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chases dirt. It cleans the house from cellar to attic with 

little help from you. Old Dutch Cleanser contains no 
acids, caustic or alkali. It cleans mechanically, not chemi- 
cally. It does every kind of cleaning— 


Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, Polishes, 


and does it easier, quicker and better than old-fashioned soaps 
and scouring bricks. It saves labor, time and expense. 


If you cannot obtain Old Dutch Cleanser immediately, 
send 10c. in stamps and we will gladly pay 22c. postage to 
send you a full size can. 

Sold by Grocers, in Large, Sifting-Top Cans, 
Send for free booklet, ‘“‘ Hints for Housewives.” 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Dept. 101, So. Omaha, Neb. 
(Branch) Toronto, Canada 
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TO ALL LOVERS OF CHILDREN 


In behalf of 100,000 children, who are to- 
day in asylums and institutions, The Delineator 
is organizing a National Child-Rescue League. 


Will You cet 





[name] 
having expressed sympathy and agree- 
ment with purposes and objects of 
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che 
National Dhild Rescue League 


as set forth in its constitution, and 
desiring to enter into active service in 
behalf of dependent children, has been 
enrolled as a member of said organi- 
zation. 

President 
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Facsimile of the certificate of membership in the National Child. Rescue League. 


IF ands BELIEVE 


That no institution can replace a mother’s love; 


and 


That the place for the homeless child 1s 
In a home --- 


Send us .your name and address as a member of the National Child- 
Rescue League. (FoR CONSTITUTION OF LEAGUE SEE PAGE 103 OF THIS IssuB) 
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\CHURCH IN YOUR TOWN 


Recently there have been numbers of newspaper articles declar- 


ing that the Christian Church is dying — that its power is declin- 
ing. Some of our correspondents have written to us 








agreeing with the papers. Some have taken the 
opposite side, maintaining that the Church was never 
stronger. Which side is nght? The Delineator does 


not know. But it would like to find out! 


| 
| DO YOU GO TO CHURCH? 


Does your husband? 
Do your children? 
Do one-tenth of your townspeople? 


Why do churches wax poor as towns grow rich? 

Why do congregations grow small as cities grow large? 

When in a city like New York, only 500,000 out of 4,000,000 people tee church: there 
seems to be something lacking, and it behooves a Christian people to ascertain what. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CHURCH? 


IF NOT—WHY? 
| 
Is it a success? 
Is it a failure? 

The Delineator wants to know—and it wants to know why. 
It wants facts and expressions of opinion from its readers, both churchgoers and non-cl.urch- 


goers. It wants to get at the root of this problem. 


Five Dollars for the Best Statements 


We want your help. Write freely a statement as to the usefulness of your church. For 
the best statements received within the next three months, The 

Delineator will pay five dollars. Other statements which contain facts 
or ideas worth while, will be paid for according to the judgment 
of the editors. If so desired, names will not be published. Con- 
tributors need not be subscribers. 


NO MANUSCRIPT WILL BE RETURNED 

















Just You and the Editor 


Woman’s Broom in Municipal Housekeeping 


JyNE after another the old-time employments of 
“<} the household have been taken from home to 
\) factory until now women are separated into two 
\ great divisions of an army—one that follows the 
ers "4 work and marches forth each day to find in 
==383 some public hive of industry the occupations once 
carried on im the seclusion of private life; the other to remain m 
a home stripped of all those domestic tasks that used to keep 
their foremothers busy from daybreak til long after nightfall. 
Churn, loom, spmning-wheel—even the sewing-machine was 
a snatched away, until, at last, they were left only the “broom” of 
FLORENCE. JACKSON STODDARD all their former implements of labor. ind, finally, one day, with 
Author of “When a King Came a great clatter of victory, up to the door came the automatic 
A-Courting” compressed-air sweeper and sent the woman and her broom nid- 

ing through space like Mother Goose in the story-boo 

When the woman came down to earth again she was still clutching the broom; and, finding her 
house all swept, and garnished from cellar to attic with the products of the factories, she began to 
wonder if men, in taking for themselves all this labor belonging by nght to women, might not have 
neglected their own legitimate work. So she looked about her, and on every hand she saw the evi- 
dences of such neglect. The condition of the streets was a menace to health; the impure milk was 
killing off the babies by the thousands, while impure water and food threatened destruction to the rest 
of the race; idle children swarmed the highways and byways because there was no room for them 
in the schools; from afar off came the cry of the little ones sacrificed in the labor market; on every 
side the agencies of evil had set their doors wide open. 

And then the woman said: ‘The broom shall be my emblem; too long have I used it only to 
sweep around my own hearthstone; henceforth it shall do service for the whole community; as once 
I and my neighbors and fnends conferred with each other in the interest only of our own homes 
and children, so now we will counsel together for the highest good of all homes and all children.” 
And thus women began their Municipal Housekeeping! 

at beginning was only a few years ago—and yet, where woman has swept, she has swept 
clean. And she is still wielding her broom, vigilantly striving to remove from life the grime, the dust, the 
litter which soil it. Sometimes she has used the broom literally, and in pagaces has swept the streets! 

In the February i issue, Ida Husted Harper pictures the 
woman with the broom in action—a picture with a gleam of 
wholesome humor shining through a very real purpose. This is 
the fourth article in the series upon Woman Suffrage. The fifth 
article, “ Why I am an Anti-Suffragist,” will appear in an early 
issue. 

















Health and the Stupid Child 


NCE upon a time we placed the child who was stupid upon 
a dunce’s stool and crowned him with a fool’s cap. Now 
psychology and medicine have joined hands to reprimand 

us sternly. “Look to the cause!" they command. 

It is pretty certain that the boy who is stupid no more de- 
serves the dunce’s stool than the insane criminal the gallows. We 
have grown humane enough to admit the second; we are going 
to be forced to admit the first. 

A stupid child is a sick child. Avnd, as the guardians of the 


coming generation, it is up to us to get him well. 








This is a big problem. It is one that is claiming the interest J. B, COOKE, M. D., 
of educators, of doctors, and of parents. Already the initial steps Author of “What Health Means in the 
toward securing the health of the children of the nation have been Education of the Child” 





taken. They have shown decidedly one thing—that all provision 
for education is wasted ; is an idle throwing away of public wealth, 
unless health is its basis. In the February issue Joseph Brown 
Cooke, M. D., presents an article, “ What Health Means in the 
Education of the Child,” which-traces and clearly defines the 
relation between physical and mental progress. Every parent, 
every teacher and every citizen may profit by the truth of his 
observations. 


February Fiction 


HEN a manuscript enters the editorial office, it is promptly 
fastened to a blank sheet and offered to the various mem- 
bers of the force for comment and criticism. Frequently 

the article receives wholesale condemnation; occasionally the cnt- 
icisms are so contradictory that the editor himself occupies the 
unenviable position of umpire between the opposing factions. 
Rarely a manuscript meets the approval of the entire force. 

One day recently the editor sat up very straight in his chair 
as he read on the manuscript cover: CLINTON DANGERFIELD 

“This is fine.” ‘‘ Fine—beautiful.” “Very beautiful; we Author of “ Wanted—A Blacksmith” 
are fortunate to get it.” ‘* This manuscript fairly throbs with the 
realities of life. It is one of the best things we ever had m this office.” And he knew before he 
had read a line that he would buy that manuscript. When he had completed it he hurried it into 
the first number of the magazine into which he could possibly get it—it was one of those things that 
are too good to keep. It is called “The To-days of My Boy,” and it will appear in the next 
issue. When you read it you will understand why the entire staff approved. 

In addition to this story, which is so true that it can hardly be termed fiction, the F ebruary_ issue 
will contain six good short stories. “,\Wanted—A Blacksmith,” by Clinton Dangerheld; “The 
Breaking Away of Mammy,” by Vivchia Fraser Boyle; * ‘The Spint Note,” by William Allen 
Johnston; “The Junior Partner,” by Alice Louise Lee; “McShinn: His Promise,” by Raymond 
Lee Harriman; “Her Faith,” by C. B. McLean, are all ones that are full of life and interest. 


A Word of Warning and Two Invitations . 
O CONTRIBUTORS the editor wishes to give a word of warning. Every possible care and 


consideration is given manuscripts received in this office. Occasionally, however, manuscnpts 

disappear; they are lost in the mails, or, mayhap, devoured by the office cat. All contribu- 
tors should, therefore, retain a copy of manuscripts submitted, as the editor can not hold himself re- 
sponsible for their safe return. 

To contributors and readers: an mvitation. The Butterick Building, the home of THE 
DELINEATOR, is worth a visit. It is a remarkable building, en- 
tirely occupied by The Butterick Publishing Company. _ Its fifteen 
stories tower high above the surrounding roofs, and within its walls 
works an army of some two thousand people. It contains the 
largest printing plant in the world, the manufacturing plant of the 
Butterick Fashions—and THE DELINEATOR editorial offices. 
From the windows of its upper stories the view is uns : 
To the north extends the city proper; to the east one can see, 
across the bridge and the East River, a large portion of Brooklyn; 
to the west, the Hudson and across the Palisades; while the 
southem view is the most remarkable of all, embracing the union 
of the rivers, Battery Park, Bedloe’s Island, with the Statue of 
Liberty; Governor's Island, with its fortifications, and the harbor 
almost to the open sea. Here the enormous ocean liners enter 
and pass out, the ferries ply hither and thither, and the waters 
are filled with craft of every description. It is a view never to 
be forgotten. When you are in New York pay usa call. You 
will find it worth while. 


The second invitation is a well-known one: Be sure, when 











IDA HUSTED HARPER ; ni ae i 
Author of “Woman's Broom in Muni. the notice of your expiring subscription arrives, that THE 


pal Housekeeping” DELINEATOR receives your renewal. 
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THE ABSENCE OF FURBELOWS BRINGS INTO PROMINENCE THE BEAUTY OF FABRIC AND DESIGN 
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Mrs. Josefa Neilson Osborn died in New York on November eleventh after a short illness. 
Mrs. Osborn was well known to the readers of THE DELINEATOR, through her letters which appeared 
regularly in this magazine. Always an interesting figure in New York society, Mrs. Osborn’s pro- 
She was, we believe, the first woman of high social position to take 
up dressmaking as an outlet for her artistic and creative genius. Her ideas were always daringly 
original, her taste perfect, her Judgment infallible. 
competitors was curiously free from all taint of the indiscriminating admiration with which most 
She dared to differ, to criticize, and reject. 
ognized abroad as a clever designer and her ideas were copied by many of the great French houses. 
In this country much of her best work was done for the stage and her costumes had a close connec- 
tlon with the success of many of Mr. Frohman’s most important productions. 
her dominant personality leaves a vacant place among American dressmakers, and it is to be deeply 
regretted that she was cut off in the height of a brilliant and successful career. 


fessional career was unique. 


dressmakers regard all things Parisian. 
















Her independent attitude toward her French 


She was rec- 


The withdrawal of 


THE CONVENTIONS OF EVENING DRESS 


A Protest Against the American Usage of the 


High-Necked 















HERE i is no charge that a New York- 
er—or any other American for that 
matter—dislikes quite so much as 
that of provincialism. Attack our 
ethics and our morals; call us cold, 
heartless, pleasure-loving, vain—and 

we will smile complacently, but even whisper that 

we are the country cousins of the Londoner or the 
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Parisienne —and you wound us at our most vul- 
nerable point. 

Yet a single visit to one of our restaurants or thea- 
ters will convince you that the conventions of evening 
dress are either shockingly misunderstood or deliber- 
ately defied by the average woman of means and posi- 
tion. She wearsa hat anda high-necked dinner gown 
—a costume as inappropriate for an evening affair asa 
bright red frock at a funeral. 

Of course, I am speaking primarily of city life and 
of women who frequent our restaurants and theaters, 
and on them I cannot urge too strongly the impor- 
tance of the demi-toilette for semi-formal wear. 

I was very much interested, a short time ago, in 
hearing a discussion on the subject of evening dress 


Copyright, 1908, by Tue Burrericx Pustisuino Co. 


| Dinner Gown 


among women of moderate means. The chief reascn 
that was advanced for its general disregard—economy 
—did not seem convincing. An evening gown necd 
not cost any more than any other kind of a dress, and 
if a woman grumbles at its limited usefulness there 
are all sorts of clever makeshifts of collars and chemi- 
settes that will let an evening gown see the daylight. 

No; the true reason is that the American woman 1s 
not accustomed to seeing the décolleté gown in public 
places; she has not been brought up to it. She feels 
self-conscious and ill at ease in evening dress at any 
but certain recognized functions. She ought to feel 
ill at ease and provincialin anything else. I hope the 
time will come that she will feel so. Not until she 
does will we outgrow the last of our gauchertes— 
the high-necked evening frock. 

The woman of limited income is not the only of- 
fender in this respect. It has only been within the 
last year or two that a small coterie of New York 
women have adopted the semi-décolleté gown in 
public places. 

The semi-décolletage, as I call it, is an American- 
ism. In London one sees the full décolleté used 
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See page 119 


THE CONVENTIONS 


indiscriminately for anything that happensafter seven 
o’clock. I have never altogether approved the Eng- 
lish usage in its entirety. The décolleté gown never 
seemed to me in quite good taste for the rather mixed 
assemblage of a public dining-room; further- 


more, it leaves nothing in reserve to mark the greater 


and, 


formality of really important and brilliant affairs. 

It is of the semi-décolleté gown that I wish to speak 
particularly, partly because it is so little understood, 
but chiefly because you will find it full of practical 
possibilities. Perhaps you have already heard of the 
collarless dress that can be worn with a ruched neck- 
piece in the daytime asa luncheon gown, and without 
the collar as an informal dinner dress in the evening. 

ww ova “ 

The real semi-décolleté gown, when it is not called 
upon to be ambidextrous or amphibious, or whatever 
you would choose to calla poor dress that is ex pected 
to look equally well in daylight or lamplight, is a 
genre quite as apart from the décolletage as from the 
day gown. It has a bodice that may be as low-cut 
in the lining asa full décolletage, but the neck is dis- 
creetly veiled with diaphanous tulle or lace. It nced 
be no lower, necessarily, than the little Dutch low- 
neck waists or collarless frocks that are so general 
on our beaches or even in remote country districts 
in the Summer-time; certainly nothing that the most 
conservative person could criticize as exposing or 
conspicuous in the slightest degree. It is simply a 
concession — this semi-décolleté gown—to the little 
niceties of life; a recognition of a convention that is 
old enough to be orthodox, if centuries of usage count 
for anything. 

And for once we have stumbled on a fashion that is 
really an economy; for, instead of having to have a 
high-necked gown for the theater, and a semi-low- 
necked gown for an informal dinner.a woman now 
needs but the one dress for both occasions. The 
theater dress has been entirely eliminated: 

The construction of these gowns is carefully planned 
to meet hard wear. The demi-toilette is made with 
the most serviceable sort of a foundation—a skirt of 
good, hard-wearing satin or crépe de Chine. Tulle or 
chiffon, if either is used, appears in a tunic which well 
escapes the floor and cannot be stepped on or soiled. 


4) 


Tunics are very good for almost any kind of dress, 
but they are particularly beautiful for evening gowns. 
In the semi-décolleté dress, the foundation skirt is 
plain and scant, with a rather short, narrow train. All 
the decoration goes into the bodice and tunic. The 
chiffon overskirt is beaded or spangled or strewn with 
semi-precious stones in such an exquisitely lovely 
fashion that it looks like a fairy tale come true. 

Of course, it is horribly expensive. Isaw a gowna 
short time ago of black satin with a tunic of white 


OF EVENING DRESS 11 


chiffon sewn with strass that shaded from white into 
The stones on the 
bodice alone cost a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

But here again the really delightful character of 
the present fashions reasserted itself. The lines of 
the dress were so simple and so graceful that the gown 
would have been quite as pretty, though perhaps not 
as effective, if some less expensive trimming had been 
substituted for the brilliants. 

Whether the tunic is simple or elaborate as to its 
decoration, its construction remains the same. It 
is handled like satin or cloth and cut into a gored or 
circular overskirt that is absolutely plain at the top. 
All sheer materials are used in this way in the tunic. 

Some one was asking the other day about new 
styles for débutantes. There really aren’t any. Her 
evening gowns are almost as prescribed and restricted 
as a child's pinafore. She always wears something 
very strong and serviceable, for she dances so hard 
when she first comes out that she would reach home 
a tattered Cinderella in anything more perishable. 
And no one wants to put much money into a girl’s 
dancing frocks or to replace them often; and as for 
the way they are made, a simple round neck, a skirt 
without much of a train, and as few furbelows as 
possible about cover the requirements. 


we 


I wish I had time to begin all over again and speak 
of nothing but hairand hats. In England, you never 
see a hat after dark at the restaurants or theaters. 
Over: here we are not allowed to wear them at the 
theater after the curtain is up, so itis really too absurd 
to wear a hundred-and-ffty-dollar hat to a play and 
sit with it held uncomfortably in your lap all evening 
and then appear after the performance with it bal- 
anced rakishly over one ear. 

It is almost as foolish to wear it to a restaurant. for 
one is almost always going on to something else after- 
ward where it will have to be laid aside. How much 
more sensible and economical it is to follow the Eng- 
lish custom and discard hats entirely for the evening! 

The French are quite as provincial as we are about 
their headgear, though not about their hair-dressing. 
The French midinette could put most of us to shame 
with her shabby frock and her pretty, daintily coiffed 
hair Even the Englishwoman’'s head is well dressed 
when she really gives it her attention. 

But the American woman of means will think noth- 
ing of buying a most ex pensive hat one moment and 
remarking naively the next that she cannot afford the 
services of a hair-dresser. It would be funny, if the 
result were not really so pathetic. Of course, not 
every one can employ a professional cosffeur, but at all 
good hair-dressing establishments one can be taught 
to dress one’s hair for a small sum. 

So even you, Madame of Moderate Means, cannot 
excuse your hair on the plea of your pocket book. 


gray and from gray into black. 


NEW YEAR IN AN OLD-WORLD CAPITAL 


Paris in Holiday Mood and Parisiennes in Féte-day Frocks 


NHERE is an 
3 unofficial car- 
i nival in Paris 
| that begins 
{early in De- 
A cember and 
lasts until 
New Year's day —the carnival 
of the.street fakirs and side- 
walk merchants. [or three 
brief weeks they ascend to 
the dignity of booths—gay 
little shops where one can 
buy the most fascinating toys, 
sweetmeats and trinkets —in 
short, l’article de Paris that 
one finds nowhere else in the 
world. 

In the daytime the booths 
are of small consequence in 
the busy, hurrying life of 
Paris. But at night, when the 
grandes matsons are closed, 
and the multi-colored lights 
of the ‘“‘little city of shops”’ 
blossom out like tulip beds, 
the streets take on the aspect 
of a great fair. Every one is 
out and one sees Paris en 
famille, full of her own smal! 
affairsand the intimate claims 
of her home life. 

The trotteurs that one sees 
nowadays in the forenoon are 
severely simple in cut and 
so guiltless of ornamentation. 
Walking skirts are short, and 
there are very few that are 
completely plaited, though 
one continually meets with in- 
genious combinations of plain 
gored skirts with all sorts of 
plaited devices at the bottom. 

With a consistency which 
is not always the Parisienne’s 
strongest claim to considera- 
tion, the coats of the frotfeur 
are as simple as the skirts. 
They are rather shortish for 
walking, 
with flat 
backs and 
half-fitted . 
cutaway “\ 
fronts. Quite 
often when 
they are of 
face cloth or 


“See page 119 _ 
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The draped princess mode is now a favorite 
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some other smooth -surfaced 
materials the collars, cuffsand 
buttons are of a heavily ribbed 
ottoman silk. Otherwise 
there is no detail of trimming 
that stands out to detract 
from the perfect tailoring and 
finish of the coat. The result 
is extremely smart, and the 
restraint indicates a distinct 
advance on the part of our 
French tailors. 

An excellent frock that I 
saw a day or two ago was a 
fine, snooth-surfaced vigogne 
of brown mixed with violet. 
The bodice was an American 
jumper over a guimpe of 
brown net, with plaited vio- 
let ruche at the top of the 
collar and at the wrist of the 
long, tucked sleeves. The 
skirt was in nine gores with 
the close-fitting habit back. 

It becomes daily more pa- 
tent that the early reports of 
the death of the petticoat 
were greatly exaggerated, to 
paraphrase one of your own 
humorists. While present 
fashions require that the pet- 
ticoats shall neither be seen 
nor heard, this much-desired 
unobtrusiveness is achieved, 
not by neglecting or abandon- 
ing them, but by treating 
them with the most distin- 
guished attention. It is safe 
to say that, though petticoats 
have never been less in evi- 
cence, they also have never 
been so carefully considered, 
so well cut, and so painstak- 
ingly fitted to the figure as 
they are to-day. They are 
generally made with a five- 
gored, sheath - fitting upper 
part of crépe de Chine or satin. 
One of the newest has a rath- 
er deep flounce, cut in two 
sections and made of a soft, 
limp silk. 

The fashions of to-day are 
eminently youthful. They 
demand the straight, un- 
formed figure of a schoolgirl, 
and the flesh-pots of Egypt 
were never in such disrepute. 

(Contsnued on page \32) 
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“IF YOU WERE IN 


MY PLACE —”’ 


The Considerations That Influence Fashions for Practical Women 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 





SAY FEW nights ago I met a well-known 
| dressmaker who has the reputation 

All of being one of the best-dressed 
3 women in New York. I chanced to 
A admire her gown—a lovely clinging 
Z Jthing in faint mist-blue crépe de 
—4 Chine with a touch of poppy red in 
The dress was a year old, she told me, 


die bodice. 
and she considered it as good style to-day as when 


it was first made. The skirt was a trifle full, perhaps, 
the sleeves not quite so close to the arm as they should 
be; but the general lines of the dress were perfect. 

It set me to thinking of the many, many letters that 
come to me from women to whom a new dress is not an 
incident but an occasion. Women who write to me 
and say, ‘‘I like such and such a style, but it is rather 
extreme, and I am afraid it will not look well another 
year. If you were in my place, would you get it?” 


ww 


It is in response to pleas for information about 
Winter fashions that I am going to run over styles 
as they stand to-day, and answer as many of the ‘‘If- 
you-were-in-my-place’’ questions as I have space for. 


The devotees of the plaited skirt are continually © 


asking, rather wistfully, whether plaits are quite done 
for. I always hasten to reassure them on that point. 
One of the best establishments on Fifth Avenue is 
making a nine-gored plaited skirt that is practically 
as close-fitting as any of the gored or circular models. 
To be sure, the plaits are few and shallow—and are 
stitched down about to the knees. The plaits are 
omitted at the hip seams, and the front side gore is 
buttoned over the next one toward the back. 

Still another New York designer is making a special- 
ty of plain skirts with inset plaited panels. His three 
best models came from abroad, I believe. One is a 
four-gored skirt buttoning down over the hips with a 
plaited panel set in each side seam. 

His second skirt, which I fancy will be quite as popu- 
lar as the first, is in seven gores, with a very shallow 
fan-shaped plaited portion at each seam. The plaited 
portions are about fifteen inches deep, and are so nar- 
row that they do little to detract from the plain im- 
pression of the skirt. It is an excellent model for the 
trotteur, for it is seen at its best in walking. It has the 
high waistline like many of the new skirts. 

His third skirt, also high-waisted, is in six gores, 
with the plaited portion forming the entire lower 
part of the front breadth. The same skirt is fre- 
quently made with a plain front gore, eliminating the 
plaits entirely for those who do not fancy them. 


dH 


Speaking of the skirt with the high waistline, one 
sees little else in New York for formal afternoon and 
evening gowns. Manv of these skirts are of the circu- 
lar variety in one or two pieces, Swinging quite clear 
from the figure at the waist. They are cut en traine. 
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of course, with the odd, graceful fish-tail swecp—a 
new train not very long but decidedly narrow, and 
cut off squarely at the bottom. 


De 


The problem of disposing of the new bordered silks 
that are so seductively pretty and so heartbreakingly 
narrow has been met by one of the most attractive 
tunic skirts of the vear. The skirt consists, as far as 
eye can see, of a scant, straight-edged flounce and a 
one-piece tunic with the border at its loweredge. The 
outline of the tunic is exceptionally good. It is short 
across the front, reaching just below the top of the 
flounce, and sloping downward toward the back, 
where it meets the facing of the dress. 

Another skirt that distinctly suggests the tunic in 
appearance, though not in construction. is three-piece, . 
circular, sheath-fitting, flat-backed and narrow—the 
very apotheosis of the best skirt ideas. It has circu- 
lar sides and a moderately wide panel-like gore at the 
back. The right side is brought over the left in front 
to about where the first seam would be in an ordinary 
five-gored skirt. At knee depth it is cut slantingly 
away tcward the back in a splendidly conceived line. 

I think I have covered the skirt situation pretty 
thoroughly, though, of course, I have cnly viven the 
main types, and there are countless variations. The 
subject of coats is simpler, though I have had many 
letters lately about flat backs and separate coats. ‘‘Is 
the flat back the old box-fitting, or is it simply a new 
name for the semi-fitted back ’’’ is the question I hear 
most often. It is neither. It is not close enough to 
be called semi-fitted nor loose enough for a box coat. 
“Slightly fitted’’ conveys the idea more exactly. The 
seams are shaped so imperceptibly that the coat ap- 
parently hangs straight from the shoulders. In reali- 
ty they are cut very cleverly so that the back is shape- 
ly—something one cannot claim for the box coat. 
The number of seams in the back is unimportant— 
some coats have two—some three. In either case the 
outer ones are set as close to the arm as possible to 
give greater width to the back. There is generally 
one seam in each of the cutaway fronts. The woman 
who does her own sewing will welcome the narrow 
shawl collars of satin and ottoman silk that are replac- 
ing the more dificult notched collar. 


we 


Suit coats are growing shorter again, but one seesa 
great many of the fifty-inch separate coats worn over 
one-piece dresses. They undoubtedly are a great 
economy, for one good-looking coat of this kind can be 
worn indiscriminately with an entire wardrobe, and 
vou know how hopeless it is to mix suits. There is a 
well-cut, flat-backed, double-breasted coat of this kind 
that is much worn at present. It has a generous arm- 
hole and a most comfortable sleeve. The big shawl 
collar and deep cuffs are an excellent way of utiliz- 
ing half-worn furs that can be recut. 


COSTUMES FOR INDOORS AND OUT 


In Tailored Effects and in Classic Lines 


,\HE entire costume of one 
s4 material is nearly always 
sy relieved by a yoke or 
\W guimpe of lace, tucked net 

N\' or tucked chiffon. This 

=.M effective dress (2594) has 
es Lisi a guimpe with two differ- 
ent styles of sleeves. The over-blouse 
laps in front in surplice stvle and is also in 
V-outline in the back, the short sleeves 
being in one with the body. The guimpe 
sleeves may be the plain, close-fitting style, 
or full and gathered into band cuffs. The 
nine-gored skirt is in either sweep or 
round length and may have an inverted 





= 





to knee depth, producing a close fit, while 
the plaits below give sufficient fulness for 
grace, and when drawn out the lower edge 
measures about four yards and a quarter. 
The long sleeves are finished with laps and 
link cuffs, and the short ones with turn- 
back cuffs are suitable with the Dutch 
collar, though the neck may have a neck- 
band. A wash dress may have ruffles of 
lawn, or of liberty silk if of soft wool. It 
is in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
six inches bust measure, at fifteen cents. 
For medium size, the dress requires seven 
yards of goods 36 inches wide, or five 
and three-quarter yards 44 inches wide. 





Natural linen (2623) 


plait or be in habit style, the 
lower edge measuring about 
four yards andaquarter. The 
dress is in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and is fifteen 
cents. The medium size in 
twent y-four-inch material needs 
for over-blouse and skirt ten 


and an eighth yards of 24-inch, , f |) 
or five yards of 44-inch goods; #///J/ 


the guimpe body one yard of 


36-inch goods, with two and } 


an eighth yards of tucking 18 
inches wide for a pair of close 
sleeves, collar and yoke-facing ; 
or a yard: and three-quarters 
for full sleeves and yoke facing. 


we 


HE mohair seen in the 
shops this Winter is in all 

the newest shades and some- 
times shows an invisible woven 
figure or stripe. It is excellent 
both in style and wearing qual- 
ities for just such a dress as 
this one (2623) which is adapt- 
able for regular and constant 
service, and at the same time 
possesses a distinctive style 
and individuality. It is rather 
plain, but relieved by groups of 


tucks in the waist, and the nine - 


gores of the skirt are joined in 
tuck-seam stvle, stitched quite 
14 
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GRAY FAILLE (2594), WITH CHIFFON AND BRAID 


BLUE CHIFFON TAFFETA (2623', WITH LINEN ACCESSORIES 
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2635, in messaline and chiffon 


OT only is the princess dress 
becoming to the average 
figure, but when it is made with 
the top draped in soft folds 
from the shoulder, it is the pic- 
ture of grace itself. This dress 
(2635) was recently brought 
over from the fashion center of 
the world, and is here a trifle 
simplified to meet the require- 
ments and taste of the average 
American woman. The outer 
draping of the gown is in one 
piece, laid in folds on the right 
shoulder and brought down 
under the left arm where the 
folds are caught together under 
an ornamental buckle of old sil- 
ver or one made of the dress 
fabric. Below the waistline the 
gown 1s closed with large buttons 
like the buckle, the edges below 
the buttons being = invisibly 
closed. The skirt sometimes falls 


ee a 
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with a narrow medium sweep or 


_ it may just escape the floor. The 
yy 4 body of the princess is mounted 


on a lining over which the full por- 
tion of the body is drawn in soft 
folds below the round yoke, which 
may be of lace with the lining cut 
away beneath; or if the dress is 
developed in evening style, the 
round yoke is left out and the 
mousquetaire sleeves cut off short 
between the elbow and shoulder. 
With the high neck the long sleeves 
may extend in points over the 
knuckles. The lower edge meas- 
urement is about two and seven- 
eighth yards. The mode will de- 
velop well in all soft wool and silk 
goods. It is in five sizes. from 
thirty-two to forty inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen cents. For 
the medium size, with sweep and 
long sleeves, it can be made of 
five and an cighth yards of ma- 
terial 50 inches wide, with half a 
yard of lace 18 inches wide for 
yoke and collar. 


ce 


GOWN could be developed 
from the design on the right 
(2646) in many different styles 
and for many purposes. If it is 
made of chiffon taffeta, messaline 
or some of the soft silks, it would 
be well to tuck the skirt at the top 
where it 
joins the 
body, and 
also the top 
of the waist 
below the 
square yoke 
_ and on the 








































2646, in silk muslin and lace 


shoulders. On the other hand, 
if it is made of silk voile, chiffon 
cloth, mousseline, crépe de 
(Chine or crépe meteor, the cling - 
ing quality of these fabrics will 
be effective if gathers take the 
place of tucks. Braid, em- 
broidered or lace bands used for 
trimming may outline the square 
yoke, the raised, pointed waist- 
line, cuffs, top of the collar and 
head the straight deep flounce 
on the skirt. The latter consists 
of seven gores, measuring about 
four and a quarter yards at the 
foot,and may be in round length 
or have a medium sweep. The 
dress is in seven sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen cents. 
The medium size can be made of 
cleven and seven-eighth yards of 
material 24 inches wide or seven 


and a half yards 36 inches wide. 





SATIN DIRECTOIRE (2635), WITH CHIFFON AND LACE 


MESSALINE (2646), WITH BRAID AND LACE 


THE MID-WINTER COATS 


That May Be Worn with Different Costumes or Skirts to Match 





CRE SOME very handsome coat 

0 tp Bet 4/454 Suits for street wear are of 
J heavy ottoman. silk, and 
are particularly smart if 
ten, ) Characterized by severe 
2-1 lines; when worn with hand- 
33-4 some furs they are ex- 
tremely elegant. This coat (2621) could 
be developed in the longer style, which is 
thirty-six inches long at the back; ottoman 
silk, which comes in all of the fashionable 
shades, such as bronze-green, prune color, 
plum, Concord, bronze-brown, havana- 
brown, royal blue, will be very handsome 
in a suit composed of this coat and a fash- 
ionable sheath skirt. The side-front and 
side-back seams in the coat tend to ac- 
centuate the slenderness of the figure and 
length of line that is conducive to good 
style at the present, while the closing with 
one large button high at the bust-line, with 
the front edges curving gradually away 
toward the back, also has a tendency to add 
to the height of the wearer. The back of 
the coat 1s slightly fitted and a shawl col- 
lar terminates at the closing unless it is 
omitted for a flat neck finish of braid, silk 
or satin binding. The fashionable close- 
fitting sleeve is a feature of the coat, but a 
sleeve that is slightly gathered at the top is 
also included, though the lower part is 
quite plain. The shorter stvle is about 
twenty-seven inches long at the back. It 
can be had in seven sizes, adaptable for 
women who measure from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size, the thirty-six- 
inch coat can be made of two and three- 
quarter yards of material 44 inches wide; 
the twenty-seven-inch coat requiring two 
and three-eighth yards in the same width, 
each with five-cighths of a yard of satin 20 
inches wide for collar and cuffs. 

cy. 

FOR GOOD 
style the long 
sleeves should be 
very close fitting 
about the forearm 
and wrist. Some 
of them close with 















2627, in gray cloth 


ERGE, which is one of the most popu- 
lar fabrics of the season, is excellent 
for the reproduction of such a coat as this 
(2627) and the very wide-wale fabric pos- 
Sesses a character and style quite unusual. 
This wale is often the width of the finger 
and has the appearance of a stripe, though 
differing decidedly from ordinary stripes. 
While the coat is comparatively plain it 
possesses the good lines and styles adaptable 
for this material, and will be extremely 
smart with edges finished with very wide 
silk braid having a corded edge; this braid 
has a coarse mesh and sometimes has a de- 
sign woven over it. The serge and braid 
have a striking individuality, in sharp 
contrast to the plain-surface cloths. This 
Serge is seen in dark blue, green and brown, 
all of which are stylish with black silk 
braid or satin. The notched collar is very 
harmonious with the rather severe style 
of the coat, which is closed with three but- 
tons between the collar and waistline. 
Below the waistline the coat may be sloped 
away toward the back, where it is thirty- 
six inches long, though sometimes the 
front edges may be left straight, and the 
lower edge of the coat also straight around, 
being twenty-seven inches long. The 
sleeve has some fulness at the top which 
may be gathered or laid in plaits. A shawl 
collar is sometimes substituted for the 
notched collJar, and narrow cuffs may be of 
the same material as the collar. The coat 
is in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
six inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size the twenty- 
seven-inch coat can be made of two and 
seven-eighth yards of material 44 inches 
wide; the thirty-six-inch coat requiring 
three and three-cighth yards in the same 
width, each with five-eighths of a yard of 
20-inch goods for shaw] collar and cuffs. 
oe 
ONE MARKED 
feature of the fash- 
ions this Winter is 
the matching of the 
sleeve with the 
bodice instead cf 
the yoke. The 





Blue cloth (2621) 


buttons and buttonholesat the 
outside seam, while an easy 
and simple way to accomplish 
the same effect on thin waists 
is to have small pear] buttons 
on the under side of the sleeve 
and tiny cord loops sewed far 
enough from the button to 
take up the extra fulness 
about the wrist and secure a 
close fit when fastened. 


sleeve is usually of the bodice 
o- dress material, but when 
another material, such as chif- 
fon, net, lace or transparent 
goods of any kind, is employed 
it invariably matches the dress 
in color. The familiar white 
yoke has given place to the 
colored one of transparent ma- 
terial, but white, cream orécru, 
if more becoming, may be used. 
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2621, in cheviot 
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FAWN BROADCLOTH COAT 2621, WITH BLACK SATIN, AND STRIPED GRAY SUITING, COAT 2627 
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Avice. It 
d Rost could be in 
seven-eighths length, but 
for many purposes the coat 
in full length is desirable, 
in order to be an efficient 
protection. The loosely 
woven but thick, wide-wale 
serge in brown, green, blue, 
or in broken plaid, possesses 
a style that seems especially 
to suit a coat of this type, 
with velvet or satin match- 
ing one of the prevailing 
colors. The collar may be 
in notched style, or, if the 
coat closes entirely to the 
neck, it may be given a high 
turnover collar, which is 
very smart with the double- 
breasted closing. A very 
useful feature of such a coat 
is the protection afforded 
by separate pieces of silk or 
light material drawn up 
about the wrist by elastic 
and attached to the inside of 


the sleeves. The coat is in 


eight sizes. from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches ‘bust 
measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For a woman of 
medium size, the seven- 
eighths length needs four 
yards of material 54 inches 
wide; the full-length, four 
and three-eighth yards; 
with five-eighths of a yard 
of goods for collar, cuffs and 
pocket-laps. 





Gray cravenette with velvet 


by this design (2633), which would 
‘| embody good style, comfort and no 
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Olive-brown rubberized silk, striped velvet 


UTOMOBILE clothes possess a fascination for 
the beholder, even when seen in alluring dis- 

play in the shop windows. Such attractive gar- 
ments of all kinds are gotten up for the autoist, that 


the woman who thinks any 
old thing will do for a coun- 
try spin is hopelessly out of 
it. Her outfit may be as ex- 
pensive as the length of her 
purse will allow, but good 
taste and a sense of the fit- 
ness of things rather than 
great expenditure should 
guide her. One reason auto 
clothes possess the fas- 
cination they do is because 
of their becomingness, this 
being a consideration as im- 
portant as warmth and 
general comfort. The coat 
should be very long and 
roomy, for if it is of cloth 
it may sometimes be neces- 
Sary to wear it over a 
sweater or other woolen 
body. If the coat is lined 
with fur a sweater will not 





Tweed with ottoman 


be needed. For cold weath- 
er the sleeves should be pro- 
vided with simple protec- 
tion at the wrist, to prevent 
the cold wind from chilling 
the arms. This is of silk or 
similar fabric sewed inside 
the sleeve, with an elastic in 
a casing which draws the 
silk closely about the wrist. 
Hats vary with the sea- 
sons; but their shape is al- 
ways adaptable for the 
voluminous chiffon veil, 
which is almost indispens- 
able as a protection for the 
hair and the complexion. 





straight. 
This coat 

(2607) sets 
in just a trifle to the figure, 
Suggesting without reveal- 
ing the outline. It is an 
example of this type with 
the center and _ side-back 
seams, the former being left 
open in a deep vent. The 
front of the coat has a dis- 
tinctly smart closing at the 
high bust-line, where it 
fastens with two or three 
rather large buttons; from 
this point it slopes sharply 
away to the lower edge at 
the. side-front seams, the 
lower edge being straight 
around. The narrow shawl 
collar is faced with either 
satin or silk. The closing 
of this coat, the neck finish 
and the shaping below the 
high bust-line give it a dis- 
tinctive style that is unusu- 
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Cloth with satin 


al, but in harmony with the 
best examples of the sea- 
son’s modes. It loses noth- 
ing of its individuality, 
whether in twenty-seven or 
thirty-six inch length. The 
sleeves may be plain or with 
a little fulness gathered at 
the armhole, as preferred. 
The coat is in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. Fora 
woman of medium size, the 
shorter coat (twenty-seven- 
inch length) requires three 
and an eighth yards and the 
thirty-six-inch length three 
and three-quarter yards, 
each of 44-inch material. 
with three-eighths yard of 
20-inch velvet for collar. 


THE MIDWINTER COATS 


PW S/H ETHER the coat be long or extend 

* only a trifle beyond hip depth, it is 
“4 usually with a back so slightly fitted 
that to all appearance it is almost 
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SW of bronze-brown French serge 
Coat 2607; Skirt 2637 (page 35) 


other full dress. 


Omens 


HORT gloves are to the fore for street wear, inas- 
much as the long, close sleeve has rendered the 
long gloves unnecessary except for evening or 

These walking gloves have one or 


two clasps, piqué-sewn 
seams, and corded stitched 
backs. The colors most in 
evidence are old-leather, 
dark tan and gray. Cham- 
ois gloves are out in an 
excellent new form for 
Winter, and are much more 
satisfactory than formerly, 
as they can be washed 
very successfully. They are 
heavy enough for comfort- 
able warmth, and have re- 
markable wearing qualities, 
which is an important item 
for consideration, For wash- 
ing the gloves satisfactorily, 
care must be exercised in 
both washing and drying 
them. Use a suds of warm 
water and rub the cham- 
ois very gently; but in or- 
der to get the seams quite 
clean it may be necessary 
to use a brush, which should 
not be too stiff. Many 
women prefer not to rinse 
Gut quite all the soap as, 
when left in, the chamois is 
less apt to be stiff. Shake 
them well, and as they dry 
pull them into shape. The 
drying process is very, very 
slow, so they can be handled 
and pulled into shape from 
time to time, thereby hav- 
ing less chance to shrink 
and become misshapen. 
White gloves are worn 


- for evening and afternoon 


dress affairs. Glacé kid is 
considered more dressy at 
present, whether in black, 
tan or white, suede being 
more used for street wear 
than for dress. 
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Navy-blue cheviot 
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Wistaria cashmere waist (2602) trtmmed with closely braided bands; darker liberty silk girdle 


THE FASHIONABLE WINTER WAISTS 


Se RATE waists of all kinds, as well as the 
waists of entire costumes, possess many fea- 
tures this Winter that give them a newness and in- 
dividuality, the chicfof which is their grace of line. 
Harmony of color is another point of distinction 
which is more insisted upon than harmony of ma- 
terial, as it is very often de- 
sirable to have the. waist of 
softer and thinner fabric 
than the rest of the costume. 
Many high-class dressmakers 
and designers are producing 
simple waisis of crépe de 
Chine to wear with the Win- 
ter cloth suit. They use the 
heavier texture of the crépe de 
Chine for this purpose, of the 
same color but not too dressy, 
in combination with serge, 
cheviot and other cloth suits. 
For dressy coat suits, Rus- 
sian fish net is one of the 





Turquoise-blue taffeta 
wilh lace 


best available fabrics, and can be either of the 
shade of the suit or a color that harmonizes 
with it. This and other heavy nets can be had 
in all of the fashionable colors, so that it is not 
often necessary to have the net dyed to match the 
suit. These heavy nets are especially good in taupe, 
plum color, bronze and dark 
blue. They wear admirably. 
and are lined with soft silk, 
messaline and pongee. The 
net blouses are trimmed with 
satin bands or wide silk 
braid, and for every-day wear 
may have high turn-over col- 
lar and cuffs edged with a 
plaiting of soft silk or satin. 
The high Gibson collars of 
the net, with very full plaited 
ruching of lace or net, are also 
stylish with them. The sep- 
arate white blouse is used 
for ordinary hard service. 





Plum-blue voile with 
tucked chiffon 





THE FASHIONABLE WAISTS 


4 seline, net or of heavy lace is an al- 
Ae most indispensable feature of the 
‘\i| gown, as becomingness is more easily 
‘| assured if thin white or cream mate- 
es rial is used nearest the face. This 
= blouse- 
waist (2602) is an excel- 
lent design for chiffon 
voile, chiffon taffeta, 
satin messaline, faille 
and other dress fabrics, 
and, asit is mounted ona 
fitted lining, any kind of 
thin material that is de- 
sirable may be faced to 
the lining, the latter be- 
ing cut out beneath it, 
and the tall Gibson collar 
is of the same material 
as the yoke. If gray, 
amethyst, taupe, plum 
or other fashionable col- 
ors should be becoming, 
the thin yoke may be of 
that color, as this is a 
fashionable feature this 
Winter. In this bodice 
the sleeves are small and 
have wide and narrow 
tucks extending around 
them, whether they are 
in full length or terminate 
below the elbow. The 
sleeve edges, the top of 
the collar and the yoke 
outline may be finished 
with satin of a contrast- 
ing color and trimmed 
with tiny buttons. The 
waist is in seven Sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. To 
reproduce it for a woman 
of medium size requires 
three and five-eighth 
yards of 24-inch goods, 








| or two and a quarter yards 
Brown chiffon taffeta Of 36-inch goods. or one and 
thy eouiteche braid three-quarters of 44-inch ma- 
a eta aa terial, with half a yard of 
eighteen-inch lace or tucking 
for yoke and collar, and three-quarters of a yard of 
satin 20 inches wide for girdle and band yoke. It is 
possible to get the heavy nct in almost, if not all, of 
the fashionable colors to match the cloth for cos- 
tumes, and net and chiffon can be had ready 
tucked. Besides, yokes in many different shapes and 
effects are obtainable ready made, needing only to be 
set into the dress. 





Plum-color cashmere over-blouse 2638 with wide fancy 
silk braid and net suimpe, 2517 
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Peete as dressy gowns are usually in one piece, 

the over-blouse constitutes an important part in 
the development of the waist or bodice. The one 
illustrated here, 2638, is an excellent style for a gown 
of silk, Directoire satin, silk voile or cashmere; it can 
also be used with most satisfactory results for bring- 
ing a gown up to date 
that is not in the very 
latest style, as it requires 
a small amount of ma- 
terial for development or 
trimming. Then.too,the 
over-blouse can be worn 
with a guimpe of any 
material suited to go 
with the gown, the char- 
acter of the dress being 
determined to some ex- 
tent by the guimpe that 
is worn, The guimpe 
may be of tucked net 
with a high standing col- 
lar and long, close-fitting 
sleeves extending well 
over the hand. The 
jumper in this case dis- 
closes the sleeves, the 
guimpe at the top, and 
where the jumper is not 
seamed under the arms, 
as the edges areonly 
brought together at the 
waistline. The front laps 
to the left side and may 
fasten with ornamental 
buttons and buttonholes. 
Any decoration used on 
the gown may finish the 
edges of the over-blouse 
and be suggested in the 
neck and sleeve finish of 
the guimpe. When the 
entire-costume effect is 
desired, and the material 
for the over-blouse is not 
obtainable, it can be 
made of chiffon taffeta, 
satin or net matching the 





skirt in color. The jumper 
is also excellent for a dress 
of panama, cashmere, voile, 
wool batiste, taffeta and 
faille, or for coarse, heavy 
lace the color‘of the skirt. It is in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of medium size it can be 
made out of one and seven-eighths yard of goods 27 
inches wide, or one and three-eighths yard 36 inches 
wide, or seven-eighths yard 44 inches wide, each with 
five-eighths of a yard of silk 20 inches wide for girdle, 
or soft satin may be used for it. 


Satin messaline with 
embroidered bands 


ew eov\HE tailored shirt-waist that 
Ni depends on its good lines 
v and skilful finish is always 
“\| smart looking, whether it is 
\'}; made of taffcta matching 
24 the coat suit with which 
4 it ig worn, or of Irish linen 
with straight, stiff turnover collar and a 
natty little bow the color of the belt or hat. 
In this waist (2653) the tucks and the larger 
one that conceals the armhole may be 
continued to the waistline or end at yoke 
depth, according to becomingness. The 
shirt-waist sleeves with link cuffs and laps 
are used with the high neck and turn-over 
or straight collar, 
and the short sleeves 
can have turn-back 
cuffs that harmonize 
with the Dutch col- 
lar. Ejither a plait 
or coat closing is 
good style, and the 
waist (fifteen cents) 
is in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty- 
twoinches bust. For 
medium size, three 
and three-eighth 
yards of 24-inch 
goods are needed. 


o% 


THE VERY large | 
flat hats with their |. 
drooping brims ne- 
cessitate a wide, full 
coiffure in order 
that there be no 
decided break, and 
that a certain har- 
mony of outline be 
preserved between 
the hat and the ar- 
rangement of the 
hair. It matters lit- 
tle whether the hair 
is rolled over rats 
or the transfor- 
mation waves, or 
whether one’s own 
hair is roughed on 
the inner side and 
puffed over the ears. 
The widest noe oF Linen waist, 2653 
the coiffure is above 
the ears, while the knot at the back is added 
to by means of small finger puffs which can 
be bought at reasonable rates by the string, 
unless one is skilful enough to rol]l her own 
hair in this style. The back hair is given 
a comforting sense of security and firmness 
by the assistance of the new style barrettes, 
which are from three to six inches in length, 
and are fastened at the very lowest part of 
the hair, keeping it smooth and in good 
shape. The hair above the forehead may 
be softly arranged in loose waves or in any 
individual manner that is becoming, but 
fashion decrees that it be worn in large 
puffs above the ears,as mentioned above. 










Madras waist 2653 








Chiffon taffeta 2636 
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OMEN accept with eagerness a good- 
style shirt-waist that closesin front,as 
it is so convenient. In this tailored shirt- 
waist (2636) a tuck is made on each edge 
of the center-front section whereit is seamed 
to the side-front section, the left side being 
left free to lap to the left. This gives a 
plain shield-like front that is very smart 
with a turn-over linen collar and four-in- 
hand or a bow tie. Groups of tucks at 
each side in the front are stitched to yoke 
depth, while the back is perfectiy plain. 
The shirt sleeves have some fulness 
and may be plainly gathered to tucked 
band cuffs,the shorter sleeves being usu- 
ally finished with 
the turn-back cuffs. 
The popular leg-o’- 
mutton sleeve is 
also included. The 
waist is in seven 
sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four 
inches bust measure 
and is fifteen cents. 
For the medium 
size it will need three 
and a quarter yards 
of 27 inch, or two 
and an eighth yards 
of 44-inch goods. 


de 


THE PSYCHE 
knot is quite the 
newest style of ar- 
rangement for the 
back hair, but it is 
not the severely 
plain Grecian knot 
that adorns the 
head of the modern 
beauty. She is so 
keenly alive to her 
weak points as well 
as, her good ones 
that she makes no 
such mistake as 
wearing this severe 
knot alone, but sur- 
rounds it with tiny 
puffs and short curls, 
so that its character 
is but dimly suggest- 
ed in the graceful 
and becoming result. 
The hair is arranged at the back of the head 
so that it stands out from three to five 
inches and is sufficiently high above the 
nape of the neck to permit the addition of 
the puffs and barrette; and if the hair is 
waved slightly it gives it an additional soft- 
ness where it is brought up from the neck, 
for it must not have a strained or tight 
appearance, which is detrimental to the 
success of the coiffure. Combs are worn 
less than they have been for some time, 
but some women wear a large flat comb 
on top of the head in front of the coif- 
fure, to push the front hair forward in a 
soft loose mass. 


Pongee waist 2636 








HEAVY BLUE CREPE. DE CHINE SHIRT-WAIST 2636, WITH LACE JABOT, AND IRISH LINEN TAILORED SHIRT- 
WAIST 2653, WITH LAVENDER-BORDERED COLLAR AND CUFFS AND IRISH LACE RABAT 
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Y @\HE plain shirt-waist is doubly useful 
yin Winter if developed of madras, 
mv colored linen, pongee or similar fab- 
‘\| rics, as it is useful both as a house 

s _}s}) waist and for wear with a 
G1e = tailored suit; while a com- 
ty LLM fortable waist of French 
or Scotch flannel may be sufficiently un- 
conventional to suggest slightly the negli- 
gee, but at the same time be quite smart 
and stylish. For such a waist as the one 
of flannel, considerable liberty in the way 
of development may be allowed; for in- 
stance, the material might have a very 
narrow blue stripe on a white ground and 
have a soft rolling collar of blue silk, the 
turned-back cuffs, belt and pocket lap 
being also of the blue silk. This would be 
very dainty and effective, and the tie may 
be soft silk, white or blue, as preferred. The same style 
of make-up could be followed with pongee, shantung 
or cotton crépe, the latter being a very popular mate- 
rial for waists. This one (2643) can have the coat 
closing or the conventional box plait in front, and 





Figured viyella in plain make-up, and tan rajah with green taffeta accessories 





In striped flannel 
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a turnover collar mounted on a deep band is some- 
times used so that the effect is that of a high collar. 
Or the neck may be finished with regulation band 
for wearing a standing collar or a fancy stock. 
Quite a variety may be given to plain 
blouses by having a supply of attractive 
neckwear: a separate collar of lawn and 
lace, a stock of soft piqué, or a stock 
formed of folds of colored satin with a full 
ruching at the top, either of which is a 
stylish finish. The yoke is optional and the 
sleeves may be in keeping with the neck 
finish; the shirt-waist sleeve with the link 
cuffs and laps being in harmony with the 
turn-down or standing collar, the same cuff 
being given to the leg-o’-mutton sleeve, 
? while a shorter sleeve with turn-back cuff 
may be used with the rolling collar. 

The design is in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For a woman of medium size, it can be made 
of three and three-quarter yards of material 24 inches 
wide, with three-eighths of a yard of contrasting ma- 
terial 27 inches wide for attached collar and flare cuffs. 








TAILORED SHIRT-WAISTS 
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Gt IS considered most desirable this 
¥\ season for the shirt-waist to be of 
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<1 the same color as the skirt, though 
is allowed in 


considerable latitude 
the material of 
which it is made. 
This shirt-waist 
quite plain and 
therefore adapted to many differ- 
ent materials and uses. Satin, 
always matching in color, is a 
popular fabric for wear with coat 
suits, and when made by this de- 
sign it can be worn with an em- 
broidered lawn turnover collar, 
ora stock of lawnand lace com- 
pleted witha high, full ruching; in 
either case, however, the full bow 
or jabot of lawn or net in front is 
a necessary finish for good style. The waist of colored 
net is also fashionable to wear with a coat suit, and 
either the very large mesh Russian net or the staple 
square mesh filet is popular, and nearly all nets can be 
had in shades to match the cloth. If a waist be made 


In white linen and in blue striped silk, with plain blue silk binding 





With leg-o’-mutton and deep-cuff sleeves 
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of net by this design, it could be cut out of the net 
that is bought ready tucked, as this is not very expen- 
sive and is much more Satisfactory on account of the 
difficulty experienced in tucking it. When it is made 
of linen or lawn the waist could 
be decorated with hand embroid- 
ery at each side of the plait, in 
front, on the standing collar and 
the cuffs on the sleeves. 
Another useful development of 
this design is adaptable to soft 
material, such as flannel and vi- 
yella and has the flat rolling 
collar. The sleeves may be full 
length with plain narrow or deep 
cuffs, or full-length leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves may be used. Taffeta 
and rajah silk are alwaysin good 
style for wear with a suit of the 
same color. The shirt-waist is in nine sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-eight inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. It can be reproduced for a woman of 
medium size from three yards and a half of material 24 
inches wide,ora yard and seven-eighths 44 inches wide, 


ored crépe 
de Chine 

with short 
puff sleeves, having a bandof 
baby Irish lace, and a band 
cf the same finishing the low, 
cpen neck, could be very 
easily developed from this 
design (2625). The fulness 
in the body of this blouse- 
waist can be very suitably 
arranged in gathers where a 
soft material such as crépe, 
chiffon, mousseline or net 
is employed; while chiffon 
taffeta, satin, voile and 
other fabrics could be tuck- 
ed for a few inches below 
the round yoke. The Jat- 
ter feature is excellent 
where hand embroidery is a 
decoration, and with the 
high, pointed collar the long 
sleeves are used, and these 
are very fashionable tucked 
in groups with a wide space 
between the groups, the last 
tucks being about wrist 
depth. Other sleeves are 
full and have plain, deep 
or marrow cuffs. The 
blouse is mounted on a lin- 
ing, which may be cut out 
beneath the yoke when a 
' thin material is employed 
for it. The design can be 
varied in so many ways for 
different uses that it is ex- 
ceptionally practical; as a 
waist to wear with the coat 
suit it could be of satin or 
chiffon taffeta, while linen 
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Turquoise-blue satin messaline blouse-waist 2625, with 


embroidery 


T CAN almost be said with- 
out exaggeration that 
shirt-waists are divided into 
two classes this season : those 
in strictly tailored style of 
wash fabric and those of 
soft satin, crépe de Chine, 
chiffon taffeta. and other 
silks to wear under coats. 
This latter class of shirt- 
waists is usually, and in fact 
should always be, of the 
same color as the suit, or at 
least it should be strictly in 
harmony with it. This de- 
sign (2634) is adaptable to 
either the washable waist 
of lawn or linen, or to the 
one of satin to be worn un- 
der the coat, and as there 
is nothing complicated 
about it the construction is 
rapid andeasy. The tucks 
are in yoke depth both in 
the back and front, and if 
the visible front closing is 
not desired a band of Jace- 
edged needlework or a hem- 
stitched lawn frill or jabot 
can be worn. However, 
the inconvenience of the 
waist closing at the back 
has caused women to be de- 
lighted when they find a 
good design that closes in 
front. Either style of 
sleeve can be used, the plain 
long sleeve with groups of 
tucks, or the full one gath- 
ered to acuff that may be 
any depth preferred. When 
the sleeves are in three- 
quarter length the Dutch 
collar is pretty with them; 
and the high collar is stylish 
with a ruffle of closely plait- 


2625, in linen 





and madras are always useful; 
for a dressy waist to be worn 
under a coat, Russian net the 
color of the suit is excellent, 
and wears well. The yoke may 
be trimmed with rows of in- 
sertion or band lace, being re- 
peated on the sleeves. The de- 
sign is in Six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size 
the waist with long sleeves re- 
quires three and a half yards 
of 24-inch goods, or two and an 
eighth yards of 44-inch; with 
low neck andshort sleevesa yard 
and a half of the latter width. 


ed lace or a full ruching of chif- 
fon or malines. If a white 
stock is worn with a satin or 
silk waist, a narrow fold of the 
waist material at the top of the 
collar or at the base gives a 
smart touch. Besides silk the 
waist will be pretty copied 
in linon, madras and tucked 
net in white or color. It is 
in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust, and 
is fifteen cents. For a woman 
of medium size it can be re- 
produced from three and three- 
quarter yards of 24-inch ma- 
terial, or two and a half yards 
of 36-inch goods. 





2634, with neck-band 
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Amethyst satin Shirt-Waist 2634, and crepe de Chine Blouse-Waist 2640, with valenciennes insertion 


WAIST that closes in the back is always pretty 
with tucks extending to yoke depth in front, 

and this design (2640) is especially attractive with 
the tucks arranged in groups. Similar groups 
of the same size tucks extend across the long sleeves, 
and the space between the groups may be decorated 
with a dainty bit of hand em- 
broidery or of machine-made 
needlework. It may be sug- 
gested here that all machine- 
made embroidery of the present 
day is not to be despised. as 
some of it, if selected with 
judgment, can give better re- 
sults than much of the hand- 
made work that is rapidly 
turned out to fill hurry orders. 
Many really handsome gowns 
and waists are decorated with 
machine-made embroidery so 





2640, of lawn with 
Dutch neck 
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skilfully done that it deceives all but experts. This 
waist will be dainty with no more trimming than the 
fine tucks, and the Dutch square neck with its flat 
band of trimming looks well with the three-quarter 
length sleeves; the full sleeves may have deep cuffs if 
preferred. The design is very practical, as it is adapt- 
able to sheer wash fabrics and 
also to crépe de Chine, satin, 
chiffon taffeta, crépe meteor, 
satin messaline, plain or fig- 
ured net. It is in seven sizes. 
from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, at fifteen 
cents. For a woman of me- 
dium size, it requires three 
and three-quarter yards of 
goods 24 inches wide, or two 
and three-eighth yards 36 
inches wide, or two and an 
eighth yards 44 inches wide. 





SLENDER SKIRT LINES 


That Show 


"HIS skirt isan 

:,) excellent one 
to be devel- 
oped with an 
over-blouse 
that closes at 
the left side, 
with two or three buttons 
meeting those on the skirt 
(2595). The combination 
would be a most attractive 
costume and could be made 
of chiffon panama or mohair if 
intended for much _ service 
such as would be needed for 
general wear or for a business 
dress. On the the other hand, 
if a dress is wanted for after- 
noon service it could be made 
with the medium sweep, and 
the over-blouse could be of 
the same but with a guimpe 
of chiffon or net. The back gore is laid in the form 
of a plaited panel stitched for a short distance, but 
falling in the plait to the lower edge of the skirt. 
The buttons on the skirt, if used, should be covered 
with the skirt material or that used for the band. 
For general service the round length is in good style, 
but the lapping of the front in tunic effect makes the 
design suitable for any material or purpose, and the 
lower edge is about four yards around. 

Broadcloth, cashmere and the fashionable silks may 
be utilized in the development, and the band of ben- 
galine, faille, ottoman or satin gives weight to voile 
and similar fabrics. The skirt is in seven sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist measure, and 1s 
fifteen cents. For a woman of twenty-four inches 
waist it needs four yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
goods, or four yards and an eighth of 50-inch goods, 
each with seven-eighths of a yard of 20-inch silk. 





Plain make-up of serge 
(2595) 
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TUCKING plays such 
a prominent part in the | 
waistsand guimpes of the \ 
Winter that it is well to 
consider both the mate- 
rial which comes ready 
tucked for these purpos- | 
es, and the designs that Mi | 
are planned for develop- 
ment in these materials. 
Both the fabric and the 
designs are calculated ih | 
with especial reference | ii | | 
to a saving of time and “/J) | 
labor on the part of the : 
woman who makes her 
own clothes, and are pro- o ) vy 
ductive of most satis- A LOO a 
factory results. 





ro» 2615, in satin, 
serge and cloth 


Charming Originality of Design and: Unusual Perfection of Detail 







HE sheath skirt that is. « 

composed of. only one-br »,"¢ 
two pieces is capable*ofiverh" fF 
graceful and artistic resylts. 
This one (2615) may have,ay ;]j 
seamin front, ifitismorecon-'  -fl 
venient, and the other seam at 
the back may be arranged, 
with an inverted plait.at.the, », 
top.or in the fashionable hakjt »: » . 
style. A dart at each side J 
assists in shaping the skirt § 
over the hips and to the top 
of the high waistline in a way 
that suggests a slight curve 
of the figure, but the skirt is 
not fitted in closely at all; 
it rather suggests a draping 
from the high waistline, this 
effect being obtained by 
means of the fitted bodice 
stay to which the top of the 
skirt is attached. Another effective feature of the 
skirt is the girdle arranged in soft folds, with sash 
ends that come from the closing at the back and are 
loosely knotted in front at the left side with uneven 
ends falling almost to the lower edge. 

There are many fancy buckles of dull gold or old 
silver that are used to clasp the sash at the back, and 
fancy metal pieces sometimes finish the ends. This 
circular skirt is graceful in round length or with a 
medium sweep. The lower edge measures about three 
yards and seven-eighths in the medium sizes. 

This design is in seven sizes, for women who meas- 
ure from twenty to thirty-two inches around the 
waist. For twenty-four inches waist it can be made 
of four yards and a quarter of 36-inch, or three yards 
and seven-eighths of 44-inch, or three yards and a half 
of 50-inch goods, each with two yards of 20-inch 
silk for girdle and sash ends, It is fifteen cents. 


2595, in voile with silk 
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ON ACCOUNT of the 
large hats that are so 
generally worn, and over 
which veils are difficult to 
adjust, invisible netsthat 
cover the hair from brow 
to neck are popular. 
When the hat is retained 
the net protects and 
keeps the hair in its prop- 
er arrangement, and also 
when the occasion ismore 
formal and does not re- 
quire a hat, but does call 
for an elaborate arrange- 
ment of the hair, the net, 
carefully put on, is most 
useful in keeping it in 
good condition. 











CLOTH AND MESSALINE COSTUME COMBINING SKIRT 2615 AND WAIST 2625 (PAGE 28); BLUE CASHMERE 
SKIRT 2595 AND NET WAIST 2584 
31 
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= SPN Is\LL skirts fit snugly over the hips, but 
a 2S \\ they should be cut to admit fulness 
WA <q gradually as they leave the hips, on 
| account of the extra width necessary 
N\|} about the knees for becomingness. It 
is not necessary for it to be volumi- 
nous, as that is out of style, but the 
fulness should be there, as in this skirt (2647), and is 
provided by means of plaited sections inserted at each 
side where the two front sections join the two back 
sections. The skirt is seamed at the center of the 
front and back, and at each side the closing is made 
with the large buttons and buttonholes extending to 
the top of the plaited section, the latter being laid 
in large plaits turning from the front and inserted 
under the extended edge of the front gores. This is 
an excellent style, as it gives the plain, unbroken front 
conducive to length of line, but at the same time the 
necessary fulness at the sides is provided, giving grace 
and ease when the wearer is in motion, which cannot 
but be extremely becoming. It is in clearing or 
shorter length and, with plaits drawn out, measures 
about four and an eighth yards at the lower edge. 

This skirt will be stylish in English worsted of 
bronze-green or bronze-brown, and the buttons may 
be covered with the same cloth or heavy satin the 
same color. Cashmere, English serge, panama and 
cloth are also adaptable. 

The design is in seven 
sizes, from twenty to thir- 
ty-two inches waist meas- 
ure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of twenty- 
four inches waist, if it is 
made of goods without an 
up or down, Jt will require 
six and three-eighth yards 
if the material is 24 inches 
wide; with nap three 
and five-eighth yards 
of 50-inch goods. 






In blue cloth 


HE best results with 
the close-fitting 
skirts are attained when 
they are worn over petti- 
coats fitted at the top 
with careful exactness. 
Some of them are of 
jersey cloth (of silk, 
woolen or cotton weave), 
some of other soft fab- 
rics, and all are full at ' 
the lower edge, for it isa Olive silk cashmere 
fatal mistake to allow 
the fulness of the gown to swing in below the 
knees. Some women wear jersey knickerbockers, 
but satisfying results are had by the careful dressers 
who wear combination undergarments, consisting of 
corset cover and fitted short petticoat. This has 
enough, but no surplus fulness, and no other petti- 
coat is necessary, the drop skirt of the gown being 
sufficient. The new corsets have the very high bust, 


In taupe French serge; blouse-waist 2602 (page 23) with the fulness brought forward, and are very long. 
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aX >) LTHOUGH the plain and closely fitted 
e= \\Ay skirt in sheath style is the prevailing 
Re ( one, it is most desirable that there be 






N 
either a gradual fulness provided by 
the flaring of the gores or else by 
<a) means of plaits. Either is stylish if 
=) the top of the skirt is closely fitted 
down between the hips and knee depth. The skirt 
shown on this page (2641) is the nine-gored model 
with plaits all around, turning from the center front, 
giving there the effect of a narrow box-plaited panel. 
The skirt closes at the left side from the waistline to 
the hem at the joining of the side back and side gores, 
being fastened with buttons and buttonholes the en- 
tire length. Buttons form quite a feature of trim- 
ming on skirts; and in many places, if the skirt will 
admit it, they are applied in double rows or in groups 
of two or three. The plaits may be stitched far 
down to flounce depth or fall free below the hips, as 
will prove most becoming to the wearer. 

With plaits drawn out the lower edge is about four 
yards and a half around, and the skirt may be in 
clearing or shorter length. 

The style of the skirt makes it adaptable for a 
walking skirt in panama, cashmere, English serge, 
worsted and all of the fashionable tailor suitings and 
mannish mixtures. It is in eight sizes, suitable for 
women whose waist meas- 
ure is from twenty to thir- 
ty-four inches. Fora 
woman of twenty-four 
inches waist, if it 1s made 
of goods without an up or 
down, it needs five yards 
of goods 44 inches wide; 
with up or down, nine 
and seven-eighth yards of 
27-inch goods, or five yards 
of 50-inch goods will be 
necessary. The design is 
fifteen cents. 


STYLISH muff 
suggests the half 
of alarge melon. The 
muff proper is made 
in the usual manner, 
lined and covered 
with satin the color of 
the fur. Fur strips, the 
shape of the sections of a 
melon, are lined with the 
same satin, and inch-deep 
quillings of the doubled 
satin finish the edges of 
the fur, the space between 
the strips being nearly as 
wide as the fur, both of which are narrow at the top. 
This combination of satin and fur is very effective 
and both should be of the same shade. Black satin 
with black lynx, a dark castor shade with beaver, seal 
brown with baum marten, a cold gray with chinchilla, 
will give charming effects. Such a muff can be used 
with any style of scarf or neck-piece, and is especially 
pretty with those wide on the shoulders, graduating 
into narrow pointed ends at the waistline. 





Mannish mixture 
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Black storm serge; shirt-waist 2643 (page <6) 
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a ~' P>)HE seven-gored skirt is always a fa- 
EMD oe ia vorite, and this one (2618) is thorough- 
pteny ly up to date in every particular. It 
“\l has the stylish high waistline and 
\\| smoothly-fitted top, supported by a 
2-™4 bodice stay, and the lower edge flares 
(4524) prettily in walking, plaits being ar- 
ranged in fan style at the termination of each side 
seam. In black chiffon broadcloth this skirt wou!d 
be graceful with a short sweep, and with the back in 
habit style. Of such goods, which, of course, has a 
nap, four yards and a quarter in 50-inch width would 
be required for a woman of medium size. The plait 
at the placket is preferred in some cases, and round 
length is sometimes more desirable. 

Of 24-inch goods having no nap seven and a half 
yards would be needed; in 36-inch width four and 
three-quarter yards, and in 44-inch three and five- 
eighth yards. Seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, are procurable, at fifteen cents. 
In the medium sizes the lower edge, with plaits drawn 
out, measures about four and aneighth yards. This 
skirt is equally smart with a shaped plain girdle or one 
in crush style, the former being of the skirt material 
and the latter usually of messaline or some other soft 
silk. A waist of the same fabric, or at least of the 
same color, is most desirable. 





eo 
Ro NGS are one of the most becoming fads of 
the season. Young girls revel in the foamy 


clouds of malines, chiffon, net or lace about the throat © 
and neck, and elderly women find admirable pos- 
sibilities for their needs in the same devices. The 
ruches are plaited very full and fall over the tops of 
the high collars, suggesting a picture from the Eliza- 
bethan era. Girls wear the more extreme ruches, 
which are two or more inches wide; those worn by 
the middle-aged or elderly are more conservative and 
lie closer to the neck. Some of the wide ruches are 
shaped out narrower in front where the collar curves, 
but the outer edge is straight. Ruching as a finish 
to the toilette originated with American fashion- 
makers, but has taken Paris by storm. 

White crépe, doubled, is a very fashionable ruching, 
though for tailor-mades narrow ruching of linen laid 
in tiny plaits, really just showing a line, is quite the 
mode, and is often put in the sleeves also. Anything 
white in the neck of a dress is becoming, particularly 
soft crépe, tulle, chiffon, net or malines. : 





Taupe chiffon broadcloth, with braid 
Skirt 2618; Waist 2563 





In serge and in satin cloth 
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Tan cloth with golden-brown satin girdle 
Skirt 2637; net shirt-waist 2629 (page 27) 





aS NQHE skirts with high waistline and 
Nt Gx io 4 narrow gores at the top which em- 
ALA phasize slenderness of figure more 
‘| successfully attain the proper effect 
, with the habit back, as this permits 
“ia perfectly smooth adjustment. In 
‘this skirt (2637), however, the back 
gore is without a seam of any kind, as the skirt con- 
sists of six gores; the front and back gores are plain, 
almost in panel effect , the closing being made invisibly 
at the left side of the front gore. The skirt may be in 
clearing Jengthor havea short sweep, the latter being 
especially graceful when the skirt is part of a costume 
in Directoire or Empire style. <A pleasing feature of 
this skirt is the plaited section that may be let into 
the lower part of the front gore. The lower edge with 
plaits drawn out measures about three and three- 
eighth yards and with plain front gore two and three- 
quarter yards. This skirt is adaptable to chiffon broad- 
cloth, satin messaline, silk cashmere and similar ma- 
terials. It is in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist measure, and is fifteen cents. For 
a woman of twenty-four inches waist, the skirt with 
plaited front gore, of goods without nap, can be made 
from six yards 24 inches wide; with plain gore, two 
and seven-eighth yards of 44-inch material; with 
nap, three yards of 50-inch goods. 


od 


HE Directoire sash is an effective feature of the 
majority of the narrow, clinging skirts. These 
sashes are made of liberty silk or the softest satin, 
and are sometimes knotted in front, at the left side, 
or with the loosely made knot below the waistline. 
Some have long, ornate buckles at the back and front, 
either of old silver, dull gold or silk braid, and the sash 
ends are finished with the same style metal ornaments. 
Other sashes have deeply-knotted silk fringe on ends 
of different lengths. The folds of silk are arranged 
about the regulation or the raised waistline. 

The color of the sash is usually the exact tone of the 
gown material, or a trifle darker, unless the desirable 
touch of black is added in the sash. 

Directoire shoes are a fashionable accessory to ac- 
company street gowns of this style. They are soft 
and pliant, but are practical for street wear with the 
stylish straight heel. The dull-finished kid has very 
much the appearance of suéde, and the price of these 
smart shoes is quite reasonable. Dressy shoes for in- 
doors are also to be had in Directoire style. 









Directoire satin and French serge 
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TUNIC drapery con- 
tributes an additional 

note of grace to the stylish 
sheath or even a skirt that 
is only moderately plain and 
close fitting. This one 
(2606) consists of a founda- 
tion composed of seven gores 
that are in close adjustment 
about the top and hips, and 
about half the skirt depth. 
The foundation is length- 
ened by a deep flounce hav- 
ing a straight lower edge, 
the. shaping being made at 
the top so it can be made 
out of bordered goods or 
flouncing and yet make al- 
lowance for a sweep when it 
is desired. The tunic is in 
one piece, also having a 
straight lower edge, and the 
back hangs in a graceful 
point over the sweep; if the 
skirt isin round length it wil! 
be well to cut the back of 
the tunic up in two shorter 
points. There the flounce 
measures about four and an 
eighth yards. The top is 
fitted by short darts, so the 
draping hangs in graceful 
folds. Crépe, net, silk voile 
and other soft fabrics are 
adapted to the design, which 
can be had in seven sizes for 
women of twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist measure, 
and is fifteen cents. For 
a woman of twenty-four 
inches waist the skirt re- 
quires six and three-quarter 
yards of flouncing or bor- 
dered goods 31 inches wide 
or four and a half yards of 
other goods 44 inches wide, 
with four and three-quarter 
yards 36 inches wide of 
material used for founda- 
tion. 


Of cashmere with 
shortened tunic 
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Costume of bordered French voile combining 
skirt 2606 and waist 2550 


HE fong, clinging lines of 
the costumes are ex- 
tremely graceful this sea- 
son. When the skirt is 
slashed, as it often is for 
very dressy wear, the drop 
skirt or petticoat, especially 
planned for the slash effect, 
seems to be a part of the 
skirt itself and is often of 
embroidered chiffon rutiles, 
fine soft lace or anything 
that lends itself to the color 
scheme and the decoration, 
and the effect of an inserted 
panel is thus given. Some- 
times the panel really is let 
in and attached tothe skirt, 
filling the opening perma- 


_nently; the bodice is made 


of the same lace or chiffon 
and strapped with the 
bands that follow the slash 
or the lapping of the skirt at 
the sides. The skirts have 
shght fulness and require a 
little careful practise in 





In sweep length 


order to handle them grace- 
fully, but it is not difficult to 
accomplish, and the narrow 
train extends in a long 
point. .The general effect 
is altogether graceful and 
feminine, and appeals 
strongly to the lover of ar- 
tistic lines and curves. 
Black-and-white gowns 
are so much worn just now 
that jet jewelry has been 
taken up by old and young 
alike. Hair ornaments of jet 
are becoming to brunettes as 
well as to blonds, and the 
ultra fashionable are wear- 
ing jet in various pretty 
forms—aigrets, earrings, dog 
collars, brooches, combs, 
filets and strings of jet beads. 


HE variety and beauty 

of bordered materials 
contribute, in a large meas- 
ure, to the effective develop- 
ment of skirts in soft silks, 
chiffon and veiling materi- 
als. By the use of such 
goods, a skirt or bodice can 
be given a trimming with- 
out additional expense, or 
work requiring only a little 
thoughtful planning on the 
part of the person who is 
copying a mode. This skirt 
(2626) is an excellent one for 
fabrics of this type as well as 
for plain goods and embroid- 
ered flouncing. The upper 
part of the skirt consists of 
seven gores, which can be 
gathered about the top or 
the fulness closely adjusted 
by means of tucks stitched 
over the hips. <A flounce 
with a straight lower edge 
completes the skirt, and it 





Bordered amethyst voile 


may have a medium sweep or 
be in round length, accord- 
ing to the use for which it is 
intended; the lower edge 
measures about four and a 
half yards. <A designof this 
type is always in demand 
for the development of nets, 
mousseline, silk voile and 
chiffon. It is in eight sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and 
is fifteen cents. To copy it 
for a woman of twenty-four 
inches waist, it needs four 
and a half yards of bordered 
goods 46 inches wide, or 
two and three-eighth yards 
of nainsook 36 inches wide. 
with four and a half yards 
of 26-inch flouncing. 


SKIRTS GIVING SLENDER LINES 
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Taupe cashmere skirt 2626, with soutache 
braid; Waist 2634 (page 28) 
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NEW weave has just 

made its appearance 
among the materials for the 
tailleur, and as it is being 
adopted with considerable 
enthusiasm in Paris it is 
quite worth mentioning. 
It is called the phantom 
stripe and is not unlike the 
shadow stripe of a few sea- 
sons ago, save that it is 
scarcely perceptible, the 
colors being so well blended 
that the stripe is only appar- 
ent in reflection. One finds 
it in many new color com- 
binations, but of so subdued 
a character that the effect is 
not in the least bizarre. 

Apropes of materials for 
coats and suits, very hand- 
some results are produced 
by the beautiful ottoman 
silk brought out this season 
and used for these suits and 
evening wraps, and sepa- 
rate coats to be worn with 
cloth or silk skirts. Otto- 
man also plays a leading 
part in millinery, as the 
majority of hats have either 
the corded silk crown or 
brim facing, where it is dis- 
played with good effect, and 
the width of the brims 
allows its extensive use for 
draping the hat with mas- 
sive, voluminous folds. 

All the beautiful soft fab- 
rics are used for indoor wear 
where any style of dressy 
gown is demanded. Em- 
broideries com bine many 
different colors sometimes, 
and also gold and silver 
threads, but the colors are 
so soft as to give harmony of 
tone even where several are 
gorgeously blended in the 
embroidery on one gown. 





Pink lawn with embroidered 
flounce 


CLOTHES FOR HOME WEAR 






ex or a sash gir- 

(LEDS dle, which will 
give it more the appearance of a 
dress and not simply an ordin- 
ary wrapper. This is one com- 
mendable feature of the wrap- 
per (2598) here illustrated; the 
top of the body being laid in 
plaits stitched to yoke depth in 
front and below the waistline 
in the back gives the plain, 
smooth back and the desirable 
fulness in front for easy com- 
fort, while the neck may have 
the plain standing collar or a 
rolling one, unless a collarless 
neck with a flat band trimming 
is preferred. In the latter 
case, a Dutch outline is given. 
If the sash ribbon with loops 
and ends is not desired, a 
shaped girdle or belt can be 
worn. The deep ruffle on the 
skirt is also suggestive of a 
dress, but it can be omitted at 
pleasure, and the sleeves may 
be in plain full length or full 
elbow sleeves gathered to bands 


\ a planning a wrapper or any kind 
s of negligee, it is we]l to have in mind 
A the suitability of the garment for wear 
in the morning, and have it of such a 
| type that it can be worn with a belt 





Madras wrapper 2598, with needlework 
and a plain development of 2632 


F THE sash adds immensely to the effect of a 
dressy gown, how much more does it add to a 
pretty tea-gown; and there are so many ways for 
adjusting the sash and so many places for it to be tied 
that different effects may be produced. This tea- 


gown, 2632, has a round yoke to 
which the body is attached, and 
it may be outlined with the 
fancy bertha under which the 
ends of the sash start in the 
back and are brought forward 
and tied at the left side; or they 
may Start under a fancy buckle 
at the back and the ends of 
the sash be tipped with metal 
pieces like the buckle; then, 
again, the sash may be adjusted 
at the regulation waistline. 
The round yoke and bertha 
suggest many possibilities in 
trimming effects, as the yoke 
can be made of chiffon, net or 
all-over lace, the latter being 
especially effective for a 
dainty negligee, and the sleeves 
can always be trimmed in har- 
mony with the bertha and 
yoke. Plain coat sleeves are 
provided which have a small 
amount of fulness at the top, 
and full sleeves gathered into 
cufis are also included: the coat 
sleeves may be cut off at elbow 


or to deep cuffs. 


Light-blue albatross 
wrapper 





The lower edge of the wrapper meas- 


ures about three and five- 
eighth and the flounce about 
five and a quarter yards. 
This wrapper will be very 
useful in lawn, dotted swiss, 
India linon and the printed 
flower fabrics, while for cooler 
weather French challis witha 
satin stripe or dresden figure, 


albatross, or Scotch flannel 


can be utilized. It isin seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to for- 
ty-four inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. Tocopy 
the wrapper without the 
flounce, for a woman of me- 
dium size, needs ten and 
three-eighth yards 24 inches 
wide, or five and three-eighth 
yards 444nches wide. With 
the flounce, it will need four- 
teen yards of 24-inch or seven 
and a half yards of 44-inch 
goods, and two and a quar- 
ter yards of wide ribbon for 
the belt and sash. Becoming- 
ness of color is of more im- 
portance than the quality of 
material employed for such a 
garment. 
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length when desired. A fitted lining supports the 


wrapper, the back of which 
is laid in a Watteau plait 
from the edge of the yoke, 
which is a graceful feature 
especially when the wrapper 
has a medium sweep, though 
it is often in round length, the 
lower edge measuring about 
three and five-eighth yards. 
The high collar or round 
outline may finish the neck. 
This tea-gown can be dain- 
tily reproduced in China silk, 

flowered crépe de Chine, 

French challis, India silk 
and soft woolen fabrics. It 
is in Six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust meas- 
ure, and is fifteen cents. For 
a woman of medium size, to 
copy it in 24-inch goods re- 
quires ten and an eighth 
yards, or six yards of 44-inch 
goods, each with three-eighths 
of a yard of lace 18 inches 
wide for the yoke and three- 
eighths of a yard of insertion 
to trim, and three and three- 
quarter yards of ribbon for 
the girdle. 





Dotted cashmere (2632) 
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\ HITE-FLOWERED LAVENDER CHALLIS WRAPPER 2598, AND EMBROIDERED CREPE TEA-GOWN 2632, WITH LACE 
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ey DAINTI- 
tz \4 NESS and 
ti@ good taste 
a | | character- 
aN a8 - ize the ma- 
HY 7a Fn; terial and 
= adc style of the 
dressing-sack, it can 
be worn with pleasure as 
having little of a negligee 
appearance. This one 
(2622) can be made of India 
linon or Persian lawn, either 
of which will launder well 
and be serviceable; they 
can be trimmed with swiss 
needlework or valenciennes 
lace, and with a bow of 
satin ribbon at the neck and 
a belt of the trimming ma- 
terial will be both comfort- 
able and pretty. The trim- 
ming about the neck is as 
flat as is consistent with 
comfort. and the plain 
sleeves may be in full or 
three-quarter length, while 
the gathered sleeve may 
terminate at the elbow or 
have adeep cuff. The sack 
can be made of challis or 
albatross, or crépe de Chine. 
China silk and similar ma- 
terials may be used to give 
a more fancy effect. It is 
in eight sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For a woman of 
medium size, it requires 
three and five-eighth yards 
of 27-inch, or two and a half 
yards of 36-inch, or two and. 
a quarter yards of 44-inch 
goods. 









SH 


ANY women have the mistaken idea that the 
present fashionable dress, which seemed ex- 
treme at first, is trying to the figure, but, truth 
to tell, it is exactly the reverse. 
been said and written.about the hipless woman of the 


period and the woman of 
curves not being seen, that 
one who welghed over ninety 
pounds felt herself hopelessly 
out of style. Take first the 
high waistline, which appar- 
ently adds to a woman's 
height every inch above the 
normal line. A woman un- 
duly long-waisted gains in 
Stature by attaining better 
proportions, and she who has 
a short waist raises the line 
just a trifle and gets the same 


effect. Then, the elimination of the decided outward 
curve over the hips and inward at the normal waist- 
line gives length of line by increasing the appearance 
cf slenderness. The abserce of fulness, plaits or 
gathers prevails in gowns, long coats and wraps. 


Dotted viyella, cash 
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Embroidered swiss with lace 





mere and French flannel 


NTIQUE, Oriental and 
other kinds of odd 
jewelry are the order of the 
day. Earrings, which at 
first revival consisted of a 
large pearl or cabochon-cut 
gem, have now assumed 
the quaint, old-time pendent 
form. That part which 
rests against the lobe of the 
ear may be the round pearl, 
coral or any stone desired, 
while a pear-shaped pend- 
ant, always of the same 
jewel, hangs below. Some 
of them are only about half 
an inch long, but the ma- 
jority of the pendants are 
at least an inch in length. 
Women who are fastidious 
in these small details of 
dress that count for so much 
as a whole have different 
sets, such as coral, aqua 
marine, tourmaline, beryl, 
amethyst or jade, so their 
jewels may reflect the color 
scheme of their costume or 
its trimming. 

Belt pins and buckles are 
of old copper, brass, silver 
or gold, carved with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, Chinese 
or Japanese phrases, the 
signs of the zodiac, and set 
with the more unusual 
stones, such as jade, Japis 
lazuli, cat’s-eye, turquoise 
matrix and odd gems of 
many kinds. 

The same stones used in 
belt buckles are also seen in 
the more bizarre form of 
necklaces which have pend- 
ants like the earrings. 


cH 


NIQUE incharacter are the necklaces made of the 
bridges taken from old-time watches of English 
workmanship. The bridges are all different, and 
So much has must be matched upin size, the hand carving giving 
them a charming individuality. It was first thought 


that the return of the long 
sleeve meant the doom of the 
bracelet, but this favorite of 
fashion has very happily 
adapted itself tochanged con- 
ditions. The vogue of the 
short sleeve brought out so 
many bracelets of beautiful 
design that women are un- 
willing togivethemup. And, 
inasmuch as the long sleeves 
are much oftener of thin ma- 
terial than otherwise, and 
seem merely an excuse for an 


arm covering, the bracelet 1s now worn on the out- 
side, and adds to the attractive and dainty effect. 
The narrow band with delicate chasing is still worn, 
but the newest ones are half an inch wide, of flexibie 
links set with all kinds of stones. 
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Flowered yellow crépe de Chine dressing-sack (2614) with lace and black velvet, and the same design 
in pink cashmere with embroidery 


\ dresden -figured taffeta will make 
‘44 up a charming and dainty dressing- 
sack by this design (2614). The 
sleeve in pointed outline, reaching 
about the depth of the elbow, will be 
: attractive with the development in 
‘hess materials if the sack is outlined 
with lace beading run with velvet ribbon, 
and will be attractive if the shallow yoke 
is cut out in the neck for a square out- 
line and the yoke effect is made of all- 
over baby Irish or valenciennes lace. The 
lower edge of the fancy yoke should also 
be outlined with the ribbon-run lace bead- 
ing, and finished with tiny bows at the 
front and on the pointed sleeves. 
° The tucks that extend over the shoul- 
ders are becoming to the majority, and if 
they are only stitched to yoke depth the 
fulness may be pressed below and the 
lower edge cf the sack may be ina 








Lawn dressing-sack with 
rolling collar and full 
sleeves 


pointed outline similar to that of the sleeves. This 
same style of development might be used in lawn, 
batiste and printed dotted swiss. If some warmth 
is desired in cold weather, this excellent design could 
be copied in French or Scotch flannel, albatross or 
cashmere, and have a high neck with a narrow collar 
and the sleeves gathered into band cuffs below the el- 
bow; the lower edge may be straight 
around if the pointed outline is not de- 
sired. The collar and cuffs might be 
finished with buttonholed scallops or with 
lace, and soft satin ribbon draw the sack 
in at the waistline. The design can be 
adapted to any material that is generally 
used for a dressing-sack, and is in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, at fifteen cents. For a 
woman of medium size, the sack can be 
reproduced from three and five-eighth 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or two 
and three-fourth yards 36 inches wide, or 
two and a quarter yards 44 inches wide. 


NIGHTGOWN with open 
Sj neck sufficiently large to 
“ut be slipped over the head 
' has several points of ad- 
i | Vantage to commend it; 
MAY aa. one of which is the ease in 

ham aaiete “14 making it,as there are no 
buttons, buttonholes or facings. Anoth- 
er feature of such a gown is the fact that a 
plain space in front 1s possible for the use 
of hand embroidery, and for the introduc- 
tion of lace motifs or other decoration. 
This gown (2609) has the fulness tucked 
on the shoulders to about yoke depth, 
while the entire 
space between these 
tucks is plain, and a 
small pattern of 
hand embroidery 
will render it very 
attractive. The 
back is tucked in 
groups of short 
tucks. The full 








ty style and one that 
2609, of nainsook 


oR) 
OMEN whvp prefer to. wear petti- 
coats at all times find it necessary 
that the petticoat be fitted in the same 
sheath style as the gown under which 
itis worn. For wear with fashionable 
gowns of the Directoire and Empire 
type this petticoat (2651) is suitable, as 
it consists of five yores that are closely 
fitted and wich have the fulness at 
the back laid in an inverted plait or 
gored out entirely for the habit-back. 
However, for the very thin woman 
who prefers gathers at the back, the 
skirt can be drawn up by a tape ina 
casing; a deep flounce formed of two 
flounces put together is added, so that 
it will hold out the clinging, soft fabric 
of the dress and prevent it falling 
around the feet ungracefully. Under 
this deep 
flounce 1s a 
narrow dust 
ruffle. This 
deep flounce 
can be sewed 
to the petti- 
coat with a 
band of in- 


sleeve may be gathered to a lace- 
edged band, the same style of 
finish being used on the neck 
above the nbbon-run beading; 
the flowing sleeve is both a pret- 
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2609, sleeves of flouncing 


of insertion 
iS very eaSi- 
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2651, lawn with needlework 


and three- 
inches wide, or four yards 45 
inches wide will be needed, each 
with two and an eighth yards 


eighth yards of edging. 


ly made, as needlework flouncing is adapt- 
able for it, or a trimming of lace and in- 
sertion matching the neck may be used. 
Both are in elbow length. Either striped, 
checked or plain nainsook is a favorite 
material for gowns of this type, as it is soft 
and always launders well; longcloth, 
French cambric, pongee and China or other 
wash silks are also used. The gown is in 
seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it can be 
made out of four and three-eighth yards of 
nainsook 36 inches wide, with one and an 
eighth yard of 
flouncing 15% 
inches deep for the 
flowing sleeves, 
seven-eighths of a 
yard of insertion, 
and one and three- 
eighth yard of edg- 
ing for the neck; or, 
of other goods, six 
quarter yards 27 


and three and an 





SD With closed sleeves 


This petticoat may be closed at the 
back in the regulation manner, but 
with the habit back or inverted plait it 
may be found more convenient to 
have the closing in front at the side 
seam. The skirt measures about 
three yards and a quarter at the lower 
edge, and the flounce about four vards 
and an eighth; for a plain skirt both 
the dust ruffle and the deep flounce 
can be left off, as the five gores are of 
such good design and shape as to be 
very Satisfactory. 

The design is ineight sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, and is fifteen cents. To re- 
produce it for a woman of twenty- 
four inches waist measure requires five 
and a half yards of cambric 36 inchcs 
wide, with 
four and an 
eighth yards 
of flouncing 
“eight and 
three-fourth 
inches deep, 
or of other 
goods eleven 





2651, of blue taffeta 


sertion, or a cord is a good 
style of heading fora 
silk petticoat; though it is 
sometimes desirable to have 
this flounce attached to the 
skirt with buttons and 
buttonholes under a band 
of trimming. In this way 
many pretty washable or 
plaid silk flounces can be 
used on a silk foundation. 


and three-eighth yards 20 
inches wide, or six and 
seven-eighth yard 36 
inches wide, or five and 
five-eighth yards 45 inches 
wide, each with a yard and 
a quarter of silk for ruffle 
to trim, or six and an eighth 
yards of edging and nine 
and three-eighth yards of 
insertion. 





Flounce buttoned on 





ORa full or draped waist 
of any kind it is essential 
that the lining be fitted with 
exactness. This French lin- 
ing (2624) is suitable for a 
blouse-waist or a bodice of 
modish design, and it is 
provided with a high-neck 
development, being also 
adaptable to a shallow 
round neck or to an open 


round or Square outline. © 


If it is to be closed in front, 
the edzes may be curved 
or straight, or it can be 
made to close at the back. 
It is provided with a plain 
sleeve, which may be in 
long style falling partially 
over the hand; the sleeve 
iS Suitable for tucked net, 


co 


S A change in the style 

of sleeves is more 
marked than in any other 
part of one’s dress, it is well 
for the observant woman to 
select an up-to-date sleeve 
design when planning any 
gown, but especially if a 
shirt-waist is under con- 
sideration. The latter gar- 
ment, if plain, makes it all 
the more necessary for the 
sleeve to be in conformity 
with the latest decrees of 
fashion. Thissleeve (2600) 
is in the most approved 
style, whether it has the 
turn-back French cuffs or 


the regulation shirt-waist cuff. Thereisasmall amount 
of fulness above the cuff, that is sometimes tucked. 
This shirt-waist sleeve can be shortened to three- 
quarter depth, if it is desired, and also have the 
French cuff. The other sleeve here shown with it is 
of the leg-o’-mutton shaping, and it may also be finish- 





2644, one-seam sleeves 





WAIST LINING AND SLEEVES 





French lining 2624, with short and long body, 
and sleeves 


Shirt-Waist and | 
with link and turnback cuffs 


wv 


OT only are these modish sleeve designs 
adaptable for a new gown and fabric, 

but they are excellent for the purpose of bring- 
ing up to date a gown that is slightly passé, as 
it goes without saying that the style of a sleeve 
makes the style of the gown. These sleeves 
(2644) are adaptable to net tucked in one- 
eighth-inch tucks evenly spaced from the 
shoulder to the hand, and which need no fur- 
ther trimming than a frill at the hand headed 
by a narrow band of satin or chiffon velvet the 
color of the costume. One of the other de- 
signs shows quarter-ineh tucks arranged in 
groups, which may have a plain space or band 
trimming between the groups; the third sleeve 
shows tucks half an inch wide evenly spaced, 
and this sleeve, like the other, may be long or 
in three-quarter length. Net, lace, chiffon, 
crépe de Chine, messaline, chiffon taffeta, silk 





43 


chiffon or lace, and it may 
be cut off at elbow or three- 
quarter length. Shaped side- 
front and side-back sections 
‘produce satisfactory results: 
the lining may terminate at 
the waistline or below. It 
is in nine sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-eight inches 
bust measure, and is ten 
cents. With short body and 
long sleeves, for medium 
size, the lining requires 
three and three-eighth 
yards of 20-inch material; 
short body and short sleeves 
need two and three-quarter 
yards in the same width; 
with long body and without 
sleeves, one yard 45 inches 
wide is necessary. 


cm 


ed with the regulation cuff 
and laps, if desired, or it 
may be finished without a 
cuff. These sleeves can be 
used in shirt-waists of silk, 
satin, piquéorlawn. They 
belong rather to the tailored 
type of waist which is de- 
veloped in satin or taffeta 
of the same color tobe 
worn with a Winter coat 
suit, quite as much as in 
the washable materials 
such as madras, linen, strip- 
ed nainsook and similar 
fabrics. These sleeves are _ 
in six sizes, adaptable to 
arms that measure from ten 


to fifteen inches, and it is ten cents for each size. 
For a pair of sleeves for twelve-inch arm measure, it 
will require a yard anda half of 24-inch goods or one 
and an eighth yard of 36-inch goods, or seven-eighths 
of a yard of 44-inch goods. 
sertion make suitable trimming. 


Hand-embroidery or in- 





2644, with wide and narrow 
tucks and in shorter length 


voile, etc., are suitable. They are in six sites, from ten to fifteen inches arm measure. at ten cents each size. 
A pair of full-length sleeves requires one and seven-eighth yard of 27-inch goods, or a yard of 45-inch goods; 
the three-quarter length requiring a yard and a half, and three-quarters of a yard, in these widths. 






bea der lines and graceful folds 
\ {| of the season's gowns, it 
ta \ iS necessary not only that 
cay. 2 PR Ba : the corset be in harmony 

sae aw “44 with this 
style of dress, but that the 
underwear also be smoothly 
fitted so there is not a 
wrinkle or superfluous fold. 
To meet such necessity this 
garment (2597), combining 
a corset cover of French de- 
sign and knickerbocker 
drawers, 1s especially adapt- 
ed. The corset cover has 
side-front and side-back 
seams so that it can be 
fitted as smoothly as the 
bodice of the dress, and the 
drawers top is entirely with- 
out fulness, fitted with darts 
at the back and hips, 
and joined to the cover 
in a narrow seam at the 


cH 


[% THE Winter it is often necessary to have a slip of 

silk or lawn to wear under a lingerie or net waist 
to provide a slight additional warmth. This design 
(2596) can be used for a slip alone, or it can be adopted 
as a Shirt-waist lining. If intended for a lining, the 
close-fitting style with darts may be used, and for a 
blouse lining the one without darts, having the fulness 
gathered in the front and at the center of the back, is 
suggested. In the same way the preferred type of 
sleeve can be adopted, one being in leg-o’-mutton style, 
having a small amount of fulness at the armhole but 
quite plain throughout its entire length, whether in full 
or three-quarter length. The full sleeve may end just 
below the elbow with a narrow 
band or a wider cuff. The 
neck of the slip may have a 
collar or a frill finish. The 
design is in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and is ten cents. 
For a woman of medium size 
the fitted blouse with long 
sleeves can be made of three 
and a quarter yards of 20-inch 
goods, or one and five-eizhths 
yard of 45-inch goods, the 
close-fitted lining with long 
sleeves requiring two and three- 

quarter yards of 20-inch goods. 








2596 


Views of blouse-slip or lining 
2596, in different forms 









Corset cover and drawers 2597 as separate 
garments, and in combination 
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waistline. The corset cover can have a 
pointed or round neck outline, finished 
with ribbon-run beading and lace, which 
is dainty and does not interfere with 
the smooth fit of the dress. The shield 
sleeves are optional. The knickerbockers 
are drawn in about the knee 
by an clastic in a casing. 
These garments can be 
worn separately, but if 
combined an ideal effect 
may be the result, in any 
material from the thinnest 
silk, satin or nainsook to 
flannel or serge to be worn 
with a street dress. It is in 
eight sizes from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust 
measure, and is fifteencents. 
For medium size, the corset 
cover can be made of one 
yard of goods 36 inches 
wide, or three-quarters of a 
yard of 45-inch goods, the 
drawers requiring two and 
an eighth yards. 
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T IS very desirable sometimes to wear a high-neck 
corset cover, aS a garment of this type pro- 
vides a little more warmth than the low-neck one, 
while filling its ordinary function asa cover. The one 
here illustrated (2628) is fitted with darts in front and 
side seams in the back, provision being made for it to 
be cut in round, square or V neck outline when pre- 
ferred. When visible buttons are not wanted, a fly 
can be added to the front and the closing made invisi- 
ble. With the high-neck development, plain, full- 
length sleeves may be used, or they may be shorter to 
elbow depth, and with the open neck the sleeveless 
finish or the shield sleeves are used. India linon, 
nainsook, French lawn, long- 
cloth and wash silk may be used 
for the corset cover, with valen- 
ciennes, cluny or torchon lace, 
hand embroidery or lace insets 
for decoration. The corset 
cover iS in nine sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-eight inches 
bust measure, and is ten cents. 
Fora woman of medium size, 
the corset cover with long 
sleeves can be made from two 
yards of thirty-six-inch goods; 
without sleeves, a yard and a 
quarter in the same width will 
be sufficient. 








Filted corset cover 2628, with high neck, short and long 
sleeves, and with round neck and sleeveless 
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Cashmere dress 2603, with Guimpe 2494 


HE design for a jumper dress (2603) 
illustrated above is quite simple, con- 
sisting of a tucked over-blouse with pretty 
square-neck outline, and to it is attached 
a nine-gored skirt, a side plait being laid 








HE so-called three- 
piece suit is by all 


/ means the thing for | 
; misses and girls, from an 


economical as well as a 


\ fashionable point of 
|) view. 


By having a coat 
of the same material as 


_ the one-piece dress, when 
| it is Jaid aside a com- | 


plete costume with 


| elaborate over-blouse | 
may be disclosed. The | 
| guimpe may be of Rus- | 
| sian net with straps of 


satin the color of the 


| dress material, the satin 
| also finishing the top of 
| the over-blouse. 
| over-blouse and skirt are 
| joined at the waistline, 


The 


which is raised from two 
to three inches, pointed 


| in the back, while the | 
front may be only atrific | 
above the normal posi- | 


tion. The jumper may 
be a small affair, as the 


| opening at the top is 
| deep and the portions 
over the shoulder very | 
| narrow. | 
| pretty with Turkish em- 


It wll be 
broidery, or with gold 


and silver threads inter- 


| mingled with the silk 


threads in the trimming 


| of the net guimpe. 





Olive-green 


at the lower part of each seam and 

an inverted plait at the back. It hasno panama 
sleeves, so the dress will be pretty worn 

with a guimpe of tucked or figured net. A band fold 


may trim the skirt or be omitted at pleasure, and the 
lower edge measures about three and seven-eighth 
This dress is suitable 


yards with plaits drawn out. 
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Copied in brown chiffon taffeta 


for small women as well as misses, and 
will be serviceable developed of panama, 
cashmere, voile or similar fabrics, with 
folds of satin to finish the neck and arm- 
hole. It is in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years of age, and is fifteen cents. 
Without band, for a girl of fifteen years, 
it needs seven and an eighth yards 24 


inches wide, or three and seven-eighth yards 44 inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of silk for trimming. 
The band requires a yard and an eighth of 24-inch, 
or three-quarters of a yard of 44-inch goods. 
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(GS ZN HE shirt-waist dress 

CA fanswers many de- 
NY vif] mands that are made 






“~) dress of wash fabric 

= or a dress of taffeta 
mane in the same way but adapted to 
other uses. The main thing in a dress 
of this character is to have the design 
strictly up to date, as its smartness 
depends upon the little things that 
distinguish a new dress from an old 
one in such matters as the size and 
shape of the sleeves, the style of 
collar, the closing, the shaping and 
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Cashmere shirt-waist dress, 2642 


~ 





width of the skirt. In this dress, 
(2642) the sleeves are of fashiona- 
ble cut, as both the regulation 
and the leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist 
sleeve with link cuffs are much worn 
and very popular; the three-quarter 
length sleeves with turn-back cuffs 
are used when the neck has a Dutch 
rolling collar; with the neck-band 
finish, any style of collar may be 


«be eee ar* 





2642, of madras 


2601, of lawn 
























worn. Sometimes the closing has the 
simulated box plait, but the coat closing 
is used by many. 
skirt may have either an inverted plait 
at the back or be in habit style, and 
the lower edge measures about three 
and seven-eighth yards. 
wide fold is used on the skirt it is 
placed as far above the lower edge as 
its own width, and its edges are slight- 
ly rounded in front and finished with 


The seven-gored 


When the 


tinv buttons. However, quite as 
many plain skirts are seen as those 
with fold trimming. While the 


patch pocket is optional, it adds a 
pretty feature to the plain waist. 






Dress 2601, with tucks 


The dress is in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years of age, and 
is fifteencents. Fora girl of fifteen 
years or a woman of thirty-two 
inches bust measure the dress needs 
nine and a quarter yards 24 inches 
wide, or four and an eighth yards 44 
inches wide, with one and a quarter 
yard of 24-inch or three quarter 
yard of 44-inch extra for the band. 
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. IOTHING is prettier on the 
*% dresses of young girls than 
A small tucks, though they 
are as suitable for women’s 





“i (2601) is adaptable for 
? #small women as well as 
misses. It is such a simple design that 
it can be uscd for a dress of lawn, India 
linon, gingham, cotton batiste, chiffon taf- 
feta, satin messaline and voile, all of which 
will be pretty with the fulness in the body 
tucked where it joins 
the circular yoke, and 
in the top of the skirt 
where it is attached to 
the belt. For a dress 
of chiffon, mousseline, 
crépe de Chine or lib- 
erty, the fulness may 
be gathered instead of 
tucked, as these mate- 
rials will naturally fall 
in soft, clinging folds. 
The blouse-waist can 
be finished with a high 
neck having a tall col- 
lar or with a round 
Dutch neck. With the 
latter development the 
Sleeves in elbow or 
three-quarter length 
will be a suitable ac- 
companiment, 


4) 


Three styles of sleeve 
are included, one being 
the plainleg-o’-mutton, 
another is similar in 
shape, but has groups of 
tucks extending around 
the arm, from the upper 
part to the wrist, while 
the third is slightly full 
and gathered to wide 
band cuffs. The skirt 
is lengthened by a 
flounce which hasa 
straight lower edge, and 
is, therefore, adaptable 
for flouncing or goods 
with a border. The 
skirt measures about 
four yards around and 
may be attached to the 
body at the regulation | 
waistline, or the waist- 
line may be raised in | 

ointed style at the 
eck. The dressisin six Jumper 2619 
sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years of age, 
and is fifteen cents. To copy it fora girl of 
fifteen years requires three and seven-eighth 
yards of nainsook 36 inches wide, with four 
yards of flouncing 18 inches deep; of other 
goods, nine and a quarter yards 24 inches 
wide, or six yards 36 inches wide, or four 
and seven-eighths 44 inches wide, each with 
five-eighths of a yard of lace for yoke, collar 
and cuffs. 











Skirt, 2611 


FEW short tucks on the shoulders of 
the over-blouse tend to give a trifle 
broader effect to the shoulders, and the ful- 
ness below is also becoming to the slender, 
girlish figure. In this jumper (2619) the 
sleeve effect is in one with the body and is 
shaped somewhat by the tucks above it; a 
bertha finishes the top, and bands for the 
edges are in harmony with the bertha. It 
is a pretty design for a dress of panama, 
cashmere, voile, chiffon broadcloth, chiffon 
taffeta, faille or other dress silks. When 
the skirt of the dress is 
of material that is too 
heavy for the over- 
blouse the latter can be 
made of thin silk or 
heavy net the color of 
the skirt and may be 
trimmed with a narrow 
velvet.or satin facing. 
The jumper is in six 
sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years of age, 
and is fifteen cents. 
To make it for_a girl 
of fifteen requires two 
and an eighth yards of 
27-inch goods, or onc 
and a quarter of 44- 
inch goods, each with 
three-quarters of a yard 
of silk for bertha, belt 
and armhole bands. 


cm 


HIS five-gored skirt 
(2611) is a becom- 

ing one for misses or 
for small women, and 
possesses the advan- 
tage of closing at the 
back with an inverted 
plait or closing at the 
left side of the front 
gore; the latter is es- 
pecially advantageous 
when the habit back 
is used, as it insures a 
smoothly-fitted skirt, 
besides being an ex- 
ceedingly stylish fea- 
ture just now. The 
skirt is perfectly plain 
to hip depth, but below 
that the fulness is grad- 
uated, and the lower 
edge measures about 
three and a half yards 
: around. Theskirt 
Guimpe 2494 will be pretty in serge, 
worsted, tailor suiting, cheviot and similar 
fabrics, and the wide fold is an optional 
feature ending at each side of the closing 
when used. It is in six sizes, from fourteen 
to nineteen years, and is fifteen cents. For 
a girl of fifteen years to copy it requires three 
anda half yards of goods 44 inches wide 
without an up and down, or three and a 
quarter of 50-inch goods with nap, and five- 
eighths of a yard of the latter for the band. 
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Brown worsted coat 2649, girls’ coat 2631, of heavy serge, and long coat 2649, of broadcloth with satin 


47N EMPIRE coat is a style that is ex- 
evil tremely becoming to the youthful fig- 


ure, and is not at all trving, 
{as it seems to bring out 
4the most graceful lines. 
1 This one (2649) is an espe- 

=2iA<4 cially smart style and is 
capable of being modified to meet different 
requirements. It can bea full-length coat, 
but at the same time it possesses a dis- 
tinguished and dressy appearance which is 
given by the tall Consulat collar, the Di- 
rectoire revers and cuffs, as well as the 
raised waistline, which is slightly pointed at 
the back. The front of the short body has 
tiny darts which give a perfect contour, and 
the joining of the circular skirt is concealed 
under the belt, from which sash ends hang 
almost to the lower edge in front. Either 
of the two styles of sleeve may be chosen, 
both of which have a small amount of ful- 
ness at the armhole, but the plain coat 
sleeve may be buttoned from the elbow to 








2649, with plain 
sleeves 


the wrist, if desired, thus insuring a closer fit ; the other 
sleeve is a trifle fuller and may be gathered under the 


cuff. The circular shaped skirt is provided 
with fulness at the top, which can be laid in 
an inverted box plait at the center, or if 
not desirable it can be gored out and have 
a plain, smooth-fitting back. The lower 
edge of the coat may be in pointed outline 
and ina shorter length. Fora dressy gar- 
ment broadcloth, ottoman silk or satin 
cloth may be trimmed with satin or velvet 
bands, and for general wear wide-wale 
serge, cheviot, unfinished worsted and 
suiting materials are adaptable. 

The design is obtainable in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years of age, and is fif- 
teen cents. For full-length coat in the fif- 
teen-year size it needs three and three- 
eighth yards of 54-inch goods, the shorter 
coat requiring two and three-quarter yards, 
each with five-eighths of a yard of silk 20 
inches wide for facing the collar, cuffs and 
wide revers. 
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Sm out sash ends. 


Red broadcloth coat 2604 % 


UCH a coat as this one (2631) hanging straight 
from the shoulders, illustrated on this and on the 
opposite page, is almost indispensable for much wear 
and hard service. It has no scams in the 
back, and at each side they are left open in 
vents trimmed with buttons. The front 
closes in double-breasted style, which is be- 
coming to the child and a protection to the 
chest, as it may close entirely to the neck 
and have a high turn-down, or notched col- 
lar. Regulation coat sleeves, plainly fin- 
ished or with turn-back 
cuffs, are supplied and 
the applicd pockets are 
convenient and _ useful. 
The coat can be devel- 
oped in broadcloth, 
serge, covert, diagonal 
cloth, and fancy tweed. 
It is in eleven sizes, 
from four to fourteen 
years of age, and is fif- 
teen cents. To develop 
the coat in full length 
for a girl of nine years 
requires two and a half 
yards of material 44 
inches wide, or two and 
an eighth yards 54 inches wide, the seven- 
eighths length requiring two and a quarter 
yards of the former with a quarter of a 
yard of 20-inch velvet for the collar. 





2631, of covert 





2604, plain sleeves 


HE influence of the Directoire anc 
Empire periods in the world of 
dress has extended from the domain 
of the grown ups to that of the little 
folks. Its effect is strongly marked on 
the season’s coats and is manifest on 
the little dresses in points of decora- 
tion, as well as in their general lines. 
Many coats have wide revers and [a]! 
in straight lines, while the dresses 
have the shortened waistline and sof! 
sashes adjusted in Empire style, some 
knotted in front or at the side with 
long ends decorated with tassels, 
balls or beads, all of which is quite a 
contrast to the ribbon sash tied 
with a big bow at the back, which 
has been a style for little girls 
for so long that it is looked upon 
as a necessary feature of their 
The sash arranged 
in Empire effect is extremely 
becoming to a chubby child, 
and if a child is of slight build 
its dress of soft material gath- 
ered to the Empire waist tends 
to obliterate the angles and in- 
vest it with a childish grace. Coats 
fashioned with Empire waists some- 
times have the sash composed o! 
folds of silk attached to the coat and 
knotted in front, or it may be with- 
Also, ties similar to 
' the sashes are attached under the 
folds of the collars or come from un- 
der the large pointed revers. 





2604, reproduced in serge 


S the majority of mothers dress their little girls in 
frocks of white washable material all Winter, it is 
necessary that their coats should be of extremely warm 


material, So as to afford the greatest protec- 
tion. This coat, 2604, is suitable for chil- 
dren from six months to eight years of age, 
and, being in full length. entirely covers the 
little dress. In addition to this, it closes in 
double-breasted fashion to the neck, which 
is finished with a rolling collar; it may also 
have either one or two circular capes, which 
fall several inches over 
the tops of the sleeves. 
It is a good plan to have 
these capes attached by 
means of buttons and 
buttonholes. The coat 
is in mine sizes, at ten 
cents each. To develop 
the coat with capes for 
a child of five years re- 
quires four yards of 27- 
inch goods, or two and 
a half yards of 44-inch, 
or two and an eighth of 
54-inch goods; without 
capes, it will need three 
and three eighth yards of 
27-inch, or one and seven-eighth yard of 
44-inch, or one and three quarter yard of 
54-inch material, each with three-eighths of 
a yard of silk for facing the collar and cuffs. 



























=», ASHIONS for girls in their teens fol- 
\ low pretty much the lines of those 
gy designed for their elders, without, 

| however, being so extreme. Good 
‘| style prevails in the lines of every 

“4, garment, but without the elaboration 
cet. that characterizes the clothes of wom- 
en of maturer figures. The raised waistline and sler- 
der effects are particularly becoming to the 
lithe figure of the schoolgirl, for whom 
many frocks are developed in the modified 
Empire and Directoire styles. Dresses 
that are intended for school or general 
wear are often of the one-piece order, the 
body being in an over-blouse effect, but 
joined to the skirt above the normal waist- 
line; with such a dress a coat of the same 
material is most acceptable and one of the 
most serviceable that can be devised. The 
white guimpe that is worn with it showing 
above the coat gives the proper relief and 
good style. Many mothers prefer the 
frocks for little girls to be made of wash- 
able material, and employ French gingham, 
nainsook, cotton repp, English piqué and 
colored linen. Some of them are cut out 
in the neck and have short frill sleeves, 
this type being worn with a thin white 
guimpe. Others 
may be of challis or wool ba- 
tiste, but in either case the 
coat extends to the bottom 
of the dress, as it affords a 
more satisfactory protection 
for these light frocks. 
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OR a little girl of sturdy 
h build this dress (2630) 
| ) will prove becoming if the 
HAY dress proper is laid in short 
2630, in batiste box-plait effect at the top 
with lace where it is attached to the 
Square yoke. For a child of 
more slender figure, it is suggest- 
ed that the material at the top 
be gathered instead of plaited, 
as this tends to soften the lines 
and give an appearance of more 
fulness. The yoke will be pretty 
made of embroidered batiste or 
swiss if it is for a wash dress; and 
if the dress is made of very soft 
French challis it could be trim- 
med with bands of lace or hand- 
embroidered dots on the yoke- 
band, which can be omitted if 
preferred. Sometimes the dress 
is finished with a square Dutch 
neck with which the short puff 
sleeves are suitable, and it may be drawn in at the 
waistline by a sash of liberty silk. Fora plainer dress 
the sleeves can be in three-quarter or full length, and 
it can be made of India linon, nainsook, batiste or 
French gingham. The dress is in seven sizes, for girls 
from two to eight years, of age, and is fifteen cents. 
For a girl of five, it can be made of three and a quarter 
yards of 24-inch goods, or two yards of 36-inch goods, 
or a yard and seven-eighths if it is 44 inches wide, 
with half a yard of 18-inch lace or tucking for yoke 
and collar, in either development. 

















2617 





2605, with and without the guimpe 
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N THE development of a semi-princess dress, 
such as the one shown here (2617), a very smart 
effect can be obtained by the use of bronze-green 
English cashmere, with a narrow fold of satin the 
same color outlining the top of the dress, and a soft 
girdle of the satin. The sleeves can be made of tuck- 
ed chiffon or net the same color as the cashmere, while 
the yoke may be of lace, net or chiffon, either of 
écru tint or in white. If the dress is devel- 
oped of a soft satin messaline, or chiffon 
taffeta. or crépe de Chine, the sleeves may 
be of the same material, as these‘are thin 
enough to tuck nicely and also preserve the 
plain effect from the shoulder to the wrist. 
The short body is mounted on a lining to 
which the yoke material is faced, and the 
seven-gored skirt plainly fitted at the top 
is attached to the body under the Empire 
girdle. The back of this skirt may have 
either an inverted plait or be in habit style, 
the dress closing in front at the left side 
with ornamental buttons, and generally 
measuring about three yards and five- 
eighths at the lower edge. The dress is in 
six sizes from fourteen to nineteen years of 
age, and is fifteen cents. For a girl of fif- 
teen, or a woman of thirty-two inches bust, 
it can be made out of four and three-quar- 
ter yards of 44- 
inch goods, with three-quar- 
ters of a yard of lace 18 inches 
wide for yoke and collar, 
and five-eighths of a yard of 
material 20 inches wide for 
girdle and bands. 
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S A type of dress to be 
developed of piqué, 
chambray or colored linen 
and worn with a_ white 
guimpe, this one (2605) will 
be most satisfactory. When 
it is made of a firm material, 
as piqué or even cashmere, it 
will be pretty with a round neck 
outline and short-sleeve effect, 
buttonholed with the same or 
another color, or another style 
of finish could have rows of 
soutache braid. The over- 
blouse is tucked down the back 
and over the shoulders, thus 
harmonizing with the kilt-plait- 
ed skirt, though the skirt may 
be gathered at the top if it is 
preferred. In either case it is 
attached to the over-blouse be- 
neath a belt of the dress or trim- 
ming material. The guimpe 
may have short or long sleeves gathered into bands 
and also plain one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves which 
may be cut from tucked material or be equally suitable 
for other goods. The dress is in nine sizes, from six 
to fourteen years of age, and is fifteen cents. For 
nine years, it will require four and three-eighth yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or three and an eighth 
yards 36 inches wide; the guimpe body can be made 
of a yard of 36-inch material, with a yard and threc- 
quarters in 18-inch width for full sleeves, collar and 
yoke-facing. 





Plain make-up of 
2630 
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ALBATROSS DRESS 2605 WITH 
op VELVET 


AND GRAY CHIFFON BROADCLOTFH (2617) WITH AMETHY 


BLUE CASHMERE DRESS 2617 (BACK); PINK LAWN (2630) WITH EMBROIDERY; 
SILK AND NET; 
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HE vexing question of reducing the 
hips has so absorbed the attention of 
women that they have quite over- 
looked the importance of subduing 
the curve of the back. If vou will 
“va) observe for a moment that the néw 
# corsets are long over the hips, but 
longer at the back, and that the new skirts and coats 
fall in straight, flat lines from the high waistline and 
the shoulders, you will find that the corseti¢res and 
dressmakers are fully aware of the needs of the 
rotund woman. 

But even corsets and lingerie, clever petti- 
coats and well-cut clothes can do little for 
the woman with the middle-aved back. 
Round shoulders are as fatal an admission 
of age as wrinkles—worse, perhaps, for 
wrinkles only come with years, and round 
shoulders are frequently found in compara- 
tively young women. If you have been re- 
lying on the efforts of your masseuse and of 
your dressmaker to preserve the youthful- 
ness of your face and figure, you would be 
Startled out of your complacency by the 
mental comments of the woman behind you. 
Age, ill-health, bookishness, depression—are 
written plainly on your back and shoulders. 

You might try standing 
against a wall with your heels, 
shoulders, head and the palms 
of your hands flat against it. 
It will fatigue you at first, but 
your carriage will improve 
wonderfully and the years will 
literally roll off your back, 
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HILE the very small girls 
usually wear wash dress- 
es in cold weather, it is some- 
i times preferable to put cloth 
eee ae frocks on those from ten to 
Piqué suit, 2608 fourteen years of age, depend- 
ing on the guimpe for the look of freshness 
that 1s contributed by wash fabrics. This 
dress, 2612, consists of a body having short 
tucks at the top, and an attached straight 
skirt with a tuck above a hem of the same 
width. Its simplicity makes it attractive and 
it requires no trimming save that which can 
be added in the form of satin or other bands 
for belt, armholes and the shaped band yoke 
at the top. The guimpe, which is included, 
is also quite simple with a small amount of 
fulness gathered at the neck, which may be 
finished with a straight standing collar or in 
Dutch round style. Full-length sleeves 
gathered to band cuffs at the wrist are pro- 
vided, or they may be cut off in short puff 
style. Cashmere, albatross, prunella, fine 
serge, chiffon panama, gingham and madras 
are suggested for the dress, which is in nine 
sizes, from six to fourteen years of age, and is 
fifteen cents. For a girl of nine years the 
dress can be made.of three and three-quar- 
ter yards of 24-inch goods, or two and a quar- 
ter yards 44 inches wide, with five-eighths yard 
of contrasting goods for band yoke, armhole 
bands and belt, with a yard and three-quar- 
ters of 36-inch goods for the guimpe body, 
sleeves and yoke facing. 











2612 





Chiffon broadcloth 
2616 
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A LITTLE girl looks quite smart wearing a dress or 

coat having decided Directoire features, such as 
are Shown on this little dress, 2616. It closes in front 
at the left side, fastening from the shoulder to the hem, 
and the upper part of the right front is turned back 
from the collar opening to the waistline forming the 
Directoire revers. Below the end of the revers a 
double row of buttons may be applied on the front, 
which is laid in a box-plait effect, the sides and back 
of the dress not being in one piece, but attached at 
the waistline and the joining covered by a narrow 
belt of whatever trimming material is used. 
If, however, the belt is not desired, the dress 
is seamed at this place and large pocket laps 
are applied at each side of the panel in front, 
in harmony with the revers and the large 
cuffs on the full sleeves. While these 
features are up to date, they can be omitted 
if desired and the dress given a Dutch round 
neck, the sleeves made shorter and finished 
with bands instead of cuffs. Also a band on 
the closing edge at the left side and another 
at the right side; the collar and belt may have 
bands of braid, striped silk or other trim- 
ming. The frock will be pretty in cashmere, 
panama, chiffon broadcloth and other light- 
weight woolen fabrics. The dress is in seven 
sizes, from two to eight years 
of age, and is fifteen cents. To 
copy it for a child of five years 
requires three yards of 36-inch 
material, or two and a quarter 
yards of 44-inch goods, each 
with halfa yardof 27-inch goods 
for facing revers and for bands. 
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T is hard to estimate a more 
valuable possession for a 
girl’s outfit than a two-piece 
suit, consiSting of a box coat 
and skirt with a jumper or 
some kind of overblouse of the 
same material. The suit here shown, 2608, 
is for girls from six to fourteen years of 
age, to whom this coat will be especially be- 
coming, as it is cut on straight lines and has 
a broad collar, square or round in front, 
which will add to the breadth of the shoul- 
ders. Pockets are inserted at each side and 
it may be in seven-eighths or shorter length, 
and has coat sleeves. The five-gored skirt 
may be attached toa sleeveless underbody, 
which is included with the design, or, if this 
is not desired, it may close at the left side 
seam in front and be attached to a belt and 
have a fancy jumper, being worn with a 
blouse of any material preferred. A dress of 
this type is excellent for school and general 
wear, as when the coat is laid aside a complete 
costume is disclosed. 

The mode will be pretty made up in fine 
serge, English worsted, chiffon broadcloth, 
corduroy, panama or cheviot. It is in nine 
sizes and is fifteen cents. For a girl of nine 
years it will require six and one-eighth yards 
of 27-inch goods, or three and a half of 44- 
inch goods, or three and a quarter of 50-inch 
goods, with three-quarters of a yard of con- 
trasting goods 27 inches wide for collar and 
cuffs. 





Panama suit, 2608 
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EX\NI teen years of age, consisting of a 
Pry blouse-waist with an attached straight 
skirt, is a good one for many purposes. 
PN “|| The one here illustrated (2648) has 
Cire the blouse gathered to a shallow 
OP 7G AN! ‘ ‘ 
Ss = square yoke which is almost con- 
cealed by the square bertha, though this feature may 
be omitted when a plain dress is desired. The bertha, 
however, affords an 
excellent opportunity 
for elaborating the 
little frock into one of 
a more dressy char- 
acter. A _ batiste or 
lawn dress can have a 
hand-embroidered 
bertha, collar, sleeve 
bands and belt, the 
same decoration be- 
ing used above the 
hem; or if the dress is 
of thin, soft, woolen 
fabric, silk or mousse- 
line, lace may be used 
for the decoration. 
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2648, with open neck and puff sleeves, with plain sleeves, 
without bertha, and with long, full sleeves 


The dress may have a standing collar or it may havea 
square open neck by cutting out the yoke to the edge 
of the bertha. With the open neck it is prettier to 
have the short, puff sleeves; full-length sleeves, either 
plain or gathered to cuffs, are also included. The 
body of the dress is lined, and this may be cut out 
from under the yoke. Pretty developments can be 
made from India linon, Persian lawn, batiste, embroid- 
ered swiss, French challis, wool batiste and similar 
fabrics. If the bertha 
is not used the entire 
yoke may be of lace 
or embroidery. The 
design is fifteen cents, 
and tocopy it fora girl 
of nine years will re- 
quire four and seven- 
eighth yards of 24- 
inch, or three and a 
quarter yards of 36- 
inch, or two and five- 
eighth yards of 44- 
inch goods, each with 
a half yard of lace 18 
inches wide for yoke 
and collar. 
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HE dresses for little girls that 
consist of a long waist attached 

to a Straight, gathered skirt are very 
becoming. and this one, 2620, has a 
round yoke inserted at the top. The 
sleeves may be in puff style or full 
length and the neck is sometimes 
open; the fulness in the body may be 
tucked or gathered to the yoke, and 
wide tucks be made on the shoul- 
ders. It is in seven sizes, from two 
to eight years of age, and is fifteen 
cents. To copy the dress for a child 
of five years requires three and 
three-quarter yards of goods 24 
inches wide, or two and three-quarter 
yards 36 inches wide, with three- 
eighths of a yard of contrasting goods 
20 inches wide for yoke and collar. 
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REEFER is an extremely be- 
coming style of coat for the 
small boy, besides pussessing the ad- 
vantage of pleasing his taste; be- 
cause, as it 1s short, it does not in- 
terfere with his movements when at 
play. This one, 2599, has the usual 
pockets for his strings, tops and 
other necessary implements, and the 
collar may be in notched style, or if 
the coat closes to the neck the turn- 
down collar may be used. It is in 
nine sizes. from two to ten years of — 
age, and is fifteen cents. For 
a boy of seven years, to repro- 
duce it requires two and a 
half yards of goods 27 inches 
; wide, or one and a quarter 
*» yard of 54-inch goods. 

























Piqué dress 2613 


at little boy’s dress, 2613, is a 

smart plain style, having a wide 
sailor collar that extends out over 
the shoulders and which closes down 
the front. A very wide tuck at each 
side of the front and back is stitched 
to waist depth, and the shield that 
fills the neck opening is made remov- 
able so that it can be omitted when 
necessary. The design for this dress 
is in three sizes, for boys from two 
to four years of age, and is ten cents. 
To make it for a child of four years 
requires three and five-eighth yards 
of goods 24 inches wide, with a half 
yard of 18-inch embroidery. 




















Open as puff sleeves; high neck Boy’s dress 2613 With ound collar 


T IS always desirable 
to have a simple design 
for a wrapper that is adapt- 
able for viyella, challis, Scotch 
flannel, sultana and outing 
cloth, which are suitable for 
wrappers intended to con- 
tribute warmth or for neg- 
ligee. This design (2610) will 
serve admirably for such pur- 
poses for misses or for small 
women, being adaptable for 
wear in one’s own room of ear- 
ly mornings or at night. The 
body of the wrapper is gathe:- 
ed to a circular yoke that is 
seamed on the shoulders and 
which extends almost to the 
top of the armhole; a wide roll- 
ing collar is supplied for the 
neck finish, but if desired it can 
be omitted and a round, collar- 
less neck be used. The sleeves 
are the convenient and com- 
fortable full type, having one 
seam only, and gathered into 
bands at the wrist, or they 
may be cut off shorter and 
terminate just below the elbow, 
if preferred. The simple clos- 
ing is made with buttons and 
buttonholes in front. 

In developing this wrapper 
from the materials mentioned 
it will be pretty to give it a fin- 
ish of soutache or other fancy 
braid or velvet baby ribbon; 
the design is also suitable for 
lawn, madras, gingham and 
other wash goods. Fora warm 
negligee it is well to have the 
wrapper long enough to fall 
to the feet. It is in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years 
of age, and is fifteen cents. 
To reproduce it for a girl of 
fifteen years requires seven 
and a half yards of 24-inch 
goods, or four and three-eighth 
yards of 44-inch goods. 





2610, without collar 





WRAPPER AND GUIMPE 
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Different developments of girls’ guimpe 2650 
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A* ABUNDANT supply of 
guimpes for girls goes very 
far toward insuring a_ pre- 
sentable appearance upon all 
occasions, for the making 
need not be expensive and the 
laundering is a simple matter 
when it 18 not overtrimmed. 
An amateur can take a simple 
design such as this (2650) and 
make a number of guimpes 
from it, yet have all of them 
diflerent. One style can be of 
lawn, perfectly plain, with the 
sleeves gathered into bands at 
the wrist, and a standing collar 
or round neck. Another may 
have the top of the guimpe 
and the sleeves faced with 
tucking; another can have 
strips of insertion forming a 
yoke effect, or by the all-over 
embroidery, but in any of these 
different developments the 
sleeves should be in harmony 
with the style developed. 

The puff sleeves can have the 
bands trimmed with lace or 1n- 
sertion, according to the yoke 
and neck finish, this type and 
those reaching just below the 
elbow being suitable with the 
round or open neck develop- 
ments. Batiste, dotted swiss, 
Persian lawn, India linon and 
nainsook are suitable for these 
guimpes. The design is in 
seven sizes, from two to four- 
teen years of age, and is ten 
cents. To copy it for a girl of 
eight years it will require 
seven-eighths of a yard of 
36-inch goods for the body; 
the sleeves, collar and yoke- 
facing requiring one and a half 
yard of 18-inch goods. The en- 
tire guimpe can be of net or 
batiste, or of ir:expensive lawn 
faced with tucked net, chiffoti 
or all-over embroidery. 





Wrapper 2610 
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DESIGN for girls’ drawers that is simple of construction, easy 

to make and of such a shaping as to be comfortable is here 
illustrated (2639). The closing is made at each side, the slash 
being finished with over and under laps stitched across the end so 
it will not tear out, and the top gathered to the front and back 
bands, in which are buttonholes, so the drawers can be attached to 
an underbody, if made for a small girl. The lower edye is moderately 
wide and may be suitably finished with ruffles of needlework, lace 
or lawn. They are in five sizes, from six to fourteen vears of aye, 
and are ten centseach. Tomake themin eight vear size requires 
a yard of material 36 or more inches wide, with one and five- 
eighths yard of edging and one and one-eighth yard of insertion. 





Of nainsook with 


needlework 


N MAKING an infant’s 

dress it is an advantage 
to design it with the lower 
edge straight around, as 
this makes it practical to 
hemstitch the hem or to 
use deep flouncing. If 
there is too much fulness 
in this one, 2652, it can be 
laid in an inverted plait un- 
der the arms; the top is 
shaped to fit the circular 
yoke, to which it is attached 
with gathers, and which 
may be of all-over em- 
broidered nainsook, or can 
be made of strips of needle- 
work or tucking put togeth- 
er with fancy stitches. The 
neck may have a lace-edged 
band, or the simple round 





Embroidered batiste dress 2652, and other develop- 


lace 


neck may be finished with 
edging. Choice is given of 
the plain leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve, the bishop sleeve, 
Which is gathered at the 
wrist, and the short puff 
sleeve, also gathered into a 
lace-edged band. The dress 
is in one size, and is 
ten cents. 

To copy it will require 
one and three-quarter yard 
of flouncing thirty-one 
inches deep, with a half yard 
of lawn 36 inches wide for 
sleeves, and a quarter of a 
yard of all-over embroidery 
for the yoke; or of other 
goods two and seven-cighth 
yards 27 inches wide will Fe 
needed. 
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Tyrolian cape, 815 


ments with high neck and long sleeves 


LARGE Tyrolian cape for men or boys, made of very thick 
tweed or Scotch cheviot and closely fitted about the shoulders 
will prove useful for wear at night, in stormy weather, in travel- 
ing or as a protection against cold. Such a cape as this (815), with 
the addition of a warm hood attached under the edge of the roll- 
ing collar, provides much warmth about the shoulders. The front 
of the cape has deep slashes on each side of the closing that are fin- 
ished with wide laps having buttons and buttonholes, so that they 
may be closed when the arms are not brought through to the out- 
side, and a pocket is also applied below each opening. The cape is 
in six sizes for men or boys 28, 30, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches breast 
measure, and is fifteen cents. For thirty-six inches breast, the 
cape requires three and three-quarter yards of 54-inch goods, or 
three and a half yards of 62-inch goods. 
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Of heavy serge 


LONG coat closing to 

the neck and having a 
rolling collar that may be 
turned up about the throat 
is of as much value asa dust- 
er or an automobile coat, as 
it is when used for warmth. 
This coat (2645) is double- 


breasted, so that if it is_ 


developed of thick goods it 
will afford much comfort in 
traveling or for auto wear; 
and when devcloped of pon- 
gee, moharr, linen or similar 
fabrics will be an excellent 
dust coat. It is provided 
with large patch pockets, 
and also with side openings 
for the hands. The coat 
sleeves have no fulness at 





2645, as a storm 
coat of shower- 
proof cloth, and 
in full and short- 


, er length de- 
_velopments of 


broadcloth 


the armholes and are pro- 
vided with protectors at the 
wrist, which consist of a 
piece of silk or other mate- 
rial drawn up close about 
the wrist by an elastic ina 
casing. Besides the mate- 
rials mentioned, tweed, 
cheviot and regular over- 
coat materials are suitable. 
The coat is in twelve sizes, 
from’ twenty-eight to fifty 
inches breast measure, and 
is fifteen cents. To copy 
it for a man of thirty-six- 
inches breast requires four 
vards of 54-inch goods, and 
for a boy of thirty- inches 
breast two and three-quar- 
ter yards will be needed. 


AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Designs Requested by DELINEATOR Readers 


T IS by no means an easy 
matter to secure a shirt- 
waist design that is 

really distinctive in its lines 
and at the same time appro- 
priate for use on fine linen 
or batiste, as many of the 
patterns for lingerie waists 
are pretty and dainty but 
absolutely lacking in that 
peculiar quality which, for 
lack of a better word, we call 
style. Large designs or pat- 
terns which can be carried 
out on heavy materials in a 
coarse, bold fashion are fairly 
simple propositions, for in 
these the designer has a cer- 
tain amount of breadth and 
freedom in which to express 
her ideas; but in the delicate 
figures which are alone suit- 
able for sheer fabrics, she 
finds a more difficult subject. 
The use of lace always adds 
much to the beauty of 
a blouse made of wash- 
able material, and lessens 
to the same extent the 
amount of work involved 
in the making; frequent- 
ly a very elaborate effect 
may be gained simply by 
the use of a few rows of 
lace insertion or some 
lace motifs. Just at 
present German valen- 
ciennes, which has a 
round mesh background, 
is considered better style 


than the French lace of the same quality, and, if one 
is at all familiar with the ‘‘real’’ val patterns, it is 
possible to find excellent copies of the hand-made 
laces for as little as twelve or fifteen cents per yard. 


Design No. 
2657 1s a happy 
combination of 
lace and em- 
broidery which 
is pleasing to 
the eye, easy to 
work, and not 
in the least or- 
dinary. The 
lace ovals 
framed, ever 
so lightly, in 
embroidery are 








No. 2655. A border for household linen 
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No. 2656. A graceful design for 
67 





underwear | 


in pleasing contrast to the 
pendent lines of solid gradu- 
ated dots, which are quite 
heavily padded before being 
covered with satin-stitch. 

If, after a search through 
the lace box, one finds it 
necessary to buy new lace for 
this design, choose a_ lace 
edge about three inches wide 
having a pattern which will 
cut out to good advantage. 
This is less expensive than 
all-over lace, for a quarter of 
a yard is all that is necessary, 
and very pretty patterns can 
be bought for from sixty to 
eighty cents per yard. 

The lace should be basted 
smoothly over the right side 
of the material and the em- 
broidery worked through 
both lace and linen. After 
the embroidery is completed, 
cut the material away from 
the wrong side, using a 
pair of very sharp-point- 
ed scissors and being 
most careful not to snip 
the gossamer threads of | 
the lace. Pad the dots 
and the small petal- 
shaped leaves, holding 
the work in an embroid- 
ery hoop or frame mean- 
while, but when the pad- 
ding is completed remove 
the frame and, holding 
the work in the hand, 
proceed to cover the 


padded figures with satin-stitch. Work the tiny eye- 
lets as shown in the illustration, and fill the leaves 
with seeding, afterwards outlining them and the stems. 

The second illustration shows No. 2655.a scallop and 


border about 
two and three- 
quarter inches 
wide. The bor- 
der is a conven- 
tionalized grape 
design, which is 
effective and 
not beyond the 
powers of the 
home needle- 
woman. 


(Continued on 
page 110) 


A CROCHETED DERBY COAT AND SHIELD 








%\HE materials required for the double- 
;4 breasted coat (bust measure 36 inches) 
«4 are, one and one-half pounds of Ger- 
\.| man knitting yarn, one coarse steel 
‘| crochet hook, one pair steel knitting 
‘4 needles No. 14, ten buttons and three 
1 yards of ribbon. 

The coat is made in half double crochet stitch, thus: 
Throw thread over hook as for double crochet and 
take up a stitch of the foundation work; throw thread 
over again, and draw through all three loops on the 
hook. Take up every stitch in the same way. 

The rows run up and down and are worked to form 
ribs as in slipper stitch. 

Begin the coat at the back under-arm with a chain 
of 75. Work three rows, then increase 30 stitches by 
adding a chain at the end of row, giving length for 
back. When there are thirty-seven rows, leave 30 
stitches at top end of row, and work three rows along 
the remainder for second under-arm; this finishes back. 

Begin front at under-arm with a chain of 75; work 
eight rows, then increase for front of armhole with a 
chain of 30 stitches. On this length work thirteen 
more rows for the shoulder, then begin the V neck by 
decreasing 2 stitches at top of every other row. Do 
this for eighteen rows; this finishes one front. Make 
the second front like first. 

For each pocket, make a chain 
it work thirteen rows. 

For the sleeve, make a chain of 16 stitches and work 
twenty rows increasing 2 stitches every other row by 
making a chain of 2 at the top, and when working 
toward the bottom make a chain of 9 stitches each 
time until chains have been added seven times; this 





of 17 stitches and on 
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gives the length of sleeve. Now work at the bottom 
without increasing for twenty-seven rows; when 20 
stitches have been added at the top, work straight 
for twelve rows, then decrease 2 stitches every other 
row. When twenty-seven rows have been worked at 
the bottom begin to decrease Y stitches on every 
other row until second half of sleeve is same as first 
half; fasten off. Make the second sleeve like first. 

With the steel knitting needles pick up 58 stitches 
across the bottom of the sleeve, and knit 1, purl 1, for 
three and a half inches. Crochet up under-arm and 
shoulder seams, and sew up the sleeves, placing them 
in the armholes with the fulness at the top. 

Work a border of nine rows in single crochet on all 
the edges of the garment except the sleeves, leaving 
five buttonholes in the fifth row by working a chain of 
5 and skipping 5 stitches at regular intervals down 
the front. Face the fronts with ribbon and work the 
buttonholes through. Work four rows in single cro- 
chet across the top of each pocket, face the top with 
ribbon, and sew the pockets in place. 

The materials required for the sweater shield are 
one and one-half skeins of Germantown and a medium- 
sized crochet hook. It is worked in single crochet, 
taking up the back thread in each stitch to form ribs. 
Begin at the bottom with 35 stitches. Work twenty- 
six rows, widening 1 stitch at end of each row. 
When there are 60 stitches work across six times 
without widening. Then narrow one stitch at end of 
every row until there are 39 stitches. Then at each 
end make a chain for the beginning of the collar, and 
work across chain, across front, and across second 
chain. Work on this new width until the collar is of 
the desired depth. Both length and depth must be de- 
termined by the size of the wearer’s neck. The collar 
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illustrated is for 12/4-inch size, and is twenty-five rows 
deep, the chain at each end containing 16 stitches. 
Double the collar over on the depth and sew 
edges together except across the front. Face ends 
with ribbon, and fasten with two snap fasteners. 


MODISH LACE COLLARS 


Made with Silk and Cotton Braids 


HIS is the day of the little things in dress, or, in 
other words, the day of accessories. Separate 
' collars, belts, girdles, neck ribbons, jabots, frills, 
etc.—the woman of to-day must possess a number 
of each of these 
articles if she 
wishes to present 
a trim and up-to- 
date appearance, 
and one must have 
a full purse in order 
to indulge even 
moderately in the 
dainty trifles; for, 
while many of the 
prettiest models 
are copied in 
cheaper forms, 
the wise woman refrains from buying them. 
Better to have one collar or belt, well made, 
of good materials and perfectly fitted, than 
three or four cheap and ordinary attempts. 

Lace is, of course, the favorite choice for neckwear, 
for no other material is so generally becoming. The 
various braid laces are always in good style, and if 
one does not 
place too 
high a value 
on one’s 
time they 
will be found 
inexpensive, 
too, for it is 
the time 
consumed in 
the making 
rather than 
the actual 
cost of mate- 
rials which 
very largely 
determines 
the price of the pretty neckwear seen in the shops. 

The fancy for color, which gained considerable vogue 
during the Summer and early Autumn, still continues, 
and the fancy lace 
braid employed in 
fashioning the 
second collar is 
woven with a fine 
colored silk cord on 
oneedge. This cord 
may be pink, blue, 
yellow, gray, laven- 
der or black, and the 
effect of the color is 
pleasing and not at 
all obtrusive. 

The first collar is 
shaped so that it fits smoothly with but one 
bone at the center back. The tab extends be- 
low the neck line in the front, and the sides of 
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the collar also reach a trifle below. Bruges braid is 
used to develop the design, and the only stitchery 
emploved is the well-known faguting. the background 
being formed of the useful picot braid or thread. 
The second 
stock is made of 
the fancy braid 
with the colored 
cord edge, which 
in this case is a 
delicate corn -yel- 
low. The bow and 
plaited tab are 
also made of this 
braid, the stitch- 
_ery being done 
with white silk. 
The flower petals 
are filled with single mesh-stitch, worked 
very close, the background made with bruges 
bars and the conventional figures filled with 
fagoting, both plain and feather-stitched. 
Both jabot and stock may be wor separately, with 
plain or embroidered linen collars, or the tab end may 
be omitted and the bow alone woay with the stock. 
The third 
illustration 
shows one of 
the flat, round 
collars, that 
were so popu- 
lar during the 
past Summer. 
This little 
Dutch collar, 
with a tum- 
back cuff, not 
pictured, 
makes a pret- 
ty set fora 
child or young 
girl in her 
teens. The collar may be used as a small yoke, if 
preferred, closing it in the back instead of in the front. 
Irish point braid forms the stock shown at the foot 
of the page, the 
background being 
made of Irish point 
stitch. Variations of 
mesh-stitch fill the 
large figures, while 
fagoting is used in 
the smaller. Should 
it seem desirable,the 
silk braid with the 
colored cord edge 
may be used for this 
design in place of 
the Irish point. 
We are indebted to Sara Hadley, profes- 
sional lace-maker, 9 E. 35th Street, New York 
City, for the designs here illustrated. 
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DRESSES OF THE LINGERIE TYPE 


HE custom of wearing thin frocks in the house, particularly for informal evening affairs, is increasing, and 
their girlish simplicity is fascinating, 2523, shown in the first two figures, in silk and in filet net, demon- 
strates this quality. Lace and ribbon on the one and hand-wrought silk and all-over lace on the other lend 
suitable elaboration. The third frock, 2174, is of canary-yellow silk mull, with Valenciennes lace and a sash. 
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FOR HOME OR THE SOUTHERN TRIP 


Dotted silk gauze over silk is represented in the front view of 2488, and the back is shown in pale-green 
messaline with braid decoration and lace, sash ends adding an artistic touch. Pink pompadour crépe over 
silk is portrayed in the last costume, No. 2322, flesh-colored chiffon and lace insertion making an effective 
combination. All of these frocks are in good. taste for wear on the Southern hotel veranda or at a hop. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR THE HOSTESS 


In Decorative Centerpieces and Accessories 








HE planning of the menu and the preparation of the food is only a part of the task of the modern hostess 
in serving a dinner. The appearance of her table is of the utmost importance, and it is not sufficient 
that it be attractive, but it must be up to date in every detail. The linen, it is needless to say, must 

be of as good quality as one can afford, and perfectly laundered. The first decoration to be considered is 

the centerpiece. This may be of flowers, or feathery ferns in a pottery, copper, silver or crystal dish, set 

on an embroidered linen piece, or on a glass plateau. If some particular color scheme is to be carried out, 

a floral centerpiece is pretty, and exquisite ones are fashioned of ribbon. Sometimes the flowers are tied 
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TO MAKE THE TABLE ATTRACTIVE 


With Graceful Ferns, Ribbon Effects and Cards 





in the ribbon in clusters or the ribbon may be arranged in petal-like loops with a fern in the center. Again 
the ribbon is massed about the stems of the flowers, and an end carried to each of the four corners, or, if 
the table is round, each cover may be marked off by the strands of ribbon. Candles in silver, brass or crystal 
holders, and their pretty shades, add much to the decorative etfect, and their light is always preferable to 
the glare of gas or electricity. Place-cards present an unlimited field for the development of original ideas, 
and if one is gifted with a talent for drawing or painting, charming results are easily attained. Photographs 
or pictures cut from magazines can also be used effectively and decalcomania makes pretty ornamentation. 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


A Series of Simple Lessons in the Planning and Making of Garments 


T IS not my policy 
in this series of 
lessons to preach a 
doctrine of extrava- 
gance to women who 
make their own 
clothes. On the con- 
trary, I intend to give 
“‘Dressmaking Made 
Easy” a distinctly 
economic value by ad- 
vising you as to the 
best materials in 
point of style and 
wearing quality that 
can be bought at 
moderate prices, and 
by showing you that 
well-made garments 
will out wear those 
even more expensive 
that are poorly made. 
Therefore, when I 
select the evening 
coat as the subject of 
the seventh lesson [ 
do so advisedly. 
Many women look 
upon a wrap of this 
character as a luxury 
—I regard it as an 
absolute necessity for 
any one who attends 
social affairs in the 
evening. 
By making it at 
home, choosing a ma- 
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THE EVENING COAT 







































terial that will give 
years of wear and a 
style that will not go 
out of fashion until 
the coat 1s worn out, 
I do not think that 
even the woman of 
the most limited in- 
come need feel alarm- 
ed at the expense. 
She may possibly ar- 
gue that she only has 
occasion to use an 
evening wrap half a 
dozen times a year. 
But those few times 
the need is impera- 
tive. A Separate 
coat, or, worse, the 
coat of a suit, no mat- 
ter how good looking, 
iS a poor apology for 
anevening wrap. A 
suitable coat of this 
kind can be made for 
ten or fifteen dollars 
—the price varying 
with the quality of 
the materials used. 
It is often possible to 
pick up bargains in 
materials and trim- 
mings that greatly re- 
duce the cost of the 
coat, 

Broadcloth, satin, 
panne velvet, otto- 





Velvet accessories 


it will never go out of style. 
moirés and ottoman silks. 
fifty-four inches wide can be 
had for two dollars a yard. 
Thirty-six-inch lining satin 
costs a dollar a yard; outing 





1 —Shortening sleeve 


flannel interlining ten cents a 
yard, and sateen at twenty cents 
for facings make a coat reckoned 
at this rate cost fifteen dollars 
and ninety-eight cents, if one 
allows two dollars for trimmings 
and the mysterious ‘findings’ 
that appear even in the home 
dressmaker’s bill. 

The colors of evening wraps, 
arranged in the order of their 
popularity, run as follows: rose 
tints from coral to pink, the 
champagne colors from cream 
blond and mastic up to the 
lighter browns, the paler shades 
of blue,andgray. Of the novel- 
ties that make their appearance 
every year, this season has pro- 
duced two—peacock blue and 
Empire green. Black is dis- 
tinctly smart, and is always 
more or less used by elderly 
women, The trimmings are gen- 
erally the same color as the 
coat. Satin facings for collars 
and cutfs, soutache braid, and 
cloth or satin-covered buttons. 
Persian trimmings and hand 
embroideries are also much used 
just now on evening coats. 
The lining should always be 
white for the sake of the gown 
beneath it. 

As usual, the pattern is bought 
first, so that one can be guided 
by the table of quantities on the 
envelope in buying the mate- 
rials. Buy the pattern by the 
bust measure, taking your meas- 
ure as if for a fitted waist—that 
is, if you take a thirty-six-inch 
waist do not buy a forty-inch 
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man silks and moiré are used for evening coats nowadays. 

Of them all broadcloth is, I think, the most practical and in 
the end the most economical, for it will outwear the others and 
I feel less sanguine about the 
An excellent quality of broadcloth 


3—As it is to be laid on 54-inch material 
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4—Tailors’ tacks 


coat pattern, under the im- 
pression that you need the ex- 
tra room—it is allowed for. The 
coat is a loose affair, anyway, 
and if you get it too large it 
will be clumsy, and if it is too 
smal] it will break around the 
armholes. 

Of materials, you will need 
the cloth for the coat, an equal 
amount of satin lining and out- 
ing flannel interlining (lamb's- 


- wool interlining, if you prefer, 


but the other is less expensive 
and is used by the best tailors), 
a yard and a half of sateen, a 
yard of soft crinoline, satin and 
soutache braid for ,the collars 
and cuffs, as illustrated. You 


~ will not require the silk or satin 


for facing the fronts mentioned 
on the envelope, for we are lin- 
ing the coat throughout. 

If you choose broadcloth for 
your coat, it must be sponged 
either at the shop or at home be- 
fore itis used,’ to prevent its 
spotting. Directions for spong- 
ing are given in “Finishing 
Stitches.” If the material has 
a distinct nap you will have to 
lay the pattern on it with the 
nap running the same way in 
every piece. In broadcloth or 


- panne velvet the nap should run 


down; in other velvet the nap 
or pile should run up. If you 
do not quite understand this, 


_ ask the salesman to explain it 


to you when you buy your ma- 
terial. 

The coat chosen fcr this lesson 
is an excellent evening length. 
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It allows the lower part of the skirt to show prettily, 
but it is long enough to protect the dress. Few even- 
ing coats are cut full length, because of their rather 
perishable coloring. The coat should come about ten 
inches from the floor. If it does not, either because 
you are unusually tall or short, you can alter the length 
at the bottom in cutting. Remember, in calculating, 
that a hem an inchanda quarter deep is to be turned 
up on the lower edyve of the coat. 

The long, full sleeve, as illustrated, is the one we will 
use in this lesson, so the coat sleeve pieces 4, 5 and 6 
may be laid aside. Take the measure of your own 
arm along the inside seam of vour sleeve from the arm- 
hole to the wrist and compare it with the correspond- 
ing measure of the sleeve pattern. If the sleeve pat- 


tern is too long for you, shorten it by laving a plait 
(Tilus- 


across the sleeve midway between the notches. 
tration 1). If it is too short for you, slash 
the pattern in the same place and separate 
the pieces. (Illustration 2.) Never alter 
the length of a sleeve at the wrist, or vou 
will ruin its proportions. 

Lay your material out smoothly upon a 
large table and pin the pattern pieces on 
it, keeping the large double perforations 
parallel tothe selvage. These perforations, 
as you may remember being told in form- 
er lessons, mark the grain of the goods, 





5—Applying the sateen and tape 





8—When shoulders are 
square 


THE DELINEATOR 


and I hate to think 
what would hap- 
pen to your coat if 
you did not keep 
them absolutely 
true. The large 
double perfora- 
tions in the front 
indicate the cen- 
ter of the coat as 
well as the grain 
of the goods, and 
must be marked 
like the seam and 
plait) perforations 
with tailors’ tacks. 
Iustration No, 3 
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7—Basting the seams 


shows the pieces laid on fifty-four-inch 
material for cutting. Illustration No. 4 
shows the sleeve marked with tailors’ 
tacks—the simplest, cleanest and most 
reliable method of marking that can be 
used. 

Cut astrip of sateen the shape of the 
front of the cvat. It should be six 
inches wide along the front edges and 
should extend to the neck, shoulder and 
armhole, and about three inches below 
the armhole (Illustration 5). Cut an- 
other piece of sateen three inches wide 
and the shape of the armhole in the 
back to meet the sateen of the fronts. 
A third piece of sateen two inches wide 
should be cut the shape of the back at 
the neck. (Illustration 6.) 

Pin these sateen portions smoothly to 
the wrong side of the coat in their proper 
positions and baste carefully with small 
stitches. (Illustration 5.) After bast- 
ing the sateen in the fronts stretch the 
shoulder edges between the neck and 
the notches. This stretching isa tailor’s 
| trick and fits the coat into the curve at 
pe the shoulder. Sateen is used in place 
of tailors’ canvas to reinforce the edges 
of the coat. It comes thirty-six inches 
wide and from twenty to twenty-five 
cents a yard. 

Tape about a quarter of an inch wide should be sew- 
ed to the satcen along the edges of the fronts, taking 
care that the stitches do not show through on the 
cloth. Tailors always use it, for it strengthens the 
coat edges and by sewing it a trifle taut you can draw 
the edges into the original shape, if they have stretched 
at allin the making. Shrink the tape before using 
by dampening ard pressing till dry. 

Stitch along the shoulder, neck and front edges cf 
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9—Alterations for square shoulders 


the coat as close to the raw edge as possible. (Illus- 
tration 5.) This stitching will hold the cloth and sa- 
teen firmly together, so that in handling it can be 
managed like one thickness of material. 

Baste the shoulder and undcr-arm seams of the coat 
together through the out- 
let perforations. (Illustra- 
tion 7.) The center-back 
seam should be basted 
three-eighths of an inch 
from the seam edge. 

Try the coat on, lapping 
the right front over the left, 
so that the large double per- 
forations come together, 
pinning it in this position. 
The coat is loose fitting and 
hangs from the shoulders. 
It must ‘‘balance’’ perfect- 
ly, to use a dressmaking 
term. 

In this kind of a coat 
there are only two fitting 
problems that are likely to 
present themselves to vou. 
If you have square shoul- 
ders, the coat will wrinkle 
crosswise at the back and 
front, like illustration No. 8. 
The wrinkles can be obvi- 
ated by taking off a little material from both front and 
back, as shown by the dotted lines in Illustration 9. 

If you have sloping shoulders you will have a diag- 
onal wrinkle from the neck to 
the bottom of the armhole. 
(Illustration 10.) These wrink- 
Iles can be removed by taking 
off the coat at the front and 
back, as indicated by the dot- 
ted line in Illustration 11. 

This coat makes no attempt 
to fit the figure—it is meant 
to be quite loose and easy. 
But if it is too easy, or atall 
inclined to be snug, it can be 





10—When shoulders slope 






SATEEN 
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12—Turning under the front and hem edges 
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taken in or let out at the shoulder and under-arm 
seams. Keepin mind, in making alterations of this 
kind, that the lining and interlining will tighten the 
coat a trifle. 

Baste in any necessary alterations and try the coat 
on once more before stitching the seams, to make sure 
that it is quite right for you. Stitch the seams, trim 
off the shoulder and under-arm seams to within threc- 
cighths of an inch of the stitching, and press them open. 
(See ‘‘Finishing Stitches.’’) 

Turn under the front edges of the coat three-eightks 
of an inch and catch them to the sateen. Turn up 
the lower edge of the coat an inch and a quarter 
for a hem. (Illustration 12.) Baste the hem into 
position (make no turning in at the top, for the 
lining will cover the raw edgc) and stitch it, con- 
tinuing the stitching up the fronts, keeping it the 
same distance from the front edges as from the bot- 
tom. The object of stitching the fronts is to hold 
the sateen securely in place. 

Cut four pieces of satin and two of crinoline from 
the collar pattern. Two of these satin portions are 
for the upper section of the collar and two for the 
under. Lay the crinoline portions on the satin 
under-portions, and baste them together. Baste the 
back edges together, making alterations to corres- 





| 1—Alteration for sloping shoulders 


“pond to any you may have made in the shoulder 


seams of the coat, and roll these portions over at 
the large single perforations marking ‘‘the stand”’ of 
the collar. The stand of the collar is the part be- 
tween these perforations and the notched edge. It 
must be stitched, with several rows of stitching a 
quarter of an inch apart, as shown in I]lustration 13. 

Baste the upper section of the collar to the under 
sections with their right sides together and stitch 
three-eighths of an inch from all edges. (Illustration 
14.) The making of the collar from this point on must 
be handled with the greatest care and caution. It is 
the most difficult part of the coat for the amateur, 
simply because she has never accustomed herself to 
working slowly, painstakingly and accurately. 

Notice in Illustration 14 that the basting follows 
the outline of the collar exactly. Please look partic- 
ularly at the corners, and try to keep a mental picture 
of them as they should be stitched before you. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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From the drawing by Frank Snapp 


SHE THOUGHT SHE LOOKED LIKE BERNHARDT 


From “The Genius,” page 97 
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T he Coming Wood Famine 


S)HERE is a great movement under way 
Hi throughout the United States to-day. 
It is the marshaling of public sentiment 
| for the preservation of the forests. That 
xi the wanton waste of trees is wicked is 





the national consciousness. We have awakened with 


alarm to the fact that we are facing a wood famine unless 


immediate action is taken to prevent it. We used to 


think that the great American forests were inexhaustible.. 


And they were, for the generation in which our grand- 
fathers lived. People of that day had all the wood they 
wanted to burn. But since their time we have been do- 
ing so many things with wood besides using it for fuel 
that forests of trees have fallen before the woodman’s ax 
where one tree fell before. ‘There are a dozen commer- 
cial purposes for wood which have developed to-day. 


And 


absolutely acres of trees are fed each day into the print- 


It is used in the making of pails and of .dishes. 


ing-presses that turn out the great newspapers. 
Needing so many trees, we discover that it is undeni- 
ably time to take definite measures for providing them. 


We -éan no longer rely on Nature to supply them by: 


chance.’ She cannot keep up with the pace of our burn- 
ing civilization. We are now using as much wood in a 
single year as grows in three, and there is only twenty 
years’ supply of virgin growth in sight. 

It is this situation that calls for the application of the 
science of forestry. The national Government through 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, as well as 
eleven States, each employing a trained forester, is actively 
engaged in it. These efforts are directed toward pre- 
venting the useless destruction of present timber and 
The United States 


Government has, for the last ten years, been busy acquir- 


providing for the growing of more. 


ing forest lands until now it holds 165,000,000 acres, 
6 
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which it is carefully guarding and cultivating. The States 
of New England, New York and Pennsylvania have been 
planting white pine and other trees. Nurseries have 
been established for the propagation of stock for free 
distribution, and the newest feature is the creation of a 
patrol of one hundred men to guard against forest fires 
along the Adirondack railroads. New Jersey has adopted 
means for the control of forest fires and the instruction of 
wood-lot owners. Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Mississippi have forest surveys. 

These are some of the Government measures to meet 
a national crisis. But there is more for public-spirited 
citizens to do. Everybody who has waste land ought 
You remember in the 


October Detineator we told you how to go about it. 


to be planting it to trees. 


It is such a simple thing to gather seeds from the trees 
on your own place and drop them into the ground! 
But you who do this will also serve your country as 


Now 


that we've told you the need, won’t you help when the 


truly as those who answer its bugle-call to battle. 


next seed-time comes? 


The Schools and the Trouble 


LITTLE while ago, you know, THe Denineator 
began asking the question, ‘‘ What is the matter 
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with the public schools There were a number of 
suggestions that developed from that investigation. People 
from all over the country, and learned men among them, 
wrote to tell us ‘what.’ We all know now that 
there are a number, of things the matter. In them 
all one defect in our educational system stands out 
glaringly. 
in the last report of the United States Commissioner of 
There’s 


a table or statistics there that’s startling in its presentation 


We ourselves have found it most tersely told 


Education. We refer to Volume I, page 232. 


of the crux of the whole situation. It’s a simple state- 


ment of the salaries that American cities pay their school- 
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teachers. We haven’t space to give you all the figures. 


Go and read them for yourself, or ask your Congressman 
He’ll do it, and 


Here are just a few quotations 


to send you a copy of the report. 
it won’t cost you a cent. 
to show you what the reading’s like: For a teacher in 
the elementary schools, Detroit, Mich., pays from $400 
to $725; Indianapolis, Ind., pays from $400 to $800; 
Buffalo, N. Y., $450 to $600; Baltimore, Md., $340 
to $1008; Syracuse, N. Y., $300 to $650; Elmira, 
N. Y., $300 to 4500; Atlanta, Ga., $250 to $650. 

These are salaries that represent a school-teacher’s year- 
ly income. Financially it doesn’t matter that she has two 
or three months’ vacation in which to fold her hands 
and lay aside the wrinkles that are going to mark her 
forehead while yet she is young. The rest of the popula- 
tion, we know, has acquired the habit of thinking school- 
teaching is a snap because of this brief Summer respite 
its toilers enjoy. But the vacation is really all that saves 
their lives for the community’s service another year. In 
July and August they’re simply getting their wind for 
the next long stretch of months when the young idea of 
America is going to challenge all their ability for endur- 
ance. So just forget the vacation and think about the 
fact that a woman supposedly of education and refine- 
ment—you wouldn’t be having her for a school-teacher 
if she didn’t possess those fundamentals, would you?— 
must live for twelve months at, for instance, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on from $300 to $650. Decent board and room 
Besides, 
there are laundry and gowns and hats and gloves and 


shoes and ‘‘sundries,’’ and poor relations—and books and 


alone in Syracuse cost at least $4.00 a week. 


music and lectures. But we separate the last part of 
this sentence with a dash, because not the cleverest 
schoolma’am’s arithmetic can stretch her salary to our 


final period. 


And that, ladies and gentlemen of the school boards, 
is what is the matter with our public schools. We pay 
our unskilled street laborers something like a dollar or a 
dollar and a quarter a day. We are paying our school- 
It is the 


wages that a dull brain and a primitive mind are worth. 


teachers some less and some a little more. 


In return for such wages we are requiring a service that 
should be entrusted only to a mind and heart enriched 
with all that literature and art and science can contribute 
to a perfect culture. It should be only such a person- 
ality into whose training we give the future citizens of the 
nation. Can we get personalities like that to serve us in 
our public schools? Not any longer than they can help 
it. Just so soon as their force of character and _intelli- 
gence and initiative enable them to reach a better-paying 
position, one that wil] allow them to buy books and hear 
music and have the other good things of life that their 


larger natures crave, they go after it. 
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Until we realize with a conviction that reaches our 
pocketbooks that the school laborer is worthy of her hire, 
we aren’t going to keep the best school laborers in the 
public employ. And there will continue to be some- 
thing the matter with the public schools. 


The Homeless Child Problem 


OW long is it going to be before the women of the 
country wake up to the fact that there is a 
problem in connection with the homeless child as at 
present controlled by the local orphan asvlums? How 
long before they realize that literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives are being delayed, shadowed, perma- 
nently marked? Tue Devineator has preached and 
preached. It has written to ministers, it has spoken 
to women’s clubs, it has asked representative women to 
aid. Still we drift. 


tional Congress of Mothers. 


There are the women of the Na- 
What have they to say? 
It is just probable that they do not know even now that 
the problem exists. There are the women of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; what have they to say? 
The ballot is not necessary in this instance to help the 
child. There are the women of the D. A. R. and of 
the Civic Improvement Clubs. And of the churches— 
We 


have asked President Roosevelt to do something to help. 


shame that we have to speak of the churches last! 


He stands ready to act when public sentiment demands 
it. We have need of women who will look into the 
problem of the homeless child as we have preached it 
and as it is, and who will then get up and do something. 
There is a problem. We made it perfectly plain in Mrs. 
Daggett’s article, «*Where 100,000 Children Wait.”’ 
How long is it going to be before the women of the 
country — the boasted strength and righteousness of 
America — wake up and find it out? 


A Collect for Club-Women 


HE following prayer, delivered at the opening of a 
women’s club meeting at Saginaw, Michigan, has 


considerable value. We commend it to our readers. 


Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be large in 
thought, in word, in deed. 

Let us be done with fault-finding and leave off self-seeking. 

May we put away all pretense and meet each other face 
to face, without self-pity and without prejudice. 

May we be never hasty in judgment and always generous. 

Teach us to put into action our better impulses, straight- 
forward and unafraid. 

Let us take time for all things; make us grow calm, se- 
rene, gentle. 

Grant that we may realize it is the little things that create 
differences; that in the big things of life we are as one. 

And may we strive to touch and to know the great 
common woman’s heart of us all, and O Lord Ged, let us 
not forget to be kind. 
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The Love-Making Days of King Alfonso and Princess Ena in a 


Quiet Corner of the Basque Coast 


By FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD 


7 O HAVE seen a king go a-courting 
isathing toremember. To have 
seen a young man ardently woo- 
ing the maiden of his choice, 
winning from her shy smiles and 
sweet glances, lingering with her 
along country lanes and happy 
with her on rough hillsides while 
all the time a stately retinue, rec- 
ognizing him as monarch, is waiting upon his pleas- 
ure—sympathy with the lover making them gracious 
in giving him the liberty youth’s sweethearting always 
craves—this falls to the lot of few; and that it fell to 
me to see and, as it were, to have part in, I count 
fortunate indeed. It is fortunate for the reason that, 
having seen what I did, I can testify that true love 
can exist in a palace as well as in a cottage, and as 
truly make for a higher life to all who come within its 
influence. | 

On the twenty-fifth of January it will be three 
years since King Alfonso of Spaiti went to offer his 
hand and heart to the Princess Ena, and in telling so 
long after the event what [ saw of their betrothal I 
recall that a wise thinker and writer has said he 
“doubts if anything would be worth telling but for 
what comes after; history itself would be worthless 
but for what it cannot tell—namely, its own future.”’ 
And just because to-day we know something of what, 
at that time, three years ago, was the future of the 
young sovereigns of Spain, I find a reason for recalling 
the first of their love-story. For the young queen, 
who has lately made a stand for the abolition of cer- 
tain hindering and cramping rules of etiquette of 
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the Spanish court, in so doing is fulfilling what was 
hoped of her—fulfilling the woman’s part in urging 
on reforms that will make for progress and justice to 
herself, consequently to her children, and then to other 
mothers and children. She is proving, too, that where 
love is back of a just demand the man will not deny 
what {is asked. That affection is a power in moving 
the king I know, for I saw his romance in the making. 

And this is how I saw it. 

At Biarritz in the Basscs Pyrenées, southern France, 
I was staying that Winter when it became known that 
the King of Spain really was about to choose a bride. 
He had madc a visit to England some time before for 
the purpose, so report that was all but official had it. 
of offering to share his high estate with one of the 
Duke of Connaught’s daughters, the royal lineage of 
the girl being direct enough to make her a proper 
queen. But before the alliance was broached, King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra gave a grand ball where- 
at, among a bevy of princesses who were presented to 
His Most Catholic Majesty, was Ena, daughter of Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg, who had been Princess 
Beatrice of England. From one of King Edward's 
equerries, who was in attendance when this introduc- 
tion took place, I had the information that Alfonso 
had no eyes or thoughts for any one else after that. 
Rumor said, too, that Patricia, the Duke of Con- 
naught’s daughter. had flouted the idea of marrying 
“that ugly boy,”’ and that Ena had resented, for the 
young sovereign, her cousin’s scorn. At any rate, 
she became, from that time, the youthful monarch’s 
lodestone. 

About Christmas there began to circulate reports of 
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the Princess Ena’s coming, with her mother, to Biar- 
ritz, and, as the French resort is very near the Spanish 
frontier, where innumerable royal marriages have, for 
centuries past, been ratified, every one believed that 
King Alfonso would come over the Pyrenees immedi- 
atcly to ask formally for the young girl’s hand. This 
made the influx of tourists and Winter residents com- 


mence at once. 


This very beautiful part of France has never been 


so well known to Americans 
as is the southeastern coast 
—Nice, Cannes, Grasse, and 
so on—but to Europeans it 
has been a popular region 
ever since the lovely Eugénie, 
Empress of Napoleon III, 
made it fashionable. As a 
child, she had been taken 
there by her Spanish mother, 
Countess Teba, to spend the 
Summers at the quiet French 
fishing village, and when she 
was made the leader of 
fashion under the Second 
Empire she created a furor 
for the cliffs and downs and 
wonderful beaches lying in 
that curve of the Bay of Bis- 
cay, where sweeps the grand 
est surf in the world. Since 
then Biarritz, with its splen- 
did villas and its fashionable 
crowds, has become the 
French Newport, English, 
Russians, Americans in Win- 
ter, French and Spaniards in 
Summer, flocking along its 
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The lovers starting for a stroll 
at Biarritz 
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beautiful walks and drives and playing in its fine casino, 

Among the great people who have made permanent 
homes in that enchanting spot is the Princess Frederi- 
ca of Hanover and Great Britain. 
Baron von Pawel-Rammigen, she occupies a little 
Basque house, as simple as a gardener's cottage but 
it stands in a wide park which slopes to the lake that 
gives the estate its name, Mouriscot. 
the ground rises till it meets the-Madrid highroad, and 


With her husband. 


Across the lake 


bevond and around tower 
the Pyrenees, always majes- 
tic and always beautiful. 
Mouriscot is three miles 
from the town of Biarritz and 
right on the road to San Se- 
bastian, the place on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees 
where the king’s Summer 
palace overlooks another 
superb line of sea and moun- 
tain. The two places are only 
thirty-seven miles distant 
from each other, and all his 
life the young king kad been 
accustomed to go back and 
forth, knowing and being 
known in both towns in the 
democratic way that has en- 
deared him to every one. 

It is easy to understand, 
therefore, the excitement and 
interest felt all along that 
coast when word came that 
the princess the king was 
wooing was coming to the 
historic region where such a 
royal alliance ought to be 
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A ROYAL GROUP AT THE DOOR OF THE VILLA MOURISCOT 





The King and the Princess are in the foreground; behind them, the Princess’s mother, Princess Henry of Battenberg: her brother, Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg; Princess Frederica of Hanover: and in the background, Miss Cochrane, the Princess’s lady-in-waiting 
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The shore of the Bay of Biscay, looking toward Biarritz 


contracted. At the entrance-gates of the large hotels, 
at the Crédit Lyonnais and the Bank of France, post- 
ers, whereon news announcements were made every 
day, began to give items about these young people. 
Strangely enough, the reports were often contradic- 
tory. One day the princess was coming; the next she 
was not. Now word came that Nice, or Cannes, or Pau 
would be the place of betrothal, whereupon Biarritz 
would cry out against those greedy resorts that were 
trying to steal this glory from the very part of the 
country where it would most fitly fall. For did not 
Philip II. of Spain come to this frontier in 1564 to 
marry Princess Elizabeth, sister of Charles IX. of 
France? Did not Philip III. of Spain come in 1615 to 
see his daughter Anne wedded to Louis XII]. of France? 
Was it not here, too, that the Prince d’Asturias took 
as wife the sister of Henry IV., and here that Philip IV. 
of Spain brought Maria Teresa in 1660 to become the 
Queen of France as wife of Louis XIV.? And if those 
great functions were performed farther on at Fuen- 
terrabia, or St. Jean-de-Luz, the pageants stopped, en 
route, at Biarritz, the smugglers’ and fishers’ haven, 
where rich tribute was paid them and loyalty swom 
for pardoned offenses. Of course, Biarritz was the 
proper spot for this betrothal. 

It seemed all settled, and the aspiring Riviera and 
Pau justly snubbed, when, quite suddenly and unan- 
nounced, the young princess and her mother and 
brother Alexander arrived at Villa Mouriscot. It was 
given out that they had come to visit their cousin, the 
‘Princess Frederica. Nobody saw them, for Mouriscot 
is three miles from the town, and they did not walk or 
drive outside of the grounds. But a great many Eng- 
lish people began to arrive; the hotels seemed gayer, 
the shops fuller; one heard a great deal of English 
spoken on the streets. 

Now all this time I had not taken the least interest 
in these young people. The marriage was, I sup- 
posed, a sort of arranged affair, for I had not then 
heard of how the two met at the ball; and for the prin- 
cess to be eager only to put on a crown, for people to 


feel interest only because an alliance was to be made 
between two Powers, seemed such smal] reasons for 
rejoicing that none of it appealed to me at all. I was 
thinking of other things as I went to church on a cer- 
tain Sunday morning that January. All at once | 
noticed that everybody in town seemed to be going 
my way, to the English Church (Episcopal), so called 
in distinction from the Presbyterian (called Scotch), 
the Methodist (called American), the Temple (French 
Protestant), and all the others, called merely ‘‘the 
churches” (Roman Catholic). I saw, too, that every- 
body was very much dressed; toilets more gorgeous 
than I had ever seen in that place on churchgoers 
were conspicuous. I found the church crowded, and 
an air of expectancy reigned. Presently the whisper 
went about that “the princess is coming,”’ and all the 
congregation stood up. Three very simple-looking 
ladies came up the aisle, Princess Fredcrica first, in 
black—silk, 1 think; Princess Henry of Battenberg 
next, also in black, with a little color in her hat, and 
sable furs; Princess Ena last. very girlish-looking in 
a green cloth suit, severely tailored, and a toque of vel- 
vet and fur. When they had passed into one of the 
front pews, the processional began and the service 
proceeded. After the benediction, the congregation 
again rose and remained standing while the princesses 
passed out. Princess Ena did not lift her eyes; she 
looked very solemn, almost sad; I wondered why until 
I recollected that, if she were to wed King Alfonso, 
this would be the last service of her own church she 
would ever attend. So it has proved. 

Two days after I first saw the princess there began 
to appear reports of the king's not coming. One tele- 
gram posted up said that the Cortes at Madrid would 
not allow him to come and that he would ‘retire his 
pretensions to the hand of the Princess Ena.’’ On 
Wednesday it was announced that he would come, and 
a lot of newspaper men from all the capitals of Europe 
arrived. There was no American among them, and 
some of them asked me whether I would not represent 
my country. But I had abjured journalism, for the 
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seuson, and knew, too, that cables would cover the 
news so that letters would be useless. My press con- 
freres, however, urged me to join them, even if I did 
not want to write up the event. Said one of the men 


from a Pans paper: ‘*But come with us, madame; you 
will see what one does not see every day—a king in 
Truly it is the prettiest romance I have ever 


kissing his finger-tips 


love. 
seen, and the princess— 
and blowing the 
kiss towards Mouri- 
scot, ‘vraiment char- 
mantel’ And so I 
yielded, 

However, nobody 
was quite sure which 
way the king would 
come, On Thurs- 
day morning, before 
I was up, word was 
sent me that His 
Majesty would reach 
Mouriscot by auto- 
mobile at 10.30 4.M 


oh!”’ 


that day. I was to 
hurry to go with the 
press men. But [| near Biarritz 
sent word not to 
wait for me—all at once I wanted to 


gohlone. The day began in mist, but 
soon that lifted and, instead of the half 
wintry air we had had for some weeks, 
a wonderful Spring-like softness filled 
the atmosphere. The mountains were 
like big sapphires and amethysts set 
with opals and emeralds, the one for 
the sky, the other ior the feids, and 
the ocean seemed the glittering metal 
that bound them. Wild flowers had 
been showing ever so faintly above the soil, but now 
they sprang into bloom almost in a night, and the 
lanes leading to the villa were alive with them. The 
news of the king’s arrival had, after all, come so sud- 
denly that tourists had not heard it and there was 
no crowd going to Mouriscot. Indeed, not a soul 
did I see but a few gens d’armes at long distances 
apart, their bicycles leaning against the hedges where 
the hawthorn’s buds were opening and scenting the 
air. Ina very lonely way a youth on his wheel came 
rushing toward me, his ruddy face, even at a distance, 
proclaiming him an Englishman, 

“Oh, beg pardon, but don't you speak English?’ he 
cried. I admitted the ability. ‘And can you tell 
me the way to Mouriscot? I can’t speak a word of 
French and haven’t been able to ask my way. Just 
down from London for — — and I’m so afraid I'll 
miss seeing the king.” 

I directed him and 
he spun ahead. 

When I got to the 
villa gates he was set- 
ting up a camera; 
several other men 
were doing the same 
thing. A few jour- 
nalists and four gens 
d’armes were the only 
people in sight. My 
confréres hailed me 
hospitably. Not only 
was I the only 
American journalist, 

















A glimpse of the Basque coast 





Gens d’armes and press correspondents awaiting the arrival of 
the king at the lodge gate 
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but I was the only woman of the profession in town 
and the only woman at this particular gathering; as 
a consequence, every aid and attention was shown 
me, and for the first time in newspaper experience 
the woman was allowed first chance in getting the 
‘story.’’ I was presented to Monsieur Paoli, who is 
an attaché of the Minister of the Interior of the 
French Cabinet and especially appointed to attend 
any royal personages who are visiting 
or voyaging in France. This gentleman 
immediately invited me to accompany 
him to the villa and, entering the park. 
we wound up the hillside to the door, 
where eight or ten of the Princess Freder- 
ica’s seventeen footmen, in the livery of 
the House of Hanover—very dark blue 
coats, swallow-tailed and adorned with 
many gilt buttons; waistcoats of red, 
braided with black 
and yellow; black 
knee-breeches— stood 
In rows on either side 
of the porch, which 
was but a step above 
the level of the car- 
riage path. Down 
the driveway, and at 
intervals all along the 
route from the fron- 
tier gens d'urmes were 
stationed, but as there 
were but fifty men for 
half as many miles, 
the ‘escort’? was not 
imposing. They 
were not even on 
horseback; their 
bicycles were propped 
against the hedge as they paraded their bit of the road. 

All at once we could see, on the highroad across the 
lake, a sinuous line approaching. It was the gens 
d’armes who, having seen the king’s cortége coming, 
mounted their bicycles and rode ahead as the advance- 
guard. At the lower gateway of Mouriscot they dis- 
mounted and stood at attention, hands to caps, as the 
big automobiles swept through, past the photogra- 
phers, professional and amateur, and the reporters, 
who were really notable writers from Madrid, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin and scores of lesser towns. 

The king was in the first automobile with General 
Pacheu, Count del Grove and the Marquis de Villaloba; 
the next car brought the Marquis de Viana, and the 
third the Spanish ambassador to the Vatican, Mar- 
quis de Tobar. As the cars approached, a footman 
had gone into the villa and, returning, was followed 
by Baron von Pawel- 
Rammigen and Prince 
Alexander of Batten- 
berg. As the king and 
his suite stood up foot- 
men took their fur 
coats and their hats, 
the baron assisted the 
king to alight and led 
the way into the 
house, the others fol- 
lowing according to 
rank. Theking’s face 
showed excitement, a 
feeling commanded 
(Continued on page 134) 
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THE WEDDING MARCH 


By NELLIE L. McCLUNG 


Illustrations by H. A. Mathes 





aN =\ERHAPS it was the dreary cry of the 
3 a west wind through the leafless trees 
P Ny that made the trouble. Some say 
that the wind can wear on people’s 
nerves so that they cannot do the 
ny thing that they would. 
= ‘+ The sun had risen into a troubled 
ae ie and the light of the early morning lay yel- 
low upon the faded hills that banked the horizon to 
the south. In front of 
the little unpainted 
house, the ground, red- 
brown with dwarf oak 
and elm, dropped sharp- 
ly to the Souris River 
below, that ran shallow 
over its sandy bed to 
join the Assiniboin in 
the long, long march to 
the sea. 

Inside of the little 
house, a tired woman, 
colorless as the faded 
hills and fields, listlessly 
prepared the breakfast. 
The wind was rising 
already and the trail be- 
fore the door smoked 
with dust. She looked 
wearily across the fields. 
The harvest was over, 
the Summer was ended. 
Bands of black plowing 
crossed the fields, for the 
- preparation for next 
year’s sowing had _ be- 
gun. Yellowstraw-piles, 
through which herds of 
cattle foraged, gave a 
touch of color to the 
unending gray deadness. 

It had been an abun- 
dant harvest, a wonder- 
ful yield, they said, but 
it was all a weariness to 
her. Her eyes ached; 
her shoulders were bent 
like an old woman’s, her 
hands were roughened 
and sore—she looked at 
them pityingly. And 
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- Four thousand bushels, Mildred! 





‘We haven't had much time for chat lately, Mil- 
dred,’’ he said, as he washed his face in the little enam- 
eled basin that stood on a box in the corner. ‘‘But 
isn't it fine to have all the grain safe in the elevator! 
Not too bad, is it, 
old girl!”’ 

‘*Not too bad,’’ she repeated listlessly. She was 
looking out of the little fly-specked window; the dust 
lav thick upon the sill—she could smell it. 

The dead grass was 
rolling in billows as the 
wind swept screaming 
past the little house, and 
the dust, rising—always 
the dust, oh, how she 
hated it! 

Tom did not notice. 
Thesmell of frying bacon 
was sweet to him. The. 
country was glorious— 
he had planted the seed 
and he had seen it grow 
—it was a great country, 
free and fruitful, and 
many broad acres of it 
were his! He loved it. 

‘How would it be if 
we went into town to- 
day, Mildred ?”’ he said as 
he finished his breakfast. 
“I want to see about 
some new machinery 
and maybe there’s some- 
thing you want. I am 
going totry one of those 
new disk harrows— 
they’re the best thing 
to cut the sod.”’ 

But Mildred was not 
listening. Neither did 
she look at him. 

“Hurry up, Mildred, 
and we’ll go before din- 
ner,’’ he was saying. 

“No, I don't want to 
go,’ she said at last. 
“Tam not going; I can't 
go, Tom.” 

Tom looked at her 
with a distressed look on 
his boyish face. 


still Tom loved this ; ‘‘What’s wrong, Mil- 
country, this great, She sank into a chair and sobbed dred? What’s wrong, 
busy, hurrying, pitiless old girl?” 


country! Howcould he? She could not understand it. 

Tom came in for his breakfast. He was a hand- 
some, big fellow, clear-eyed and wholesome, with a 
face of beaming good nature, a man born for out of 
doors, for the blue sky and the open! He walked 
briskly across the room. 


“Nothing,’’ she answered and her tone came near 
to being shrewish. 

Tom went out and hitched his horses to the plow in 
silence. He wouldn’t go to town without Mildred— 
he had lost his ambition to see about the disk har- 
row. For what could be wrong with Mildred? She 
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had always been so cheery! When the hail had come 
the year before and battered down his crop and with 
it all his hopes, he remembered how he had come back 
to the house, after looking at his ruined fields, and 
cned like a disappointed child. It was Mildred who 
was brave; she would not let himdespair. Hethought 
of it now-—how she had put new life, new hope, in him. 
If Millie went back on him, what good was anything? 

The long furrow stretching the even mile lay before 
him. Overhead, in the crisp October air, a V-shaped 
flock of wild geese honked, flying so high they seemed 
like tiny specks beneath the blue. The steam of a 
thresher made a cloud against the Tiger Hills in the 
distance, and its industrious hum came to his ears. 
The sun glinted on the shining stubble; a prairie-chick- 
en ran in the furrow ahead of his horses, and then, 
whirring, rose and circled over his head. 

“Itis a lovely country,” he thought as he breathed 
in the freshness of the morning, ‘‘a great big, lovely 
country—but what can be wrong with Millie?” 

Indoors, Mildred worked listlessly. The silence was 
heavy, broken only by the flies that buzzed unceasing- 
ly: even the clock had stupped —she had forgotten to 
wind it in the busy days before. She was wondering 
vaguely what had happened to all her ambitions— 
she had had so many plans, so many hopes! She 
had even told herself that she liked the country. 
She thought of those first days—it seemed ages ago— 
when she and Tom had thought it such fun to be keep- 
‘ing house. The httle stove with its funny little tin 
pots and pans had all been so new and shiny; and 
the dainty frilled curtains, and the cretonne-covered 
chairs—-how proud she had been of them! Now they 
were all dull and worn and grimy, their beauty gone 
—-like her own, she thought, sadly but without bit- 
terness. It was all part of the country, this pitiless, 
hurrying, busy country. She wiped the dust listlessly 
from the window-ledge. A slip of paper fell to the 
floor; she took it up and blew the dust fromit. It was 
a cutting from a newspaper, and a line met her eye: 

The bride’s going-uway dress was of seal-brown broad- 
cloth with smart brown toque to match, and she made a 
charming picture as she—— 

A sudden impulse seized her. She lifted the stove- 
lid and threw the paper in, and in doing so she 
caught a glimpse of her face in the little mirror that 
hung above the wish-basin. It looked worn and hard 
and old. She sank into a chair and sobbed. 

A week later a letter came from home, Couldn’t 
Millie come home and make them a visit? Three years 
was a long time to be away from her family—the 
excursion rates would start the middle of December, 
her mother wrote. Then Edith, her younger sister, 
wrote pages. ‘‘Come home, Millie,’’ the letter ran— 
‘you've been a mossback long enough. Come home 
and hear and see something. Everybody is expecting 
you this Christmas, for sure. ‘Parsifal’is to be given 
here the first week of January. Think of that, you 
dweller of the plain! Eva Brown has come back from 
Germany, and I don’t know how many musical eve- 
nings have been held forher. She can't play as well as 
you, though, Mildred, and that’s the honest utterance 
of a near relative who never flatters. But Eva's gowns 
are poems and symphonies. Gerald Brown 1s rather 
mice, too, youknow. He is going to Europe in March, 
and he has asked father and mother if they will let me 
go with him, and subsequently to other places — 
wherever he goes—always and evermore. 

‘But we cannot decide Gerald’s case until you come. 
You and mother will have to hold a consultation. 
Father is getting awtully lonesome for you, and 
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mother, too; you know how mother is. Father is 
going to send you the money, so never mind trying to 
save it out of the butter and egys. Just say good-by 
to the stock and come on. Won't we havefun? Iam 
going to be bridesmaid for Ethel Middleton to-morrow. 
You should see me in my dress-—-I’m a dream—at 
least that’s what—but there, Millie dear, I won't tell 
you that; you'll see me when you come. And Millie 
you must, you must! Think of hearing ‘ Parsifal!’ i 

Mildred’s heart beat painfully as she read the letters. 
How she hungered to hear and see something again! 
Think of it —three vears since she had heard a piano— 
it was cruel, it was being buried alive! 

There was a blur of homesickness in her eyes. Her 
heart craved the things she had left—the things that 
she now told herself made life worth living. . Back 
there at home there were always the newest books, the 
latest magazines; there were music and laughter and 
life. She could see them all now: Dick, dear old 
brother Dick, so handsome in his faultless clothes; and 
Edith, nearly a grown-up woman now; and her father, 
su dignified and stately, she knew just how he would 
say, ‘“You are welcome home, my daughter; and 
her mother with lovely wavy hair. She imagined her- 
self opening the door --she was in the vestibule now— 
there were the plants in the long window, now she 
was in the hall, the polished stairs winding up—the 
window-seat above—that faint, spicy odor—it all 
came back to her! 

She came to herself with a start. The wind still 
blew drearily over the prairie. The heavy gray clouds 
hung low, and darkness was closing in. A few flecks 
of color like stray rose petals lay upon the sullen face 
of the sky. Up the headland came Tom, driving his 
three-horse team. She looked at him for a moment 
in wonder. She had been in another world—the world 
she had left for him—the world of clean linen and 
ease and comfort; and she came back with a shock. 
This was Tom—dirty, tired, not very companionable. 
She groaned aloud. 

When Tom came in he found her crying; then and 
there it was decided that she must go. 

“Why, of course,’ Tom exclaimed in his usual 
hearty way, ‘‘dear old girl! You have had a pretty 
hard time these three years. Now you can just have 
the time of your life—it’s coming to you. It is very 
kind of your father to offer to send the money, but it is 
not necessary at all. We have enough money of our 
own.”’ Tomspoke with a great effort at cheerfulness. 
If Mildred had not been so blinded with her own lone- 
liness she would have noticed that his face showed the 
struggle he was going through. : 

The day came at last. Tom and Mildred stood 
within the little waiting-room in the station at Mill- 
brook, and she realized that she was really going. 
She was radiant with happiness; she was going home; 
back to civilization! Mildred was a handsome woman 
again, bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked, and her hands 
trembled with excitement. She felt a momentary 
pang of conscience when Tom came back after getting 
his grain-tickets cashed and handed her a bank draft 
for three hundred dollars, besides some bills. ‘‘O 
Tom!"’ she exclaimed, ‘I will not need all this. It 
seems too bad to take it.’’ But Tom insisted. 

“Yes you will!’ he declared, ‘I want you to get 
some nice clothes for yourself in Winnipeg—it is a 
bad ad. for the country if the bride has to come back 
in her going-away dress after a three years’ Stay, 
and, besides, there are wedding presents for you to get, 
and dear knows what all. [If you need more, just let 
me know.” 
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“What about the new disk harrow you were get- 
. ting?"’ she asked. 

‘Oh, I am going to see the agent to-day about it,”” 
he said, truthfully; but it was to cancel the order. 

The train was late—a snow-storm up the line, the 
operator said, ‘‘and it looks as if it might hit us to- 
night,”’ he added, as he looked out at the tiny flakes 
that whirled between 
him and the dull red 
of the tall elevators 
that stood in a line 
along the track. Tom 
thought he had bet- 
ter not wait for the 
train—Mr. Greene, 
the operator, would 
see that everything 
was all right. It 
would be late before 
he could get home 
now, and the stock 
had to be fed. 

“I'll write every 
week, Tom,’ she said, | 
as he kissed her 
good-by. ‘‘AndI will 
issue a daily,’’ he 
laughed, ‘‘and keep 
you posted on all 
local happenings. 
Now, Millie, have the 
best time possible.” 

He was gone and 
Mildred wiped the 
mist from the win- 
dow to watch him as } 
he went up the street. [ 
He was a handsome | 
fellow, but Mildred 
could not help notic- | 
ing that he looked a 
little shabby. Tom 
should have a fur 
coat. The snow 
flakes were growing 
larger and the wires 
sang in the frosty air. 
Tom would have to 
face the wind on his 
way home, and she 
shuddered as she 
thought of the long 
ten-mile drive. Yes, 
Tom should have a fur coat. Then the bank draft 
in her purse troubled her a little. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of a 
middle-aged man and his wife. They shook the snow 
from their fur coats as they stood by the little upright 
red stove, in which a coal fire glowed. 

‘Going to have that trip at last,eh, Mrs. Moore?”’ the 
station agent said, after he had greeted them warmly. 

She was a stout woman, with a good-natured brown 
face, and hair the color of dust, Mildred thought. 

‘“Yes,’’shesaid. ‘I guess we're going forsure. Pa 
and I have been looking forward to this for quite a 
while, but we couldn’t both go at once until now, and 
one of us wouldn’t go without the other.”’ 

‘She wouldn’t let me go without her!’ her husband 
laughed as he counted out the money for their tickets. 

‘Just listen to that!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘And I often 
coaxed him to go when he got so lonely, but he said if 





Mildred wiped the mist from the window to watch him 


I could stand it without seeing the folks he guessed he 
could. But it’s twenty years,’’ she went on, laughing 
nervously, ‘‘twenty years since I’ve seen my mother 
orasoul belonging tome. Twenty years, Mr. Greene! 
But she is still alive, and we’re going! Jim's father 
and mother are both dead now, but he wouldn't gu 
without me.’’ She looked lovingly up at him. 

‘Well, I couldn’t,”’ 
he said, as he folded 
up the long blue tick- 
ets and put them ina 
well-worn purse. 
‘*Who would keep the 
pickpockets away 
from me or tell me 
when to get off the 
train if mother wasn’t 
there? And she 
couldn't go without 
me, for 1 might get 
sick or play with the 
fire or do something.”’ 

They laughed de- 
lightedly like two 
children—the years 
had fallen from them 
likeagarment. They 
were going home! 

‘The people will be 
taking you folks for 
the bridal party, if 
you don’t look out,’’ 
the station agent re- 
marked as he shov- 
eled more coal into 
the dirty little stove. 

‘Is there a wed- 
ding to-day?’ Mrs. 
Moore asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, the 
first real church wed- 
ding in Millbrook. 
Jim Brown has just 
come back from 
Prince Albert to mar- 
ry the eldest Taylor 
girl. It’s going to be 
over in the new 
church and every- 
body’s going. I am 
going to close up and 
go, too, so you had 
better all come along. 
The train won’t be here until dark.”’ 

Mildred looked up with sudden interest. A wed- 
ding! That would be something to tell Edith about. 
The bride will probably be dressed in that dreadful 
hot pink and have paper roses in her hair, and say 
“Yes, sir’’ to the minister. 

“There has been great times getting ready for it,” 
Mr. Greene was saying. ‘My wife has been there 
nearly all day. It beats all how interested women 
are in a wedding!’’ 

Half an hour later Mildred found herself in the little 
new church with its unpainted walls and seats and 
its pleasant piney odor. It was nearly filled with 
excited-looking women, with here and there an apolo- 
getic-looking man. 

Evergreens were banked at the windows and 
wreathed around the altar-rail, and in them bunches 
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SAN FRANCISCO: MARKET STREET LOOKING TOWARD THIRD AVENUE 
The first three drawings in this series appeared in THE DELINEATOR for November, 1908. 
It will be continued in the February number. 
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The $90, 000 Sunday:School Building of the Church of the Holy Apostles, at Philadelphia 


WHY ONE HUNDRED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
HAVE SUCCEEDED 


By LAURA A. SMITH 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES 


EDITORIAL NOTE —From all parts of our country THE DELINEATOR has gathered an account of the various methods and prin- 


ciples that have won success for that great factor in our nation’s growth— the modern Sunday-School. 


To the thousands engaged in the 


work itself the value and suggestions of this gathering are self-evident, but it has a far broader significance. Whoever has at heart the 
social betterment, physical improvement and mental uplift of his fellows will find here not theories, but tried and proved means to his end. 


PART | 


&3OBBY WILD GOOSE and his ragged 
regiment’’ was the name hooted after 
Robert Raikes, the first modern Sun- 
day-school advocate, and his scholars. 
\ ) The thoroughfare was ‘‘Sooty Alley’’ 

5) and the scholars were the ragged boys 

ee who toiled in the pin factories of 
Giouwster eacead Robert Raikes paid Mrs. Bran- 
don, a poor woman, one shilling each Sunday to teach 
the boys the Bible. That was in 1780. Four years 
later there were 250.000 boys and girls attending 
Sunday-school in the kingdom. 

To-day the Sunday-school hour in city or village, 
the civilized world over, resembles Lilliputian land on 
dress parade. Streets leading to churches are bonny 
with lads and lassies, not ragged, but dressed in their 
best, going happily to ‘hear the wond'rous story.” 
Thousands now do the work Robert Raikes started. 

One of the greatest factors in developing the Sun- 
day-school in America is the Sunday-School Union. 
Mr. E. P. Bancroft is the present secretary. This 
organization has been laboring in the field for ninety- 
one years. Last year it established 1878 new Sun- 
day-schools in destitute places and reorganized 724, 
a totalof 2,402 set in operation, with 102,034 members. 
The society employed 297 missionaries. It received 
$215,613 and spent $206,017. Besides the work of 
this organization, each denomination has its own mis- 
sionaries in the field recruiting for its Sunday-schools. 

THE DELINEATOR has asked over one hundred of 





the best-known and representative Sunday-schools to 
tell what has made them successful. Investigation 
shows that the same general plan is followed in all 
these schools. In almost every case it is the enthu- 
siasm of the superintendent and his influence over his 
corps of workers which make the school noteworthy. 
Modern Sunday-school methods follow those of the 
secular schools. The kindergarten child in both has 
his games, songs and busy work. Mothers’ meetings, 
too, are a feature of the Sunday-school kindergarten. 
The child does not sit idle, listless and wriggling as 
his father did, but works with water-colors and paste- 
brush im learning his Bible and its geography. 

The teacher comes under the Sundav-school micro- 
scope to-day. She is given that part of the work to 
teach which she does best. In senior and adult classes 
only those may teach who can lead discussions and 
illumine with word-painting the Bible history. Sun- 
day-schools are carefully graded, examinations are 
held, promotions and diplomas incite the children. 
Old-fashioned methods have not passed away entire- 
ly, however. Progress is necessarily slow, for in 
isolated regions it is impossible to obtain the equip- 
ment that the modern Sunday-school demands. 


Probably the World's Largest Sunday-School 
Bethany Presbyterian, Philadelphia; Mr. John Wanamaker, 
Superintendent 

This is a collegiate school with three branches and a 
total membership of 5.788. Its success is due largely 
to the untiring energy and constant presence of its 
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superintendent, 
Mr. Wanamaker, 
who has held the 
office for fifty 
vears, celebrating 
\ his golden jubilee 
| February 14, 1908. 
While Post master- 
General he came 
from Washington 
each Sunday, sel- 
dom missing. On 
trips abroad he re- 
members each of 
the 1,000 members 
of the Bethany 
Brotherhood with 
a written message. 
Until the school 
reached the 3,000 mark, Mr. Wanamaker could call 
each child and adult by name. He begins his Sunday 
at nine o’clock, leading the 





E. P. BANCROFT 
Secretary of the American Sunday- 
School Union 





Bethany Brotherhood, and 
remains at the church for 
luncheon. In the afternoon 
he addresses the children’s 
department, takes charge of 
the Bible Union, conducts 
the closing exercises of the 
entire school and holds an 
after-meeting for visitors. 
The International Lessons are 
used here, but grading de- 
pends on supplemental les- 
sons. Muchis made of music, 
and a choir of 500 adults and 
children has proved a most 
attractive feature. Apenny 
savings-bank is a unique fea- 
ture of this school. 





Best-Known School 


Washington Street Congregational. 
Toledo, Ohio; Mr. Alexander 
Duguid, Superintendent 

This is known as the 
‘‘Marian Lawrance”’ Sunday- 
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up-to-date Sun- 
day-school orgami- 
zation, and for 
years has been 
the experiment 
station for the en- 
ure Sunday-school 
world. Some of 
the special puimts 
emphasized by 
Mr. Lawrance are: 
the Sunday-school 
isthe Bible study- 
ing and teaching 
service of the 
church; all church 
members should 
attend; all should 
have theirown 
Bibles; the building and equipment should be adapted 
to study; teachers should be competent and specially 
trained for the work; or- 
vanizalion is system, Points 
to be remembered in organiz- 
ing a school are: complete en- 
rolment (preierence given to 
the card system), plenty of 
cthicient officers, careful grad- 
ing, division into departments 
and classes, a home depart- 
ment, a teacher-training 
department, superintendent 
of classification, department- 
al organization, adapta- 
tion of teachers and regular 
promotion, 





MARIAN LAWRANCE 
Secretary of the International Sunday- 
School Association, Chkago 





Largest Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-School 
Bushwick Avenue Central M. E., 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: Mr. Frank L. 
Brown, Superintendent 


This is the largest Sunday- 
school of its denomination in 
the world and the second 
largest in the United States. 
Out of it have grown three 





school, in honor of Mr. Law- 
rance, now General Secretary 
of the International Sunday- 
School Association, who was 
superintendent for twenty-eight years. His school 
is generally considered the most perfect example of 
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Moody Sunday-School of Chicago 


sphere, “heart and hand, go and glow. 
troduced business n.ethods into the school. 





other schools. Mr. Brcwn de- 


votes his entire time to the 
work and believes thoroughly 
in organization and at mo- 
He has in- 
The corps 
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EDWARD K. WARREN 
Three Oaks, Michigan, President of the 
World’s Sunday-Schoo! convention 


Nie 


MRS. MARY A. WRIGHT 
Sixty years a Sunday-School teacher at 
Burlington, N. J. 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
Even the Cabinet did not interfere with 
his Sunday-School work 
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A group of “Cradle Roll” babies from the Sunday-School of the Bushwick Avenue Church 


in Brooklyn, New York 


of teachers has its own classes, socials and conferences. 
All the methods employed in the up-to-date secular 
school are used here and with much spirit. A splendid 
feature is the busincssemployment bureau. Last year 
positions were found for five hundred young persons. 
‘I don’t take any stock in pious work,” said a man vis- 
itor, ‘but you got my boy a good job, and I've come to 
look you over.’ The school has its special Summer 
plans. A committee on attractiveness supplies a big 
electric fan and flowers. The hot-weather loyalists 
pledge themselves to attend Sunday-school at home or 
away. The home department is a live one. Miss 
Mary Leedham, deaconess, supplements the visiting 
done by the superintendent and teachers. 


Noted Roman Catholic School 


Saint Paul’s Church of the Paulist Fathcrs, Roman Catholic, New 
York City; The Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., Director 
This is probably the largest Sunday-schvol of its 
denomination in the United States. Over 1,600 
children are given two services a week, Sunday and 
Wednesday. Father McMillan is well known among 
educators as teacher and speaker, and, better still, 
he can enter into the feelings of the tiniest child in his 
school. It was his fine idea to put timid little new- 
comers into a special class right by the entrance door 
for the first month until they gain confidence. He 
allows no demerit marks given little children. They 
come because they love to come. Children who at- 
tend the parochial school are made to feel that the 
Sunday lesson is the brightes:, happiest of the week. 
Father McMillan’s first thought when, over twenty 
vears ago, he became director of the Sunday-school, 
was to. transform the bleak walls of Saint 
Michael’s Chapel into pictures which his boys 
and girls would love and which would live in 
the memory and inspire to high ideals and 
brave deeds. Graduates and friends of the 
school have helped raise the money. On the 
columns of the room are twenty-eight splendid 





big frescos, depicting incidents in the lives of saints 
and heroes. Father McMillan collaborated with the 
artist, Otto Pagani, selecting the episodes, furnishing 
photographs for correct backgrounds and arranging 
the groupings. The Old Testament heroes form one 
group, the life of Christ and His disciples a second, 
then come the missionaries, cardinals and saints who 
died for their ideals. 

The 150 teachers in this school must pass a high 
official standard before they are given classes. There 
is a library of 5,000 volumes for teachers and pupils. 
No pains are spared to make fctes joyous ones. The 
children are regularly promoted until graduation. 


Model School, Columbia University 


| Model Sunday-School, Teachers College, Columbia University; The 


Rev. Richard Morse Hodge, D.D., Organizer; Mr. 
Benjamin Andrews, Superintendent 

This school attracts Sunday-school workers from 
farand near. It is probably the only Sunday-school 
in the world where the clildren pay a tuition fee— 
fifty centsa week. The teachers are paid three dollars 
each Sunday. 

The parents of the children, mostly professors and . 
teachers in Columbia University, cooperate with the 
professors in managing the affairs of the school. Dr. 
Hodge has for several years conducted courses in Bible 
study and in Sunday-school pedagogy at both Union 
Theological Seminary and the Teachers College. ‘In 
inspiring and promoting the mode] school-he has an 
earnest desire to contribute something of practical 
value to the Sunday-school effort of churches of all 
denominations. As great care is taken in grading the 
school and selecting teachers as is taken in the 
secular schools. Some of the Icssons planned 
and the storics told these children have been 
published for general circulation, for they are 
prepared by persons of high literary rank and 
ability. All the plans and appliances are the 
best yet invented. 
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The “ Akron Plan” 


First Methodist Episcopal, Akron, Ohio: Mr. John Henry Seiler, 
Superintendent 


Wherever modern Sunday-school work is discussed, 
the ‘‘Akron Plan’ is mentioned. This claims the dis- 
tinction of being the first Sunday-school to be syste- 
matically graded. Its first superintendent, Mr. Lewis 
Miller, decided to apply a new principle in building. 
He devised a plan whereby a number of rooms could 
be utilized at the same time, yet all constitute a part 
of the whole. The architect, Jacob Snvder, 
worked out the details. A church was built along 
these lines in 1872 and proved so _ practi- 
cal that it has become a model for Sunday- 
school rooms everywhere. The interior is in 
semi-circular form, three full stories terminat- 
ing in a beautiful dome. The third story has 
an open deck with 
beautiful stained- 
glass windows 
which illuminate 
the entire room. 
The second story 
isa balcony sweep. 
ing the entire semi- 
circle, back of 
which are seven 
large class-rooms 
with folding glass 
doors. The first 
floor is the assem- 
bly room proper, 
and back of this 
are seven large 
class-rooms corre- 
sponding with the 
upper rooms, with 
folding glass doors. 
In the center of the 
room is a large 
fountain of artistic 
design. From the 
superintendent's 
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ing the grand old hymns common to all churches. 
hymns that stimulate the religious mood and remain 
in the memory after carols have been forgotten. 


Another Fine Building 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Protestant Episcopal, Philadelphia; 
Mr. George C. Thomas, Superintendent 

This school occupies a $00,000 building, the gift of 
its superintendent, Mr. Thomas, and a memorial to 
the Rev. Richard Newton, former pastor, and friend 
of the donor. The building is of dark Pompeian brick 
with brown-stone trimmings, in the Romanesque or 
Norman style. It provides rooms for every de- 
partment of administrative, educational, social 
and athletic work in connection with the big 
Sunday-school with its enrolment of nearly 
2,000. The school is noted for its support of 
missions, for add- 
ing communicants 
to the church and 
for being an open 
door for social and 
educational work 
in its parish. Mr. 
Thomas has 
served as superin- 
tendent forty 
years. 
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ers = fie 2 Chicago; Mr. E. L 

Reiner, Superin- 

tendent 

Dwight L. 
Moody, the great 
evangelist, found- 
ed this school in 
1859, and was its 
first superinten- 
dent, Mr. J. M. 
Hitchcock the 








platform the in- 
terior of every 
room can be seen. 
The rooms ac- 
commodate 1,000 
and are well 
equipped in every 
detail. 


has since been widely adopted. 


Largest Protestant Episcopal Church 


Saint George's Protestant Episcopal, New York City; H. H. Pike 
Superintendent 

This is the largest Sunday-school of its denomina- 
tion. It isa power for good in its neighborhood and 
has a strong hold on its young people through its trade- 
school. Membership in the Sunday-school, however, 
is not required of the trade-school pupils. As super- 
intendent, Mr. Pike emphasizes the influence the 
school will have on the after-life of the young. Les- 
sons are carefully planned, building on what has gone 
before. Teachers and officials are selected with much 
thought. Up to fourteen years of age the children 
change teachers each year; after that, the teachers go 
along with the pupils. Class friendships and organi- 
zations are relied upon to influence the child’s future. 
No rewards or gifts of any kind, direct or indirect, 
play a partin the school. Special stress is laid on teach- 





The Sunday-School room of the First Methodist Church 
at Akron, Ohio 


The superintendent of this school invented the semi-circular plan of this room, which 
Its merit lies in the fact that all the class- 
rooms are within sight and hearing of the superintendent’s desk, 

and can be closed off with glass partitions at will 


second, Mr. A. F. 
Gaylord the third 
and Mr. Reiner the 
fourth. The suc- 
cess of the school, 
which has an en- 
rolment of 2,200, 
is due tothese four 
men, who have de- 
voted years to its interests. It is graded into eight 
departments, beginners being called the ‘‘birdies.”’ 
The only good times hundreds of the very poor chil- 
dren enjoy are those planned by the Sunday-school. 
Socials and good entertainments are given during the 
year. The ‘‘missionary,’’ assisted by students of the 
Moody Bible Institute, gives all her time to visiting 
the homes. An Italian class is a feature and a Fresh- 
Air Home for poor children is opened during the 
Summer. 


Model School 
First Union Presbyterian Church, New York City; The Rev. M. S. 
Liitlefield, Pastor 
This is another of the model schools organized by 
Dr. Hodge. Students pursuing class-room work in 
religious education at Teachers College, Columbia, 
(Continued on page 133} 








THROUGH THE MIST 


By FRANCES POWELL 


Illustrations by Hanson Booth 


TRIONDAY, June rst, 1885. The rain 
NWS came, as father predicted, an hour 
“4 before I arrived. The little country 
\\) station looked dreary enough as I 
\| crossed its soaked platform and got 
‘¥4 into one of the stages waiting there. 
c= 2 It seemed like entering a hearse— 
all the black curtains down because of the wet. I 
did not wonder that Henrietta’s collie showed plainly 
that he would prefer running behind. I did not dare 
let him, fearing that he might get lost, and he curled 
himself up at my fcet and slept throughout the long 
drive. It seemed interminable. 

At last the stage stopped in front of an old gray 
house, its small front yard crowded close with trees. 
I could hardly push my way up the narrow path be- 
tween the overgrown box borders—wet with rain and 
covered with spiders’ webs. The driver, following 
with my trunk, knocked at the door, waited a long 
moment, then knocked again. Nobody coming, he 
repeated his efforts, and, between-times, asked ques- 
tions. 

He inquired where I was from; why I had come so 
early in the season; how long I expected to remain, 
and why the dog sat at the gate and howled. I told 
him what he wished to know about myself, and said 
that I feared Sir Walter wanted his mistress, adding 
that she had gone to Europe for the Summer, leaving 
him with me. 

In return for my communicativeness he volunteered 
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information in regard to my landlady. He said that 
she was a widow, that she had no children, and he 
wondered that she had cared to take this house. 

‘You see it’s—well, it’s kinder "" He stopped 
speaking and again attacked the door. 

‘*Kind of what?’’ I asked. 

““Well—lonely,’” he drawled. 
what he had been going to say. 

‘“‘Had it stood empty long before Mrs. Eldreen rent- 
edit?” I inquired. 

‘‘Well—a matter of ten years, p’raps,’’ was thereply. 

‘““Who lived here before then?’’ I persisted idly. 
But the driver, probably weary of my importunity, 
feigned not to hear and fell to belaboring the door. 

From my vantage point, the door-step, I looked 
through the gate down a long lane, stretching away 
toward a misty line of dunes. In the distance, among 
the meadows, there appeared to be a large pond, but 
the view was very indistinct. The driver, growing im- 
patient, now said that he would try the kitchen door, 
and I went to the gate to comfort the poor homesick 
dog. AsI leaned down, patting him, I suddenly felt 
that some one was peeping out at me from the house. 
I looked up quickly, indignant that I should have 
been left out in the damp so long. I thought that I 
saw a face in the hall-window above the front door, 
but before I could make sure the door was opened by 
my landlady herself, 

Mrs. Eldreen is a faded-out woman with a nervous 
manner. She made no apology for not being on hand 





But that was not 


From the drawing 67 Hanson Booth 


1 WAS SURE I 





HAD SEEN A GIRL’S FIGURE, YET—— 
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THROUGH THE MIST 


to receive me, but hurriedly ushered me up-stairs into 
the room prepared for me. It has a large open fire- 
place and fora moment I thought this very desirable, 
but even as I stood looking at it there came an odd 
sound high up in the chimney that made me change 
my mind. Nothing but the wind, yet I never could 
endure living in the room, with the sound as if a bird 
were caught in the chimney and struycling to escape-— 
flutter, flutter, flutter! 

Mrs. Eldreen was very unwilling to give me, instead, 
this other front room, across the hall from the one she 
had chosen. This room has no fireplace, as a portion 
of it on the side toward the big central chimney has 
been taken off to make a narrow passageway into the 
back of the house. The partition wall is of boards 
only. 

How Henrietta has spoiled her dog! He uwzll sleep 
on the bed. I have not the heart to scold the poor 
creature; he misses his mistress pathetically. I am 
thankful that he seems to be taking a fancy to me. 

I can hear the far-off roar of the sea—an exquisite 
lullaby. 


Wednesday. Yesterday was lovely, and to-day is 
fair. I feel better already. I am glad that father 
persuaded me tocome. Sir Walter is the most cheer- 
ful of companions. He enjoys being in the country 
as much as I. 


My room is a trifle chilly, but I can have a fire in 


the sitting-room, which is under the room first offered 
ine, whenever I choose. The flutter in the chimney 
dogs not disturb me in the daytime, and as I go to bed 
early it will not make me feel eerie in the evenings. 


Thursday. 
for I cannot decide whether I did or did not see 
this is how it seemed, 

I walked to the beach after supper. It was seven 
o'clock and everything loomed up oddly through the 
mist. Sir Walter, far ahead, raced through the fields 


I confess that I am very much upset, 
but 








while I, in the lane, gathered a bunch of the sky-bluc 


violets. But the note of the peepers in the pond was 
melancholy, and the sea moaned on the shore. I 
thought that I would go home. I called the dog: he 
did not come. Then I thought I saw—through the 
mist—a thin girl, in a flapping sunbonnet, picking vio - 
lets. 1 wished to give her mine. I walked quickly 
toward her. It was curiously unpleasant! I was so 
sure that I had seen a girl’s figure; yet it must have 
been but one of the old gray posts of the lichen-cover- 
ed fences. 


Friday. A southeast wind, and the fog still holds. 
I had such a poor night. I was waked at twelve 
by the violent shivering of the collie. The poor crea- 
ture had shrugged up close against me. At first I 
thought that he was ill. He panted, trembled, then 
held himself rigid, listening; and he did this until i 
listened, too. There was certainly an odd sound out- 
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side in the entry,—a sound as of ineffectual scraping 
against brick or plaster, as if something, or some one, 
were striving to tear it away. It set my nerves on 
edge. I said to myself that 1t must be rats, or perhaps 
Mrs. Eldreen was prowling about, feeling her way 
through the narrow passage without a light. 

The noise continued, and, thinking that if it were 
Mrs. Eldreen something must be wrong, I got up. 
But I shivered in spite of myself, as, lighting my 





candle and putting on my wrapper, I started for the 
door. The dog jumped from the bed and caught a 
fold of my wrapper in his teeth, holding it so firmly 
that I did not liketo goon. I could not then, nor can 
I now, understand his strange behavior, but this evi- 
dent determination to prevent my leaving the room 
affected me unpleasantly. I spoke to him gently, 
then sharply, but in vain. TI felt I must investigate 
further and would have done so, but just then the 
wind began to moan through the entry, and although 
I knew it was only the wind, I felt so creepy that I got 
hastily back into bed. 

I was so absurdly nervous that when the dog began 
to howl, although I hoped that he might scare away 
the rats, or Mrs. Eldreen, if it were she, I was too oddly 
faint to listen much. By and by he stopped his 
stranye lament, and then all I heard was the swish, 
swish, of the branches of the pine-tree outside my 
window, as they swept lightly, now and again, across 
its panes. 

It was lony before I slept. I wonder if Mrs. Eldreen 
walks in her sleep. 

At breakfast this morning I spoke about the noise. 
I asked Mrs. Eldreen if she had been up-stairs late last 
night. She seems a very nervous woman, for she 
flushed and then grew quite white as she said that she 
had not. I think that she must walk in her sleep and 
dislike having it known. I asked her where her room 
was. She sleeps in the smalJl bedroom back of the 
closed parlor. 


I am worried about my eyes; they 
I wonder if I have over- 


(leventng.) 
play me such strange tricks. 
used them. 

I went for a walk after supper at the same time as 
yesterday. It was very foggy. Half-way down the 
lane I was so sure that I saw the same girl ahead of me 
gathering violets that I hurricl to catch up with her. 
I even called out, ‘Good evening!”’ 

No answer came. Save for the strange cry of the 
whippoorwill, haunting the edges of the pond hard by, 
and the plaintive sobbing of the sea upon the shore, 
there was an intolerable silence everywhere, 1 sank 
down upon the grass covering my cyes with my hands. 

It was not until Sir Walter, running back, put his 
soft paw upon my knee and I felt lis cool nose touch- 
ing my check inquiringly, that I dared look up. Ah, 
he is such a friendly frend! 

The poor fellow had a homesick turn when we 
reached the gate, howling and refusing to cnter. As 

(Continued on page 135) 
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AUDITORIUM OF THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY AT MILAN 


The building which contains this room was erected at a cost of $500,000 to facilitate spiritualistic investigation 
at which Eusapia, whose portrait appears at the right, was prominent 


ARE THE DEAD ALIVE?* 


By FREMONT RIDER 
FOURTH ARTICLE: EUSAPIA PALADINO AT THE ZENITH OF HER POWER 


ZXO SUGGESTIVE had the Turin sit- 
(4 tings been, so important the results 
4 obtained, that they had hardly been 
| finished ere Eusapia was prevailed 
upon to give a supplementary series 
4 in the same place. The latter sit- 

dt = tings were under the auspices of Doc- 
tors cAgaedes Hecliteka, Carlo Foa and Alberto Agga- 
zotti, all professors in the University of Turin and 
assistants of the famous psychologist, Professor Mosso, 
all comparatively young men, but all enthusiastic 
if cold-blooded researchers in laboratory science, 
absolutely devoid of anything like superstition, and 
considering poor Eusapia merely as a case in abnor- 
mal psychology whose strange manifestations must 
be weighed and dissected in the interests of pure 
science. 

Imagine the sensation that set half the scientists 
of Europe on the quz vive when these researchers pref- 
aced the careful report resulting with these words: 
“The conditions under which the séances occurred are 
of a nature to afford peculiar guaranties that we were 
the victims neither of fraud, nor of clever charlatans, 
nor of hallucination.’’ Nay, rather, the phenomena 
seemed to them inexplicably but most wonderfully 
genuine, and they said with convincing boldness: 
‘Now that we are persuaded of the authenticity of 
the phenomena, we feel it our duty to state the fact 
*See note on page 90. 





publicly in our turn, and to proclaim that the few 
pioneers in this branch of biology (destined to become 
one of the most important) generally saw and ob- 
served correctly.” 

They, like the other scientists, preferred the evi- 
dence of exact instruments to that of even their own 
eyes and ears. Hence the presence of a dynamome- 
ter, a revolving self-registering cylinder, connected 
electrically with a switch, and photographic plates 
wrapped in light-proof paper. Besides the experi- 
menters there were present only Count Verdun, in 
whose house the séances took place, Dr. Imoda, the 
Chevalier Rostain and ‘'a lady."’ The first sitting, as 
is generally the case, was comparatively lacking in in- 
terest, though there were some poltergeist phenomena; 
but at the second, at which a Dr. Arullani had been 
added to the company, occurred one of the most re- 
markable happenings in the history of spiritualism. 


A Table Breaks Itself into Pieces 


Towards the middle of the evening there had been a 
number of remarkable levitations, ‘‘Table No. 1”’ hav- 
ing floated high in the air, over the heads, indeed, of 
some of the company, also turning itself over. “‘Table 
No. 1”’ was described as ‘‘a strong table of whitewood 
about two feet nine inches high, and three feet long 
by twenty-two inches broad, weighing seventeen 
pounds. When it had seemed to quiet down for a 
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moment, Dr. Arullani, who was especially skeptical, 
approached it to examine it closely, but ‘‘the piece 
of furniture, moving violently towards him, repulsed 
him.” 
A moment later the medium announced quietlv in 
her natural voice: ‘‘I am going to break the table.” 
All those who were on the left of the medium 
could observe by a very good red light, the various 
movements of the table. The latter bent down and 
passed behind the curtain, followed by one of us 
(Dr. Carlo Foad) who saw it turn over and rest on one of 
its two short sides, whilst one of the legs of the table 
came off violently, as if 
under the action of some 
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Bottazzi’s introduction is a model of scientific cau- 
tion. ‘‘Barzini’s: descriptions were excellent,’’ he 
writes, ‘but we wanted documents and proofs. So 
many, however, had already seen these, and yet had 
doubted; we ought to be able to furnish evidence 
analogous to that given in our scientific publications. 
Everything must be registered by writing and pho- 
tography, ¢. e., all that can be registered. Will she be 
able to impress a photographic plate? Will she be 
able to illuminate a screen treated with platino-cyan- 
ide of barium? Will she be able to discharge a gold- 
leaf electroscope without touching it?” 

M. Bottazzi apprecia- 





force pressing upon it. 
At this moment the table 
came violently out of the 
cabinet and continued to 
break up under the eyes of 
every one present; at first 
its different parts were 
torn off, then the boards 
themselves went to 
pieces. Two legs which 
still remained united by 
a thin slip of wood 
floated above us and 
placed themselves on 
the séance table. 

Of this astounding 
phenomenon there can 
seem to be, from the evi- 
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ted fully the vital weak- 
ness in the usual testi- 
mony of the séance. 
“To assert,”’ he says, 
“that Mr. X., being pres- 
ent at a particular séance, 
heard a touch upon a 
telegraphic key which 
had been placed in the 
cabinet out of reach of 
the medium’s visible 
hand, 1s obviously less 
valuable than to be able 
to show the incredulous 
public a graphic tracing 
of the movements of the 
electro-magnetic needle, 
connected with the key- 
board, recorded on a 
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dence,no question. The 


sheet of smoked paper 


table certainly existed 
and after the séance was 
over was found ‘broken 
into pieces of 
various sizes.’”’ Nor 1s 
there any doubt about 
its breaking; ‘‘the nails 
were torn out, the rivets 
and boards were bro- 
ken.”” It happened ‘‘in 
the midst of many wit- 
nesses, under good ... 
light.” The medium 
was most carefully con- 


THE CAMERA AS A DETECTIVE 


A photograph taken at one of Eusapia's stances by G. de Fonte- 
nay, showing above the mediums head what would seem to be semt- 
materialised matter, that is, fluid matter in process of condensa- 
tion. 

So scientifically carcful is Ml. de Pontenay of misrcpresentation 
that he has positively forbtdden reproduction of his photographs 
unless they are accompanied by a full account of the circumstances 
of their taking. 

The photographer in this case was unaware that he had snapped 
anything unusual till the plate was developed, when this strange 
white cap-like appearance showed itself over Eusapia’s head. ltwas 
ualike any object within her reach, and she seemed so closely con- 
trolledas torender fraud impossible. Moreover, the appearance was 
whiter than any merely white object, like a handkerchief, could make 
niless it were sblf-luminous. 

Ad those present saw it and independently corroborated the cam- 
cra: one described it as *‘a gleam:” “‘a sort of luminous aureole,” 
satd another; one of the controllers ‘saw the luminosity forming.” 

Al. de Fontenay goes into the authenticity of this remarkable 
photograph with great detail, and it seems worthy of consideration. 


at a considerable dis- 
tance from the medium. 
For it is always possi- 
ble to suggest that Mr. 
X. wasthe victimof 
hallucination. It will 
not avail to add that 
the sounds were heard by 


all those present. The 
obstinately incredulous 
will reply: ‘That may 


be: but it was a case of 
collective hallucina- 
tion.’ ”’ 

Nor was the data se- 


trolled; ‘during the oc- 
currence of the most 
important phenomena, Eusapia’s legs were placed 
horizontally on ourknees.’"’ Furthermore, thestrength 
required literally to pull to pieces such a table is enor- 
mous, greater, in fact, than most men could exert, to 
say nothing of Eusapia. But what did rend that 
table? The investigators in this case admit candidly 
their complcte mystification. 


Eusapia Returns to Naples 


While recent enthusiasm over Eusapia was still at 
white heat, Bottazzi and Galeotti, the one of the de- 
partment of physics, the other professor of general 
pathology, at the University of Naples, the medium’'s 
native city, determined on a new series of sittings. 
These were not so much for the purpose of imposing 
additional tests, for by this time the great majority of 
Italian investigators had come to consider fraud a 
dismissed solution, but it was hoped that with in- 
creased knowledge of conditions favorable to medium- 
istic manifestation new and perhaps more startling 
data might be secured. In this they were not disap- 
pointed. 


cured in this way insufh- 
ciently scrutinized or carelessly collated. 

“IT wrote the detailed account of the phenomena 
which occurred during each séance,’”’ says Bottazzi, 
‘sometimes on the same night, or else the following 
morning; and it is from these accounts, after I had 
interrogated my fnends on certain doubtful or con- 
troverted points, that this report has been written 
with a calm and collected mind.” 

How far Bottazzi’s mental attitude differed from 
that of the professed spiritualist is significantly shown 
by the phrase with which he opens the report of each 
séance. Is it a statement of religious theorizing or 
sentimental rhapsody? Notexactly! He begins thus: 

“First Séance. (April 17,1907.) Barometric pres- 
sure at 9 p.m., 760.79 mm.; Temperature, 9.7 Cent.”’ 

And this cold, precise exactitude, 1t may be noted 
here, is matched in much of the recent work with 
Eusapia. Listen, for instance, to a sample of Lom- 
broso’s description of the medium herself. Is there 
any trace here of emotionalism or mysticism? 

‘“‘Eusapia has,” he says, ‘‘a stenocrotaphy—that is 
tosay, the bizygomatic diameter of her head is larger 


than the frontal 
one (127 to 113); 
a dolichocephaly 
(73). which, how- 
ever, 18S ethnic; a 
head of small cir- 
cumference (530); 
an asymmetry in 
the cranium as 
well as in the face, 
the mght side be- 
ing more develop- 
ed. The left eve 
presents the Claud 
Bernard- Horner 
phenomenon, as in 
the case of epilep- 
tics. The eyes are 
choroectopic above 
and within, and 
react only feebly 
to light, but have 
good power of ac- 
commodation,” 
and so on. Nor 
were the assistants 
invited by Bottaz- 
zi required to have 
spiritualistic lean- 
ings. On the other 
hand, he says: “It was thought advisable to choose 
sitters quite new to mediumistic seances 

persons whose scientific prestige was indisputable.” 





A photograph showing the “astral 
body,” called:-by De Rochas 
the “fluidic double” 


Eusapia’s New Inquisition 


Eusapia’s new inquisition, if we may call it that, 
showed, therefore, some new names, but those equally 
distinguished in scientific circles. Besides Galeotti 
and Bottazzi there were M. Luigi Lombardi and Dr. 
Scarpa, both professors in the electrical department 
of the Naples Polytechnic 
High School, Dr. T. de 
Amicis, a physician and pro- 
fessor of dermatology in the 
University of Naples, and Dr. 
Pansini, a noted expert in med- 
ical semeiotics, Emanuele 
Jona, an engineer and president 
of the Italian Electro-Techni- 
cal Association, the venerable 
Senator Antonio Cardarelli, 
professor of clinical medicine 
at the university, and Nicola 
Minutillo, instructor in Roman 
law. Only a part of these per- 
sons were present at all the 
séances. 

The experiments took place 
in a room forming part of the 
physiological laboratories of 
the university. The walls 
were bare of curtain or orna- 
ment, the furniture the sim- 
plest, the cabinet, which Eu- 
sapia was not even allowed to 
touch, was one improvised by 
Bottazzi himself. renee 
she approached it . ‘ 
and felt impelled several times 
to touch the outside of the cur- 
tain, she never,” he says, “put 


Plaster casts of impressions in clay pro- 
duced by an unseen force 
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her hand into the 
cabinet and never 
examined the in- 
terior of it, either 
before or during a 
séance.”’ 


Set A 
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Seemingly No 
Chance for 
Fraud 


At all sittings 
her hands and fect 
were held contin- 
uously by two or 
more of the party, 
wary of the slight- 
est suspicious 
movement and 
cognizant of every 
tremor that she 
might make. 
Moreover, even in 
the selection and 
disposition of the 
scientific appara- 
tus, effort was 
made to assure a 
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The “astral body” completely dis- 


minimum of Op- engaged. This photograph was 
portunity for taken March 25, 1896, at 5:30 P.M. 
fraud. ‘The re- 


ceiving instruments which were to be put in motion,” 
says Bottazzi, ‘‘and the surface an which they rested 
were generally, after the first séance, so firmly fixed 
that in spite of all her efforts Paladino could scarcely 
ever move them. I passed the electric wire and the 
tubes through holes made in the wood, or I arranged 
them so that they passed over only a very small por- 
tion of the surface. 

“The mediumistic chain was not always strictly 
maintained. In addition to two breaks demanded by 
Eusapia, Bottazzi, Galeotti 
and Scarpa frequently rose 
from their seats and left the 
room, either to put the cylin- 
ders in motion in the neighbor- 
ing room, or to look for some 
string asked for by Eusapia, or 
for some other reason. 

“Our séances have always 
been accompanied by a certain 
amount of movement on the: 
part of those present; a con- 
vinced spiritist who was pres- 
ent at the seventh séance was 
scandalized by it; but this was 
very natural. Spiritists at- 
tend with their souls already 
attuned to admiration; their 
faith is absolute (so much the 
better for them and such as 
they), and nothing disturbs 
them. We,on the contrary, 
were disturbed by doubts, and I 
am not even now, as I write, 
free from them, after seven 
séances in which I have seen 
the occurrence of phenomena 
in which fraud could play 
no part.”’ 

“Often Mme. Paladino, 
when completely entranced, 
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was not satisfied with the contact of only two con- 
trollers, but she asked in a faint voice rer the hand of 
another neighboring sitter, or she desired that a hand 
should be placed on her knees, and that she might lav 
her forehead on the head of one of the controllers.”’ 

We cannot follow those momentous sittings in 
detail, so we shall merely outline briefly a few of the 
more wonderful phenomena that occurred. We must 
remember that even the simplest poltergeist manifesta- 
tions that took place—the shaking of the table, the 
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THE MEDIUM’S “CABINET” 


It appeared thus at the end of the third 
of Bottazzi’s séances held with 
Eusapia at Naples 


setting in motion of a metro- 
nome, the throwing of small 
objects about the room sponta- 
neously, the beating of a drum 
—that even these phenomena 
are wonderful enough when we 
consider the rigidity of the tests 
imposed by these zealous but 
skeptical savants. ‘‘We obliged 
her to do things she had never 
done before,” says Bottazzi 
naively; and most surely they did. 


An Arm Melts into Thin Air 


But these phenomena sank into comparative insig- 
nificance, for at the third sitting in plain light a small 
table rose spontaneously and floated in mid-air while, 
as Bottazzi notes, ‘‘we watched it in amazement;’’ 
and at this same séance, at which Mme. Bottazzi was 
present, a great black hand and arm crept slowly out 
from behind the curtain of the cabinet, lightly touched 
Mme. Bottazzi, who happened to be nearest, frighten- 
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A“MARCY CARDIOGRAPH"” 


This self-registering electrical apparatus was placed in a cabinet entirely isolated, 
and “ John” was asked to push the button 
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ing her severely, and then apparently dissolved into 
thin atr! 

Here was a phenomenon which defied explanation, 
which dazed belief. Imagine the impression it made 
on these sober, hard-headed men of science, apparent- 
ly face to face with what an hour before they might 
well have called impossible! 

“We felt the sensation as of contact with a real 
hand,”’ says Bottazzi, reporting the phenomenon, 
“bony, nervous, often neither hot nor cold, but some- 

times hot: a hand, in fact, of flesh and 
To whom does this hand 
belong, which is generally encountered 
more than half a yard away from the 
medium’s head and whilst her visible 
hands are rigorously controlled by her 
two neighbors? Is it the hand of a 
monstrous long arm which liberates itself 
from the medium’s body, then dissolves, to 
‘materialize’ afresh afterwards? Is it some- 
thing analogous to the pteropod of an 
amoeba, which projects itself from’ the 
body, then retreats into it and appears 
again in another place? Mystery!” 

At a later sitting this same great black 
hand came out from the curtain and gent- 
ly grasped Bottazzi by the nape of the 
neck. At this séance Dr. Porro, the as- 
tronomer, was present. ‘Letting go Pro- 
fessor Porro’s hand,”’ says Bottazzi (Porro 
was next him in the circle), “I felt for this 
ghostly hand and clasped it. It was a left 
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hand, neither hot nor cold, with rough, bouy fingers 
which dissolved under pressure. It dtd not retire by pro- 
ducing a sensation of withdrawal; it dissolved, demute- 
rialized, melted.” 


More “Etheric” Hands Appear 


These astral Fands—"‘etheric hands” is the term 
Lombroso uses to describe them—are not always 
visible, yet they would surcly seem to be the active 


(Continued on page 189) 


F HUMAN KIND 
() there are no dead. 
Man Is man because 
he is, as the Sanskrit 
“mann” suggests, the 
‘“thinker,’’ or one that has 
consciousness of his being; 
which consciousness sur- 
vives the change called 
*“‘death,’’ which is but as sleep to wakefulness. 

The worn physical of this life-machine, the body, 
falls off, as in slumber, from the psychical that in- 
dwells with it (body abodc) and keeps the wheel-work 
(‘‘we are fearfully and wonderfully made’’) on the go; 
and there is scarce a moment’s hiatus as the changing 
sentinels of the oxygen and hydrogen and carbon and 
other elements compounding it, departing, whisper 
the password to the even more volatile arriving atoms 
of the soul. Hence, in the falling in of the outer man 
upon the inner and the blending of the twain, mor- 
tality is swallowed up of life with no jar, jolt, or any 
cessation of being, since complete insensibility or 
unconsciousness has no part in the transaction, 

More alive, indeed, than ever is the condition imme- 
diately consequent on the failure of the heart’s systolic 
action and the involutions and convolutions of the 





| DO NOT BELIEVE THE DEAD DEPART amen 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD 


Journalist and Writer 


HE question, ‘‘Do the Dead Return?’’ is best 
answered by asking another question: ‘‘Do the 
dead depart? ’’ 

I do not believe the dead depart. They are still 
with us, closer and nearer than they ever were before 
they laid down this earthly vesture of decay. 

The space at my disposal is too brief to set forth 
even in barest outline the reasons which have brought 
me to this conviction. But they are such that I do 
not believe any fair-minded, intelligent person, who 
will devote himself to a careful examination of the 
phenomena on which this conviction rests, will come 
to any other conclusion than that at which I have 
arrived. 

Recent scientific discoveries have rendered the hy- 
pothesis of communication between the living and 
the so-called dead much more thinkable by the aver- 
age man than it was fifty or even fifteen years since. 


‘toming mankind to the pos- 


THERE IS NO SLEEPING IN THE GRAVE 


By ARCHDEACON COLLEY 
Rector of Stockton, Rugby, FE.ngland 


gray matter of the brain, no longer vibrant to the 
motions of thought plaving its reminiscences of earth- 
memories Now transposed to life’s higher clef and the 
beat of perfected rhythmic harmonies. 

For true is the Latin statement, mors janua 
vita, death the yate of life. Hence, continuous 
and immediate and conscious being, with no sleeping 
in the grave; for, as the Burial Service of the Church 
of England says, ‘‘The souls of the faithful after they 
are delivered from the burden of the flesh are in joy 
und felicity.” 

This I know not from credal or ecclesiastical affirma- 
tion, or even from logical induction of this life’s being 
a hateful, ghastly blunder, if not a curse, but from the 
teachings of many years’ experience and close per- 
sonal acquaintance with those who have lived in this 
world, now dead and buried as to their earthly body, 
returning time and again in a reconcreted, wonder- 
fully abnormal, corporeal form to company with me 
and others meeting together in domestic worship with 
praise and prayer to give them welcome back for an 
hour to learn the wisdom of the higher life they have 
attained, From whom, by many indisputable proofs, 
visible, audible, tangible, I and those with me have 
apprehended there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
the so-called ‘‘dead”’ are alive. 


| ¢*) 


° 






Photography, the tele- 
phone, the X-rays and wire- 
less telegraphy are accus- 


sibility of many things 
which our fathers would 
have dismissed as absolute- 
ly incredible. Fifty years 
ago the possibility of holding vocal converse with a 
friend at a distance of a hundred miles would have 
been scouted as scientifically out of the question. To 
hear a voice while seeing no man was in former times 
deemed so uncanny an experience as to justify an as- 
sumption of a supernatural agency. 

All previous generations, as the result of invariable 
experience, hnked together as an obvious axiom that 
when the ear could hear the eye must be able to see 

(Continued on page 128) 


NOTE.—Statements on this subject have been prepared specially for THE DELINEATOR by Dr. Pio Foa, Professor ot Pathological Anatomy 
in the University of Turin: Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the University of Birmingham, England; Sir William Crookes, President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science; Camille Flammarion, founder of the Observatory at Juvisy, France, and the Astronomical 


Society of France; 


Willlam T. Stead, celebrated journalist and writer, founder of the “Review of Reviews; Dr. James A. Hyslop, 


Professor of Logic and Ethics, Columbia University; Victorien Sardou, ihe most celebrated modern French dramatist, and member of we 
French Academy; Dr. Hippolyte Baraduc, French scientist; Césare Lombroso, Alienist-Professor of Psychiatry, University of Turin; the 
Very Rev. T. Colley, Archdeacon of the Anglican Church in England; V. Maxwell, one of the leading scientists of France; Dr. William 
James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University; Dr. W. F. Barrett, Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, Dublin, Ireland: 
Dr. Charles Richet, member of the French Academy of Medicine, former President of the Society for Psychical Research; Dr. Minot J. 
Savage, Minister ot the Church of the Messiah, New York, and Andrew Lang, Fellow of the Royal British Academy. 





>) ROMBIN had rightly guessed that the 
3 fugitives would rest themselves in 
Ferrara, where they would be safe 
Awl within the Pope’s dominions and be- 
\| yond the reach of Venetian law. By 
+4 the old road the city was nearly a 

zak =A) hundred miles from Padua, and it was 
only by a tavish use of money that Stradella succeeded 
in reaching it at midnight after leaving Padua soon 
after sunrise. 

Pina slept with her mistress, while Stradella and his 
man rolled themselves in their cloaks and lay down 
outside the door, with valises for pillows; for they 
expected to be pursued, and though they had made 
good time, they knew that mounted men, with fre- 
quent relays of horses, might overtake them before 
morning. 

Cucurullo was awake and watched for all the four, 
though he lay quite still, rolled up in his brown cloak. 
He was devotedly attached to his master, he was 
deeply concerned for the latter’s future welfare, and 
he worried over the situation all through the night. 

The dawn brightened to day, and all sorts of noises 
began to come up from below, echoing through the 
Staircase and long passages of the house; a distant 
door was opened and shut, then some one seemed to 
be dragging a heavy weight over a rough floor; far off, 
some one else whistled a tune; and then, all at once, 
came the clatter of many horses’ feet on the cobble- 
stones in the yard. 

Cucurullo sprang up and ran on tiptoe to the win- 
dow, instantly fearing the arrival of mounted pursu- 
ers; but he saw only the stablemen leading out the post- 
horses to be watered and groomed. When he turned 
to come back he saw that he had waked Stradella, 
who was sitting up. 

‘““What is it?” he asked in a whisper, not without 
some anxiety. 

“Only. the post-horses, sir, but I was afraid of some- 
thing else.”’ 

‘‘We had better go down and see about getting 
horses,’ Stradella answered, and he led the way to the 
stairs, his man following in his footsteps. 

The sun was rising now, and there was much bus- 
tling and clattering? in the yard, and sousing and 
splashing of cold water about the fountain; a dozen 
horses were tied up to rings in the wall on one side, 
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and the stablemen were grooming some of them in- 
dustriously, while others waited their turn, stamping 
now and then upon the cobblestones, and turning 
their heads as far as they could to see what was going 
on behind them and on each side. 

‘You can have no horses to-day ”’ said the host, in 
answer to Stradella’s demand, and he shook his head 
emphatically. 

‘‘No horses! It is impossible! It is absolutely 
necessary that we should go on at once.”’ 

The innkeeper shook his head again. 

“IT have not a horse to give you,” he said. ‘‘Every- 
thing in my stable was engaged beforehand for the 
Nuncio. I cannot give you the Government’s horses 
from the Rovigo coach, can I? Patience! That is all 
I can say.” 

‘But surely,’’ said the musician, ‘‘I can hire a pair 
of horses of some sort in the town, by paying a good 
price for them!” 

No. The Nuncio had hired everything. Did ‘the 
gentleman suppose that a papal Nuncio could travel 
with as few as eight or ten horses? There was not 
another animal to be had in the town, horse or mule, 
that could be put to a wheeled vehicle—not one! 

Clearly, there was not the smallest possibility of be- 
ing able to get on during the next twenty-four hours. 
Stradella’s face was very grave as he turned away and 
Cucurullo was paler than before. 

Up-stairs, Ortensia had wakened just then and hal 
called Pina, who got up and opened the window wide, 
letting in the air with the morning sun. She went to 
the window and stood there, turned away from Pina 
and looked out. Below her lay the chief public square 
of the city; on the left rose the huge castle, the most 
gloomy and forbidding she had ever seen. 

As the young girl did not move, and showed no in- 
clination to dress herself, Pina came behind her and 
began to let down and comb her hair, which she had 
not even taken down on the previous night, being far 
too much exhausted to think of such a thing. She 
submitted her head willingly to the skilled hands of 
her nurse. : 

‘‘Where is he?’’ she asked after a time, and she felt 
that she was blushing. 

“They slept on the floor in the passage,’’ Pina an- 
swered. 

‘Will you go and see if they are still there, please?’ 
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Pina crossed the room, drew back the bolt and put 
out her head, looking up and down the passage. 
There was no one to be seen, and she shut the door 
again without bolting it. She came back and again 
began to comb out the girl's hair. 

“But they are not there now,’ she said. “' Probably 
Signor Alessandro is ordering the horses. He will 
come in a few minutes and tell us at what time we are 
to start.” 

A short silence followed. 

‘Have you ever been here before ?”’ 
presently. 

“Yes,’’ Pina answered, “I have been here before. 
I do not like Ferrara. It was here that my thumb 
was hurt.” said the nurse. 

“T hope I may never come here again,” Ortensia 
answered. ‘How did you hurt your thumb?” 

“That is a long story, my lady. But why do vou 
also dislike the place already? You have only looked 
out of the window once.” 

“I saw the castle, and I thought it was of bad wuge 
ury, for it looks like a great prison.’ 

Some one knocked at the door, not loudly “but 
sharply, and, as if ina hurry, Pina went at once to see 
who it was, and found Stradella himself outside. 

“May [come in?’ he asked quickly. 

Beyond Pina, as he looked in, he saw Ortensia in 
her brown cloak, with her hair down and all combed 
out over her shoulders, and without waiting for an 
answer he pushed past the nurse and went to her. 

“There are no horses to be had,” he said. “I have 
done my best, but the Pope’s Nuncio is passing through 
and has engaged everything there was. There is not 
even a public coach to Bologna till to-morrow mormn- 
ing. I am more distressed than I can tell vou! I 
have sent my man out to see if he can find anything, 
and he will if there is a beast to be had. If not, we 
shall have to wait here.” 

While he was speaking. the door had closed softly 
and Pina was gone. Then without a word he drew 
the lovely girl up to him, and for a while they stood 
clasped in each other's arms; and she forgot that hers 
were bare, and he scarcely knew it; and if their faces 
drew back one from the other for a few seconds, it was 
that their eyes might meet in one another's depths; 
and the broad morning sun shone full upon the two 
through the open window, making the girl’s auburn 
hair blaze like dark red gold, and a white radiance 
glowed on her pure forehead and snowy arms. 

“You ‘are not glad, as I.am,”’ Ortensia said after a 
long silence. 

“Tam afraid for you,” he answered. ‘When aman 
has taken the most precious thing in the whole world, 
and carries it with him through an enemy’s country, 
he may well be afraid Iest some harm come to it on 
the way.” 

“But this is not the enemy's country!” laughed 
Ortensia, too happy to be serious. ‘‘Are we not a 
hundred miles from Venice and my uncle?” 

“Fhey say the Republic has long arms, love, and 
the Senator can count on every one of the Ten to help 
him, The law cannot touch us merely for having run 
away together, it is true, but what if he invents a 
crime? What if he swears that we have robbed him? 
The Pope’s Government will not harbor thieves nor 
shelter criminals against the justice of Venice! We 
should be arrested and given up, that is all, and then 
sent back! This is what I fear much more than that 
he should have us tracked and murdered by assassins, 
as many Venetians would do in this civilized age!”’ 

‘“‘But we have taken nothing,’’ Ortensia objected, 


Ortensia asked 
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quite unable to be afraid of anything while her hand 
was in his. ‘‘How can he accuse us of robbing him? 
Pina and [ have a comb and piece of soap between us. 
As for money, she may have a little small change, for 
all } know, but [ have nothing.” 

“T have a good deal,” Stradella answered; ‘quite 
enough to justify such an accusation as that. But, 
after all, nothing can hinder sucha thing if it 1s going 
to be. IT dare say you are right—it 1s my anxiety for 
you that makes me think of everything that might 
happen.”’ 

“Nothing will happen,”’ Ortensia said softly; “‘noth- 
ing will happen to part us!” 

Still holding his hand, she gazed into his eves with 
an expression of ecstatic happiness. 

The door opened and both started and sat upright, 
expecting to see Pina, and ashamed to be surprised 
even by her. Then Ortensia uttered a sharp cry and 
Stradella sprang te his fect. 

Two big men in rusty black and long boots had en- 
tered the reom and were advancing. They were 
broad-shouldered men, of a determined bearing, with 
sinister faces, and both wore swords and kept their 
slouch hats on their heads. Stradclla was unarmed. 
and could only stand before Ortensia, awaiting their 
onset, for he had not a doubt but that they were brazt 
sent by Pignaver to murder him. To his surprise 
they stopped before him, and one of them spoke. 

“You had bettercome quictly with us,” the man said. 

StradelHa understoaed at once that the two intruders 
were sbirrt, come to arrest him, and he was sure that 
Pignaver had pursued precisely the course he had ex- 
plained to Ortensia, and that he was going to be ac- 
cused of robbery. 

“Tama Sicilian and a Spanish subject,’ he said. 
“By what right do vou dare to arrest me?” 

“We know very well that you are a Sicilian, Master 
Bartolo,” answered the man. 

“My name is not Bartolo!” cried the musician in- 
dignantly. ‘Tam Alessandro Stradella, the singer.”’ 

“Any one can say that,” replied the man. ‘Come 
along! Nononsense, now!” 

“IT tell you, I am Stradella 

But the man glanced at his companion, and the two 
had him by his arms in an instant, though he struggled 
desperately. 

During the short exchange of words Ortensia had 
leaned back against the window-sill in frightened sur- 
prise, but when she saw her lover suddenly pinioned 
and dragged toward the door, she flew at the sdirri 
like a tigress, and buried her fingers in the throat of 
the nearest, springing upon him from behind. The 
fellow shook her off as a bull-terrier would a rat, and 
before she could rise the men had got Stradella out- 
side, and as she struggled to her feet she heard the key 
turned and knew that she was lockedin, In wild de- 
spair she beat upon the solid panels with her small 
fists, but no one answered her. Stradella’s man was 
scouring the town for horses, and Pina was not within 
heanng. 

Below, in the arched entrance, the innkeeper was 
waiting, in conversation with three other slirrz, dress- 
ed and armed in much the same manner as the two 
who had made the arrest. 

“Itisa mistake,’ Stradella said tothe host. ‘Tam 
taken for another man, and as soon as I have explain- 
ed who [ am I shall return. I shall be obliged if you 
will attend to the wants of the lady and her serving- 
woman.” 
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HOW | CREATED MY GREATEST PART 


By FORBES ROBERTSON 


This is the third article in the series, 


**How I Did My Best Work.’? The fourth, ‘How 


I Wrote My Greatest Play,’’ by Augustus Thomas, will appear in our February number. 


Y GREATEST part? That is a ques- 
{ tion that needs thought. It opens up 
4 such a long line of parts; there have 
| been so many. Of modern plays, one 
that interested me very much was 
‘The Light that Failed.’ That play 
was brought to my notice by an ac- 
Mr. and Mrs. Nat C. Goodwin had it for con- 





cident. 
sideration, and from what they said the idea came 


to us that the play was one forme. But my greatest 
part? The part that I would choose, if I had to 
choose one to be remembered in? Well, after all, 
there is only one ‘greatest part,’ and that is Hamlct. 
Few actors, given a Shakespearean training, can fail 
absolutely in Hamlet; it is so varied that every one 
plays some scenes well. 

“I had always wanted to play Hamlet, and after 
long waiting the opportunity came unexpectedly in 
this way: 

‘In the old Lyceum days, on one of the three occa- 
sions when I was with Irving and Ellen Terry, I was 
thinking about starting in management; a man had 
offered to back me, but I was hesitating as to plays and 
theater. Then, one night, I rememher, I was discuss- 
ing the prospects with Ellen Terry, and I said to 
her that Hamlet was impossible; every actor had 
played it, every audience had seen it and must be 
bored to death at the very name. And then she said: 

‘“*‘Not so. The interpretative artist has always 
something fresh to say. No great pianist would 
think of refusing to play a Beethoven concerto because 
it had been often played before.’ 

‘‘And somehow when the position was adapted to 
another art, I saw the value of her remark. 

“But I was still deterred—Hamlet seemed so em- 
phatically Irving’s part; he had had two revivals and 
would probably still have another. 

‘‘Some time later, however, Irving was questioning 
me as to what I meant todo. I was telling him my 
uncertainty as to a play, and suddenly he said in his 
curious, clipped accents: ‘Why not play Hamlet?’ 
I must have shown my astonishment, for he contin- 
ued, ‘Yes, yes! Play Hamlct, and here! In the 
Lyceum!’ 

‘And so it came about! 

‘‘He was then preparing the speech with which he 
always concluded his season and in which he told of 
future plans. I can see him now so well, seated at his 
desk with the manuscript before him, and see him 
bend over it with a sudden thought: 

**We will put in a few words about it—yes, yes! 
I will announce it to-morrow night!’ 

‘‘And there and then he scribbled some lines of 
extraordinary kindness. 

‘‘When the theater was leased to other people Ir- 
ving kept a big room in the theater as an office, where 
he saw Mr. Bram Stoker and his secretaries, and 
transacted necessary business. So he still remained 
near to us when I took possession and rehearsals 


started. He used to come into the wings on his way 
down from his room, and stand there watching, and 
now and then he would come up in his gentle, kindly 
manner: 

“*You mustn’t give it all away at first. Nurse 
your strength; remember, there's the scene with the 
queen to come, and the last act to follow that. Keep 
something in reserve.’ 

‘He placed all his scenery and dresses at my dis- 
posal. To these I added some new scenes and new 
dresses for the principals. 

“My connection with Sir Henry Irving had always 
been delightful. I had three special engagements 


‘with him at intervals covering a period of twelve 


years. These were for Claudio in ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing’; Buckingham in ‘Henry VIII.,’and Launcelot 
in Comyns Carr’s ‘King Arthur’; and the interest he 
took in my revival of Hamlct was a sort of climax to 
all his kindness to me. 

“I had to study and produce the play in six weeks. 

‘‘What was my conception of the part? Broadly, 
my idea is that he is not mad, but a highly-strung, 
imaginative being, a dreamer and a poet, placed in 
the most appalling circumstances. 1 can see no pas- 
sage in the text to show that Shakespeare meant him 
to be mad, but a most definite passage where he warns . 
Horatio and Marcellus that he may ‘think meet to put 
an antic disposition on,’ and many, many passages 
there are through the play to show that the madness 
is feigned. But this is a subject on which reams upon 
reams have been written. I can only put down the 
conclusion I have come to in my study of the play. 

“Then came the first night. I don’t know what 
my impressions were; indeed, there is no time for im- 
pressions—Hamlet 1s so busy talking; but I remember 
being generously received by the audience. 

“The next morning I woke up feeling more dead 
than alive. I felt I never wanted to say another 
word. The responsibility had been and was so great. 
Then I remember going down to the theater and being 
met at the stage door with the message, ‘Mr. Irving 
wants to see you.’ 

‘I sought his room, therefore. He was seated at his 
desk; as 1 came forward he rose with outstretched 
hands and his beautiful smile. 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘you've done it! You’ve done it!’ 

‘‘And he pointed to the floor. It was strewn with 
newspapers. He had had them all sent up to him; 
had read every notice! Then we sat down, and he 
said, ‘Now go and play it all over the world.’ I re- 
member the last thing he said was, ‘Well, the readi- 
ness is all, eh?’ 

“Two days after Irving had announced that I 
would play Hamlet, I received a long letter from 
Bernard Shaw, whom I did not know, in which he 
said many kind things. He told me I must turn my 
back on the conventions, and the letter was full of 
much admirable advice and suggestions, many of 
which I gladly took. 
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“Well, that ts ten years ayo and 
since then I have turned some 
time. from the classic path, but 
there has been no year since that 
I have not played Hamlet some 
of the time. 

‘Now about my first study of 
the part. Well, that happened 
some time ago. The Lyceum saw 
my first public performance of the 
part, but I played /amlet for ab- 
solutely the first time—when I 
was twelve! 

‘We played it in the back draw- 
ing-room, while the audience sat 
in the front, and across the space 
of the folding-doors I erected my 
penny footlights. My sister 
doubled Ophelia and the Furst 
Grave-digger, and buried herself. 
She made a most excellent Grave- 
diggcr, by the way. 

“But the chief thing of interest 
was the audience. There were 
perhaps fifty people, all more or 
less in the movement of those 
days. Dante Gabriel and William 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, 
Richard Garnett, Professor Mas- 
son (my godfather, who only late- 
ly died, at whose feet so many of 
our great writers sat while he was 
professor of English literature at 
Edinburgh), and across the floor, 
in front of every one, close to my 
penny footlights, lay Swinburne. 
Ile was young then and in his 
best days, and I can see him now, 
with his long, ruddy hair and his 
face illumined by the candles as 
he turned it toward us children, 
making little broken sounds ex- 
pressive of his pleasure and his in- 
terest. Of course, we must have 
been enormously funny, but they 
were all so kind and listened to 
us so sweetly and seriously. 

“One single thing remains in 
my memory of this my real first 






























































night of Hamlet. My mother had FORBES ROBERTSON AS “HAMLET” 
made me ‘a suit of sables.’ The 

funds for the wardroke were low, This autograph photograph of the great English actor he himself selected for 
so I had to content myself with publication as depkting in some measure his conception of his greatest part 


a pair of her black silk stock- 

ings. When I came to sit down during the soliloquy short trunks! Was I dismayed? Not a bit of it! 
on death, behold, there was a fearful gap between 1 crossed my legs and went on with the speech, but 
the top of the stocking of the right leg and the I did not sit down again during the rest of the play!”’ 


THE OLD ROAD 


By ELSIE M. RUSHMORE 


O GLEEFUL bobolink that sings But the old road no longer leads 
Beside the way, I used to know My willing feet to Arcady; 
No envy of your careless joy The fields are lonely, and the hills 


In the glad days of long ago. Are touched with wistful memory. 


ANGELS FROM THE REALMS OF GLORY 


A Hitherto Unpublished Song by ETHELBERT NEVIN 


pro - Claim 





2. 3. A. 
Shepherds in the field abiding, Sages, leave your contemplations, | Saints,before the altar bending, 
Watching o'er your flocks by night; Brighter visions beam afar: Watching long in hope and fear, 
God with man is now residing, Seek the great Desire of nations, | Suddenly the Lord descending, 
Yonder shines the infant-light: Ye have seen His natal star: In His Temple shall appear: 
Come aad worship: Come and worship: Come and worship: 


The Delineator has been fortunate in securing for publication the only two posthumous pieces of music by Ethelbert Nevin. 
One, a Christmas hymn, re above, and an Easter song will be given to our readers in April. Of the world-famous com- 
poser of “The Rosary” and“ Narcissus,” Rupert Hughes, in his “Contemporary American Composcrs,” has this to say: “His 
published writings have been altogether along the smaller lines of composition, and he has won an enviable Gee as a fervent 
worker in diamonds. None of his gems are paste,and a few havea perfection, a solidity and a fire that fit them fora place in 
that coronet one might fancy made up of the richest of the jewels of the world's music-makers, and fashioned for the very brow 
of the Muse herself.” 
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THE GENIUS 


By KATE JORDAN 


Illustrations by Frank Snapp 


HERE was a new arrival at Pencriff. 
“| No one ventured to call her ‘‘a new 
N girl.”” She was as different from the 
little embryo society women who 
were being ‘“‘finished’’ at Miss Pen- 
a\ criff’s ultra-fashionable school as an 
e4 olive would be from a basket of hot- 
house strawberries. Shecame from a Western State. 
Her father was acoalking. She was a Gifted Person, 
who wrote fiction and verse. Her parents had ob- 
tained permission for her to cultivate her Gift during 
her leisure. Her name was Angelica Dinwiddie. 

“I believe in the Dinwiddie,’’ said Puffy Sloat to 
the quartet lounging in her room while waiting for 
the luncheon summons on the big Burmese gong; 
‘but, by the crinolines of my ancestors! I have my 
doubts about the Angelica. What do you think, 
Mercy ?”’ 

Mercy Holmes was sitting Turkish fashion among 
the pillows in the window-seat. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, 
making a whimsical little grimace, ‘‘perhaps her good 
fairy, who knew she was going to be a novelist, ar- 
ranged all that at her christening, just as some other 
good fairy gave her that red, red hair, and that dead- 
white skin fd 








“And her die-away gaze, and slouchy walk!”’ sniffed 
Madge Brent. 

“She makes me tired!”’ said Puffy. 

Cynthia Greyson, who had been looking out of the 
window, turned with a shrug of distaste. ‘‘My dears, 


why discuss her? The creature's impossible. Have 
you watched her gnaw the natl of her left thumb? May- 
be she thinks inspiration comes that way.’ On the 


derisive laughter following this the boom of the big 
bell broke. 

The ‘‘creature’’,had been alone in her room during 
this discussion. She did not like Miss Pencriff’s inflexi- 
ble rule that her hair must be smoothly arranged at 
lessons. She did not hke having to wear a blouse and 
stock just like any other girl. She turned with lan- 
guid eyes from the mirror and took from her desk a 
bottle of amber-colored fluid. As she pulled the cork 
and measured out a small glassful, the acrid smell of 
strong vinegar floated out. It was a great comfort 
to Angelica that by this simple means she could keep 
her excessive pallor, diminish her appetite and, while 
watching the others at luncheon, pity them. She 
liked being able to pity and despise them all. She 
looked like Bernhardt. ‘‘The white fire of genius”’ 
burned in her soul. She had “soul depths.” They 
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were creatures of coarser clay. She thought of this 
to-day as she sat at luncheon watching the throng of 
girls reveling in curry of lamb after two hours at bas- 
ket-ball in the frosty air, while she would have liked 
merely some strong black coffee and just one bunch of 
hothouse grapes. They were all uninteresting to her 
—all but two. Mercy Holmes and Puffy Sloat had at 
times caught her wandering attention. 

“That Puffy Sloat is rather a type,’ Angelica 
thought; ‘‘she seems an intrepid iconoclast. And the 
little Holmes girl has a something back of those solemn 
eyes, a je ne sais quot,’ she thought, with an inward 
French shrug. “I’llmakeuptothema bit. It might 
amuse me. I'll astonish them. When they bore me, 
I'll drop them.” 

During the weeks following, Mercy and Puffy re- 
sponded to her overtures with hawk-like rapacity. 
In reality, while Angelica was patronizingly studying 
Mercy, Mercy with‘her intent yet quiet air was study- 
ing Angelica. As for Puffy Sloat. the seeming awe in her 
round, bulging eyes as she regarded the Gifted One 
covered an elfish derision. She was, as she phrased 
it, ‘having the time of her life.” 

In the evening recreation hours, between eight 
o’clock and the ringing of the first retiring bell at half- 
past nine, Angelica allowed her ‘‘temperament’”’ to 
have full sway. She received Puffy and Mercy in a 
shapeless black velveteen gown with Byronic collar 
anda heavy metal belt, a single gardenia on her bosom, 
her flaming hair as tangled as a heap of shavings, 
with heavy lids, bluish-white face and a weary smile. 
Mercy and Puffy would enter with a religious air, sit 
rigidly on the divan, their lips almost mute, their 
eyes big, and Angelica would talk. There was always 
a strange, musty smell in the air, sweet yet repulsive, 
and it came from the desk. Once they smelled to- 
bacco—that was the night Angelica felt so ill. Some- 
times the air was stifling with the fumes of Turkish 
pastilles. 

One night she was peculiarly radiant. She had 
been to New York that afternoon with the manu- 
script of her first novel, and when the two who made 
her audience slipped in she flung out her arms and 
then loosely clasped her long, white fingers, a smile 
making her white face dazzling. 

“Oh,”’ sighed Angelica, ‘‘I have had a marvelous 
day! I have stood upon the heights!’’ 

‘““You saw the publisher?” Puffy asked with a hun- 
gry gaze. 

‘“Yes,”’ said Angelica and sank limply to a heap of 
pillows by the open fire. ‘‘You who have never felt 
the creative glow cannot understand what it usually 
means to send the child of your brain out into the 
world. But to-day—ah, it was different! For when 
Icame face to face withhim!”’ Her voice trailed away 
and she seemed to dream. 

“The publisher?’ Puffy asked eagerly. ‘“‘Was he 
nice? I thought all publishers were like Methuselah.” 

‘Oh, tell us, Miss Dinwiddie,’’ Mercy begged with 
real interest. ‘‘Was he young and handsome?” 

‘‘He reminded me of my description of the young 
Prince Olaf,”’ said Angelica, gazing past her question- 
ers. ‘‘Tall and of a lithe magnificence—his eyes vio- 
let in the sunlight and black in the shadow. His 
voice? Oh, I seem to hear now his deep velvety 
tones!”’ 

“Did he like the novel?’’ Mercy ventured. 

“He scarcely looked at it,’ Angelica answered 
with what she would have described as ‘'an enigmatic 
smile.’ ‘‘His gaze remained riveted on me, mine on 
him. We forgot the roar and whirl of Broadway as 


we talked together. It was like the meeting of two 
kindred spirits on some strange, lonely mountain.” 

Puffy swallowed hard, and, while apparently pon- 
derously grave, managed to give Mercy’s foot an elo- 
quent kick. She could see that Angelica despised 
both her and Mercy, but she was ‘‘having a heavenly 
time’’—as good as a matinée. 

“I know,’ mused Angelica as she lifted the gar- 
denia to her lips, ‘‘that he will like the chapter where 
the princess leaves the ballroom and steps out on the 
balcony. You remember that?” 

Mercy here ventured to speak. 
widdie——”’ 

“Oh, please — Angelica!” the author implored. 
“Angelica means me and the other name only means 
family. What were you going to say?’ she asked 
with patronizing indulgence. 

“After you read us that chapter,’’ Mercy said brave- 
ly, “I remembered that the castle was in Warsaw. 
Don’t you think it funny to have the princess leaning 
on the balcony ina sleeveless gown when it’s freezing 
hard?” 

‘“‘Didn’t I mention that her ermine cloak was half 
falling from her?’’ mused Angelica. ‘Yes. I put it 
in afterward. The scene goes something like this: 
‘The moonlight and the Princess Vera’s beauty and the 
maddening strains of the distant waltz all conspired 
to fill his soul with intoxicating dreams. Ere Prin- 
cess Vera was aware he bent low and, brushing aside 
the half-fallen ermine cloak, pressed his trembling lips 
to her dazzling, rounded arm, than which the snow was 
not more white. The lightnings of all the Walde- 
graves flashed from her eyes and pierced to his very 
soul. Bitterly he bent low, and bitterly he spoke: 
‘‘Pardon me, princess. I must be mad to-night.’ ” 
Angelica sat back with a satisfied sigh. ‘I think,’ 
she said, ‘‘that I am at my best there.”’ 

When the bell sounded Angelica dragged herself to 
the door and gave each of them a limp hand. She 
did not see what happened in the hall—did not see 
Puffy transform herself into a whirlwind and fairly 
tear with Mercy for a last moment in her own room. 
Here Puffy fell back on the bed and went into a storm 
of suppressed giggles, her feet dancing on the air as 
she rolled. 

‘‘What do you think of her?’’ she asked as she sat 
up suddenly, wiping her eyes. 

‘“‘She’s rather popular with herself,”’ said Mercy 
with one of her dry, side smiles. 

‘And more than that,” said Puffy with abrupt 
violence, ‘‘She thinks we're the dust under her feet! 
We're just two pairs of ears for her to talk at—that’s 
all. Oh, wouldn't I like to take her off her perch! 
If I ever can—won’t I? You wait and see!” 

Never dreaming that heresies like this were possible 
to the two she had elected to honor, Angelica, se far 
as the school’s routine permitted, lived her inner 
esthetic life of tangled hair, velvet gowns, gardenias, 
French novels, eerie odors and the making of fervid 
verse. One night she read to the ‘‘two pairs of ears’’ 
‘‘Lines to a Vampire,’ beginning *'Oh, creature of the 
night, thy red and awful lips make me afraid.’’ She 
seemed pleased the next morning when Puffy told her 
she had had a nightmare with twenty vampires in it, 
and later confided to Mercy, while her eyes almost 
danced like any ordinary girl’s, that she was to go 
down to her publisher’s that afternoon. 

“Then you think he may have taken the novel?” 
Mercy asked, really pleased, and feeling that, after all, 
it must be very pleasant to be a genius. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 


Part III. 





Re Ws) N March fourth last the whole country 
(m3 Bs was horror- Stnieben by a ne which 
| the lives of one CHandred ond seven - 
ty-five school children in Collin- 
wood, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 
: The details of the tragedy are almost 
too Pee to contemplate, even at this distance. 
A sudden alarm of fire in a crowded school building, 
a quick response on the part of the teachers, an order- 
ly march of children down the stairs, not to the safe- 
ty promised them, but to flames and anguished death. 

The plans for that schoolhouse won a first prize in 
an architects’ contest. Thousands of schoolhouses 
very like it exist in the United States. Yet it was so 
constructed that its wooden staircases, narrow, crook- 
ed halls and inadequate exits became in an emergency 
veritable death-traps. What architecture left un- 
done, janitor service supplied. One of the two street 
doors was locked and bolted, and half of the other 
double door was clamped down, leaving a space of 
little more than two feet to allow all those hundreds 
of children to leave the building. Rubbish heaps in 
the basement and under the stairs helped the fire to 
spread rapidly through the corridors. 

The children burned to death in that awful hallway 
in plain sight of their frantic mothers, who, in some 
cases, could actually touch the little pleading hands 
before the flames devoured them. ‘‘The children kept 
up an incessant screaming.’’ Did those screams reach 
the ears of the men who were responsible for that 
building? 

They reached other ears in other cities. _Investiga- 
tions of school buildings were hurriedly begun in 
every city in the United States. And exactly as, fol- 
lowing the Iroquois disaster in Chicago, we discovered 
that we had usually risked our lives when we went to 
the theater, we discovered that we had usually risked 
the lives of our children when we sent them to school. 


Terrible Neglect of Fire Protection 


A canvass of the entire city of Washington revealed 
only one fireproof building. Of all the others only 
one was provided with any means of fighting fire, and 
in that one the pipes had not been tested for years. 
The fire-escapes in Washington were perpendicular 
ladders, and many kindergartens were on the top 
floors. A number of doors opening inward were 
discovered. 

In Pittsburg the fire-escapes on many buildings 
were found to be so rotten that they would have col- 
lapsed at the first attempt to use them. 

Chicago took a hurried glance at one or two of the 
worst buildings and ordered a vacation of two weeks, 
that her schools might be put into a condition where 
it was safe to allow children to enter them. 
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The Robbery of the Schools 


In New York City it was disclosed that 429 out of 
O11 buildings were non-fireproof. In Manhattan 
thirty-two antique structures, built between 1819 and 
1858, were pronounced mere tinder-boxes. These 
schools. had a total register of 4500 children, and 
were equipped with fire-escapes for about 500. In 
one Brooklyn school, where more than one thousand 
children attended daily, six of the twenty rooms had 
no direct access to the corridors, and the ramshackle 
wooden staircases were so narrow that two children 
could hardly walk on them abreast. This school 
building and one other were ordered closed by the city 
authorities. Seventy-five rooms in other buildings 
were ordered closed. 


No Money to Protect the Children’s Lives 


Badly planned, badly built schools; few and very 
poor fire-escapes, few fire-extinguishers, exits barred, 
doors locked, piles of rubbish in the basement, were 
reported in cities east, west, north and south. Some 
of the cities never told what they found, but rather 
generally it was agreed that the truth might as well 
be acknowledged before another school fire occurred. 
After acknowledging the truth and discharging a num- 
ber of janitors for neglect of duty, what happened in 
most communities was an agitated demand on the 
part of the school authorities, ‘‘Where is the money 
for these improvements to come from ?”’ 

Stormy were the sessions of the New York Board of 
Education and the New York Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. The Board of Education demanded 
$3,000,000 to put all its schools in decent order, and 
the Board of Estimate declared that the city couldn’t 
even afford the $40,000 required to build steel fire- 
escapes on the antiques. Public opinion sided with 
the school board, and the Board of Estimate was 
forced to make the appropriation. So loud was the 
popular clamor that nobody heard one member of the 
Board of Estimate declare that the school authorities 
wasted every month four times as much as was needed 
for the fire-escapes, nor is it likely that the statement 
would have been credited had it been listened to. 


The Poorest Institution in the Land 


In any similar emergency the schools can usually 
count on popular support. Because everybody knows 
that, despite the vast sums appropriated annually for 
public education—in large cities from one-fourth to 
one-half the total budget—the public school is the 
poorest institution in the land. The public school 
can’t afford to provide safe and sanitary buildings; 
it can’t afford manual and trade training courses, kin- 
dergartens, playgrounds; it can't afford first-class jani- 
tor service; it can’t afford to pay the teachers a living 
wage. Everybody knows that. 

But not everybody knows the reason why the 


~~ 
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schools are so poor; why, with its tremendous re- 
sources, the American public school cannot afford the 
essentials of education—proper buildings, adequate 
equipment, liberal courses, and well-paid teachers. 

If a similar state of things existed in a large busi- 
ness enterprise the stockholders would be likely to de- 
velop a suspicion that something was wrong with the 
management. They would be unable to escape the 
conclusion that graft existed, or that great waste was 
being allowed, or, at best, that some interests besides 
those of the stockholders were indeed being conserved. 

It is impossible to escape 
this conclusion in regard to 
the schools. We know that 
there is a great revenue, and 
we know that ohly a tithe of 
it ever reaches the child in 
his schoolroom. What be- 
comes of the rest? Is it 
stolen? Is it wasted? Or is 
it spent for the benefit of 
some one not in school? 

Once in a while something 
happens to throw a glimmer 
of light on the situation. 
Several years ago the New 
York City Board of Educa- 
tion announced that, owing 
to the penuriousness of the 
city authorities, the vacation 
schools, night schools, recrea- 
tion centers and public-lec- 
ture courses would have to 
be curtailed, and that many 
social centers in the con- 
gested districts would have 
to be closed. The newspa- 
pers entered into a vigorous 
campaign against the cutting 
of these popular features, and 
representative philanthropic 
bodies called a mass-meeting 
to discuss the situation. 

. Speeches were made anda 
strong resolution of protest 
was drawn up. The resolu- 
tion would undoubtedly have passed without a dis- 
senting voice, but just as the chairman was about to 
put it to vote, some one in the back of the room asked 
a simple question: 

“Mr. Chairman, how many people would be affected 
by the curtailment of these important social features?” 

The chairman looked blank. ‘I don’t exactly—I 
confess that I am unable to answer. Perhaps some 
one present will furnish the information.” 

There was an awkward silence. Then some one else 
asked a question. ‘‘Mr. Chairman, after all, how do 
we know that the Board of Education, if it exercised 
a little stringent economy in other directions, might 
not continue most of this work?” 

“IT think,’’ said the chairman, with remarkable can- 
dor, “that we don’t know anything about it. I think 
what we need is a committee on facts!’? And he 
proceeded to appoint the committec. 


New York’s Ridiculous School Finances 


The investigation that followed did not result ina 
protest against the meanness of the city authorities. It 
resulted in a protest to the Board of Education against 
methods of bookkeeping which were antiquated and 
totally inefficient. The committee showed the Board 
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from its own records that it was throwing away some- 
thing like half a million dollars a year. On the pur- 
chase of coal $200,000 a year was being wasted; on 
the simple item of lead pencils. $13,000; on the pur- 
chase of school sites and school supplies, thousands 
and thousands of dollars. 

A few scrambling reforms were instituted, yet to- 
day, in the largest city in the United States, where the 
schools spend $36,899,136 in a single year, the Board 
of Education has to ask for an additional $3,000,000 to 
make the school buildings fit for human habitation. 

New York schools are so 
poor that sixty-three thou- 
sand children are on part 
time. Fifty-three of the four 
hundred and eighty-six ele- 
mentary schools are without 
kindergartens. Only ninety- 
seven schools in all the bor- 
oughs are equipped with 
workshops, and too many of 
these shops are located in 
dark and reeking basements, 
where the tools rust, the lum- 
ber gets too damp to work, 
and the benches soon warp 
out of shape. 

But the schools of New 
York are so rich that they 
can afford not to sell back to 
the book companies at the 
usual liberal discount tons of 
discarded school books stored 
away in closed rooms and 
closets. Other cities derive a 
regular income from the sale 
of their old books. New 
York sells its worn-out fire 
horses, its discarded paving- 
stones, its old building ma- 
terial, but it keeps its ancient 
school - books for souvenirs. 

New York schools are so 
poor that the sewing classes, 
manual-training classes and 
kindergartens are often with- 
out even materials to work with. 

New York schools are so rich that they can afford 
to pay for old square pianos, which were out of date 
fifteen years ago, the price of new baby grands. This 
was done last Winter. The brick-and-mortar expert 
who was delegated by the Board to pass on pianos was 
fined, but not censured, because it appeared that 
some one else pocketed the money. 

New York schools are so poor that they cannot 
afford to buy all the supplies needed, but they are so 
rich that they can afford to pay far above the market 
price for what they do buy. I have gone into the 
shops and markets with the official supply-lists in my 
hand, and have paid no more at retail than the whole- 
sale prices quoted on the supply-lists, sometimes less. 

The prices paid for biology supplies are actually 


laughable. Here are a few delectable items: 
Crayfish, per 100, $8.00 (retail market price $3.00) 
Crickets, i 1.50 
Frogs, ‘ 10.00 
Grasshoppers, ‘“ 1.50 
Snails, a 15.00 
Cats, each, 90 
Pigeons . 15 
Rats, “ .00 


(Continued on page 141) 
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For the Child That Needs a Home 


EVAN 


and the Home That Needs a Child 


LILLIAN 


NEWS OF THE DELINEATOR FAMILY 


HE DELINEATOR family is growing so large that 

it takes more space than we can afford to give 

to do it justice. Almost daily, letters are received 
from foster-parents telling us how happy THE 
DELINEATOR babies are in their new homes. May 
and Martin, the Colorado brother and sister, were 
taken into one family. During the Summer, the 
baby was taken ill. In spite of loving care it was 
found impossible to save him. The sister, who 


is well, and comforted in the loss of her brother 
by her new-found parents, will be adopted by them. 


This month we present four more homeless little 
ones who ask your sympathy. 


GRACE AND BILLY 


BOG) FEW years ago the parents of Grace and 

% Billy, a fairly prosperous young couple of 

the middle class, settled down in a little 

home with visions of a happy union 

through the years to come. The two children who 
were born to them were gladly welcomed. Unfor- 
tunately, the husband fell a victim to alcohol. 
Troubles followed thick and fast. Some months 
ago things became so unbearable that the wife took 
her two children and returned to her mother. The 


latter was poverty-stricken and the struggle for’ 


bread became desperate. Finally, it became evi- 
dent that she could no longer provide for the chil- 
dren, and the husband would do nothing unless she 
returned to live with him. This the woman refused 
todo. It meant degradation and early death to her 
— for there was no guarantee even of the neces- 
saries of life, and ultimately moral ruin for her 
children if they survived; so, with the heroism of 
* the true mother instinct, she surrendered her chil- 
dren. 

They are most lovable children. Grace is three 
and a half years; Billy is almost two. Both have 
brown hair and blue eyes, are full of life and high 
spirits. They are so attached to each other that it 
is desired that they should be placed in the same 





home. They are healthy, normal children, very 
active, and need some one at once to mother them 
and to give them the tender care that all young lives 
need. Applications from the State of Iowa will be 
first considered. 

For further information address Child-Rescue 
Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


EVAN 

$4 VAN has been in one of the institutions 
where 100,000 children wait—for you 
and me to open the door—for the past 
year. He is five years old. One year 
ago he was left by a woman, presumably his moth- 
er, with another woman. The mother promised to 
pay board for the child, but after the first payment 
she disappeared. It is not known what has become 

of her. 

Evan is a sturdy little fellow. He has been to 
kindergarten and is reported affectionate, unselfish 
and fairly obedient. He has fair hair and blue 
eyes. He is a wistful little fellow with the ‘‘look 
that can only be loved away’’—a bit of human drift- 
wood without a tie to hold him. If ever a child 
needed a home and a father and mother’s care, that 
child is Evan. It is desired that he be placed in 
the State of Maryland. 

For further information address Child-Rescue 
Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


LILLIAN 

SOOAR HE is a dear little girl, this two-and-a-half- 
f 6year-old youngster, whose happiness was 
only complete when she held her Teddy 
bear to have his picture taken with hers. 
She is one of seven children, two brothers and five 
sisters. They had a fairly happy time of it out on 
a farm in New England until the father died. Then 
the mother took up the additional burden of support- 
ing, as well as caring for, her children. At last 
the burden grew too great and Lillian was placed in 
(Continued on page 133) 
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THE CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE 


The Delineator Starts a New and Aggressive Campaign for Doing 
Away with the Old-Fashioned Orphan Asylum. 


HE time has come in the 
Delineator Child-Res- 
cue Campaign when a stand 
of considerable importance 
hastobetaken. Fora year 
and more THE DELINEATOR 
has presented the facts in 
connection with the child, — 
its homelessness, its lone- 
liness, the deficiency of its 
childhood life. The hour 
has now come when the evil 
which the old-fashioned in- 
Stitution in almost all cases 
unconsciously does must be forcefully and vigorously 
emphasized. We have always said that the child, 
when possible, should be in a home where it can 
have the advantage of individuality and variety. We 
now Say that, except in cases where medical or cor- 
rective supervision is abso.utely necessary, the 
child should not be kept in an institution. The 
latter, for all except the purposes of a receiving 
and temporary examining agency, is an anomaly 
and should be done away with just as rapidly as the 
various home-placing organizations demonstrate their 
ability to care for the children now in these institu- 
tions, in the family home under thorough supervis- 
ion. Already there are such organizations in most 
of the States. Some of these nced to be strength- 
encd. Ina few States home-placing agencies have 
yet to be organized. Our experience with these 
agencies reveals that their problem is to get a sufh- 
cient number of children for the desirable homes 
available. Many people are willing to take children 
by adoption and many are willing to hoard them. 
As arule the orphan asylums refuse to give their 
children up. THE DELINEATOR does not consider 
this fair to the child. 

THE DELINEATOR wants the institution done away 
with as soon as possible. The great mother-heart of 
America wants it done away with, and we say now 
that as rapidly as the women and the men of this 
country come to understand what the institution 
means to the child and its future, they will join hands 
to see that it is done away with. THE DELINE- 
ATOR, and behind it the BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
ComMPANY, is in this educational campaign to stay. 

We hope and believe that the kind-hearted and 
unselfish people who have given of their time and 
means in the support and management of the in- 
stitution, in their desire to do the best possible for the 
children in their care, will be among the first to ap- 


GRACE AND BILLY 


preciate the advantages, not 
only to the child but the 
State, in developing this 
modern method of caring for 
dependent children. The 
problem is to get their at- 
tention and thought. 

THE DELINEATOR is will- 
ing and anxious to help any 
of these institutions. It is 
prepared to furnish data and 
substantiate every claim that 
has been made, and to show 
to Boards of Directors the 
practicability of carrying into effect the reforms 
advocated. 

The National Child-Rescue League is now an 
accomplished fact. The actual members now num- 
ber several hundred and every mail brings a ma- 
terial increase. Every new member asks the same 
question: What can I dotohelp? We were pre- 
pared for that question. There is ready a com- 
plete and carefully-thought-out program of active 
service for every League member. One step of that 
plan will be outlined in that portion of these pages 
given to the National Child-Rescue League every 
month. 

The first step is to get new members. A mem- 
bership of several hundred is gratifying, but far 
from sufficient to accomplish the purpose of the 
League—to place every normal child now in an in- 
stitution in a family home. This is a matter re- 
quiring a national sentiment; the fused desire of 
millions of people is necessary to accomplish such 
an object. 

You who have expressed your willingness to help, 
have therefore, this your first task set before you. 
Get into the National Child-Rescue League your 
next door neighbor, your friend, your pastor, your 
grocer, every intelligent human being with whom 
you come in contact. We need them; the League 
needs them; the one hundred thousand children 
who are waiting for us to release them from soul 
starvation need them. Use the sympathy aroused 
in you to this end. On another page of this issue 
you will find a copy of the constitution of the Na- 
tional Child- Rescue League; also a reproduction 
of the certificate of membership. Use these as 
your propaganda. Let the next issue that goes to 
press number the National Child-Rescue League 
by thousands, and we shall be ready for the next 
step in behalf of the homeless child. 





Constititing of the National Child-Rescue League 


NAME:—National Child-Rescue League. 


OBJECT :—To extend the influence of our Campaign for the child that needs a home and the 
home that needs a child, by having a large number of people enroll 2s members of the National 
League, and thus definitely acknowledge their interest in this big movement. 


MEMBERSHIP:—Every reader of THe Detineator who loves children is eligible. 
- DUES:— There are none. 


DUTIES:— Members are expected to avail themselves of suitable opportunities to interest friends 
and neighbors in THe Detineator Child-Rescue Campaign; to exercise a friendly interest in the waifs 
or children in their community not properly cared for, and bring such cases to the attention of the proper 
local authorities; and to join with us in advocating that the confinement of healthy, normal children in 
orphan asylums, when they can be placed by adoption or boarded in the family home, is unnecessary, 


extravagant, and contrary to the best interests of the child and the State. 


Members are requested to report to THe Detineator when they have accomplished any specific 
act helping some child, as well as items of interest about orphan asylums, or other institutions for chil- 
dren, and to make suggestions as to how the campaign may be made more effective. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP:—To every person who joins the League will be sent 


a certificate, very attractively illustrated and suitable for framing, showing his or her connection with 


the National Child-Rescue Movement. 





LETTERS FROM THE FIRST MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE 


Secretary, CHiLp-Rescue LEAGUE: 

I have just opened my November magazine as usual 
to the pages devoted to your splendid work, and I de- 
sire to be enrolled among the first as a member of 
The National Child-Rescue League, and I promise 


as a public school teacher and an ardent lover of chil- , 


dren to do all I can to help in the work of the league. 
I never read a better article on the subject than 
‘‘Where 100,000 Children Wait,” in the current num- 
ber of THE DELINEATOR. Yours respectfully, 

C. D. G., Ohio. 


wv 


Secretary, CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE: 

Will you enroll my name as a member of the Na- 
tional Child-Rescue League? It is a matter in which 
our entire household takes the greatest interest and 
expresses deep sympathy. 

Mrs. H. N. L., California. 


co 


Secretary, CHILD-ResScuE LEAGUE: 

I have been wondering how I could help for a long 
time, and in the November number I saw my chance. 
I want to join the league. I am but 14 years old, but 
I will help all can. Yours truly, 

M. G., Indiana. 


Secretary, CHILp-RescuEe LEAGUE: 

I have been a reader of this department for months. 
I have been so interested in the work offering homes 
for little darlings that I want to become a member of 
the National Child-Rescue League. 

On the 24th of September, 1908, our own only child 
a little girl of five years passed away to the home be- 
yond. So our hearts are sad and we are lonely. We 
want another. My husband and I have decided to take 
a little girl from one to three years old. Wecan give 
her a good home, mother and father, love and tender 
care. My husband has been a steamfitter for the Pull- 
man Car Works for fourteen years. We are members 
of the Pullman M. E. Church. 

Mrs. T. B., Illinois. 


ot 


Secretary, CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE: 

For the last year I have been reading about your 
Child-Rescue Campaign, and write now in response to 
your announcement in the November DELINEATOR to 
tell you that I want to join the National League. Alsvu, 
I would like to ask your assistance in securing a child 
for adoption. As soon as I became convinced from 
reading the articles in your magazine that it was my 
duty and pleasure, too, to adopt a child, I began try- 
ing to find one. I have applied toevery Protestant 
Home in Mississipp1. and none of them will let out a 

(Contiiued on page133) 
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OTTIE aged six, was playing with her dolls. 
She was heard to remark: ‘Now, Rosamond, 

vou put on your things and go down to the grocery 

and get some groceries for me, and then if you want 

to, vou can stop at the court-house and get courted 

awhile.” 

ww 


AMES was watching a man paint a house. He 
seemed to be very interested, when he satd to the 
painter: Fall down and see how fast you will come.” 


ww 


ERE is one from a family where the father and 


mother argue very much. On such an occa- 
sion one of the children stopped squarely in front‘of 
his father and said: “If vou had not got into our 
family, things would be ditferent.” 


0% 


HERE do you get eggs?” inquired small Jimmy. 
“You don’t get ’em—hens lay ’em,” replied 
his sister, a year and a half older. 
“They don’t neither, they grow, ‘cause the seed 
catalog says egg-plant, so now!” 


om 


[ ITTLE Billie, who is quite fond of his grandfather, 

had learned some of his bad habits. One day 
he said a bad word. His mother, quite surprised, 
said seriously : ‘Why, Billie! Edna, Edith, little Jay, 
papa and mama will all go to heaven, and we will 
feel so badly because little Billie won’t be there.” 

“Oh, well, I'll be wiss drampa,”’ said Billie, quite 
independently. 

% 


IIS little three-year-old hungry American was 
with his mother at the home of a neighbor. 
“he neighbor's little boy was cating a prece of 
chicken. Hubert wanted a piece, but it was all they 
had. He then asked for a bite, but the other little 
fellow objected. The two mothers then took a 
hand, and amidst many “‘yes’s” and “no's” on their 
part, Hubert silenced the whole business by saying: 
“Well, just let me smell the bone.” The bone was 
handed to him, and he very soberly took a long, 
delicious smell and handed it back. 


4) 


Fs 2 yearon Burton was not accustomed to cor- 

poral punishment, but one day, when an un- 
pardonable offense had been committed, his mother 
took him across her knee, and witha piece of shin- 
gle administered an old-fashioned spanking. At 
its close, with hands clapped to the part most af- 
fected, the youngster wailed, “Oh, this is the end 
of me!” 

cv 


[ITT LE Florence, aged five, went calling with her 
dolhe. Upon being asked the nationality of her 
dollic, she rephed: “Oh, she is bisque.” 
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ITTLE Harold was taken to church for the first 

time. The choir loft was above the pulpit. 

On the return home Harold sprung the following 

query upon his mother: ‘Why do all those folks 
sit on the mantelpiece?” 


oc 


ITTLE Rollis, four years old, came to the table, 

where we had tomato soup, of which he is very 

fond. Being very hungry, he could not wait for it 

to cool, but hastily ate two or three spoonfuls; 

then, laying down his spoon, he exclaimed: “My 

goodness! that soup is so hot it makes sparks all 
down me.” 

wv 


ITTLE Wilbur was eating luncheon with his 
mother. Presently she noticed that he was 

eating his jelly with his spoon. 

“Wilbur, dear,”’ she said to him, “you must not 
eat your jelly with vour spoon.” 

“T have to, mother,”’ he rephied. 

“No, dear, you don’t have to. Put your jelly on 
your bread." 

“T did put it on my bread, mother,” said Wilbur, 
“but it wouldn't stay there; it’s too nervous."’ 


cH 


ITTLE Johnnic, who is considered the image of 

his father, was one day in his mother’s way, 

when she told him: “You are always in the way.” 
He replied: ‘I am just like papa.” 


cm 


MASTER Walter, aged five, had eaten the soft 
portions of his toast at breakfast and piled the 

crusts on his plate. ‘When I was a little boy,” re- 
marked his father, “I always ate the crusts of my 
toast.” 

“Did you like them?’’ asked the little fellow, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes,” replied the parent. 

“You may have these,”’ replied Master Walter, 
pushing his plate across the table. 


ot 


A LITTLE girl, being punished by her mother, flew, 
white with rage, to her desk, wrote on a piece 
of paper, and then going out in the yard she dug a 





Our Children’* 






hole in the ground, put the paper in and covered it 
over. The mother, being interested in her child’s 
doings. went out after the little girl had gone away 
and dug up the paper and read: ‘Dear devil, please 
come and take my mam away.” 


OS) 


[ ITTLE William had planted some castor beans in 

the back vard, and as usual they grew very 
rapidly. Every day he would take note how much 
they grew. One day while William, his father and 
mother were seated at the dinner table, William 
became silent and thoughtful, and after looking a 
long while at his mother, then at his father, turning 
to both in turn, he remarked: ‘Mama, you're not 
growing; Daddie, you're not growing. only me and 
the castor beans.” 

ovo 


HELEN'S mother passed her the cake, and when 
the little one went to reach across the plate 
for the largest piece her mama said: ‘Always take 
the piece nearest to you, dear.” 
* Well, then, turn the plate around,’ was the 
answer. 
Oa, 


ITTLE Roberta was given to stubbornness from 

which she could be brought only by a judicious 

use of the maternal slipper. One evening, as the 

stringent remedv was about to be applied, Roberta 

shrieked with hysterical emphasis: ‘Well, mama, 1f 

you are going to spank me why don't you give me 
a handkerchief?" 

om 


F LEANOR, aged four, was given pennies for 
Sunday-school. Upon her return from Sunday- 
school mama discovered she still had her pennies. 
“Why did you not give your pennies to the 
teacher?”’ she was asked. 
“Teacher said the money was for Jesus, and I 
thought I'd keep mine for gum.” 


a) 


HEN Harry's little sister came, the nurse 
brought him in from play to see her. He 
looked at her with a frown and then said: ‘She 
got awful sunburnt coming down from heaven; she 
is so red.”’ 


son chasing the hens with a stick. She went 
to the door to investigate and heard him say: ‘TH 
teach you to lay cggs in a minister's family on 
Sunday morning!” 


oc 


[ ITTLE Edna, who was taught to be strictly 

honest in the smallest details, on seeing a 
fanuly of gypsy “movers,” ragged and unkempt, 
housed in one canvas-covered wagon and drawn by 
the lIcanest horses, remarked: 

“If | were as poor as thev, I'd borrow a gun, 
g0 out into the woods and shoot myself—but who'd 
bring the gun back?" 

cH 
s6¢ Y RIL," said his mother, as they sat down to 
the breakfast table, ‘‘did you wash your 
face this morning?” 

“Well, no—mima.’ said he slowly, evidently 
casting in his mind for an excuse, “but,” he added 
reassuringly, ‘Il cried a httle before 1 came down- 


19? 


stairs! 
om 


ARCIA, a little three-year-old, had a brother of 

seven who annoved her a good deal. One 

day she had been very much disturbed and, kneel- 

ing down, began to pray ‘Dear Lord, what. shall 
1 do with my ten boys? Help me.” 


a 


ITTLE Roy was to be sent to his grandmother's 
on an errand, and was looking around for his 
hat, but failed to find it readily. As prandmother 
lived just in the next yard, Roy's mother said: 
“Oh, never mind your hat.”’ 
Whereupon Roy said: ‘Why, shall 1 go to grand- 
ma’'s with my head barefooted?” 


ee) 


HE mother of Anna, aged three, hearing but not 
secing her, called: ‘Anna, what are you doing?” 
Anna came running into view and responded sweetly: 
“Not any sin (thing), Do you want me to kit (quit) 


it?”’ 
ww 


RS. BROWNE was shocked beyond words to 

hear her small son speak of little Jane Smith, 

who had spent the afternoon at the house, us a 
“darned fool.”’ 

“Why, Charles,” said his mother, ‘‘where did you 
hear such talk? Come riyht to the bathroom and 
have those naughty words washed out of your 
mouth.” 

After a thorough cleansing of the small mouth 
with nasty soap and water, Mrs. Browne asked: 
“Now, what do you think of little Jane?” 

“Just the same as I did before,” was the reply, 
“only I dasn’t say it.” 


* The Delineator offeraa dollar cach for all genuine * Little Stories of Our Chiltren” found availalle for this department 





NE Sunday morning a minister's wife saw her 










WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR BABY 


Part IV. Mother and Baby 


By LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, M. D. 






% 7 S HE nursing - bottle and 
; ae nipple, whether used for 
‘ water or for artificial 

“|food, should) be im- 

| }:) mersed in boiling water 

uy “Diy cage for at least five minutes 
pan 7 ese every day, and when 
they are not in use they should be kept 
in a pan filled with a weak solution of 
boracic acid. Such a solution is of 
constant usefulness in the nursery, and 
it is Well to prepare it in bulk. A cup- 
ful ot boracie acid, to be had at any 
drug store, will suffice for a pail of water. 

Keep it well covered and 

it will last for a long while. 

It should be used to wash 

all dishes, cups, bottles, 

spoons and other utensils 
that play a part in the 
baby’s commissariat. 

The best possible food 
for a baby is mother’s 
milk, and this is what it 
should get whenever pos- 
sible. The mother who 
permits social ‘‘duties,” 
laziness or any other such 
excuse or motive to inter- 
fere with her highest of 
privileges is a woman un- 
fit to bring human beings 
into the world. The best 
of all infant foods, like the best of all 
varieties of modified cow's milk, is but 
a sorry substitute for mother’s milk. 
Nothing devised by the ingenuity of 
physicians and chemists can so perfectly 
combine the offices of food, drink and 
medicine as does this natural food, 

When I say medicine, I speak liter- 
ally, for mother’s milk gives to the 
baby some measure of her own acquired 
power of resistance to disease. There 
is, indeed, good ground for the old say- 
ing that, so long as a child is at the 
breast, the blood of its mother continues 
to flow through its veins. Recent in- 
vestigation in susceptibility and im- 
munity have shown that this is true, at 
least in effect, for the breast-fed child 
shows a distinctly greater capacity for 
resisting the organisms of all the princi- 
pal infectious diseases than the child fed 
upon artificial food. To put it simply, 
the baby nursed by its mother is far less 
likely to take measles, scarlet fever or 
chicken-pox, and far more likely to re- 
cover quickly and completely if it does, 
than the baby nourished by cow's milk 
and cereals. 

Unfortunately, contingencies some- 
times arise which make it unwise or 
impossible for the mother to nurse 
nerchild. It may happen, for instance, 
that the former is suffering from some 






infectious disease, such as tuberculosis. 
Under such circumstances, nursing is 
out of the question, for, besides its dan- 
verous effect upon the health of the 
mother, it is also apt to bring disaster 
to the baby. 

The child of a consumptive mother 
should be taken from her at once and 
brought up away from her. She has a 
battle for life ahead of her which will 
consume all of her available energies, and 
the child, too, has a serious but not hope- 
less battle against inherited predisposi- 
tion. An infant is ill-fitted to breathe 





the air of a consumptive’s sick-room, 
and an impulsive kiss may doom it to 
long suffering —with ‘“‘spine disease,” 
for example, a frequent form of tuber- 
culosis in children—and an early death. 


ce 


Any other sort of serious illness is suf- 
ficient ground for weaning the child 
at once. There are also other condi- 
tions which make it impossible, however 
good her intentions, for a mother to 
nurse her child. Nervousness, worry, 
a shock of some sort, or a constitutional 
deficiency may make her milk scant, 
imperfect or absent altogether. In 
such cases, of course, the only thing to 
do is to face the situation and provide 
the unhappy child with the best avail- 
able substitute. 

Even while she is nursing her child, 
some physical or mental disturbance 
may interfere, temporarily, with a 
mother’s supply of milk. Household 
cares are often responsible for these 
difficulties, which show themselves in a 
scanty supply or in illness in the child. 
The mother who has half a dozen other 


children to care for and a house to look ° 


after is not capable of providing her 

baby with the nourishment it needs. 

During the nursing period she should be 

relieved as much as possible of domes- 
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tic cares. Needless to say, she should 
avoid all excitement of whatever sort. 
Giving a dinner-party 1s almost as costly 
to her strength as a fit of passion or a 
severe fright, and either: may cause the 
supply of milk to cease or render it unfit 
for the baby’s stomach. Severe in- 
testinal disturbances in nursing chil- 
dren are often caused by maternal im- 
prudences. 

The nursing mother should eat plenty 
of simple, nourishing food, and avoid 
all stimulants. Alcohol, in particular, 
is to be held in abomination. She 
should eat meat sparingly, 
and should make eggs and 
vegetables her chief arti- 
cles of diet. Let her drink 
milk freely, and avoid 
coffee and tea. Of raw 
fruit she had better be 
wary, but plenty of cooked 
fruit will help to keep her 
well. Needless to say, 
she must pay quick heed 
to all minor illnesses, par- 
ticularly disturbances in 
the digestive tract. 

Young mothers are 
prone to take an unsafe 
pride in getting about as 
soon as possible after their 
babies are born. Thisam- 
bition, it is plain, deserves no encour- 
agement. The average American wom- 
an, especially in the large cities,is far 
from perfect physically, and so it is 
well for her to be extremely prudent. 
But at the end of three weeks it is 
usually safe for her to take a short drive 
or shorter walk. As her strength grows 
she should begin regular daily exercise, 
preferably walking. Let her keep the 
windows of her room open, and remain 
in the open air as much as possible. 
She needs eight hours of sleep in the 
twenty-four, at the very least. 

When it becomes impossible for a 
mother to nurse her child, two courses 
are open: either the baby may be hand- 
ed over to a wet-nurse, or some effort 
may be made to nourish it with arti- 
ficia] foods or modified cow's milk. 

Wet-nurses, at their best, are unsatis- 
factory, and at their worst they are 
exceedingly dangerous. One of them 
may submit herself to the scrutiny of 
careful physicians and pass them as per- 
fectly sound, and vet be suffering, all 
the while, froma communicable malady. 
Taken as a class, they are ignorant, 
carelessand unclean. Setting aside the 
occasional gem among them, they sel- 
dom provide their charges with nourish- 
ment as wholesome as that to be had 
from the milk laboratory. 


is tasteful, healthful and 


nutritious , when raised with 


Royal 


BAKING POWDER 


The only Baking Powder made from 
Royal Grape C 
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| Intelligence. After stitching trim off the collar Baste the sleeve-seam three-eighths of 


By MOST of the PEOPLE |!) 

A careful census shows |! 
that NINE TENTHS off: 
| the Women use a Washing 


Powder of some sort. The 


others might be called the 
Ups Neynitaceice: Oot 

@ The Well-to-Do — those 
who have the Finer things to 
care for—who use Wits in- 


stead of Muscles, use PEAR- 
LINE, the ORIGINAL and 
BEST Soap Powder. 

( The more Intelligent and 
Careful the Woman the more 
surely is shea PEARLINE 
User. She knows PEAR- 
Bi ioe wos come 
liness with Least Labor, that 
PEARLINE is Harmless to 
Skin —Fabrics and Colors — 
in fact it preserves them. 
OD ame Men ber Nyt tam | 
TIO MMP LLOTelT (Mmm atl) oy Ted 
PEARLINE does that. 

€ In Hard or Soft, Hot or 
Cold water try PEARLINE 
instead of Soap, Soap Pow- 
der, Washing Powder, Borax, 
Naphtha, Kerosene —and see 
the Better results and the 
Saving of Labor and Clothing 
which means Health and 
Mita a 

@ Don't use Soap — Don't 
use anything except Your 
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| er. The curved part of the seams must 
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13—Stitching collar to make the stand 


| | the coat with the notches 
; 


| through the coat and col- 


edges at the points, leaving just enough 
goods to hold the edges securely togeth- 


be clipped close to the stitching. (Illus- 
tration 14), so that they will not bind 
when the collar is turned right side out. 
At star (*) on Illustration 14 the col- 





_lar edge must be slashed almost to the 
| sewing line, so that it can be turned 
neatly, otherwise the edge will bind. 
Turn the collar right side out, with 
the seam in the fold. Baste all the 
edges and press under a cloth with a 
warm, not a hot, iron, 
Stretch the collar slightly 
across the back between 
the notches. Baste it to 


matched. Try it on and 
then stitch it three-eighths 
of an inch from the edge. 
Turn the seam down on 
the coat, slashing the 
adnes so that it will lie 
smoothly, and stitch 


lar an eighth of an inch 
from the first stitching. 
Roll the collar over at 
the line of large single perforations. 

A piece of cambric six inches deep 


|| should be basted in the top of each 


sleeve, to give a little more body and 
firmness to the folds. (Illustration 15.) 

In the upper edge of the sleeve make 
three forward and three 
backward turning plaits by 
creasing through each small 
perforation and bringing the 
crease over to the next large 
one. Or,if you like, you may 
simply gather the top of the 
sleeve between the notches 
with two rows of running 
stitches—the first the regu- 
lation three-eighths of an 
inch from the edge and the 
second a quarter of an inch 
from the first row. 

Make two backward and 
two forward turning plaits in 
the lower part of the sleeve 
by creasing through the small 
single perforations and bring- , 
ing the crease over to the 
next large single perforations. 











15—Inside of 
sleeve 


an inch from the edge; stitch, and press 
the seam open. 

If any change was made in the under- 
arm seams of the coat the notches in 
the sleeve must be altered to meet the 
changed position of the notches in the 
armhole. If the under-arm seams were 
taken in, the armhole 
notches were brought closer 
together, Thercfore, the 
sleeve notches must be 
brought closer together or 
lowered. If the under-arm 
seams were let out, the dis- 
tance between the armhole 
notches was increased. The 
sleeve notches must then be 
raised, making the distance 
between them greater also. 


ee Half the change must be 


made at the front notches 
and half at the back. 
Baste in the sleeves with 
the notches matched. The slight fulness 
between the notches in the lower part 
of the sleeve is purposely put there so 
that the sleeve will set easily in the arm- 
hole. It should be distributed evenly 
between the notches. The armhole 





14—Stitching collar at the edges 


seams should be turned toward the neck 
and pressed flat after they are stitched. 

Make the cuff next, using the same 
method of basting in the crinoline, trim- 
ming and slashing the edges, reversing, 
pressing, etc., that were given for the 
collar. Join the ends of the 
cutf after it is made with in- 
visible stitches to within two 
inches and a half of the top. 
Baste the cuff to the sleeve 
with the notches matched 
and stitch it into place three- 
cighths of an inch from the 
lower edge. Turn up the 
sleeve and cuff just within the 
row of stitching and stitch it 
again through the sleeve and 
the edges of the cuff about an 
eighth of an inch from the 
first stitching. 

Cut lining and interlining 
from the sleeve pattern. The 
interlining should extend 
only to within three inches 
of the upper and lower edges 
of the sleeve, and should be 


basted securely to the wrong side of the 
lining. (Illustration 16.) Baste the 
seams of the lining together, stitch and 
press open. Make the plaits in the 
sleeve lining just as you did in the 


WRONG Side of SATIN LINING 
yr gy os ¥ % 
A (\ (\ A 


16—Interlining in place 


sleeve. The sleeve lining 
is not put in until the body 
of the coat is all lined. 

The lining and interlining 
of the coat are cut from the 
coat pattern. The interlin- 
ing in the coat body and 
sleeve may be omitted, of 
course, if you feel you will 
not need the extra warmth. 

Baste the interlining por- 
tions to the wrong side of 
the lining and then baste 
the seams. If you altered 
the coat seams you must, of 
course, alter those of the 
lining. Stitch the seams, 
trim them off to within 
three-eighths of an inch of 
the stitching, and press 
them open. 

Cut away the interlining 
three-eighths of an inch 
from the neck and front 
edges and two inches from 
the bottom of the lining. 
Turn the lining up two 
inches, with its raw edge 
turned under three-eighths 
of aninch. Baste it down 
and stitch right through the 
interlining. This will make 
the lining three-quarters of 
an inch shorter than the 
coat itself—a necessary 
precaution against its slip- 
ping down and showing 
below the edge of the coat. 

Place the lining inside the coat—the 
interlining, of course, goes to the wrong 
side of the coat. Catch the center-back 
seams of the lining and the coat to- 
gether with long basting stitches. (II- 
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lustration 17.) Catch the shoulder and 

under-arm seams of the coat and the 

lining together in the same way. Catch 

the raw edges of the neck and fronts of 

the interlining to the raw edges of the 
coat. Then turn the lining edges 
under three-eighths of an inch and 
fell them into position with small, 
even stitches. Directions for felling 
the lining edges are given in “Fin- 
ishing Stitches.’” The lower edge of 
the lining should be felled to the coat 
as far as the sateen extends. (See 
illustration in “‘Finishing Stitches.’’) 
The rest of the lining should be left 
loose, since it 1s shorter than the coat 
and cannot sag below it. Baste the 
armhole edges of the coat. interlin- 
ing and lining together, and you are 
ready to line the sleeve. 

Slip the sleeve lining inside the 
sleeve with the seams together and 
the wrong side of the interlining 
next the wrong side of the sleeve. 
Turn under the upper edge of the 
lining three-eighths of an inch and 
fell it over the body lining. Turn 
under the wrist edge of the lining in 
the same way, and fell it neatly 
to the lower edge of the sleeve. 

Directions for trimming the coat 


17—Adjusting the lining in body of coat 


as illustrated are given in ‘Finishing 
Stitches.”” The soutache braiding is 
very smart just now, and fortunately 
most inexpensive. It takes little time 
and no especial skill or knack. 
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“NATIONAL” 
WHITE SALE 
Booklet Now Ready 


The *.NATIONAL” White Sale Booklet for january 
is ready—is going to be sent to two and one half million 
women. One copy is ready for YOU, FREE. 


FORTY-TWO NEW WAISTS are pictured. January 
prices on 56 different pieces of underwear are quoted, and 
the advance Spring skirts and silk suits are shown. Every 
page will interest YOU. 

YOU wantthe '' NATIONAL” White Sale Booklet. 


You will find it interesting—-advantageous. to you. Won’t 
you write for YOUR FREE copy NOW ? 










Waist 
No. C24 


$9.98 


We Pay 
Postage 


Skirt 
No. C 21 


$6:98 


With Silk 
Drop 
Skirt 
$10.48 


We Pay 
Express- 
age 











The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Boo E repaid toall arts ot the United States. 


ee New Tailored Waist 


C 24—The Waist of tinest Persian Lawn. Tucked 
front and back; Mousquetaire sleeves with embroidered dots and 
knife-plalted frills of lawn, edged with Val lace. The same frill and 
embroidery down front where waist closes invisibly, Cuffs button 
close atthe wrist, Tucked collar edged with Val lace. Can be had 
with long sleeves and in white only. Price $3.98. We pay postage. 


A Smart Voile Skirt 


C 31—Skirt of excellent quality Voile in black only. This 
faultléssly tailored skirt is made with nineteen deep side plaits 
and {s handsomely trimmed with three folds of satin, each of which 
Is paralleled by two narrow satin straps. Satin buttons are used 
down the front with charming effect. 


Price without ae $6.98 
Price with black eta Silk Drop Skirt attached $10.48. 


We Pay Expressage 


“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book 


of New York Fashions Ready Jan 26th. Write for 
Your PREE Copy To-day. 


has been spared to secure ALL the desirable New 
or YOU everything of Interest in dress—-t: 


Noe 
Spring Styles, to picture 

ake this the inost Interesting, complete and attractive book «t 

ew York Fashions ever {ssued You want YOUK copy vf this 
Style Book—want it reserved for you. It will be sent FREL. 
Won't you without fall write for i¢ TO- DAY: z 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


222 Weat 24th St., New York City. .. 


1848—1909 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WOVEN INTO EVERY YARD 


Skinner's 


GUARANTEED 


Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES Wide) 

Our Sixty-First year begins on January 
First, Nineteen Hundred and Nine, and, 
as usual, every yard of Skinner's Satin 
that we manufacture will be guaranteed 
to wear two seasons,—just as when the 
Skinner Guarantee was first given, 
eighteen years ago. 

Twelve years ago, we adopted the red 
selvage asa distinguishing mark; this was 
imitated, and many yards of cheap, 
“weighted” satin were sold as Skinner's. 
We still have the red selvage, but for ten 
years have been weaving into it the 
words ‘Skinner's Satin’’ for they 
have been Copyrighted, Registered in 
the United States Patent Office, and can- 
not be used by anyone else. Every yard of 
Skinner's Satin that is manufactured has 
the words **SKINNER'S SATIN” 
woven in red in every inch of the selvage. 
This is for your protection, so always 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 
“A Story of Silks and Satins” 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner's Satin, 
wnite us for samples. We will also send you a hand- 
some booklet, **A Story of Silks and Satins."” Address 
Dept. A, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphis 
Chicago Boston 
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AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


As a finish for flannel petticoats it is 
admirable, yet it is equally desirable for 
table or bed-linen. The worked sample 
shows the design carried out on rather 
heavy white 
linen with 
marking-cotton 
No. 205. The 
large bunches 
of grapes are 
worked solid 
and the smaller 
bunches open; 
the latter is, 
however, purc- 
ly a matter of 
taste,and on 
flannel it would 
be necessary to 
work the entire 
design solid. 
Variety is gain- 
ed by working 
the outer edge 
of the large 
leaves in satin- 
stitch and the 
center portion 
in fine seeding; 
pad the space 
between the 
two outer lines 
with two or 
three rows of 
darning or out- 
lining, then 
cover with close 
over-and-over 
stitches. In 
working the small leaves, fill the larger 
half with seeding and then either outline 
the entire leaf or outline the seeded half 
and work the other side solid. Two 
yards of this scallop border and four 
corners are included in each pattern. 

If desired, the border could be used 
on a set for 
the dining- ot. a 
room—side- ’ 
board cover, 
serving-table « 
and table 
runner —¢1- ee 
ther with or ae 
without the 
scallop edge 
and worked in either white or color. 
Natural-color linen or crash would make 
an attractive background with the de- 
sign carried out in colored silks or cotton 
to harmonize with the furnishings of 
the room. Finish the edges of the 
covers with a hem one or one and a 
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Kaumagraph No. 2654 on Shirt-Waist No. 2047 
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Kaumagraph No. 2656 —Price, 10 cents 


of the figure. 


half inch wide, covering the hemming 
stitches with a heavy couched line done 
on the right side. 

An unusually charming design (No. 
2656) fora 
nightgown or 
chemise is 
snown worked 
at the foot of 
page 57. Only 
a portion of the 
front is illus- 
trated, but suf- 
ficient scallop 
for the back and 
lower edge of 
frill sleeves is 
included ineach 
pattern. The 
three trefoil 
figures which 
break the scal- 
lop edge on the 
front portion 
should be filled 
with lace, fol- 
lowing the di- 
rections that 
were given for 
the shirt - waist 
design No. 2657. 
After the space 
between the 
deuble lines 
which outline 
the trefoil fig- 
ures have been 
padded, cover 
the padding 
with close buttonholing, instead of the 


usual satin-stitch, letting the back or 


purl of the stitches come on the outside 
The sprays of daisy-like 
flowers and leaves may be worked either 
solid or open or in a combination of 


both. When the lace is of very open 
ar patterna 
ee happier re- 

sult is effect- 

ed if the en- 


“~ tire design is 


a, wy" made solid 

Pe er ae with the ex- 
om Pn . 

- \ Lp ceptionof 

; the tinydots, 


which may 
be worked as eyelets. If desired, Ber- 
muda fagoting or one of the simpler 
drawn-work stitches may be used in the 
trefoil figures in place of lace, but both 
of these stitches add largely to the work, 
without materially lessening the cost or 
improving the effect. 





Keaumagraph No. 2655—Price, 10 cents 


The fourth Kaumagraph, No. 2654, 
embodies one of the new ideas for em- 
broidered shirt-waists which have come 
to us from the French capital. Many 
of the cotton crépe or linen blouses show 
similar designs, and on waists buttoning 
in the back the embroidered bands are 
worked between groups of fine tucks or 
strips of narrow Irish crochet or fine 
cluny insertion. 

Cotton crépe as a = 
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No. 2654. Price, 10 cents 


preciated by the vast army of women 
who make their own clothes. Waists 
made of crépe, both silk and cotton, 
have been shown in a few of the large 
shops for some time past, and last Sum- 
mer they were brought forward as ideal 
for traveling, for,as they require no iron- 
ing, they could be washed out at night 
and be ready to wear the next morning. 

The tailored or semi-tailored waist is 
slowly but surely regaining its former 
popularity, and No. 2654 is particularly 
adapted to the severe lines of waists of 
the type illustrated. 
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No. 2657. Price, 10 cents 
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This Little Book FREE. 














A Keen, Snappy Little Book 


To be Found in Packages. 









A copy is placed in every third pkg. of 


Grape-Nuts 


One of the best known surgeons in America voluntarily wrote a 2-page letter 
favorably analyzing the healthful suggestions in The ‘Road to Wellville.” 







Some profound facts appear that are new to most persons. 






.lt wins its own way, and adds to 






Get a pkg. and study the little book. 
your stock of knowledge. 










**There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 






















URING or after the stress of shopping, strenuous 
social duties, household work or travelling, 
Crown Lavender Salts instantly brings re- 
freshing, restful relief to tired heads and worn- 

out nerves. It revives the spirit and clears and cools 
the head. Crown Lavender Salts made smelling salts 
popular among English society women yearsago. Cheap 
imitations have been made and some dealers claim to be 
able to make up lavender salts while you wait that are 
just as good as the original Crown, but the care and skill 
we bestow on the compounding of Crown Lavender 
Salts cannot be duplicated in any laboratory in the world. 
And no haphazard preparation can be so effective. 
Insist that your salts be in a bottle with the Crown 
Glass Stopper, and bear the Crown Trademark on the 
label. No other is genuine or worth your attention. 


Send 4c 


and your druggist’s name for book- 
letanda sample of 


Crown Bathodora 


A dash of refreshing luxury to be 


added to the bath. It softens the 
water, clears and purifies the skin, 
and impartsa delightful suggestion 
of rare perfume to the bath. 





The CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY OF LONDON, 30 East 20th St. New York City 
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OUR BEAUTY 


DEPARTMENT 


The Care of the Teeth, Whose Importance to a Woman’s 
Looks Can Not Be Overestimated 


By MILLICENT MARVIN 


Woe N TRAVELING through New 
England this Summer, I was 
charmed with the classic beauty 
of a waitress at one of the 
hotels, and determined to make her ac- 
quaintance, that 1 might leisurely feast 
my eyes upon the exquisite regularity 
of her features. Only a moment and I 
was completely disillusioned, for as she 
opened her lips to answer my question 
the spectacle presented was that of a 
mouthful of discolored teeth in every 
stage of decay, and my admiration quick- 
ly gave place to a shudder of disgust. Of 
course, this is an extreme case, but how 
often we are amazed at the carelessness 
and neglect displaved in the care of the 
tecth by people of culture! 

There is probably no feature of the 
face so conspicuous. All novelists de- 
light in calling attention to the beauty 
of the heroine’s teeth. We all know 
instances in which the teeth are the re- 
deeming feature in an otherwise home- 
Iv face. 

I know one woman whosc teeth of 
dazzling perfection have kept — her 
acquaintances guessing, even so far as 
to go to the length of laying wagers, as 
to their reality! 


I know another whose ‘teeth like 
pearls” invariably attract the attention 


of babies, who stretch out their tiny 
hands for them and cry because thev 
‘so near, and 
vet so far.” 

Beautiful teeth are a source of ex- 
quisite delight to beholders, to say noth- 
ing of what they mean cosmetically to 
their possessors; and, most important 
of all, what they mean from the view- 
point of health, for a set of healthy 
teeth are hke a watch-dog guarding 
the portals of the body; whereas poorly 
kept teeth are like the broken -down 
fences, leaking roofs and weed -grown 
gardens, indicative of shiftlessness and 
sloth. We cannot begin too early in 


life to care for the teeth, and mothers 
are singularly negligent in watching the 
condition of their children in this par- 
ticular. Many believe it unnecessary 
to give any attention to the temporary 
or milk-teeth; as a matter of fact, these 


teeth aid in the growth and develop- 


ment of the second or permanent ones, 
which absorb the milk-teeth as they 
push their way forward. 

Children should be taught, as soon as 
they have any understanding whatever, 
that the toilet of the mouth is an essen- 
tial part of the daily régime, and be 
provided with their own set of dental 
preparations, including a baby tooth- 
brush of camel's hair. If left to them- 
selves, children will ‘‘go at’’ the cleans- 
ing process too vehemently, and = so 





Learn how to hold the brush 


bruise the delicate tissues of the mouth. 
They must be taught how to hold the 
brush, how to lay the powder or paste 
or liquid dentifrice upon it (never dip 
the tooth-brush into them), and how 
to apply it in gentle strokes, which 
should not be across the teeth, or in 
circular movements, but in the direc- 


tion of their growth, so that the spaces 
between the teeth are well cleansed. 
Nowhere, except in the intestinal 
tract, is the growth of bacteria so varied 
and so extensive as in the mouth. 
Many of these are harmless, but as 
every variety of disease germ has been 
found there, it stands to reason that 
many are injurious, and especially is 
this true of those which, by virtue of the 
processes of putrefaction to which they 
give rise in food lodved between the 
teeth, act upon the cnamel of the teeth, 
Enamel is the hardest part of the 
tooth; it forms a thin, compact, pro- 
tective covering over the crown, and 
consists of 96.5 per cent. earthy matter, 
chiefly phosphate of lime. The coloring 
of enamel differs; in some persons it 
is milky white and in others a deep 
yellow: the popular belief that the 





Run the floss between the teeth 


strength of a tooth depends on its color 
has some truth in it, as bluish-white 
teeth are softer and more fragile than 
those which are ivory in tint. 

As long as the enamel is in perfect 
condition, the teeth remain sound. 
Now the chemical reaction of saliva, 
which is provided abundantly by na- 
ture to keep the mouth sweet and 
moist, 18 alkaline, and it is only in an 
alkaline medium that the teeth can be 
kept healthy. 

Many things interfere with this, how- 
ever, as I remarked before: the results 
of putrefying food (it is not the food, 
nor the germs, but the combination 
which acts upon the teeth), indigestion, 
by giving rise to sour stomach and acid 
eructations, and by anything which 
alters the alkalinity of the secretions 
_ of the mouth; for acids, even very weak 
acids, erode the enamel, and decay of 
the tooth follows. 

It is, therefore, of the highest impor- 
tance to brush the teeth and thoroughly 
rinse the mouth after each meal, but it 
isn’t always possible to remove every 
particle of food which is deposited in 
the small spaces between the teeth with 
a brush, and for this purpose dental 
floss should be used at least once a day, 
preferably upon retiring. It takes only 
a few moments to run a short length of 
floss lightly between the teeth, even 
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D - ? has pipes the mo if effective beauti- 
e Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream", (994, and massage cream 
It feeds and gently stimulates the skin, softens, heals, allays irritation, prevents germ infection and sup- 
plies all the nutriment necessary to assist nature in developing a perfect complexion. 
It removes wrinkles, sallowness, freckles, tan, eruptions, and black-heads: also cures chaps and keeps the 
hands soft and white. Freely absorbed by the skin, it leaves a soft, dull, velvety finish ’ 
Used now by more than a million Ame rican women and 4 aini he overa thous and new trie aint eat h day. rl 


De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold fcenm 


will positively not grow , cA 
hair. It contains no o r, 
grease or other hair-growing ingredients. We guarantee its absolute purity. eo e ‘ 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS ntti shite lea cmc, borat, beeswas, | SO 
petroleum jelly, paraffine, peroxide, or any other harmful ingredients found in so many / we Vo 
lace creams. It 1s so ae a chiid may eat the contents Of a jar, without the slightest av © 
ill effect. For sale in all good stores in 25¢. and SOc. jars. If your dealer will not 4 > yy 
supply you write to us and we will see that vou are quickly supplied. Ps SF os é o 
¢ e 
SEND POSTAL FOR LARGE TRIAL SIZE FREE Qo, 4 FSS 
and prove for yourself how different and how incomparably  _’ ° ~ a S 
better De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream is than any Pe N ov a » oe” em 
every other cream you have used.—Address re we es ty ~ 
The De Meridor Co., New York City e LD S48 & 
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A LINDNER BUTTON on the Waist is Worth Two Others in the Tub 


Lindner's Little Lace Buttons should be on all your wasi wear because they won't come 
off in the laundry. Perfectly flat and easy to iron over. No shanks to rust or loosen, no sew- 
ing hole edyes to cut the tlireads, nothing to break or tear. Sewed directly thru the middle, 
they are as firm as a part of the garment itself, an ornament and a convenience. 

Lindper’s Little Lace Buttons are hand maie, in the dainty desizn shown here, wrought 
in white threads of cotton, mercerized’ or silk. Mercerized and silk also 
come in a wide range of colors including latest season shades. 

Beautiful and distinct in design. strong in make, faultless In finish, these buttons are a 
tasteful trimming and most serviceable fastening for lingerie, corset covers, pillow cases, 
babies* wardrobe, children’s dresses (will not s ratch furniture), lace yokes, girdles, guimpes, 
wash skirts. The even thinness of L.indner’s Little Lace makes necessary only a narrow 
button hole which the rounded edge of the button can never fray or wear ragged. There- 
fore, shirt waists provided with T.indner’s Little Lace, will positively stay buttoned. 

Lindner's Little Lace come in 12 sizes (10 to 32) to meet the nicest requirements. Accord- 
ing to size, they cost 12c to 2c in the pure white (only) cotton, 20. to T5c In white or colored 
mercerized, We to §l in white or colored silk. 

Lindner’s Little Lace are the most practical and up-to-date idea in wash buttons. Your next 
wash parment offers a tine chance to put them to a thorough test, Mothers of little folks and 
dressmakers who have tried them write us that they are delighted with them. Send today 
for a trial dozen, shirt waist size, enclosing 12c for cotton, 2Uc for merc. or 30. for silk. We 
will enclose samples of other pretty wash button patterns we make (some in linen, also an in- 
destructible, very low priced button for plain underwear) with circular showing all sizes, and 
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All models and 

sizes, All dealers. 
Write for free 

catalogues, 
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Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


will refer you for further regular purchases to the merchant in your ob carrying our yoods. 
FOR HOLID AY GIFTS tate bye m is a great convenience. It enables you to make beautiful and 
[OF TIS Reliable, Original, Diamond | SELECT YOUR GIFTS NOW from our handsome 
in8 monthly payments, Write for Special Holiday Catalog Today. 
Fifty Years 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Color almost twice as much ss any other dye and cost you the same, 10c. per package. Ask your druggist or mailed on 


Lindner Button Co., 1841 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
valuable sitta wiikont the outlay of much money. A small cash payment, and 
and Watch Credit House catalog, and let os send them. with all express charges paj 
WINSLOW’ 
The Leaders a, ww 
recelpt of price. Writs for free booklet — Mow to Dye, Bleach aed Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO, Quincy, Ill, 
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Hiall’s 


Vegetable iH air 


Sicilian 


Renewer 








Promptly stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs that 
produce this trouble. 

Quickly removes all dandruff from 
the scalp, and completely destroys 
the dandruff germs. Stimulates and 
nourishes the hair-bulbs and pro- 
motes a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A splendid dressing. Does not 
interfere with curling or waving the 
hair. 

We certainly believe that the in- 
telligent and faithful use of this remedy 
will prove eminently satisfactory. 


ingredients. 


Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rose- 
mary Leaves. Bay Rum. Sulphur. Boro- 
glycerin.. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


Show this to your family physician. 
He is acquainted with each ingredient, 
hence can give you a valuable opinion 
concerning its use. 


R. P. HALL & CO., 


Nashua, N. H. 


Does Not Color the Hair 


Winter Festivities 5! | 
intensify the necessity for a perfect com- (} 
plexion. Lablache protects from the \y 
rough, reddening winds. Refined ‘| 

‘. women everywhere use La- | 


blache, the wonderful beautifier. / 
Refuse substitutes, They may he, 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or | 
Cream, 0c. a box, of drugetsats or 
by mail. Send 1l0c. for Sample Bow, 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, | 
Dept. H, 125 Kingston S8t., 
Boston, Mass, 





Your collection will 
be more valuable if 
you know the names. 


Catalog describing and Ulustrating hundreds of 
rare and curious varieties freeif you mention this 
paper. IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Take liquid medicines through 
a glass tube 


those which seem firmly wedged to- 
vether, then rinse the mouth with an 
alkaline wash, such as milk of magnesia, 
to assure an alkaline medium for the 
teeth during sleep, when most of the 
mischief is done. 

A hfe habit, which should be formed 
in early childhood, is to visit your den- 
tist every six months, and have the 
teeth carefully examined for beginning 
trouble. The early staves of decay give 
no sign; it is only when the process has 
advanced so far as to pive pain, that 
our attention is directed to it. 

A bit of absorbent cotton, saturated 
with oil of cloves, and placed in the 
cavity of an aching tooth, will relieve 
the pain untila dentist can be consulted. 
Equal parts of tincture of iodine and 
tincture of aconite, painted on the 
gums with a camel’s-hair brush over a 
tender or neuralgic tooth affords relief. 

Liquid medicines, especially those 
containing stomachic tonics, should 
invariably be taken through a glass 
tube; the crooked kind is the best, and, 


before removing it from the mouth, dip 
it into a glass of pure water and take 
several sips, So that none of the medi- 
cine will remain in the tube upon its 
removal. 

Even with the best care it is some- 
times not possible, owing to the state 
of one’s health or other causes, to pre- 
vent a slight discoloration from forming 
upon the teeth. <A professor of dentis- 
try taught me the following method of 
decolorizing them. Try it; you will 
find it wonderful. 

A tiny pledyet of absorbent cotton 
upon the point of a toothpick is dipped 
into tincture of iodine; this is carefully 
run over and around each tooth, avoid- 
ing the gum as much as possible; a 
second pledget, similarly prepared, is 
then dipped in pure alcohol, and run 
over the todined teeth. The result 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

All these wavs of keeping the teeth 
are preventive measures, but amoment’s 
carelessness is sure to bring bad results. 
Attention to these details is remarkable 
in its contribution to beauty. 





_ 


Decolorize with iodine and alcohol 


ASKED BY BEAUTY SEEKERS 


Mme. Millicent Marvin, the noted specialist in beauty culture, devotes her time to this department. She 


will answer all i ee bearing upon good 
between you an Rem 
Millicent Marvin, THE “DELINEATOR, New York. 


Massage for the Face 


E, $.—In regard to vour face being plump, 
try using a little alum in your bath water. 
In addition, your cheeks must be gently 
manipulated by a rotary motion between the 
thumb and first and second fingers, pressing 
the thumb inside the cheek. This makes 
fine muscles and wears off fat. Hot baths 
night and morning are excellent. 


For a Double Chin 


Miss E.—To help reduce a double chin, 
practise the following exercise: (1) Stand 
erect in military position. Place the hands 
lightly on the hips, fingers forward. Drop 
the chin slowly on the collar bone; then throw 
the head back with a quick, even movement 
that is not a jerk, but yet puts all the muscles 
into quick play. Repeat ten times. (2) 
Turn the head quickly to the right until the 
chin is just over the right shoulder; then back 
again. Repeat ten times. Do not tire the 


ember that there is no charge for consulting this department. 


looks and good health. Whatever you tell her will be strictly 


Address 


muscles of the neck. Turn the head to the 
left in the same way. Repeat ten times. 
Gradually repeat the number of exercises 
daily until you can practise each one about 
hifty times without after discomfort. 


A Harmless Rouge 


F. S.—Water in which beets have been 
cooked and to which a tablespoonful of alco- 
hol has been added is the only harmless 
rouge which I can recommend 


To Develop the Chest 


A. R.—For developing chest, arms and 
shoulders, stand before an open window for 
ubout ten minutes each day, and inhale a 
deep breath, counting about thirty before 
you exhale. Do this for at least ten or fif- 
teen minutes at a stretch each day, and I as- 
sure you within a month or two you will be 
agreeably surprised at the change in your 
development. 





HOW | MADE MY BOARDING- 
HOUSE PAY 


Papers in THE DELINEATOR’s Prize Contest 


Last February THe DELINEATOR announced a prize 
contest, “‘How I Made My Boarding-House Pay.’’ We 
asked the contestants to tell how their problems were 
solved, how difficulties were overcome, how to please 
disappointed boarders, how to secure prompt payments, 
how to market and, in short, all about the methods that 
prove essential to good boarding-house management. 


HOW A WIDOW WON 
By Mrs. J. W. Allen, De Witt, Ark. 


RS NWVAS left a widow with three 
little daughters, several years 
ago. My home, situated ina 
little river town, was a roomy, 
Southern house, with big, cool porches 
and wide halls and was surrounded by a 
yard with forest shade trees, vegetable 
and fruit gardens and barns. I owned 
chickens, pigs, cows, a gentle horse and 
had a knowledge of how to manage in- 
door and outside affairs. I was left no 
money, and there was nothing I could do 
but keep boarders. My reputation asa 
good cook was known in the town, and 
I soon had most of the regular boarders 
the place atforded. That was (don’t 
laugh!) just six! They paid me eighteen 
dollars a month apiece. As I had all the 
vegetables, milk, fresh pork, lard, butter, 
chickens, eggs and fruit that I could use, 
my groceries rarely went to twenty-five 
dollars in a month. 

I bought staples in bulk, and always 
the very best. When fruit and vege- 
tables were plentiful, I bought ,quan- 
tities at a low price, which were pre- 
served and pickled for Winter use. I 
also had a Jarge bank of sweet and Irish 
potatoes and turnips from my own big 
garden put up for Winter and Fall use. 

My one servant, a negro, took care of 
the yard, gardens and stock. He kept 
the house supplied with wood and water, 
made the fires, attended to the slops, did 
most of the sweeping and ran errands. 
I paid him twenty dollars a month and 
boarded him. 

In the beginning of my venture I 
cleared nearly fifty dollars a month, and 
began to lay up a little. The cooking, 
dish-washing, house-cleaning, etc., I did 
with the help of the children. I kept 
my house spotless, my beds sweet and 
clean, and the most comfortable that 
could be bought. 

My table was as attractive as clean 
china and linen, shining silver and well- 
cooked food could make it. The fame 





We received a great number of practical papers on the 
subject, and this month we publish some of the Prize- 
winners. They form a cluster of little stories showing 
how hard work will overcome the most insuperable ob- 
Stacles. They will be valuable to the large number of 
boarding-house keepers in America in suggesting meth- 
ods of improving their business. 


of my fried chicken, beaten biscuit, 
waffles, fresh butter and milk went 
abroad. The few drummers who came 
made it convenient to reach our town 


for Sunday. They had to drive from | 


the nearest town, so I boarded their 


teams, too, and they paid me city prices. | 


Soon picnics and excursion parties be- 
gan to arrive. They usually wrote me 


when to expect them, and I was always | 


ready. I usually cleared from five to 


ten dollars on a small party and extra. 
During the Summer. 


for their teams. 


and early Fall these picnics always 


increased my earnings fifty dollars a 
month—sometimes more. As the town 
grew I had more boarders—from ten to 
fifteen. My expenses were never more 
than half the boarders paid me. 

I have always done the very best I 
could and have compelled myself to keep 
cheerful and serene. I do not recall a 
dissatisfied boarder, and my boarding- 
house has paid enough to educate my 
daughters and leave me in comfortable 
circumstances. 


ot 


A GIRL’S SUCCESS 
By Mabel Haggard, Winnipeg, Canada 


AM nineteen. I have been a busi- 

ness girl for three years, and I am 
to-day helping to support a mother. I 
have a sister who is twenty-four. She 
sews out by the day. My mother and 
father are farming out West, and my 
sister and I said we would take care of 
mother and let them go and get a good 
farm, 

I got work as soon as I came to 
Winnipeg, almost two years ago. We 
stayed with my aunt, but I did not like 
the idea. I wanted to be independent; 
so I said to my sister, ‘‘Maud, I’m not 
going to stay here any longer. I have 
been thinking it out, and I have de- 
cided on a plan.” 

I had found a house with eight rooms, 
a nice basement, all up to date, and close 
to the car tracks, for forty-five dollars 








If you have ever cut the fresh ripe frujt 
from a Hawaiian pineapple plant and 
sliced and eaten it on the spot we owe 
you an apology for the assertion; but if 
you have not done just this, we believe 
our statement ts true. 

Most people say the flavor of pine- 
apple is delicious But 

the fruit is so tough and so stringy; it 
bites the tongue, and actually makes 
the mouth sore. Yes; all this proves 
that they have never tasted pineapple. 


HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 


Is So Different 


The best variety of pineapple, picked 
when perfect (and no fruit is perfect 
until it is fully ripened), sliced, cored 
and canned on the plantation almost 
the next minute. 


Just open a can of it and see; yes and 
catch the fragrance and taste a slice; 
only one slice—and you will say too, “‘I 
never tasted pineapple before.”’ 

Hawaiian pineapple contains nothing but 
fresh fruit and pure granulated sugar. It is 
put up only in sanitary cans preventing con- 
tamination by solder or acid. No human 
hand touches the fruit in peeling orpacking. 


You can buy Hawaiian pineapple in three 
forms, Sliced, Crushed or Grated. The 
sliced pineapple is usually served just as it 
comes from the can; the crushed or grated 
kinds, somewhat lower in price, are de- 
licious for sherbets, ices, pastry, puddings, 
and many other desserts. Send for book- 
let, HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE, con- 
taining tested recipes for this most ex- 
cellent of all preserved fruits. Address: 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Tribune Building, New York 
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‘MOHAWK 


Sheets 


Pillow Cases 
(Tern and Hemmed from Their Own Geeds) 


are right from every point of con- 
sideration—quality, weave, work- 
manship, wearability—right every 
way. 


They are just as popular in their 
ready-made form as the standard 
**Utica’? and ‘‘Mohawk’’ sheet- 
ings always have been since the days 
when it was the general custom 
to make up sheets and pillow cases 
at home from these brands of 
sheeting bought by the yard. 


**Utica’’ and ‘Mohawk’? Sheets 
and Pillow Cases can be purchased 
and put right on the bed with the 
assurance that they are as sweet 
and clean as though coming direct 
from your own linen closet. The 
care and precision with which they 
are made, the neat way in which 
they are sold—each piece thor- 
oughly sterilized and carefully 
laundered—are points of strong 
appeal to the modern housekeeper. 


Of the two brands, ‘‘Utica’”’ 
is the heavier, eens 
being of the same high quality 
but of medium weight, and 
costs a little less than ‘‘Utica.”’ 

Made up into all standard sizes, both 


hemstitched and plain. Also in special sizes 
if required. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Look for name and label on the hem. 


Sheetings, both “Utica” and ‘“‘Mohawk” are 
sold also by the yard, either bleached or un- 
bleached, in widths from 42 inches to 108 
inches. 











THE UTICA STEAM 
AND MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS, 
Utica, N. Y. 
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a month. ‘“‘Now,” I said, “the two 
rooms on the third floor we can let to 
four gentlemen at seven dollars each; 
that wilh be twenty-eight dollars. The 
large front room with three windows we 
can rent to three gentlemen for twenty- 
four dollars. The room at the back of 
it we can rent for fourteen dollars to 
two gentlemen, and you can have the 
back room for your sewing-room.”’ 
Maud looked at me, and I said, “I’m 
going todoit.’’ Well, ina week we were 
in the house, and we got the rooms rented 
through ‘‘ads" in the papers. The room 
rent brought us sixty-two dollars a 
month. We served breakfast for twenty- 
five cents (that was really nine dollars a 
month), making seventy-one dollars. 
Now I got a salary of forty-five dollars 
a month, and my sister made an average 
of sixty dollarsa month. Total income— 
lone hundred and seventy-six dollars a 
'month. For breakfast we served eggs, 
! toast, fruit and breakfast foods, but tried 
to have something different each morn- 
ing. My sister and I got the breakfast, 
and I got to work at half-past nine, and 
she was at her work at nine. We sent our 
laundry out; it amounted to two dollars 
aweek. The water bill was seventy-five 
cents a month, and the light about one 
dollar a month. We had two double 
parlors down-stairs for ourselves and a 
kitchen and the basement, and we did 
have good times. Our expenses amount- 
ed to about sixty dollars a month. It 
was easily done; hut everything must be 
done on a business basis, with a smiling 
face, and a little bit of will. 


ee) 


| STARTED WITH $400 
By S.C. B., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AM going to tell you how my mother 
started out with four hundred dol- 
| lars, and in four vears made four thou- 
sand. After my father died, my mother 
possessed four hundred dollars, several 
small children and ‘‘no prospects.” 
With the four hundred dollars she 
made the first payment on asix-thousand- 
dollar house bought through a building 
association. She paid fifteen dollars a 
week to the concern on the mortgage, 
five dollars of this being interest and ten 
dollars toward paying off the principal. 
The house was in good repair and con- 
tained twelve large rooms. Five of these 
we kept for our own use and the other 
seven we prepared to rent. The second 
floor front room was engaged by an old 
lady for herself and nurse. She had her 
own furniture and agreed to pay us 
twelve dollars per week for board, room 
and washing. We bought the furniture 
for the other six rooms ‘‘on time,” the 
bill amounting to three hundred dollars. 
In August we went to the different 
colleges and left cards with the deans, 
asking them to refer their students to us 
for board and lodging. Before the sec- 
ond week in September our rooms were 
all filled. 
There were ten students from the same 
college and we put two in each room, 
charging them five dollars each per week. 


That left one small room vacant, which 
we rented to a young business man for 
twelve dollars per month. He took his 
meals up-town. 

We hired two colored girls, one to do 
the cooking and kitchen work, and the 
other to do the chamberwork and iron- 
ing. Wehad a washerwoman one day a 
week for one dollar. My mother did all 
her own marketing and buying, paying 
cash for everything. Our income was 
sixty-five dollars per week, our expenses 
as follows: 


Murketing. groceries and meats, 


perweek . oo... $21.00 
For hired help, per week 7.00 
For gas, per week 2.00 


To be paid onthe building, per 


week o.oo. ow, 15.00 


making a total of forty-five dollars, and 
leaving a surplus of twenty dollars. 

For breakfast we had cereals, eggs, 
ham, griddle cakes or muffins and coffee; 
for lunch at noon: soup or stew, chops, 
potatoes, cakes, fruit and tea; for dinner 
at night: roast of meat, potatoes, two 
kinds of vegetables, two relishes, pastry, 
tea, coffee or milk. 

The meal was placed on the table, and 
they helped themselves. We ate with 
the boarders, all sitting down to table to- 
gether, like one huge family. ~ 

In May, when their college closed, six 
of the young men went to their homes. 
That left three of our rooms vacant. 

My mother went to the different rail- 
road stations and gave her cards to the 
cab drivers. saying that she would pay 
them one dollar for each person they 
brought to her, provided the person en- 
gaged board. In a few days they 
brought an old gentleman and his son, 
who remained two months; a young mar- 
ried couple, who remained until the latter 
part of August. In the Fall we were 
ready again for ‘‘our boys.” 

We repeated this each year, keeping 
up the payments on the house and clear- 
ing, ten dollars per week. 

In the fourth year my mother sold the 
house for seven thousand dollars cash. 
The party who purchased the house 
bought most of the furniture also, pay- 
ing five hundred and fifty dollars. 

In the four years, by paying ten dol- 
lars each week on the principal, my 
mother had paid off two thousand one 
hundred and twenty dollars of the six- 
thousand-dollar mortgage, and with the 
original four hundred dollars and the 
thousand dollars made on the sale of the 
house now had three thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, besides the five 
hundred and fifty dollars from the sale 
of the furniture and her account in the 
savings bank. 


aa 


MY ONE TALENT 
By Mrs. Beatrice Hunter, Rhyolite, Nev. 


T THE age of twenty-five years I 
found myself in a large city of the 
MiddJe West, a widow with a three- 
year-old baby and one hundred dollars. 
I had one talent —that of keeping house. 
For twenty dollars, 1 rented a neat 
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FREE 


Thirty-One Beautiful Suesine Samples 
All the Newest, Most Exquisite Shades 





285 square inches in all. Equal to 3 pages of this magazine. 


We ask only, that, when writing for these free samples, you will mention the name of your regular dry-goods 


dealer, and say whether he sells Suesine Silk or not. 


Please be sure to give that information in writing to us. 





wear, calling, dinner dresses, dance 

dresses, wedding and reception gowns, 
for daytime or evening waists, house gowns, 
or kimonos— see Suesine Silk in thirty-one 
cheerful, brilliant, dainty and delicate shades 
and in the new colors of :— 


Mulberry Wistaria Taupe Catawba 
Sapphire Peacock Lobster Emerald 


These are the shades so many women of 
fashion demand — bright, beautiful, entirely 
new and not easy to get in silks that sell for 
so little as Suesine. 

Suesine is recommended to you because it 
has merits which make it superior to any other 
silk. It is more durable than China or Jap silk 
—though it costs /ess than half. Believe the 
evidence of your eyes. Go to your dealer, ask 
him to show you Suesine—with the name on 
the edge of every yard—see it, feel it, compare 
it with China and Jap silks costing twice as 
much, then decide. 

If your dealer hasn't Suesine Silk — with 
the name on the selvedge—don’t be talked into 
buying a substitute, or you will be sorry— 
Suesine will not crack or split at creases, and 
will not develop pinholes like substitutes; 
Suesine is not loaded or weakened with tin or 
paste, iron-dust or the other adulterations 
which make the cheap imitations quickly fall 
into pieces. For your own safety and satis- 
faction we warn you that the enormous suc- 
cess of Suesine Silk has tempted scores of 
stores to offer cheap flimsy stuffs masquer- 
ading and trading onthe reputation of Suesine 
— don't be coaxed or persuaded into buying 
them, for you will surely regret it if you do. 
Insist upon the genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge of every yard. The 
very fact that we stamp the name on every yard 
of Suesine Silk means a great deal to you. It 
means that if Suesine Silk disappoints you, or 
any of your friends, you can always avoid 
Suesine very easily ever afterward. The fact 
that we do stamp the name along the edge of 
every yard of Suesine Silk proves we are certain 
that nobody will be disappointed. Remember, 
unless the name Suesine Silk is on every yard 
of the edge, you are not seeing Suesine Silk. 


The Suesine Idea 


Suesine Silk is silk—it is not loaded down 
and weakened with tin or glue or iron-dust— 
Suesine Silk is built up, fortified and strength- 
ened by a touch of fine, strong, long, silky 
Egyptian cotton-fibre—the silk and the cotton 
playing hide-and-seek so that the goodness of 
either is all that counts—giving double strength 
and double wear without detracting from the ex- 
quisite beauty and fineness of the silk itself. 


SUESINE SILK 


B wees, you buy any material—for street 
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Butterick Pattern—2469—Suesine Silk is particularly 
adapted for bringing out the long, graceful lines and soft 
curves of the Directoire model. Reproduced in one of the dell- 
cate tints this —— will develop an exquisite costume for 
receptions and the theatre. The collar, chemisette and sleeves 
are of white Suesine tucked very narrowly. For the dress, in- 
cluding the tucked panel, §34 yards of Suesine ($3.08) wil! 
be required for size 32. 854 yards ($4,10) for size 36, es 
yards ($4.40) for size 42. Fer the collar, cheimisette anc 


sleeves 2% yards of white Suesine ($1.28) will be required 
32 


for sizes 





and 3%. 3% yards (@1,.4@) for size 42. 


Cents s 
Ya rd. e 


Bedford Mills, 


HAT is the ‘‘Suesine Idea.””’ It is ours. 
Nobody can copy or imitate it. That 


is why Suesine, while costing much 
less than Jap or China silk, gives better serv- 
ice and holds its beauty longer. 

When you buy Suesine Silk for 4744c a yard 
—half the price of good China Silk—you get 
silk with the greater strength, greater dura- 
bility and permanent beauty, gained by the 
special way in which a touch of long, strong 
Egyptian cotton filament is woven in the 
interior of the fabric. 


Write for the Free Samples— 
Write Now 


To show you what Suesine Silk is like and the 
wonderfully brilliant and delicate colors suita- 
ble for negligee, house, street, carriage, calling 
and evening gowns of every description we 
will send you, absolutely free, thirty-one sam- 
ples of Suesine Silk—more than 285 square 
inches altogether—three times the size of a 
page in this magazine, free. 

We ask only, that, when writing for these 
free samples, you will mention the name of 
your regular dry-goods dealer, and say whether 
he sells Suesine Silk or not. Please be sure 
to give that information in writing to us. 

If your dealer has not Suesine Silk, do not 
accept the cheap and disappointing substitutes 
that may be offered to you. Write to us, 
(mentioning your dealer’s name and address) 
and we will make it easy for you to examine 
and buy Suesine Silk—as easy as if you stood 
at the counter. We do not sell Suesine Silk 
except to dealers—but if we cannot send you 
the name and address of a dealer in your city 
who has Suesine Silk, you may send us the 
money—47 4c a yard—and we will see that 
your order is filled by a reliable house. Suesine 
Silk will thus cost vou no more than if you 
bought at a store in your own city. Write 


Dept. B for the samples today, NOW. 


TO MERCHANTS 


Suesine Silk Advertising is worded and planned accurately to 
produce its results a¢ the retail counter. 

Note in all t) e Suesine advertisements which reach your custom- 
ers that every advertisement fusrfs¢s that the consumer who writes 
to us shall mection the mame of Aer Dealer. We insist on this be- 
cause Suesine is concentrating its whole effort to build up sales x 
Retail Stores, We are not building upa mail order business. We 
do not fill consumer orders direct. Every consumer order sent to 
us is turned over to a reliable retail merchant. We arrange to have 


ph such orders filled solely for the purpose of building up, in that sec- 


‘tion, a crystallized and definite demand for Suesine Silk,— ready 
for the first retailer in that vicinity who takes hold of Suesine. 


When you have SUESINE on your counter 

When you place your first order for Suesine Silk, and when you 
let us know that you Aave done so, we send your name and ad- 
dress to every consumer in your vicinity who responds to our adver. 
tising and who cannot get Suesine from her own dealer. We not'fy 
them that Suesine is on saleat YOUR store. We advise them that 
it is not'necessaryjto send out of town for Suesine Silk, bat thatthey 
can secure Suesine more quickly and more conveniently at the re- 
tail counter, where Suesine is on sale,—in YOUR store. And ee 
continue to render this service to you as long as you have Suesine 
on your counter. This is a service of inestimable business value. 
which costs you absolutely nothing. It results not only in sales of 
Suesine,—but positively and accurately, brings mew ensfomers to 
your store. 

Write to us feday, NOW’, for samples and the whole Suesine 


proposition. 
8 to 14 W. 3d St. 
New York City. 


A hvays, when writing. be sure to mention the name and address of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 
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Your Doctor 
Will Tell You 


and so will your own 


good sense, that there 
is nO remedy more use- 
ful, more reliable and 
more generally needed in 
every household than 





VASELINE 


In Convenient and 
Sanitary Pure Tin Tubes 


For a counter irritant that is better 
than a mustard plaster for rheumatism, 
colds in the chest, etc., apply 


Capsicum Vaseline 





If there’s a cut or a sore ora bruise ora 
to soothe and heal—put ona little 


Carbolated Vaseline 


To stop a nervous headache, neuralgia, 
etc., simply apply 


Mentholated Vaseline 


To keep the skin in asoft and healthy 
condition and improve the complexion 


Vaseline Cold Cream 


Some other kinds of Vaseline for vari- 
ous ailments are 


Borated Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zine 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 














If you don't know the many uses of Vaseline, 
write at once and get our 


Free “Vaseline Handbook’’ 


It will tell you many things that are sure to be 
valuable to you. It fully explains just Aow and 
when you should use certaln kinds of Vaseline 
for particular purposes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products 

9 State Street, New York 

London Office: 
42 Holborn Viaduct 





While Art Director of this mag- 
azine | was often asked if drawing 
could be taught at home by cor- 
respondence. It has taken several 
years to prepare my answer. The 


difficulty lay in devising a course 
of study that would hold good 
in working. The lessons are 
now ready for you. Write to me. 


THE DELINEATOR 


little white store facing one of our city 
squares. It was a clean, airy room about 
fifteen by twenty-five feet, with a glass 
front door and a large window in the 
rear. The landlord put in a partition 
fifteen feet from the front with a swing- 
ing door containing a glass pane. I had 
a good brussels carpet, a dining-table, 
chairs, ice-box, small sideboard, and a 
kitchen range that could be used. Re- 
serving a small center-table and two 
rockers, I exchanged my bedroom and 
parlor furniture for a cheap folding bed, 
a large kitchen cabinet, dishes and cook- 
ing utensils. 

I hired a man for two dollars to help 
me one day. He put the carpet down 
in the dining-room, set up the kitchen 
range,etc. My moving cost five dollars. 

My table, chairs, ice-box and sideboard 
I placed in the dining-room; asmall table 
near the door to be used as a desk. On 
this I put writing paper, pen, ink, etc. I 
washed the glass front and had a sign- 
painter paint the simple words, ‘‘Dining- 
Room” on it in plain gilt letters that 
could be plainly read by those resting 
in the park opposite. This took five dol- 
lars more of my small capital. J then 
took my bedroom curtains and made 
sash curtains. 

I set the extension table for six, all 


the chairs I had, placed the center-table © 


in one corner, with the latest DELINE- 
ATOR and one or two other good maga- 
zines on it, and a rocking-chair on either 
side. I had a good supply of silver and 
table-linen, also a few good pictures. 
These I hung on the wall, put my few 
pieces of precious cut glass on the side- 
board, and my dining-room was finished. 

In one corner of the kitchen was the 
range, with the open kitchen cabinet 
holding all the dishes near. On the other 
side of the range I put up a set of shelves. 
In the farthest corner I put my folding- 


‘| bed and made a makeshift wardrobe for 


our clothes; this with a small dressing- 
table completed our poor little bedroom. 
In front of these and about five feet from 
the wall I hung a heavy curtain. In the 
buffet kitchen besides the range and cup- 
boards were two tables, one for a pastry 
table and one for soiled dishes and left- 
overs coming from the dining-room. In 
the kitchen near the door was a sink with 
running water. I decided to have regular 
meal hours and had a card printed as 
follows: ‘‘ Breakfast, 7 a.M. to9 a.M. 
Lunch,12mM.to2p.m. Dinner, 5p.m.to7 
p.m.” This would give me three hours, 


morning and afternoon, in which to do al! 
my work. As I would have no time for 
marketing, I decided upon a telephone 
as the surest and quickest means of ob- 
taining my groceries and meats. After 
paying fora ton of coaland a rather large 
bill of groceries, besides various small 
articles, I had just ten dollars left. This 
I had changed into dollars, halves and 
quarters. I set the price of breakfast 
and lunch at twenty-five cents and din- 
ner at thirty-five cents. 

For breakfast I decided upon fruits, 
cereals, eggs, toast and hot cakes—no 
steaks or chops. 

For lunch, stews, pot roasts and such 
meats and vegetables as could be cooked 
on top of the stove, as I needed my oven 
in the mornings for pies and puddings. 

For dinner I would have roasts, baked 
or brown potatoes, a good salad, dessert, 
crackers, cheese and coffee. 

The night before opening, I baked 
bread and did everything I could think 
of that would help me the following day. 
Promptly at 7 a.m. I put my card in the 
window and waited with a dread that I 
can never explain for my first customer. 
I did not wait long, however. Evidently, 
my place had been noticed. Before nine 
o’clock, I had served ten breakfasts. 
From nine until twelve o'clock I worked 
as I had never worked before, making 
pies and puddings, cooking meats and 
vegetables and rearranging the dining- 
room for lunch. Promptly at noon I 
opened the door. Imagine my delight 
at 12.30 when every chair was taken and 
both rockers occupied by ladies reading 
and waiting for a place! Every one 
seemed to realize that I was alone and 
all were kind and patient, and I, in turn, 
gave them the best service possible. 
From the time I counted my cash that 
first night, I felt that if my strength held 
out baby and I need not fear the future. 

At the end of the first month I had 
paid my rent, my instalment at the fur- 
niture house and had twenty-five dollars 
in cash, having paid for all supplies as I 
went along. I found that I could no 
longer do all my work, and gave a little 
stenographer her board for waiting on 
table one hour at each meal. This help- 
ed her and was a great relief to me. 

At the end of another month I[ hired a 
strong woman in the kitchen and put in 
another table. At the end of the first year 
I had acook, a dish washer, a waitress, 
five hundred dollars in the bank, and not 
enough room for all my applicants. 


SORROW 


Would I had met thee, Sorrow, at the door, 

And, falling, clasped thy feet in glad embrace; 

But no! I crouched with terror on the 
floor, . 

And hid with trembling hands a coward's face. 


Would I had met thee, Sorrow, but they said 

That death andthee walked ever handin hand; 

How could I know thy touch brought life 
instead— 

Thy mystic touch that none can understand? 


W. MARTIN JOHNSON 
Number One Madison Avenue, New York City 
Dep. D. 


I would have met thee, Sorrow, but I thought 

My heart would break beneath thy heavy rod. 

Not having learned the pleasure that pain brought, 
How could I dream without my door stood—God? 


Naomi Hale Cooke. 





Dressmaking Questions 
Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. M. P. N.—Wiull you please tell me | 
how to make up an embroidered linen waist? — 


The linen is not very sheer, but it is fairly 
light in weight. Shall I make it up with a 
good deal of lace and insertion, or ts less trim- 
ming used at present? 
sleeves long or short? 


I should suggest using on your waist 
a little real cluny insertion and edging, 
ora good quality imitation. Cluny lace 
is very much used at present and is 
especially well adapted to linen. It is 
somewhat expensive, but will outwear 
the waist and can be used again. Per- 
ceptibly less lace is used this season and 
more attention is given to the quality. I 
should advise a small, full-length sleeve. 
A leg-o’-mutton sleeve opened to the 
elbow on the seam and fastened with 
buttons and loops is very pretty for the 
lingerie waist. 


Mrs. A. C.—I have a great deal of trouble 
in sewing in the sleeves of a Gibson waist. I 
cannot get the sleeve to set right after 
laying in the tuck and joining the shoulder 
seams. When I make a dress with the body 
and sleeves in one, it always draws under the 
arms and the under-arm seam rips, even when 
it is finished with a French seam. 


In making a shirt-waist with a Gibson 
tuck over the shoulder it is necessary to 
baste and stitch the shoulder seam before 
stitching the tuck. This leaves the fold 
of the tuck free so that it can be turned 
towards the neck and out of the way 
while the sleeve is being sewed in. In 
making a garment with the body and 
sleeves in one, do not attempt to fit it 
close to the figure under the arm. If 
you fit it too snugly either in width or 
length you will meet with the difficulty to 
which you refer. It is necessary to give 
garments of this kind a looser fitting 
than an ordinary style. The looseness 
gives a drapery around the arm which is 
a feature of the style. 





in letters, on 
pages 9 and 12 


Designs similar 
to those shown 











Coat 2607; 7 
sizes, 32 to 44 in- 
ust, 


Skirt 2615; 7 
sizes, 20 to 32 in- 
ches waist. 





Dress 2635; 
5 sizes, 32 
to 40 inches 
bust. 


Shall I make the | 
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Singer Talks toThinking Women 


CM AVC CM a Coie tet 


OGGECOMGHE name Singer on a certain obsolete. _ 
\ERspeR mettre nth ete cas (rae 
| by the U. S. Supreme Court as« being of 
TOE Cute ibmeta aCe Mm CUCM 

Ae dé \) make its use public. property. | M4 

@ But—the Court also decided that the. name Singer 

Ca aa eee EM TES MCMC Ce 

The Singer Manufacturing Company without a clear and 

Bae CoM te MOM mE mis ura chy 

who. made it, so that an innocent purchaser should not be 

deceived. 

@ This is the finest compliment ever paid to deserved 

reputation by the highest legal tribunal in America. 

SiR R ORR eee 


@. The Singer Machines of today are 


Sold only by 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Rither at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers. If neither is available, address 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1150, Singer Bldg., New York City. 
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aks (rand Prize Contest 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among these who make a 
copy of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 cent. as 
goo as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 
ney Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
ee She right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and 
ink. See how well you can do ft. If you are a prize winner It will prove you have 
talent for drawing. 


COPY THIS PICTURE AND WIN A PRIZE 


Thousands of le now earning small pay have Illustrating ability, but do not 
know it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess 
this talent. If your drawing fs even 40 per cent. as good as the original, you have this 
natural ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent 
living, with cleetett steady and profitable employment. 

Scranton, Pa. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 177, 











SMART FASHIONS FOR DOLLY 


END us a two-cent samp and we will mail * 
you a sheet illustrating a full variety of 
simple and up-to-date fashions for Miss Dolly. 
patterns of which may be had of any agent selling 
Butterick Patterns or direct from .. >. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 
Butterick Building a New York 
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Trade Mark 


FREE SAMPLE. Write Dept. F. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co, Agts. 78 Hudson St. N.Y. 
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Trade Mark 


White Goods 


cost 


oo0ods. 
All Persians, 


C1C% 
are absolutely guaranteed, 








tegtistereca 


you to know what 


you are getting. 


If your dealer does not have Sun Bleach White Goods, ask him 
to write to the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., NewYork, 


for samples. 


4 BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 
SablinPenrecr Form 1. Sasin 


os be An? or interlining, pro- 
a , . corset COMBINE) duces the high bust 
and tapering waist 

which present styles 











demand. Thousands of 
women recommend it. 
No pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach, 
throws shoulders 
back naturally and 
expands the chest. 
There ts no substi- 
tute. Ask your dealer 
for ““SAHLIN,”’ which 
x ane is your guarantee. 
yj Otte =We will send direct if 
: e . he cannot supply 
SN you. Money refunded 


No HOOKS ~ PATD~Norye ers if not perfectly satis- 
NO STRINGS NOHEAVe STEELS factory. 
Comes in high, medium high or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure desired 
and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50; Medium $1.00. 


Ask for free fashion booklet, full of interesting information 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











You should havea c 
of our catalogue, which 
we will send on receipt of 
a postal card mentioning 
THE DELINEATOR. 
We can supply you with 
all materials used in 
the art. The catalogue 
contains many valuable 
hints. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25 St., N. ¥. City 














Sun Bleach 
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than other white 


India Linons, 
Lawns, Shirtings, Nainsooks, 
with this ticket on them 
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Editor Tne DELINEATOR. 

Sooner or later the 100,000 children, about 
whom Mrs. Daggett has written, will all have 
to go out of the institutions to some kind of 
family hfe. Assuming that these children are 
really orphans, with no relatives or friends to 
claim them, and that some one must support 
and educate them until they are old enough 
to care for themselves, it is difficult to believe 
that any one familiar with child-life will con- 
tend that Mrs. Daggett has made-too strong 
a plea in favor of immediately placing these 
children in carefully selected private families, 
where they will be received as own children 
and given the advantages which the average 
child, in the average family, in the average 
community in America, has a right to expect. 
If these community resources for the care and 
training of children can not be trusted for the 
child from the orphan asylum, may we not 
well ask ourselves whether they can be trust- 
ed for any child? Is any one so pessimistic 
as to claim that all children ought to be gath- 
ered together and reared in institutions be- 
cause the average American family can't be 
trusted to bring up a child? 

Given an efficient placing-out agency with 
an up-to-date record system and an adequate 
force of trained agents to select the foster 
homes carefully, to fit the child and home to- 
gether with discrimination, to supervise the 
child properly after placement, and then add 
to this equipment the many good homes all 
over the United States ready to receive a fos- 
ter child, and we have a combination which 
can accomplish more for normal, healthy, de- 
pendent little children than the old-fashioned 
orphan asylum. 

Mrs. Dagyett recognizes the place and value 
of certain kinds of institutions even for de- 
pendent children, but the burden of her plea 
's that, speaking generally, the best way to 
help really homeless little boys and girls is to 
find a good family home for them. It is the 
most natural method, and it can be made by 
far the most effective method if some of the 
thought and resources which are now expend- 
ed for big institutions for dependent little 
children can be diverted toward finding 
homes for them. Sincerely yours. 

Epwin D. SoLENBERGER, 
General Secretary Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: 

The Lord frequently does more for us than 
we ask for. For years I have been asking 
Him to raise up another Carrie Nation, whose 
little hatchet would smash the doors of every 
orphan asylum inthe land. Now comes Mrs. 
Daggett, not with a little hatchet, but a 
sledge-hammer, which will not only break the 
doors, but cause the walls to crumble also. 
Her DectngaTor article should be printed 
by the million copies, and scattered broad- 
cast. Urge her to follow up the indictment. 

There are other crimes the orphanage is 
guilty of. Every young thing—be it lamb, 
lad or lassie—is entitled to play. It is as nat- 
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“WHERE 100,000 CHILDREN 


THE DELINEATOR Article has Aroused a Wave 


ural for youth to play as for smoke to ascend. 
But play, to be helpful, must be indulged in 
by only a few. Large groups of children can 
not play profitably together; the weaklings 
are thrust to one side. Neither should chil- 
dren be taught to play as they are to read or 
write It is not play when children are 
marched to a lawn and told to play “ring 
around a rosy.’ Besides this, every boy 
should have the companionship of a dog, 
pigeons, calves, or other animals, while every 
gitl should have broken dishes and doll 
clothes to play with. 1 can not urge too 
strongly that Mrs. Daggett continue as Jead- 
ing counsel for the little prisoners of the na- 
tion. Yours for a brighter day for unfor- 
tunate children, W. B. SHERRARD, 
Superintendent National Children’s Home 
Society, a federation of twenty-seven 
State societies, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Editor Tue DELINEATOR: 


Glad to see you are providing fresh mate- 
rial in every issue of your valuable magazine 
to interest readers everywhere in the cause of 
the institutional child. Thousands of little 
people in years to come will have good cause 
to regard your paper as their great benefac- 
tor. Mabel Potter Daggett's article in the 
November number gives facts that are incon- 
trovertible, and the pictures will surely help 
to convince intelligent people that the congre- 
gate plan should be abandoned, if not at once, 
at least gradually. This Summer the mem- 
bers of the Motor League loaned their cars to 
take five hundred children from the city in- 
stitutions for a day's outing. Referring to 
this, the Globe said in its report next day: 
**There was no noise of cheering, for it is nor- 
mal life, not institutional, that develops that 
kind of expression, and only an occasion- 
al flash of joy gave a clue to what these im- 
passive little ones felt.’" Does not this de- 
monstrate clearly the repressive tendency of 
the system? Surely, we should all seek to do 
the best possible for each individual child, re- 
gardless of the fact that there may be empty 
beds in the dormitory. Therefore, I wish you 
all possible success in your noble campaign. 


J. J. Ketso. 
Superintendent Office of Neglected and 
Dependent Children, Ontario, Canada. 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: 


I have read the article on ‘‘Where 100,000 
Children Wait,’’ by Mabel Potter Daggett in 
the November number of THE DELINEATOR, 
with a great interest. 

It is good to see THE DELINEATOR calling 
attention to the evil influences of institution 
life upon the normal child. How can we ex- 
pect a child reared as part of a great machine 
to meet as he should his individual responsi- 
bility in hfe and to compete with the average 
child brought up under normal conditions? 
From my experience in the placing of chil- 
dren, | should say there were few communi- 
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ties in which good, wholesome families could 
not be found ready to take chiidren into their 
homes for a nominal price and be glad to give 
them not only food, clothing, schooling and 
all the normal requirements of happy child- 
hood, but a father’s and mother’s love as 
well. There never was, and never will be, an 
institution that can give that. 

Eight years ago the Boston Children’s 
Friend Society closed its Home for Boys in 
the country and its Home for Girls in the 
city; all children now coming into its care are 
placed in carefully selected families and are 
under constant supervision of trained visitors. 
We never have to turn a child away for lack 
of room; cpidemics are unknown, and we 
can place brothers and sisters of all ages to- 
gether. Moreover, we are caring for fifty per 
cent. more children than we ever did before 
under the institution plan. 

Hammer away at it until you get results! 
The poor stifled children in barrack institu- 
tions need all the tireless champions that they 
can find. Yours very truly, 

SEYMOUR H. STONE. 
General Secretary Boston Children’s Friend 
Society. 


Editor THe DELINEATOR: 

I have read with great interest the brilliant 
article, ‘‘Where 100,000 Children Wait,”’ by 
Mabel Potter Daggett in the November DE- 
LINEATOR. It is a-strong and illuminating 
story of well-meaning wrongs to children. 
In my own experience I have frequently 
known tender-hearted women to retain little 
children in the orphanages which they con- 
trolled rather than allow the Children’s Aid 
Society to place them in family homes, be- 
cause, as they stated, while the children were 
in their care they could see them and know 
that they were physically well. They would 
not take the responsibility of sending them 
anywhere out of sight, no matter whether 
good people were willing to adopt them or 
not. This well-meaning narrow-mindedness 
is at the bottom of the trouble. 

Very truly yours, 
C. Lorine BRAcE, 
Secretary Children’s Aid Society, New York. 


Editor Tug DeLInEATOR: 

For fifteen years I have, by voice and pen, 
been engaged in a vigorous progaganda on 
behalf of the homeless children. 

I rejoice in every article which helps to ex- 
pose the fundamental fallacies of the institu- 
tional methods of dealing with children. The 
damage done to child nature by those meth- 
ods is basal. The unnaturalness of it is most 
apparent to those intimately associated with 
the inside workings of the large institutions 
of the country; they are witness to the gradu- 
al breaking down of child nature under the re- 
lentless system. The best institution is, after 
all, in fact and effect a prison. 

I hail THe DevingeaTor as the champion 
of the new and better method. Mrs. Mabel 
Potter Daggett, with her facile pen, her in- 
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—THE ANSWER 


Children 


cisive exposures clothed with the drapery of 
a fine literary diction, mightily reenforces 
the arguments for the change to the modern 
scientific and religious solution of the prob- 
lem of child homelessness. 

Traditions, vested millions, precedents, 
vast buildings, are the entrenchments of a 
conservatism that will be slow to yield to the 
new order. But the appeal of the child is 
irresistible, and its fundamental rights must 
be met. Yours very truly, 

W. Henry THOMPSON, 
The Children's Home Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Editor THe DELINBATOR. 

I have read with interest in the November 
DeLINEATOR the illustrated article by Mabel 
Potter Daggett. It is very timely, bringing 
out facts that the American people ought to 
know, and I am sure it will cause thousands 
of people to look at the results of such ma- 
chine-like training as little ones receive in 
orphan asylums, rather than to dwell upon 
the sentimental side, as they have been doing 
in the past—of seeing the thousands and the 
thousands sing in concert and march to the 
music of the bell, and taking pride in the enor- 
mous wealth invested in brick and mortar 
rather than in developing character. 

During the past fifteen years that I have de- 
voted to child-saving work I have been mak- 
ing a special study of the cause of pauperism 
and crime, and during that time have visited 
many prisons and reformatories, and from 
statistics of these institutions have gleaned 
facts and figures of much importance. The 
superintendent of one of the most noted 
reformatories for young men in this country 
stated to me in his office that forty-five per 
cent. of the inmates of his institution came 
through the orphan asylums of that State. 
In other words, they were kept in the orphan 
asylums until they were sixteen or seventeen 
years old and then turned out to shift for 
themselves, without any initiative, without 
any home ties, without any one interested 
sufficiently to help them keep out of diffi- 
culties. In this multitude I find eighteen 
hundred young men at this time from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. 

In visiting another reform institution where 
they receive children from twelve to eighteen 
years of age, I was told by the superintendent 
that twenty-seven per cent. of the thousand 
inmates that were there, had come to him 
after having been in an orphan asylum. 

Such facts and figures are very convincing 
that the unnatural methods employed in in- 
stitutions for children are radically wrong. 
Our experience in dealing with neglected and 
dependent children, and then as soon as 
possible placing them in family homes, is 
that ninety-five per cent. of them are saved 
to good citizenship. Most respectfully yours, 

Wm. J. MAYBEE, 
Superintendent Children’s Home Society of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va, 
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f ’ the Winter’s \ 
f / Smartest Dress \ 
! Necessity this \ 


} year demands \ 
the knitted scarf muffler for ex- \\ 
| clusive 


Fashion 


———— 


and smart dressers—both 
women and men. \\ 
ij The Phoenix Muffler is the one 

muffler that meets this dictum for 
i every sort of out-door wear and for 
i 6every dress occasion— the only device 
iM, «that permits of the trim, stylish effects 
I, necessary to be correctly dressed. 


\\ The Phoenix Muffler 


mM is not stuffy or sweater-like—the 
M patent fastener infront snaps iton ff 
and offinaninstant. It fits snugly 
and closely to the collar— always 
stays inplace—cannot drop down 
¥ 7 sé ? } 
\ in front nor bunch"” up. # 


\\ \ behind. 

















Phoenix 0 ¢N 
Mufflers are made in \\ 


every collar size and color. 
They are knit from the finest silk- 
finished yarn, especially selected 
Australian wool and pure silk. The 
genuine patented Phoenix Mufflers J 
are packed in handsome individual } 
boxes, and are sold the country over 
by all first-class haberdashers, dry } 
M goods and department stores—at 50c 
each. Don’t take an old fashioned i 
affair or a cheap substitute—insist 
on the genuine Phoenix—the only 
muffler that combines style, com- | 
fort and durability. 


If your dealer cannot supply yous 
send your order to us wit Oc, 
Stating collar size and color 
wanted and your dealer's 
name. We will settle the 
muffler question to 
your satisfaction, 


Phoenix Knitting Works 


218 S. Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 
Wis. 
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The one absolutely satisfactory 
solution of the dessert problem. 


From every point of view KNOX GE- 
LATINE stands out preeminently as the 
ideal, perfect dessert—the one absolutely 
satisfactory solution of the dessert prob- 
lem for all occasions. It is so ty pre- 
pared so easily digested and so delicious 
that it makes an ideal dessert for not only 
thé children, but the grown folks, who 
think a luncheon or dinner is not complete 
unless finished off with a sweet. There 
is such an endless variety of ways of pre- 

aring it, and when 
it comes to the table 
¥ it isarefreshing relief 
x from the monotony 
of heavy pies and it- 
digestible puddings. 
| KNOX GELATINE 
can be used in making 

a not only desserts, but 
salads,sherbets, water 
ices, Creams, candies, 
m etc. Here is a recipe 
~— for a very popular 

candy. Try it. 


TURKISH DELIGHT 


1 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 
1lb. granulated sugar, 1 large juicy orange, 1 lemon. 

Soak Gelatine in % cup cold water 10 minutes. 
Put sugar on stove in % cup cold water, and when 
it comes to boiling point add the Gelatine. Boil 
slowly but steadily for 20 minutes; add the grated 
rind and juice of the orange and the juice of the 
lemon (there should be % large cup of fruit juice). 
Wet tin with cold water and pour in the mixture to 
the depth of one inch. When firmly set immerse 
mold in warm water; turn out and cut in cubes an 
roll in confectionery sugar to which has been added 
a teaspoonful of cornstarch. Vary by using different 
fruits juices, flavorings and colorings. 


My book ‘'Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,’’ which I send free 
on tet gives recipes for mak- 
ing all kinds of desserts, etc., but 
I shall be glad to answer any 
Questions about Gelatine or any 
special desserts if you have any 
trouble and will write me. 

FRE For the name and address of 

your grocer I will send my 
{llustrated recipe book, “Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” it 
he doesn't sell KNOX GELATINE, 
send me 2c. in stamps and ] will send you a full pint package, 
or for 15c. a two-quart package(stamps taken). A copy of the 
handsome painting," The First Lesson,"' will be sent for one 
empty KNOX GELATINE box and 10c. in stamps. The 
picture is a fine work of art and-an ornament to any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 66 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





table covers, lamp shades, cushion covers, kimonos, 
suits, child’s nursery, book covers, etc., in beauti- 


ful designs and colors. 


THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will give you complete 
instructions; show you how designs are applied witlout 
tracing or cutting; what fabrics and colors are used and 
fifty designs for your selection and gives suggestions for 
making pretty gifts. Send 25 cents to-day for the Herrick 
Designs Book. ow ee ee 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 9 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
CUT STENCILS AND COLORS 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 


‘Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Setting and 


the Kitchen Are Discussed 


There are only two requisites for membership in this organization: first, you must 
be a woman; second, you must read THE DELINEATOR. We promise to make it worth 
your while to do so. We are in touch with the best writers upon practical home-keeping 
topics, and we are ready to pay for any good suggestion, recipe or article furnished by 
any progressive housewife who belongs to the Housewives’ Club. All published articles 
will be paid for, but no manuscripts of less than one thousand words will be returned. 





“EN CASSEROLE”’ 


By HELENA JUDSON 


Mreices OR some mysterious reason the 
= chubby earthenware casserole, 
so dear to the heart of every 
thrifty French housewife, is a 
cooking utensil practically unknown in 
the majority of kitchens on this side of 
the water. To the average American 
housekeeper the restaurant term en 
casserole seems to imply some elaborate 
concoction of game, sweet breads or other 
equally expensive food; and to view the 
casserole in the light of an every-day 
household friend and helper is an idea 
that has never occurred to her. 

In point of fact, this essentially 
French kitchen cooking utensil is noth- 
ing more or less than a clay saucepan, 
coarse and somewhat porous-looking on 
the outside, and glazed on the inside. 
No matter what the size, the typical 
casserole is always shallow in propor- 
tion to its other measurements, and 
is characterized by its short, stubby 
handle and its more or less well-defin- 
ed lip for pouring. The casserole is 
probably at its best when used inside 
the oven, but it is also useful for cook- 
ing on top of a stove, though it should 
not be brought®*into direct contact with 
flame, as would be the case if set on a gas- 
range. This difficulty may be easily 
overcome by placing under the casserole 
an asbestos mat or a piece of sheet iron. 

The economy of the casserole com- 
mences with its initial cost, for, con- 
trary to the well-established rule in the 
matter of buying kitchen utensils, the 
cheapest is really the best, provided 
always it 1s of the size required. The 
ordinary clay casserole which has just 
been described, is far and away the best 
for actual use, and the wise housekeeper 
should beware of being coaxed into pur- 
chasing an expensive one with highly 
finished and ornamental exterior, and 


perhaps decorated with metal trimmings. 
The really practical French casserole 
ranges in price anywhere from fifteen 
cents to a dollar. At the establish- 
ments making a specialty of casseroles, 
covers are always sold separately, and 
the price given invariably means the 
cost of the dish alone. Covers range 
from fifteen to forty cents, and are a 
good investment, as no tin cover ever 
fits quite so snugly as does the earthen- 
ware one matching the casserole. 

Casseroles come in almost every con- 
ceivable size, from tiny individual ones, 
usually called ramekins, up to the large 
casseroles holding a couple of chickens 
or a good-sized fish. Even the tiniest 
of these are exact replicas of the big 
ones and have the same chubby body 
and characteristic little handle. 
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T IS generally admitted, by those who 
know, that anything cooked in one of 
these odd earthenware dishes has a 
peculiarly delicious flavor, or, perhaps 
more properly, a blending of flavors, 
which baffles description. Just what 
the mystery of casserole cooking is can- 
not be put down in black and white, but 
certain it is that in no other way is sucha 
gastronomically perfect result achieved. 
All casserole dishes should come direct- 

ly from the stove to the table, and serv- 
ing should be done from the dish itself. 
A platter or a chafing-dish tray may be 
used under the casserole to protect the 
cloth and table from damage on account 
of the heat. Served in this way the 
very last scrap is as hot as the’first por- 
tion, for the casserole retains heat to 
a remarkable degree, and the careful 
housekeeper need have no anxiety on 
the ground of anything being lukewarm 
when served from the casserole. Espe- 


cially where the family is large and 
numbers several children with healthy 
appetites, this point of keeping the meal 
hot during its entire course is an item 
worth considering. 

All sorts of combinations of meat or 
fish, with a variety of vegetables, may 
be cooked at the same time in a casse- 
role, and when a housekeeper realizes 
that almost an entire meal may be cook- 
ed in and served from one dish, it will 
be easily seen that the use of the casse- 
role means a decided lightening of labor 
in the matter of dish-washing alone. 
Instead of a half-dozen pots and pans, 
there is one casserole for both meat and 
vegetables, the only extra cooking 
utensil being perhaps the skillet in 
which the butter and a few vegetables 
have been previously prepared. 

A woman who has the least taste in 
the world for cooking, if she will but try, 
may astonish herself and her family by 
her success with a casserole, while the 
housekeeper with a positive knack for 
concocting savory dishes has an almost 
endless list of possibilities before her. 

Probably nothing is quite so distinct- 
ly associated with the casserole as 
chicken, and, though there are compara- 
tively few authorities that give casse- 
role recipes, the following have been 
gleaned from reliable sources. 

cv 

Unjointed Chicken En Casserole—One 
of the best is for the cooking of the 
chicken without jointing, as is more 
commonly done, allowing the chicken to 
be prepared as if for roasting. The 
following directions would, of course, 
apply toany other similar dish of pigeon, 
squab, partridge, or the like. 

Place the chicken in the casserole 
and over it pour three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, in which have been fried a few 
slices of onion and a diced carrot. Add 
two cupfuls of well-seasoned soup stock, 
cover the casserole and cook in an even 
oven for almost an hour, the time de- 
pending upon the size of the chicken. 
At the end of three-quarters of an hour 
drop in a dozen cubes of potato, a dozen 
button mushrooms and a cupful of 
string-beans. Cook for another half 
hour; then remove the cover and allow 
the chicken to brown. 

Jointed Chicken — Somewhat similar 
is the recipe for cooking jointed chicken 
en casserole. Fry a small sliced onion 
and a carrot cut into dice in three ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter. When a deli- 
cate brown, turn into the casserole in 
in which the jointed chicken has already 
been placed. Pour over this a pint of 
soup stock, cover tightly and set in a 
moderate oven. At the end of an hour 
add whatever vegetables suit one’s in- 
dividual taste—tiny onion, potato balls, 
diced turnip, carrot and the like. Cook 
the chicken until it is tender, and a few 
moments before serving add asmall glass 
of sherry to the stock. 

ovo 

Mutton Chop and Beefsteak — The 
plain mutton chop and the beefsteak of 
every-day fare become festive dishes 
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when served en casserole, and the time 
and labor involved are no more than in 
the ordinary way of cooking. Besides 
this, a cheaper grade of beef may be 
utilized, a round steak being particularly 
well adapted for casserole cooking. 
The absence of bone is a desirable fea- 
ture, and all fat must be removed from 
the steak or chops before placing in the 
casserole. 

To cook either beefsteak or mutton 
chops en casserole, put in the bottom 
of the casserole a layer of either fresh 
tomatoes cut in pieces, or else utilize 
the larger pieces found in the canned 
article. Sprinkle with pepper and salt 
and a tiny bit of sugar and add a tea- 
spoonful of onion-juice. On this bed of 
tomato place the steak or chops and 
surround with potato balls and a couple 
of stalks of celery cut into inch pieces. 
Cover with another layer of tomato 
and over all pour a cupful of hot water 
in which a rounded tablespoonful of 
butter has been melted. 
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Left-overs—This same recipe may be 
utilized for the reheating of left-overs 
of meat; in such case, the meat having 
been previously cooked, whatever vege- 


_tables as are to be used in the casserole 


should be parboiled before putting with 
the meat. Some delicious luncheon 
dishes may be prepared in this way from 
odd bits of meat and vegetables left 
from previous meals. Cold chicken, 
turkey, or even veal, cut in small pieces, 
well seasoned, and mixed with a few 
tablespoonfuls of minced green pepper, 
the whole moistened with a little gravy 
left over from the original meal, is suffi- 
ciently substantial to serve as the main 
dish at a plain family dinner. Preced- 
ed by a plain soup and followed by a 
simple dessert, this casserole dish, accom- 
panied by a lettuce salad, would form an 
eminently satisfactory as well as appetiz- 
ing meal. 

Fish— Fish, either warmed from a 
previous meal, or in its original states 
may be cooked with whatever vege- 
tables the household prefers, and proves 
a most delicious casserole dish. 

To cook a thick slice of some large 
fish, wash and wipe thoroughly dry; then 
dredge with a little flour and place in 
the casserole with a few small onions, a 
couple of potatoes cut into small pieces, 
a cupful of string-beans and a few stalks 
of celery cut in pieces. Pour over the 
fish a cupful of hot water in which two 
tablespoonfuls of butter have been melt- 
ed. Season with pepper and salt and 
cook until the fish is done when tested 
with a fork. Small fish, too, are good 
cooked in this same manner. 


cH 


Corn and Green Peppers— Vegetables 
en casserole are always most satisfactory 
to serve, either as an accompaniment to 
cold meat at luncheon or supper, or with 
hot meat at dinner. This arrangement 
is still somewhat of a novelty, even in 
hotels and restaurants, and such dishes 
on a bill of fare are quickly spied and 
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“ Silver Plate that Wears.” 









The Silver That Will Be 
Given This Christmas 


will be notable for beauty of design and 
for durability ifit bears the well-known 
stamp ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” To make 
or to receive such a gift is to know 
that it represents the very highest 
quality in silver plate. 


The variety of patterns from which 
selections can be made in 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


ware presents a wide latitude for 
choice. It should always be borne in 
mind that no other silver, except sterl- 
ing, affords such meritorious service as 
this famous “ Silver Plate that Wears.' 


To be had of best dealers every- 
where. Send for catalogue ‘‘A.17”’ 
showing all patterns and designs. 

















menioee BRITANNIA CO. 






eriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Saccessor.) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 







Meriden Silver Polish, the “Silver Polish that Cleans.” 


‘Sseuiee TIPSS4 25 


Each 12 to 13 inches long, heavy, 
wide velvety fibers, French curled, 
all colors. Your choice of this bunch 
\ of three tips or one elegant 16-inch 
4 plume sent on 10 days’ approval. 


Send no Money 


Write stating color wanted enclosing 
6 cents for mailing. Examine on ar- 
ow rival. If pleased send us $1.74 and 
keep the plumes ; or, three orders and 
get yours free. List of other rare as in 
trich Feather Goods free on request. Address 


Traneveal Ostrich Plume Co., Dept. A, Transvaal Bidg., Chicago. 
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Charlotte a la 
Princesse 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


No other dessert 
confection has 
ever so. satisfied 
that wholesome 
desire for a deli- 
cate 


sweet as 


NABISCO 


> 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 





| 
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— RECIPE 


Remove center from 
a six-sided fruit cake 
and fill with Cocoanut 
acaroons that have 
been soaked in lemon 
syrup. then spread 
over layer of apricot 
preserve. Cover edges 
with NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers: keep in posi- 
tion with Royal Icing 
Ornament corners 
with almond paste. 
Tie around with pretty 
ribbon Before serv- 
ing fillup center with 
whipped sweetened 
cream. Decorate with 
Festino and chopped 
Pistachio nuts. 


FESTINO 


Another dessert 
confection in the 
form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel 
of delicious cream 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


4 
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ordered by those who like good things 
to eat. A mixture of corn and green 
peppers is a favorite with devotees of 
the casserole, and, when green corn is 
not available, canned corn makes an ex- 
cellent substitute. Too much liquor 
must not be used with the corn, and any 
superfluous moisture should be drained 
off. Mix with minced green peppers, 
butter and seasoning, place in the casse- 
role and bake in a moderate oven for 
fifteen minutes. Then remove the 
cover, add a layer of buttered bread- 
crums, and leave the casserole uncover- 
ed in the oven for a few minut s, until 
the crums have become a delicate brown. 


Tomatoes with Peppers or Rice—Toma- . 


toes and green peppers cooked ina 
similar way are delicious, and are espe- 
cially good when served with beefsteak 
or roast beef. Tomatoes with rice 
may also prove a welcome suggestion to 
some housekeeper whose family is fond 
of this combination of flavors. 


Macaroni, Oysters, etc. — Macaroni, 
oysters — in fact, anything for which 
a cream sauce is used, are always satis- 
factory when cooked en cusserole, and 
such dishes may be cooked on top of the 
stove, if preferred. Once a resourceful 
housekeeper begins to experiment with 
one of these French earthenware sauce- 
pans, there will be no end to the de- 
lightful combinations she will be able to 
make. 

While some of the department shops 
in the large cities are now carrying casse- 
roles in a few sizes, they are by no means 
so common as their utility would justify. 
Queer little shops in the French quarter 
of the big cities abound in all sizes of 
casseroles, and such shops are the ideal 
ones in which to make such a purchase. 
Incidentally, too, many a culinary sug- 
gestion may be gained from the inter- 
ested French salesman, who feels a cer- 
tain pride in watching the gradual gain 
in favor of his beloved casserole. 


SECRETS OF THE KITCHEN 


Two dollars each will be paid for items 
available for use in this department 


Boiled Rice in Southern Style 


Wash a cupful of rice in two waters 
and put it over the fire in a large sauce- 
pan containing at least two quarts of 
slightly salted water. This must be at 
a galloping boil. Keep it at this for 
fifteen minutes. Test a grain of the 
rice then by pinching it between the 
thumb and finger. If soft, it is ready to 
take from the fire. Do not stir the rice. 
Turn off the water and set the rice at the 
back of the stove to dry as you would 
boiled potatoes or else empty it into a 
colander and let it drain in this for a few 
minutes. Every grain should stand 
apart and the rice should be tender, yet 
firm. J. D. T. 


A New Recipe for Crullers 


Cream half a pound of butter with 
three-quarters of a pound of powdered 
sugar, mix with them six well-beaten 
eggs, cinnamon and nutmeg to taste, 
and enough flour to make a dough you 
can roll out. The dough should be a 
little stiff. Roll into a thin sheet, cut 
into any shapes you wish and drop into 
deep boiling fat. Drop in one to try 
the heat of the fat. It should rise to the 
surface almost immediately and brown 
quickly. Cut out all you mean to cook 
before you begin, for after you once 
get them cooking you will have no time 
to stop for more. Should the fat get 
too hot, move it to the side of the stove. 
Have ready a colander lined with soft 
paper and lay the crullers in this as you 
take them from the fat with a split 
spoon. Sprinkle them with powdered 
sugar, and when they are quite cold put 
in a ventilated tin box with a cover, or 
in a stone crock. J.S. 


Roast Chine with Apples 


Lay three or four peeled and cored 
apples, cut into rather thick slices, on 
the grating of your roaster, sprinkle 
them with sugar and place your chine— 
or half chine—upon them. Rub the 
meat well with butter, cover and roast. 
In roasting pork, twenty-five minutes 
should be allowed to the pound. When 
the time is up, take out the meat and put 
it into another baking-pan, turning up- 
permost the side that was beneath be- 
fore. Rub this with butter and strew 
with peppered and salted crums and 
put it in the oven to brown. Rub 
through a colander the apples and the 
drippings from the meat, add enough 
boiling water to make a cupful of the 
sauce, thicken it with a tablespoonful 
of flour rubbed in one of butter, season 
with salt and pepper, and when it has 
boiled up once send to the table in a 
gravy-boat. j.~De4. 


A Delicious Batter Bread 


Beat two eggs light and add to them 
a half-cupful of cold boiled rice. Melt 
a tablespoonful of butter and put this 
and a pint of milk with the other ingre- 
dients, stir in two cupfuls of Indian meal 
with which has been mixed a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, beat well, turn into shallow 
tins and bake in a quick oven. The 
batter bread of my childhood was al- 
ways baked in pans which looked like 
pie-plates, but of later years I have 
eaten it baked in deeper dishes and no 
less good. When deep like this it is 
sometimes known as ‘“‘spoon bread”’ 
from its being so tender that it must be 
served with a spoon. Eat very hot, 
with plenty of butter. A. F. 


FINISHING STITCHES 
By ELEANOR CHALMERS 
ROADCLOTH must always be 
B sponged to prevent it from spot- 
ting. It should be laid in its orig- 
inal fold on an ironing- board or table 
covered smoothly with an ironing-blank- 
et. Cut off the selvages and sponge one- 
half of the material first, then turn it 
over and sponge the other. Take a 
strip of heavy unbleached muslin a yard 
wide and two yards long, dip it in water 
and wring it dry. Lay smoothly over 
the material and press carefully several 
times with an iron. Then remove the 
muslin and press the broadcloth until 
it is quite dry. Always sponge the 
wrong side of your material, and take 
care not to use overhot irons. 

In pressing a seam, tailors always 
place the seam over the curved edge of 
an ordinary ironing-board, so that the 
seam edges will not be pressed into the 
cloth, leaving an ugly mark. The 
seams should be dampened and the 





work done slowly and carefully, Pressing: 
heavily on the iron. 

In felling the lining to the coat, first 
turn the edges under three-cighths of an 
inch and then baste them very carefully 
in place. The illustration makes the 
felling stitch perfectly clear. The stitch- 
es should be small and evenly placed. 

The use of soutache braid has been 
general during the past year. The de- 
sign used on the collar and cuffs of 
the evening coat on page 64 is very | 
simple and easily copied. Use sewing 
silk the color of the soutache, sewing 
through the center of the braid with a 
fine running stitch and an occasional 
back stitch. In fastening the ends, make 
a small hole in the satin just large enough 
to bring the braid through to the wrong 
side, where it should be firmly sewed. 
The collar and cuffs should be braided | 
before they are sewed on. 

The scarf ends used on the fronts of 
the coat are straight strips of satin nine_ 
inches wide and twenty-seven lea 
long. Turn under all edges three- 
eighths of an inch and blind-stitch them | 
together. Gather one end of the scarf 
into soft folds, and sew it firmly to the 
coat an inch and a half from the lower 
edge of the collar. Gather the other 
end as closely as possible and finish it 
with a silk or tinsel tassel. 

The fronts of the coat are fastened 
with cord and olive-shaped buttons. The 
cord is sewed the entire length of the 
right front, and left loose to form loops. 


_ panies is to make its thousands of 
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exchange operators all measure to 
the same standard. 

There wz// be some girls brighter 
than others, some with quicker per- 
ception and sweeter dispositions. 

If you had to subscribe to szx tele- 
phone systems in your locality — in 
order to cover the field as it is now 
covered by the one universal Bell 
system—do you imagine the girl 
operators would be different ? 

There zs a moral to this advertise- 
ment-intended for all Bell subscribers 
and prospective subscribers. It is this: 

Treat the girl operator as tf she 
were botha girl and an operator, and 
as uf she were present. 

It enables her to serve you more 
quickly —more intelligently —and 
consequently saves you time. 

Telephoning is a mutual operation, 
with mutual obligations. The mainte- 
nance of the most practical, complete, 
universal telephone system that 
human work can accomplish involves 
like mutual obligations. 

It is the desire of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the associated Bell companies to 
let the public know and appreciate 
what they are doing and how this uni- 
versality of service may best be 
maintained. 


HE old punched lanterns and 

the door-knockers savor now 

of romance, but only the dis- 

tance of years can cast a mellow 

enchantment over the wet cloaks and 
the soggy shoes. 

Amid the comforts of their own fire- 
sides, or in their offices, when men to- 
day pick up their telephones, they do 
not look down the line of the past to 
picture the door-knocker—but are we 
all very different from this door- 
knocking ancestor in our manifest 
annoyance at slight delays ? 

Wecallanumber. We do not think of 
the /zme saved over the old methodof 
communication. We want the connec- 
| tion reght off—whether it is a block 
away, a furlong or a league. 

So, like the old doorsknocker, we 
knock the louder—by again ringing 
the bell or pounding on the trans- 
mitter—frequently in our haste undo- 
ing a portion of what has already been 
patiently done towards establishing 
the connection wanted. 

Even in the face of impatience the 
equipoise of the operator is maintain- 
edas wellas it can be. The unswerving 
endeavor of the management of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its associated Bell com- 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Completely and 


fe THE “SANITARY” SHOE CLEANERS tsstatay remove 


| | _{ all dirt, dust, mud, or snow from every part of the shoe. 


You leave all the dirt outside the living rooms rather than 
~<A tramp it into them. Made strong, durable, and of artistic 
Le y appearance. In two styles. 










: Made of mahogany stained Made in 
, No. 1—$3-50 50 wood with two side pieces Ne. $1: 50 = natu- 
sy to rest either foot. ral finish. 


Both styles have a removable Drawer which receives all accumulations. 


oe {/ If not at your dealer’s, order trom us. We pay the freight. 


Z ey, Circular free: Agents and Dealers wanted. 
— “SANITARY SHOE CLEANER CO., Manufacturers, Guttenberg, N. J. 
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READING FOR THE GARDEN 


Books That Will Help in Laying Out the 
Flowers in the Spring 





THE WONDERBERRY 


A Lusclous Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 


FRUIT blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks 

and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or 
preserved in any form. The greatest garden fruit ever intro- 
duced and equally valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. 
Easiest pint in the world to grow succeeding anywhere 
and yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall— 
and all winter in pots—(As a pot plant it is both ornamental 
and useful.) The greatest boon the family en ever 
known. Everybody can and will grow it. Weare the sole in- 
troducers in all parts of the world and offer thousands of 
dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. 

Beed 20c. ot packet, 8 ‘kets for 50¢., 

Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 

New Fruits for 1909, FREE. Nearly 150 pages, with colored 


This department is conducted by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


On each page there is space for the owner 
to record his own observations and com- 
pare his successes and failures from year 


waters N JANUARY the garden rests 
my m in the realm of anticipation, 


plates and many etartling novelties. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fleral Park, N. Y. 


This Plant Blooms 
Without Soil or Water 


Place the bulb in any fancy & 
receptacle in a warm room \ 
and watch it grow. The flower 
shoots up without leaves or 
roots, thriving entirely upon the 
nourishment contained in the 
bulb. From two to three weeks 
are required for the bulb to 
sprout and after that the growth 
of the flower will be rapid — so 
rapid that you can see its develop- 
ment from day to day. In ashort 
time an umbrella-shaped spotted ® 
leaf will be formed which, when ful! | 
grown, will be three feet in length. 
The flower-sheath grows to a length 
of two feet and is of a rich red-brown 
color, tipped with red and yellow. 


Monarch of the East 


as this floral novelty {fs called comes from Central 
Asia. It is not only @ curiosity but a beautiful ¥ 
flower, most ornamental in any room and a 
constant delight to yourself and friends. |ts 
rapid growth, its startling size, its rare \ 
culoring, as well as the fact that [t grows > 
froma dry bulb without sof] or water makes 
{t a most desirable addition to your collection 
of plants. \ 
Send us 25 cents and! we will at once mail you 
one of these bulls post prepaid. If you wish to 
order others for friends to whom you wish to send 
a remembrance, we shall be glad to mall them 
to any address yousay. Anyone who cares for 
flowers will be more than pleased with this 
wonderful Monarch of the East. Remember, 
we guarantee it to be just exactly as described. 



















Write us today and we will also send you our handsome new 
book of Northern Grown Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Frults. 


L.L. MAY & CO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Te Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
knee Lowest Prices (2, vs 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poul Farm in the 
world. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 182-page book, 
- roe For Profit,’ full of pictures. It 
Di.tells you how to raise poul and run In- 
cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 
book, to cover postage. 

J. W. MILLER OOMPANY, Box 29, FREEPORT, ILL. 


INGEFE, Roses 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants 
mailed to any polnt in the United States. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Over 60 years’ experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds aspeelalty. Write for 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1909 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 
114 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 
varieties. Tells how to growthiem and all otherde- 
sirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 



















since from the icy grip of Win- 
ter it cannot be dislodged. In 
this month, therefore, many owners of 
gardens turn to books and catalogues 
for future inspiration. 

The number of nature books that 
present themselves for January reading 
is extraordinary. Before buying garden 
books it is well to make a search through 
the nearest public library and learn 
which ones there are likely to appease 
the present need. Happily, the greater 
number of libraries are fairly well sup- 
plied with nature books, which can 
be taken out for two weeks at a time. 
Almost without exception a local library 
owns one or two practical garden books, 
relating how to prepare the soil for flow- 
er beds; how and when to sow annual 
seeds; how to start a seed-bed; how to 
protect growing plants from rough 
winds or burning sun, and how to use 
fertilizers. From such books as these a 
note-book may be built. 

“‘A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by 
Helena Rutherfurd Ely, is one of the 
truly practical books, being written by 
a woman who has closely supervised and 
attended to her own garden-building. It 
tells of shrubs, annuals, hardy perennials 
and a few biennials that are simple of 
culture and can be raised by any ama- 
teur willing to follow the definite in- 
structions that are given in the book. 

Robinson’s “English Flower Garden,”’ 
a veritable encyclopedia of plant-life, can 
be found in most public libraries. From 
it the history and habits of hundreds of 
plants can be learned, which in the 
greater number of instances, grow in 
this country much as they doin England. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s beautifully illustrat- 
ed book,‘*The Garden Month by Month,” 
consists of colored charts, assisting the 
reader to locate individual plants and io 
appreciate quickly their characteristics. 

‘*“A Garden Diary and Country Home 
Guide,” by Loring Underwood, has a 
page devoted to each day in the year. 


toyear. At the top of each page is found 
an encouraging word about the best 
thing to do on that day. 

Like “‘The Garden Month by Month” 
and Robinson’s ‘‘English Flower Gar- 
den,” the ‘‘Diary”’ is a somewhat costly 
book, the price being between three and 
fourdollars. But when there are a num- 
ber of flower-lovers in a neighborhood, a 
club can be formed for the common 
ownership of such valuable books. 

“Landscape Gardenin,,” written by 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., holds the attention 
in January when the mind is deciding 
how the home lot shall be laid out and 
adorned. Through its pages principles 
of gardening are accentuated which 
should invariably hold a place some- 
where in the back of the gardener’s head. 

‘Lawns and Gardens,” by N. Jénsson- 
Rose, is especially useful to women and 
men who take a personal interest in their 
gardens, even to working in them with 
their own hands. 

“Little Gardens,’’ by Charles Skinner, 
is a useful, suggestive book for those 
who have at heart the adorning of small 
places or city yards. 


ck 


FoR those who specialize their plant- 

ing, ‘“The Garden Library,”’ publish- 
ed by Doubleday, Page & Co., and made 
up of a set of small books entitled, re- 
spectively, ‘Roses and How to Grow 
Them,” ‘‘Fernsand How toGrow Them,”’ 
“Lilies, etc.,’’ with others coming out on 
various subjects, is an extremely practi- 
cal investment, teaching the amateur 
how to set about his work like an expert. 

Then there are the magazines and 
particular monthly publications on na- 
ture. <A difficulty with such reading is 
that the given information, while excel- 
lent in itself, does not always cover the 
need at hand. Still,a book or an article 
cannot be written about every one’s 
garden, while the more varied the knovil- 


/ 


edge about flowers becomes, the greater 
is the ability to build satisfactorily the 
garden nearest the thoughts. It is re- 
lated of a lady who had but thirty by 
seventy feet of ground that she read 
sixty books on landscape architecture 
before she would allow the first sod to 
be upturned. The result was that when, 
at length, her garden was planted it 
was charming. 

Catalogues innumerable can be se- 
cured in January from seedsmen and 
florists who are glad to forward them 
upon request. The real stumbling-block 
of catalogues is that they do little but 
describe the flowers in ecstatic terms, al- 
though the best of them sometimes ad- 
vise particular soils for certain plants. 
To read them, in connection with a truly 
practical book is one of the interesting 
necessities of garden-building. 


ov 


ANUARY should not slip by without a 
glance at the garden books for chil- 
dren. ‘‘Mary’s Garden and How It Grew”’ 
cannot fail to interest most girls to the 
point of wishing to play with the earth 
and to sow seeds. | 

“Children’s Gardens,”’ by Louise Klein 
Miller, is strongly in the interest of such 
gardens, yet it is a book that would 
hardly inspire a child to start out witha 
spade and high hopes. It is more for 
older people who would plan and build 
gardens for children. 

Perhaps the ideal books for January 
reading about a garden, are those show- 
ing broad experience and a deep love 
of flowers. ‘The Garden of a Commut- 
er’s Wife’’ comes to the mind in this 
connection, since it is one of the books 
through which runs a sane and delight- 
ful experience with plants, interwoven 
in the heart of a charming story. The 
commuter and his wife find their king- 
dom in a neglected garden, where they 
speedily set up a sun-dial and then map 
out a naturalistic garden. 

‘*The Garden, You and I”’ is the sequel 
to this book; so the reader may still fol- 
low and learn of new things, new plants 
and new incidents in the lives of these 
people who so dearly love their garden. 
“Old-Time Gardens,” by Alice Morse 
Earle, called also by its author ‘‘A 
Book of the Sweet o’ the Year,’’ is full 
of poetic sugyestion, bearing the fact that 
flowers are worthy of much sentiment 
from even the greatest. It relates the 
story of many ancient Colonial gardens, 
their connection with their builders, and 
the magic and mystery of their favorite 
flowers. It 1s another of the books that 
show sincerely a deep love of flowers. 

‘‘Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday,” 
by the same author, is also fit reading 
for the twilight, when the historical asso- 
ciation and poetic quality of the dials 
take on their fullest meaning. January, 
then, is surely the time for reading and 
dreaming dreams. Will these dreams 
come true? Why question, since for the 
present they suffice, unfolding blossoms 
in abundance, filling the nostrils with 
the scent of their return? 

ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 
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Nickel or Japan finish. 


The is the best lamp for all- 
p fora 

ro O Lamp*,"*s household purposes. 

Gives a clear, steady light. 


Equipped with the latest 
Handsome—simple—satisfac- 


| brass throughout and nickel plated. 
improved central draft burner. 
tory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
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Make that Cold 
Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely hard to heat—it 
is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
coziest room in the house with no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
| This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
| Turn it as high as you canto light it, as low as you can to 
| extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to room. 
| Every heater guaranteed. 


If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


—— 
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This room can be made the 


Made of 












Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
>» FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
> TAL TREES. 1200 acres, 
‘AVaex 50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
Jpyeiter grown. 44 greenhouses 
WNEZ{ of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
’ Geraniums, and other 
things too numerous to 
mention. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail post- 
paid. Safe arrival and satisfaction aranteed, 
Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants, 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc, Elegant 
168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and 
see what values we give for your money. Direct 
deal will insure you the best at first cost. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 12, Painesville, 0. 


SQUAB Free 


Send for our handsome 1909 
Free Book, telling how to 
make money breeding squabs. 
We were first; read about 
the greatest success of the 
20th oe a in feathers. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 309 Howard St, Melrose, Mass. 


INFALLIBLE 
~~J. METAL POLISH 


shing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
Works and It does not 


Mated pair 
billing, or 
kissing 

From eggs 









to squabs 
in four 
weeks 


For po 
per, etc. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 296 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 








TuHousanp beautiful, hardy 
Canaries, with wonderfully sweet, 
clear, musical voices. Imported from the 
best breeders in Germany, and every one 
isagem. Tested, guaranteed songsters 
in shipping cage only @8.00 each, 
Females £1.00 cach, Handsome brass 
cages, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
-ARROTS — Guaranteed talkers, 
$6.00 each and upwards. We ship every- 
where. Largest mail order bird deniers 
in the world. 
F Largest and handsomest cata- 
» Free logue of birds, fancy gold fish, 
etc., ever issued, mailed free if you 
mention this paper. Bird book, 25 cents. 
1OWA BIRD co., Des Moines, lowa 
REE Evergreens 
will grow im all 
parts of the country we offer 
to send 6 Fine Spruces \{ to &% 
ft. tall free to property owners. 
Wholesale value and mailing expense 
over 30cents. To help, send 5 cents or 
not as you please. A postal will bring the 
trees and our catalog containing many colored 
oto plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. 
Write to-day. The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 53, Osage, la. 
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many fine colored plates of fowls true to life, It 
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to build them. It's really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. only 15 ets. 
&. C, SHOR MAKER, Box 715, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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of roseberries glittered warm and red. 

“It is pretty!’ Mildred murmured to 
herself. ‘‘I wonder who thought of the 
color scheme! But the bride will prob- 
ably spoil it all.” 

The women behind her were talking. 
‘“Mary won't see a white woman until 
the Spring anyway, and they will only 
get their mail once a month. But she'll 
stand it all right, Mary will! She’s good 
stuff, hike her mother. She may get 
lonesome, but nobody will know it.” 

‘‘Poor Mary!” Mildred thought. **This 
isn’t a wedding— it’s a tragedy!”’ 

Suddenly a silence fell, and some one 
was going down the narrow aisle, some 
one very small and young, and Mildred 
saw that she was dressed in brown, and 
then she saw no more, for her eyes were 
blurred with a sudden rush of tears. 
Poor Mary! Poor Mary! 

They were passing her seat now. 
Mildred looked, not at the bride, but at 
the face of the young husband. It was 
an honest face, strong, invincible, and 
now it was shining with a light ineffable 
—the face of a man who could fight the 
world, and bear its prosperity or its de- 
feat with equal calmness because there 
would be one at his side who believed 
in him, trusted him, loved him. Mary, 
the steadfast, immovable Mary—his 
heart’s desire! The hail and the frost 
might blight his crops. The storm 
might overwhelm his flocks, poverty and 
distress might overtake him, but Mary’s 
love would not fail! 

‘In sickness or in health, for better or 
for worse, till death us do part;’”’ the air 
was still resonant with the words that 
carry in them so much of life’s meaning 
—its unutterable pain and sorrow, its 
richest joy and blessedness. 

A strange feeling stirred in Mildred's 
heart. The glory in the young man’s 
face smote her with a sense of loss, 
of disappointment and defeat. Tom's 
face had glowed like that on the morn- 
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THE WEDDING MARCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


ing, so long ago, when they had walked 
together down the soft-carpeted aisle. 
She could smell the chrysanthemums 
now, as she heard again from the little 
organ-loft above her the wedding march, 
that had seemed then to breathe over 
them in billows of exquisite sweetness. 
Its joyousness had intoxicated her; now 
its sweetness stabbed her heart. 

The people around her were hastily 
preparing to follow the bridal party, but 
Mildred sat motionless. The snowflakes 
sifted against the windows, and the 
shadows deepened in the little church. 
Outside there were talking and laughter 
and a merry jangle of sleigh-bells, but 
the organist played on—that deathless 
story of love never ending, glorious, 
triumphant! 

When Mildred went back to the sta- 
tion the snow was whirling around the 
elevators; the wires sang above her 
head. The wind came cold down the 
little white street, but she loved to feel 
it on her hot cheeks. 

Two men crossed the track with va- 
lises in their hands; their faces were 
bloated and blotched, and one of them 
swore about the late train. Instinctive- 
ly she thought of Tom—the clear-eyed, 
the wholesome, the best on earth—and 
the pride of possession thrilled her. 

She went into the waiting -room. 
There was the chatter of many voices. 
The little bride stood at the narrow 
window looking up the street, but her 
thoughts were far away over the snow 
fields in that little farmhouse that had 
been her home and which she would see 
no more. Mildred took her hand. 

‘*Don’t be afraid, little girl,’’ she said 
gently. ‘‘You will be lonesome some- 
times, and homesick and tired, often and 
often, and maybe you'll cry a little, too, 
and you'll want your mother so much; 
but you'll never be sorry really—he's 
worth it all—he’s worth everything!”’ 

Mildred’s eyes were sparkling with 


I DO NOT BELIEVE THE DEAD 


the speaker. That assumption has been 
broken down by the telephone. 

Wireless telegraphy has familiarized 
us with the possibility of transmitting 
thought by electric waves even across 
the Atlantic without the need of a 
telegraph cable. The phenomena of 
thought-reading or telepathy have shown 
that mind can communicate with mind 
without an electric battery. 

All these things have done much to 
break down skepticism, and I no longer 
fear being written down as a lunatic 
when [ say that I have the same con- 
fidence as to the certainty of communi- 
cating with friends who have passed over 
into the other world, as I have in our 
ability to talk through the telephone to 
distant friends. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


Several years ago a dearly-loved friend 
of mine promised me that if she passed 
over before I did, she would endeavor 
to do four things: (1) She would use 
my hand by means of automatic writing 
to communicate with me; (2) She would 
make herself visible in her habit as she 
lived to one or more of her friends who 
possessed the gift of seeing; (3) She 
would come and be photographed; (4) 
She would control some medium and 
give me a message hall- marked as 
genuine by a private sign known only 
to her and myself. 

Within a year of her death she did all 
four. She wrote with my hand de- 
scribing her experiences after her trans- 
ition. She appeared once in broad day- 
light in the street to one fnend. To 


love and joy. The little bride looked up 
with a woman's quick understanding. 

“I know!"’ she whispered softly. 

When Tom reached his lonely little 
house on the river bank, he was chilled 
to the bone, but he put away his horses 
and made them comfortable for the night 
before he thought of himself. 

He could not eat. The house seemed 
desolate, bare and empty. Every cor- 
ner of it called for Mildred, but Mildred 
had gone; she had gone home. This 
was not her home. The boyishness had 
gone from Tom’s face as he sat staring 
into the fire; he was thinking bitterly 
of how her eyes had sparkled at the 
thought of getting away. He flung 
back his head with a gesture of despair. 
He might as well admit it, he thought— 
Mildred had gone back on him; and then 
the tears that had gathered slowly in his 
heart came by a long burning road to his 
eyes, and he laid his head on the little 
oilcloth-covered table and cried aloud. 

The station agent’s prediction came 
true, and the storm came oa with the 
night. The snow was sifting drearily 
against the windows and piling higher 
and higher around the little house. He 
did not hear the sleigh driving up to the 
door. The frosty creaking of the door 
roused him from his gloomy thoughts, 
and he stared in mute wonder as Mil- 
dred, white with snow, stood before him 

“Tom, I’ve come back! I’ve come 
back home!”’ she cried, ‘I found out 
that I could not leave you, dear 
Didn’t I promise something once about 
leaving all others and cleaving only to 
you? That family in Toronto are very 
dear people, and I love them very 
much, but they are some of the ones, 
whom I agreed to leave.” 

She had slipped off her snowy wraps 
as she spoke, and stood smiling before 
him. Her eyes were sparkling; her 
beauty dazzled him. 

Then the light broke over his face} 


DEPART 


another she appeared in a well-lighted 
dining-ruom when dinner was being 
served, and she also appeared to a third 
less publicly. She has been photo- 
graphed four or five times, the portrait 
being instantly recognizable by all who 
knew her, although except to clair- 
voyants no form was visible before the 
camera. None of the photographs so 
produced was identical with any of those 
taken during herearth-life. The fourth 
and last test was given unexpectedly 
by a strange medium to a friend of 
mine, It referred to an incident that 
transpired at her death, and it was ac- 
companied by the mathematical symbol 
which we had privately agreed upon as 
the one which should be the test or 
hallmark of her identity. 
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‘“‘Guests who quit the house without 
paying their score generally leave their 
luggage as security,’’ answered the host 
with an insulting sneer, pointing towards 
the entrance. 

There, to his surprise, Stradella saw 
two sturdy porters laden with his valises, 
his cloak and his lute. 

‘‘What are you doing, you scoun- 
drels?’’ he cried. 

But they only grinned and began to 
move on, and as he was hurried out of 
the door into the square they jogged 
across the square at a trot with their 
burdens. A few moments later he fol- 
lowed them across the drawpridge of 
the castle and in under the great gate, 
where a papal soldier, armed with hal- 
berd and broad-sword, was pacing up 
and down on guard. 

Just as he disappeared, Pina emerged 
upon the square from a narrow street at 
its northern end, and hastened to the 
entrance of the inn. The host stopped 
her. 

‘Your master has changed his lodg- 
ings,” he said in a jocular tone, pointing 
with his thumb towards the castle. 
‘His Excellency the Legate has just 
taken him in frec.”’ 

Pina understood instantly, and drew 
back a step in consternation. 

‘If you mean to stay here, you must 
pay in advance,” continued the host, 
for your master has taken all the lug- 
gage with him. Perhaps he expects to 
spend some time with the Legate.” 

‘‘But we have no money of our own!”’ 
Pina cried in great distress. ‘‘What are 
we to do?” 

“That is your affair,’’ answered the 
innkeeper. ‘‘Unless you can pay, take 
your mistress somewhere else.”’ 

Pina bent her head and went up-stairs 
without more words. <A quarter of an 
hour later she and Ortensia left the inn, 
with the hoods of their brown cloaks 
drawn over their heads. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE Nuncio departed amidst a tre- 
mendous clatter of hoofs and 
rumbling of wheels, after being 

accompanied to his coach by the Legate 
of Ferrara himself. 

In due time he went up-stairs again, 
installed himself behind the long oak 
table in his office and took up the busi- 
ness of the day. 

‘*Let us see this famous Sicilian coin- 
er,’ he said, rubbing his hands and 
screwing up his little red eyes. ‘Bring 
up his effects, too, and send for a gold- 
smith with his touchstone and acids.”’ 

Presently Stradella was Icd in by the 
jailer and his assistant. Immediately 
after him two men entered bringing his 
luggage, which was set down on the 
floor before the table. 

‘What is your name?’ asked the 
Legate, eying him sharply. 

‘‘Alessandro Stradella.”’ 


Instead of writing down the answer 
the two clerks looked at their superior 
for instructions. 

‘His name is Bartolo,’”’ the Legate 
said. 

“I am not Bartolo!” cried the musi- 
cian indignantly. “I am Alessandro 
Stradella, the singer, well known to 
hundreds of people in Rome.” 

‘**You see how he persists,’ answered 
the Legate with an ironical smile. 
‘““Write down what he says as correctly 
as you can,” 

Stradella saw that it was useless to 
protest, and that vehemence might be 
dangerous. 

**By your leave,’ he said more quietly 
“if you will loose my hands and let me 
have my lute there, I will prove what | 
say, by singing and playing to you.”’ 

‘*Anybody can sing,’ retorted Mon- 
signor Pelagatti, with profound con- 
tempt, and without even looking at 
him, ‘Write down that he has insulted 
this tribunal by offering to sing to the 
Legate and his clerks—which low jest 
is contempt of court, and nothing else. 
The man is either drunk or insane.”’ 

Stradella was speechless with anger 
and disgust, and his face grew very pale. 

“Open his effects,’’ the Legate said 
when the clerks’ pens stopped moving. 

Two of the sbirrt at once unstrapped 
the valises, and laid out the contents on 
the long table at each side of the Legate 
neatly and in order. One of the bags 
contained clothes and personal effects 
but the other was almost entirely filled 
with manuscript compositions and a 
supply of paper ruled for writing music. 
It also contained a leathern pouch 
stuffed full of gold ducats. 

‘There we have it!”’ exclaimed Mon- 
signor Pelagatti. “Is the goldsmith 
come?” 

“He is waiting, your worship,”’ ans- 
wered the officer at the door. 

The goldsmith was ushered in, a gray- 
haired man, who still stooped when he 
had finished his bow to the Legate. 
The latter ordered him to sit at the table 
and test the gold coins one by one. 

“This fellow,” said Monsignor Pela- 
gatti, by way of explanation, “is the 
famous Sicilian counterfeiter, Bartolo. 
Push the good ducats towards me, if 
you find any, and the false coin towards 
the clerk at your elbow.” 

The Legate’s eyes followed with keen 
interest the operations of the expert, 
who took one coin after another from 
the pouch, rubbed it on the basalt, 
poured a drop of acid on the yellow 
mark made by the gold, and then ex- 
amined the wet spot closely to see how 
the color changed; and he shook his 
head each time and pushed ducat after 


ducat towards Monsignor Pelagatti, . 


but not a single one towards the clerk. 
But what had really happened can be 
explained in a dozen words, and will 
show that the sharp little Legate was 
acting in perfectly good faith. 
(To be continued) 
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‘The Healthy Soap 
For Toilet « Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it gives § 
because of its hygienic and beneficial } 
qualities. 

You owe it to yourselt, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infection 
as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP isthe household 
germ destroyer, the recognized health 
soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 
Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 
Ask your Grocer. 5@€ a Cake. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 





St F By Augusta J. Evans, 
t a Cloth Bound, 
To Every Subscriber to ‘The People's Home Journal.” 


St. Elmo, by Augusta J. Evans, is 
the greatest and most popular of Amerl- 
can novels. Millions of copies of it have 
been sold, and never was tho sale eo 
great as in recent years. The secret of 
its wonderful hold upon the reading pub- 
lic la probably due to the fact that it ls a 
novel of intense dramatic taterest and ex- 
traordinary power, united with the ele- 
meut of human interest ; it le pervaded 
with a deep spiritual tone and incuicates 
an absorbing moral less, Every man, 
woman and child should read St, 
Elmo ¢ to home should be without a 
copy of it. Until very recently the price 
of this great book has been $2.00 per 
copy ; tow, however, by reason of the 
fact that the copyright is about to ex- 
pire, and of the further fact that we de- 
sire to add to the circulation of our popn- 
lar illustrated literary and family paper, 
THE VEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, we 
are enabled to make the following special 
and extraordinary offer : 

Upon receipt of Thirty-five Cents (the regular oubscription 
price) we willsend The People’s Home Journal tor One 
Year, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, a 
copy of St. Elimo, published ina large and handsome 12mo. took of 
over 300 pages, printed in large type on good paper, atirecivldy Bound 
in Cloth, samped in colored ink, and containing the entire nove cone 
unchanged aud unabridged. 

E PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL I¢ a large and handsome literary 
and family paper, handeomely [lustrated, each issue comprising 
from 24 to 38 large 4column pages, including « beautiful cover 
printed In colors, aud containing Serial and Short Stories by famous 
authors, household, Juvenile, humorous, needlework, fashion and 
puzzle departments, #tc,, etc, We guarantee satiafaction tr all who 
accept this offer or will refund money paid on application, Our bons 
has been established more than thirty-three years, and there I* no 

ueation of Its entire responsibility, Address: F, Mi, LUPTON, 

ublisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York, 
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We can furnish you with an 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano 


no matter where you live, with as little 
inconvenience as if your home were 
in Boston. From every view- point, 
Ivers & Pond Pianos reveal superior- 
ity. Our rg09 models, now ready for 


shipment, are masterpieces of scientific 
pianoforte construction and are un- 
equaled for refinement of tone, beauty 
of case design and durability. 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell dircct 
from Boston. Our new catalogue, just off 
the press, showing the handsomest models 
we have ever made, will be sent on request, 
together with an attractive proposition 
for time-buyers. If interested, send us the 
coupon below, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your new ataloan? and 
proposition to buyers. 


DY-O-LA dyes everything 
from the daintiest silks and 
cottons to the heaviest woolens 
and mixed goods—all with the 
ame pack age 
Renews freshness of old dresses , walete 

8 . SEB porees ote 


tly casy—perfectly eafe—and no 


yFitan nee 
WRITE FOR THE DY-O-LA 
DIRECTION BOOK AND COLOR CARD 
Tt ytaln ¢ information about hom 
dyeing 
ind INSIST’ OPO 


a regular pa hewe 


valual 


VY DF-GLA If he doesn't 
vel and we will eee that you 
¢ eupplied 
THE JOUNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd, 
150 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


. MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Pr Nea AN 


Reha 
Learn by mail in spare moments 
at home to play the piano or organ 
IN TWENTY EASY LESSONS 
By our wonderful Simplex System. 
No prev ious knowledge of music 
necessary. Write for Free Book. State 
whet hes you have piano or organ. 
, SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Conservatory 201. Kansas City, Mo. 


The “Slip-on"’ Dress Shield 


ys in place without 


Slips on and offin a jiffy. 
jutely water- 


fastening. Comfortable, o ee ie 
proof. Vorn with any walst, summer or winter. 
Adjustable—fits any form. Perfect 
waist. Price, prepaid, 265¢e per set. 
if not pleased. 


Write a HOLIDAY stag Propes'tion is ace 
Gentlewoman 


Apparel Oo. 653 Como Bldg. eich, 
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TO GIRLS WHO WANT TO SING 


The Sixth Article in a Series of Intimate Talks—To the Girl 
Who Would Be a Teacher 


By ELLEN BEACH YAW 


EARLY every girl who | 
studies singing does so 
with a view to making her 
voice a means of livelihood. 
She sees the necessity of earn- 
ing herown living, and chooses 
to do so by what seems to her 
the pleasantest means. I ap- 
plaud these girls most heartily |)” 
and would be happy to give | { 
my personalattentiontoeach. 
Now there are different wavs of earn- 
ing one’s living with the voice, and to 
he able to do so in any one way one 
must, of course, have a knowledye of the 
voice. First of all, there is the singing 
teacher; and the demand for good sing- 
ing teachers is large, but to be able to 
accept such a position you should have 
special preparation. It is a serious mat- 
ter to undertake to teach voice culture 
—a great responsibility rests with you; 
therefore, if it is your desire to become 
a singing teacher you cannot be too 
cautious in your preparation for the vo- 
cation. Alas, how many beautiful voices 
have been ruined by improper training! 


ch 


BOVE all, a teacher should have 
a perfect ear. She should know 
what kind of a tone is the right tone, and 
never allow a pupil to produce one that 
is not correct. She should learn how to 
make her explanations in language quite 
simple and comprehensive. How many 
students have wasted weeks and months 
because they have not well understood 
what their teacher told them! How can 
a student help herself at home if she has 
not the proper comprehension of what 
her teacher tells her? Every good singer 
is not a good 
teacher; she is ' 
not always able © 
to impart her 
knowledge to 
others, and many 
times she does 
not understand 
her own voice. 
How is it pos- 
sible to tell others 
how to sing when 
we do not know 
ourselves how we 
doit? There are, however, great teachers 
who do not sing at all. Perhaps they 
have lost their voices through age or ill- 
ness, but their great gift of imparting 
and their excellent ear for perfect tone 
are of the greatest advantage. A sing- 
ing teacher is what might be called a 
doctor of the voice. She should diag- 
nose her cases well before she attempts 


of help to all these girls. 





I take the keenest pleasure in writing these articles. 
There is nothing that appeals to me more than the problems 
, which confront girls who want to sing. There are so many 
| problems and so many girls! From my own experience, as 
well as from observation, I have learned much that will be 


I shall be glad to answer questions on any of the 
subjects touched upon in these articles. Address your letters 
to me, in care of THE DELINEATOR, and enclosea stamped 
and self-addressed envelope if you want a personal reply. 
Please write on but one side of the paper. 


icici Aisi, 


lower tones and work for a good contralto? 


ercises. 


to prescribe for them, and 
each particular voice should 
receive careful attention. 


4) 


SAY, again, our singing 

teachers should have 
special preparation, just as 
our school-teachers have for 
public school work. They 
should read all the books 
written on the voice by the great teach- 
ers of the world, and study out a system 
for themselves. 

Never try to teach anything which 
vou cannot clearly prove. Give your 
pupils a solid foundation to build upon, 
and at each lesson let them feel that 
thev have had the worth of their money. 
Have the student tell you what she 
learned at the preceding lesson. Stu- 
dents depend altogether too much upon 
their teachers; they think they have only 
to take lessons and the teacher will do 
the work. The teacher can do nothing 
but put them on the nght road. Asinging 
teacher has much to contend with, but 
if she is wise she will make the student 
learn to use her own brains and do most 
of the work herself. Let the student 
talk; have her use her brains as well as 
her voice. In fact, she cannot use her 
voice well unless she docs use her brains. 
Teach her to listen to her own voice, 
pointing out clearly the defects. You 
are the doctor to prescribe the medicine, 
and it is your business to see that she 
gets the proper kind. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Find Where Your Voice Belongs 


PATIENCE—When singing a song the 
highest tone I can 
reach 1s g, and that 
with some difficul- 
ty. Will you 
please tell me 
whether — diligent 
practise will over- 
come that screechy 
high tone, and 
whether hard work 
and practise will 
result ina good so- 
prano voice; or 
had 1 better con- 
fine myself to the 















Do not attempt to sing a song that 
seems difficult for you, either in the high 
or low register. Wait till your voice has 
become well developed by the use of ex- 
Get songs written in the mezzo 
key, if the upper tones are difficult. If 
you practise correctly your voice will 
find its own natural place in time. 


Correct Breathing 


M. J. W.—My breathing seems tn be my 
greatest difficulty. There seems to be more 
breath than is being used, and when singing 
I can hear a kind of whirring—my voice is 
very weak and I do not try to sing higher 
than c. 


Practise the exercises given in the May 
number of THE DELINEATOR, Singing the 
syllable me, instead of ma for two weeks; 
after that practise on ma-ah, going very 
gradually and imperceptibly from e to 
ah, so as not to lose the position of the 
tone. Your voice will overcome the 
breath sound and increase in strength 
if you practise faithfully. 


About a Tired Voice 


A. F.S.—I am a soprano and have studied 
about two years with one of the best teachers 
in Boston. I have made very good progress 
in that time, but there has always been a 
drawback in practising; my voice soon be- 
comes tired, it grows hoarse and feels tight 
and drawn. One of my greatest faults has 
been in not opening my mouth wide. If you 
will kindly answer you will be doing mea 
great favor, as it is very discouraging to at- 
tempt to sing under these conditions. 


If your voice becomes tired and hoarse, 
tight and drawn, something is certainly 
wrong. Are you quite sure you practise 
as your teacher tells you? I can only 
tell you to study the exercises given in 
THe DELINEATOR, beginning with the 
May number and practise them dili- 
gently. 


The Proper Age to Begin | 


BIRDIE.—Do you think a child of ten or 
twelve years too young to take voice cul- 
ture, if she begins with a careful, conscien- 
tious teacher, and is not allowed to “strain” 
her vocal organs, but learns to use them right 
and save them from being overtaxed? 


Ten or twelve is much too young to 
begin voice culture. A girl should not 
begin before sixteen. But I see no rea- 
son why she should not study sight read- 
ing and harmony, as it would give a 
foundation for the work later on. 


Chorus Singing Is Not Harmful 


H. C. H.—Do you consider it harmful for 
me to sing regularly in a chorus of twenty 
voices? When singing in a chorus I don't 
listen to others, but give my whole attention 


to my singing. Do you consider it a good ° 


exercise for the voice to practise on a thin 
card, letting the voice vibrate on the edges? 
This was given me bv one of my teachers 
to develop the high notes. 


If you use your voice well, I should 
not think it harmful to sing regularly in 
a chorus choir. It is the quality of the 
voice which distinguishes it, not the 
range. <A soprano voice is much lighter 
in quality than a mezzo, and a contralto 
is stil] heavier than the mezzo. I know 
nothing about the exercise you speak 
of —"‘singing on the thin edge of a card,” 
but it does not strike me as a very 
practical method of developing the 
voice. I am glad you find my talks to 
girls instructive. Be sure that you fol- 
low them implicitly. 
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When You Buy a 
\ Kranich & Bach Piano 


YOU buy a piano that for almost half 
fa century has been the standard piano 
investment of America and Europe. 




















y YOU buy a piano having no obsolete or 
fictitious name acquired by commercial cor- 
porations or marketed under bargain store 
methods. 


YOU buy a piano which bears the names of the men under whose per- 
sonal supervision and direction every part has been entirely constructed 
and finished in their own factory. 


YOU buy the best piano that mind and hands can design and construct. 


4s an example of advancement in modern piano construction our new scale Upright with inclined 
pin block, and Grand with Isotonic Pedal (both exclusive features), are cited as the most marvelous 
achievements in the world of music. 
















Write for catalogue and name of dealer nearest you. _If none is 
near your home we can ship direct from factory. Very con- 
venient terms of payment. 








With each catalogue we will send free 
an interesting Composite Portrait and 
sketches of the World's Greatest Pianists. 


KRANICH & BACH 
233-45 E. 23rd STREET PIANOS 


NEW YORK 





















Why not give the children the very 
best Christmas present there is? 


2A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


Educational enterminne: helpful—the best in- 
FREE We will send free of e the November and December, 1908, numbers 
e of St. Nicholas to all who su 
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fluence in world, and it comes every month. 
be for one year, beginning with January. If 


you wish to use a subecription as a Christmas git. we will send yeu the two free numbers and 
a handsome certificate,—these you give at Chr as, and the numbers from January, 1909, on 
will godirect. Send the subscription price ($3.00) by check, or money-order, at once, to 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Unien Square, New York. 


Buy the Patterns Built for You 


Dont take in large patterns if you are a emall woman, 
Don't let out small patterns if you are the mother of a big girl. 







Butterick patterns for misses and small women cut on special 
lines, from special designs, are smart. suitable and becoming. 
Send us a two-cent stamp and we will mail to you, at 


once, a handsomely illustrated sheet dieplaying a large 
variety of designs which cover these needs. . . . 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Butterick Building, New York 
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UNBURNABLE 


CARBONAS Cictning Fluid 


Is the happiest “last-minute” blessing ever invented. How often 
one finds at the very moment of departure an ugly grease spot on 
gown or suit. No need to stay at home, no cause to worry, no reason for delay 


with “CARBONA” in the house. An instant’s work and all trace of the 


spot is gone. 


CAR BONA 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 
CANNOT BURN. CANNOT EXPLODE. 


It removes spots instantly. It leaves no odor. Safe in the hands of the 
entire household. Cleans perfectly any material from wool to lace, from silk to 
carpels, slippers to feathers. May be used near an open flame without danger. 
An entire garment sponged with “CARBONA” will regain its original new- 
ness in appearance. For sale at 40,000 first-class drug stores, groceries, house; 
furnishing stores and departments. 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


CARBONA PRODUCT COMPANY, JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS & SONS, Ltd., 
3-5 Burnet Street, Newark, N. J., U. S. A., 46 Holborn Via., London, E. C., Distributors 
Manufacturers. for the United Kingdom. 


Send 25c. to Dept. 40 for 15c. bottle of Carbona—extra 10c. for packing and postage. 








PARIS LETTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Many foolish women are actually en- 
dangering their health by Spartan diets 
and exercise. By far the wiser course 
lies in the direction of good corsets and 
carefully made underwear. There isa 
really wonderful new combination gar- 
ment—a corset cover and meager 
knickerbockers, both of them of as scant 
a cut as can be devised. There is ab- 
solutely no fulness to wrinkle over the 
hips in the drawers, and the corset cover 
can be boned like a brassictre, reinforcing 
the good work of the corset. 


cw 


UST now a great deal of the inge- 
nuity of the couturicre seems to be 
expended in producing startling but 
most effective color combinations. A 
union of very bright navy-blue and yel- 
low is replacing the dark blue and ibis- 
pink of a month ago. I saw another 
original color scheme in a very beautiful 
costume the other day of smoke-gray 
in which the cuffs and the collar of the 
cod-tail coat and the bottom of the 
squarely-cut train of the sheath skirt 
were braided in a design of peacocks’ 
tails done in peacock blue and green 
soutache. Jn another very beautiful 
carriage gown the tunic skirt and the 
mousquetaire sleeves were of amethyst 
satin-surfaced crépe de Chine, while the 
open-neck sleeveless jumper or coatee 
was of ermine fastened with three great 
buttons of amethyst and gold. The 
neck was filled in with a conventional 
chemisette of tucked white net, and the 
neck edges of the jumper were inset with 
a band of cloth of gold embroidered ina 
thistle design repeating the color of the 
skirt. 





om 


HE picturesque possibilities of the 
medieval princess, or draped prin- 

cess dress, as it is less accurately termed, 
are rapidly being seized upon by smart 
dressers. Perhaps youdonot recognize 
it under this name, but a medieva!-prin- 
cess gown is one in which the bodice and 
the overskirt are in one, like the old- 
time polonaise. The bodice isnot fitted 


‘in to the figure at the waistline in the 


ordinary sense. It is cut rather loose 
and allowed todrape itself as it will from 
the bust to the hips. 

A beautiful gown of this type was 
worn at an important reception the 
other day. It was in black charmeuse 
and the drapery of the polonaise was 
brought down from the left shoulder to 
the waistline under the right arm. It 
was sO manipulated that the folds or 
wrinkles ran from left to right in the 
waist and from right to Icft in the over- 
skirt or tunic. The right side of the 
waist left exposed by the polonaise was 
a close-fitting bodice of écru venise lace 
cut away in a low, round outline at the 
neck. The chemisette and long, close 
sleeves were of écru colored tulle. 
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WHY ONE HUNDRED SCHOOLS HAVE SUCCEEDED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


Union Theological Seminary and at Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, are made teach- 
ers in this school, serving without pay. 
The school is organized with a graded 
curriculum, democratic government and 
pedagogical methods of instruction. 


MODEL VILLAGE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL 
Congregational, Three Oaks, Michigan; 
Mr. Edward K. Warren, Superintendent. 

This model for village Sunday-schools 
is fortunate in having for its superin- 
tendent the president of the World’s 
Sunday-Schvool Convention meeting in 
Jerusalem in 1904, and Rome in 1907. 
He is also in simultaneous executive re- 
lation to every other form of Sunday- 
school organization, through township, 
county, State and international associa- 
tions. Mr. Warren is one of the few 
‘superintendents for life,’’? and has al- 
ready served the Three Oaks school for 
overaquarterofacentury. One typical 
week’s report of this school showed that 
the members had read a total of 6,142 
chapters of the Bible, the enrolment of 
that report being 137. Class contests 
are popular, and this good-natured ri- 
valry has been instrumental in develop- 
ing a Bible-bringing and Bible-reading 


CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 


child of the kind Iwant. I wanta little 
girl not more than three nor less than one 
and a half years old. She must be fair 
and blue eyed. Now,can you help me? 
I can give her a good home ona farm and 
a wealth of love from my husband, our 
six-year-old boy and myself. With best 
wishes for your work and hoping you 
can find my baby for me, I am, 

Yours truly, 

L. B. G., Mississippi. 

THe DELINEATOR, 
DEAR SIR: 

The Child-Rescue Campaign should 
have every encouragement for its beauti- 
ful work. J take THe DELINEATOR be- 
cause of it. It is with great pleasure 
that I ask you to make me a member of 
the league, and I am going to interest 
my friends who have no children. 

Mrs. H. B. L., Michigan. 


National Child-Rescue League, 

Butterick Pub. Co., New York. 
DEAR Sirs: 

I desire to be affiliated with your noble 
charity of charities, The Child-Rescue 
League, to help in any way possible to 
me. 

Surely you must feel the God bless 
you! that overwhelms you and your 
work, and I want my little share of those 
blessings—‘‘greater than the dreams of 
avarice’’—of the saints. ‘‘Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have — 
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school. In the same way 125 mission- 
ary books were read in two and one-half 
months. Special effort is made to keep 
before the school some live work or in- 
terest. To-day the missionary move- 
ment is perhaps paramount. Mission- 
ary concerts are a helpful feature. <A 
birthday fund is perpetual. Class or- 
ganization is greatly encouraged and is 
found very valuable. 


A VENERABLE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER 
First Baptist, Burlington, New Jersey; 
The Rev. T. M. Eastwood, D. D., Pastor. 
Walter E. Hall, M. D., Superintendent. 
This school is eighty-three years old. 
It was organized in 1825 with the Rev. 
George Allen, pastor, its first superin- 
tendent. In 1832 the school purchased 
its first library and organized a primary 
department. In 1886 Dr. Hall became 
superintendent and is stillserving. The 
school’s greatest progress has been made 
under Dr. Hall. The pastor is always 
present at the school sessions as friend 
and counselor. A love feast took place 
October 13, 1907, in celebration of the 
completion by Mrs. Mary A. Wright of 
sixty years of continuous service as 
teacher in the Sunday-school. 


I give;’’ — the mind’s applause; the 
heart’s reverence; the soul's prayer. 

Please let me have.my membership. 

Yours very sincerely. 
A. A.M., Florida. 
Child-Rescue Dept., 

Care of THE DELINEATOR: 

I write immediately to ask you to en- 
roll me as a member of your league. I 
also want to ask you concerning the lit- 
tle tot, Esther, whose photo is shown. 
My husband and I are alone now. We 
have a son who was married last Fall. 
Since then the house is so lonely we do 
not know what to do. We are worth 
between sixteen and twenty thousand 
dollars. Weshould prize Esther highly. 
I certainly hope she will be permitted 
to come and make our home cheerful. 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. W. E. S., Wisconsin. 


CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


a temporary home where she is at present. 

Lillian needs no special plea in her behalf. 
The child of parents of good character, of 
American nationality, healthy, normal and 
attractive, she is a most desirable child for 
any one whose home is empty. She has the 
fair hair and blue eyes so greatly desired. 
She is affectionate and winsome, and is sure 
to fit into the home which opens to her. It 
is preferred that she be placed in the State 
of Connecticut. 

For further information address Child- 
Rescue Department, care of THE DELINE- 
ATOR, New York. 


The thoughtful housewife is 
more and more appreciating 
the advantages of RUBDRY 
TOWELS. 


Look for the sewed-on label. 
Note the nubby pure cotton 
fabric, which gives to the skin 


the rosy glow of youth. 


Each RUBDRY is enclosed 
in a neat package, which in- 
sures its reaching you clean, 
sterilized, and ready for use. 


Made in several sizes of 
varying prices, it meets all 
demands for a good towel. 


Two large, handsome 
sample wash cloths will 


be sent for your 

dealer's name and 10c. 

RUBDRY TOWEL CO., 
Providence, R. L 





SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL PACKAGE 








POWDER 


The Dry Sham- 
poo that cleanses © 
the hair without 
washing. 


W & B SWEDISH HAIR POWDER 
removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brush- 
ing, cleans the hair without oe and leaves 
it soft, clean and fluffy. Daily use keeps the 














hair in splendid a 
Trial size, Regular size 
(hy mail, 60c-) and larger sine, $1.00. 






For sale everywhere. If your dealer won't 
supply ptr send name with 10c re- 
ceivea al Trial Package and our pamphlet, 

**How to Have H me Hair 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dents | D. 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


ee 


ne: 7:Wia awe hrs s } 








F to you. Made to order In any style or apiian 
Read this offer: Elther of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled In one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 








but not more than shown fn ee ao. (order by Bumber), 
Silver Plate, 0 doz., sample, auc. 
Sterling Silver, 2. 80 doz., sample, 





Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the hi het ea solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, a 
erate prices. ee designs and estimates free. On 
showing hundreds of new styles In gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 146 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





, etc., at mod- ff 
talog Free, 
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by a youthful rather than a princely dig- 
nity. His appearance was appealing 
then, but when we saw him next it was 
touching. His suite had gone away to 
Biarritz after he had made the formal 
demand for the princess; he had break- 
fasted en famille with his fiancée and her 
relatives, and then he with the princess 
and her lady-in- waiting, Miss Minnie 
Cochrane, came out, quite unattended 
this time, and got into the waiting 
automobile. 

The king and the princess sat together 
on the back seat, Miss Cochrane with the 
chauffeur. The princess, wearing a gray 
cloth suit and little toque covered with 
a white veil, looked very grave, reserved 
and shy; the king beamed. Away they 
sped, and all along the route they passed 
people who were watching for this 
glimpse of royal lovers, for the word had 
gone abroad that it was a real romance 
between these two, and, because ‘‘all the 
world loves a lover,’’ hearts went out to 
the two young things who were boy and 
girl no less than king and princess. But 
they didn’t seem to see the world about 
them, so blinded were their eves as they 
looked into each other's faces, dazzled 
by ‘‘the light that never was on sea or 
land.”’ The oldest courtier looked with 
kindling and sympathetic gaze upon 
their sweethearting. Monsieur Paoli told 
me that he had never beheld anything so 
touching and so promising in a royal 
marriage, for here was youth to wed 
youth, and love to mate with love and 
rank and power that can influence na- 
tions. And then I, too, felt that if the 
Anglo-Saxon training of this young girl 
could be made helpfulin that Latin land 
to which the world owes much for its 
past, what an influence in high motives 
and noble progress would be the young 
sovereign’s consort of that venerable 
land! 

After that first day the king’s court- 
ing was even prettier and sweeter to see, 
because 1t was even more simply carried 
on, It was a wonder how he got time 
for sleep, so perpetually was he on the 
road between Biarritz and San Sebastian, 


or spinning about in one or another of. 


his thirty automobiles with the princess; 
sometimes her mother, somctimes Miss 
Cochrane, acting as chaperon, he himself 
usually “conducting” the machine. And 
now he did not, asin the first days, go to 
change his dress at the Hotel du Palais 
before presenting himself at the villa. 
Often, too, he came without his suite, 
Antonin proudly driving him. The gens 
d'armcs were still stationed along the 
highroad and were quite eager to chat if 
one so much as asked, ‘Has the king 
passed?” or “‘Which way does the king 
come to-day?” for the royal suitor had 
a very commonplace way of changing 
his mind about his route, so that the 
equerries themselves were puzzled to 
keep up with him, as they must, afar off, 
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KING CAME A-COURTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


if he would not allow them near him. 

One morning I was walking along a 
country road where I saw two peasants 
stop breaking stones to look at a distant 
object. 

‘What is it?” I asked, not making out 
the object. 

“The King of Spain,” answered one. 
Not knowing Mouriscot could be reach- 
ed that way, I asked, ‘‘Where is he 
going?” 

“To court the little princess down 
vonder.”’ The men laughed genially and 
one added, ‘Ah, c'cst un brave garyon!” 

Every body was now calling them “our 
young people.’”” Monsieur Paoli con- 
tinued his courtesies to me, and I was so 
enchanted with the pretty love-story 
that I went every day to the villa to 
watch it. It was no more the baron 
who came out to greet the arriving king, 
but the princess herself, and I am certain 
she must have been often watching be- 
hind a curtain or she could never have 
appeared so quickly as she did after a 
footman had gone in to announce His 
Majesty’s approach. She was always 
simply dressed—a suit of Scotch mix- 
ture for the motor-drives, with a tiny 
straw sailor hat and a bit of a veil, no 
longer worn over her face; sometimes a 
dark blue cloth skirt and light blue silk 
blouse. But one looked little at her gar- 
ments; her face, with its halo of sunny 
hair, was so bright, so radiantly happy, 


that one didn't care to miss a look of it. . 


And the king—as he dashed up, dropped 
his fur coat and sprang out of the car, a 
slight, boyish figure, hat in hand-—always 
wore a look of ardent joy. They would 
shake hands in a most British way; they 
spoke English usually, for the king knew 
the language well and the princess ‘‘had” 
little Spanish then, but when they were 
planting the two little lembcrica trees 
which they set up in the grove on the 
hill slope ‘in memory of a never-to-be- 
forgotten day,’’ as the king said, they 
were speaking French. 

So the happy days went on, though 
the formal announcement of the _ be- 
trothal was not made, for the Spanish 
Cortes would have to ratify the king's 
demand, and the queen-mother had not 
come to sanction her son’s choice; so we 
looked on anxiously, wondering whether 
something would, after all, spoil this real 
romance. Then one day word came 
that the queen-mother was on her way. 
Everybody went tosee her arrive. I was 
fortunate, as usual, in being ‘‘placed.” 
She was coming by automobile, but pres- 
ently it was whispered that her car had 
broken down en route. Monsieur Paoli 
didn’t know what to do; the mayor of 
Biarritz and the Spanish consul were 
waiting to present bouquets, and people 
were beginning to believe that this 
might be an excuse for the queen not to 
visit the princess. Then the line of gens 
d’urmics began to move up the road; then 


followed the landeau motor-car in which 
sat the queen holding her bouquets and 
smilingly bowing right and left. At the 
door of Mouriscot she was met by the 
king and his suite, the baron and Prince 
Alexander. The ladies were within. 

That was the last formality, and then 
once more “‘our young people,” with 
democratic freedom, became the boy- 
and-girl sweethearts it made one glad to 
see. The morrow was to be their last 
day of this first happiness. The signifi- 
cance of their story moved me greatly, 
and in a wakeful hour of that night my 
thoughts wove themselves into a form 
that might hold them. When I met my 
press friends later, to their eager ‘Are 
you not glad we made you come that 
first day’ Wasn’t it worth seeing?” I 
showed the lines. An excitement ensued. 
“Jolly!” cried the ruddy-cheeked Lon- 
doner. “Why, you'll have to present 
them to the princess and I’ll snap-shot 
you!” 

But I refused his entreaty and all the 
others, too. They appealed to Monsieur 
Paoli. He took the paper—I think he 
couldn't read the English but he said: 
“It is addressed to the king and the 
princess,"’ and, carrying it with him, he 
walked away into the villa. At that 
moment the king, who was late this last 
day of all, arrived. Monsieur Paoli did 
not return. 

After some time, “‘Come,’’ said my 
friends, ‘‘your sonnet is in good hands." 
And as we went away through the woods 
of the Pyrenean Bois de Boulogne, they 
said with assurance, ‘Now you'll give us 
each a copy of the lines for our papers.” 
Nor could they understand, after long 
argument, that it was loyalty to my own 
land that made me refuse. If it was ever 
to be published at all, I felt that America 
should have it first. 

The following day, on a post-card pic- 
turing the Basque villa I shall alwavs 
remember, came the assurance of the 
pleasure these few words gave: 


To the Princess and the King 


O royal lovers all the world would fain 
Offer its tribute to your treasure fair: 
Your joy of love, of youth, and all the 
‘rare 

Grand promise in a kingdom that shall gain, 

Through you who'llrule itina happy reign, 
That holy thing—love for all men: and 

dare 
Nation to hate a nation while the glare 
That, gladsome, lights your throne illumincs 
Spain! 


So may your lives be bright as these glad 
days 


When, from the sea to purple mountain 
far, 
The flowers have sprung to bloom along your 
ways, 
The day has smiled, the night has raised 
your star, 


And evermore may soft Castilian lays 
Chant: “Love is sweet, ast es lu vidual” 
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THROUGH THE MIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


I caressed him I had again, as on the 
evening of my arrival, the disagreeable 
sensation of being watched. And again, 
glancing up quickly, did I, or did I not, 
see a face at the upper hall-window? 
For the moment I was sure that I saw : 
wan young face —but what nonsense! 
If any sad-eyed girl were in the house I 
must have seen her before. 


(Lattr.) My nerves do not seem to 
be quite right; I hope I am not going to 
be ill. Remembering just now some- 
thing that I had wished to say to Mrs. 
Eldreen at supper, I took my candle and 
went down-stairs in search of her. Go- 
ing as far as the kitchen without finding 
her, I returned to knock at the bedroom 
door. There was no answer. I tapped 
again. Silence. I turned the knob 
gently and looked in. The little room 
was empty. There was a patchwork 
quilt spread over the bed, but I saw 
that this was to preserve the mattress 
from dust; the bed was unmade, and 
the room close and musty from disuse. 

Imagining that I heard a faint rust- 
ling behind me, and feeling a trifle guilty 
over having trespassed, I turned quick- 
ly, expecting to be confronted by my 
landlady. The doorway was empty. 
But in the dim, old-fashioned mirror 
hanging opposite I thought I saw the 
reflection of a tear-stained face. 

It must, of course, have been but a 
shadow thrown by the flickering light 
from my candle; but I hate to think of 
it. I am glad to be back in my room. 
I wish the collie were not so uneasy. 

Where, I wonder, does Mrs. Eldreen 
sleep? Ah!— how disgraceful! I nev- 
er thought that I should start so at 
the banging of a window-shutter! The 
wind has changed. We may hope for a 
clear day to-morrow. 


Saturday. No noises last night; to- 
day the sun shines. Curiously enough, 
the dog and I appear to depend upon 
the weather for our happiness. With 
sunshine and a gay west wind our spirits 
are high; come rain or fog and—but of 
what use dwelling upon disagreeables? 

Imaginary disagreeables, I wonder? 


Sunday. Another beautiful day. I 
wanted to go to church, but I had not 
the heart to leave the poor dog shut up 
in this dismal house all alone. 


Monday. A sunshiny morning, and 
cheerful home letters. But the after- 
noon has been sad, the mist rolling in 
again and Sir Walter restless and dis- 
contented. Perhaps the poor fellow 
was disappointed that we took such a 
short walk after supper. I wish now 
that I had gone on, that I had not pre- 
tended that I thought the fog was bad 
for this trouble with my eyes 

The truth is that when I thought I 
saw, far down the lane—but very likely 
I only imagined it, or, more likely still, 





there really was some one. Still—— 
(Later.) There really must be seme- 


thing the matter with my eyes! A few 
moments ago [ heard the old gate creak, 
and [ jumped up and looked out. Then 
I saw so plainly—a terrified young girl 
running, as though pursued, up the 
path to the house. Before I had time 
even to form the thought that this was 
the same girl I had seen in the lane, I 
realized that again my eyes had played 
me false. The moving object I had 
tuken for a girl's figure was but one of 
the lower branches of these melancholy 
trees, swaying across the encroaching 
box that smothers the path. 

When I turned from the window the 
collie was standing in the middle of the 
room, his eyes fixed intently upon the 
door, his ears cocked, listening. I 
could hear nothing, but, glad to distract 
my mind from my own _ worrying 





—_——— 








thoughts, I hastened forward to open 
the door, thinking that this was what he 
wanted. But he sprang in front of me, 
shivering, and pushed against me until 
I retreated to the lounge and sat down. 
I cannot soothe him. As I write he 
watches the door, occasionally trans- 
ferring his uneasy gaze to me. His 
behavior, added to my discomfort in 
regard to my eyes, makes me unhappy. 

I am sorry that I came here. It is 
too lonely—too shut in. The dreary 
trees, huddled so close about the de- 
caying house, are now whispering and 
moaning as if complaining of the east 
wind. I dislike the way in which the 
branches, like fumbling fingers, crawl 
across the window-panes, and I find 
that the dog and I are alone in the 
house. Mrs. Eldreen has fitted up for 
herself what was once a workshop, near 
the barn. She expects to need all her 
rooms for boarders later on. 


Tuesday morning, five o’clock. Ihave 
had a weary night. The poor dog 
waked me at half-past twelve, trembling 
as if with ague. I lighted my candle. 
He crouched on the edge of the bed 
staring at the board partition that sepa- 
rates the room from the narrow entry. 
His ears were cocked as if he heard some- 
thing. I got up and listened. 

There was an odd sound as if some- 
thing were being dragged along the floor 
outside. The dog moaned suddenly 
and shrank back close to me. I put 
my arm around him and tried to speak, 
wishing to soothe the terrified creature. 
Somehow the words would not come. 
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g== Let me teach YOU om, 


Beauty Culture 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
hundreds of women who 
wrote for this free book are 
now earning from 


°15 0°35 Weekly 


in a refined profession. 
You can do the same. 





This free book tells all about 
Beauty Culture and how | 
teach women in their own 
home — by mail—to become 


expert operators in 

MANICURING 

HAIR DRESSING 

MARCEL WAVING 

SCALP TREATMENT 

FACIAL MASSAGE 

SHAMPOOING 
I also furnish valuable form- 
ulas for making Flesh Food, 
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THE DELINEATOR 


I felt strangely faint, breathless, unlike 
myself. I listened intently—I might 
say crazily, for my brain seemed turn- 
ing with a dread of I know not what. 

The dull sound ceased and a long si- 
lence followed,—a silence that hurt the 
heart. The dog held his breath—every 
muscle rigid—waiting. Then there came 
the curious scraping noise that is made 
by a mason’s trowel on bricks. 

I forced myself to get up. I wrapped 
a shaw] about me; I took the candle ina 
hand that shook most shamefully, and 
started for the door. It seemed to me 
that some weak thing was in need of 
help; that some horror lurked outside. 
I was afraid as I have never before been 
afraid in my life—of what, | do not 
know. But stronger than this fear was 
the dread of failing through cowardice 
to do my duty. I opened the door. 


A blast of wind from the northwest 
roared suddenly down upon the old 
house. The shutters creaked, the win- 





dows rattled, and my candle was snuffed 
out. I felt my way back to the table 
by my bedside, found the matches, re- 
lighted the candle. My nervous attack 
had vanished. I went out and inspect- 
ed the vacant rooms and entry without 
fear. The dog trotted comfortably 
along. His nightmare, too, was over. 

There seems to have been a closet 
built where the fireplace must once 
have been, close against the old chim- 
ney, but it has been walled up. 

I cannot decide what to do. I came 
for the month of June. I have not 
courage to tell father of my discomfort 
—and I lack courage to remain. 


Tuesday evening. After thinking over 
the matter all the morning, I made 
up my mind to go home, and went to 
Mrs. Eldreen’s quarters to tell her so, 
but she has persuaded me to remain at 
least until Monday. She expects peo- 
ple the last of this week—I wonder if 
she was telling the truth!—and thinks 
that I will then find the place more 
cheerful. This old house belongs to 
her; it was left her late husband by his 
great uncle. As she has been unable to 
rent it, she thought that she would live 
in it herself this Summer, and try to 
make it pay. 

I am not usually given to petty curi- 
osity, but just now when the stage- 
driver was here bringing me a package 
I found myself anxious to ask him ques- 
tions about this house and its former 
occupants. He seemed very unwilling 
to talk. Finally, he said that he had 
not known the old man who, with his 
wife and their servant, a bound girl, had 
lived here for two years. At the end of 
that time the old woman died, and the 
man shut up the house and went away. 

“And the bound girl,’’ I heard my- 


self asking him; ‘‘what became of her?” 

‘‘That’s more than I can tell,’’ was 
the answer; and the stage rattled away. 

Sir Walter insisted upon my tuking 
him for a walk, but I did not gofar. I 
am tired; I dread the night; I wish now 
that I had not promised to stay. 

I wonder in which room the old 
woman died. Poorcreature! This was a 
dreary place for an old woman; but she 
had the young girl to depend upon— 
the bound girl. I fancy that the old 
man—(Did I hear the gate creak? I 
will not look out. What could I see if 
I did? Nothing—scarce the reflection 
of the fire. A cheery blaze upon the 
hearth here, but, outside, a witch-fire 
flaming up between the moss-grown 
tree-trunks)—the old man must have 
been niggardly, perhaps brutal. The 
stage-driver looked so disapproving. 


Wednesday evening. 1 took Sir Wal- 
ter for a walk after supper, but I fol- 
lowed the highroad instead of going to 
the sea. I had not gone far when I had 
a most delightful surprise, for whom 
should I meet but father’s old friend, 
Professor Fadd! I think that never 
before was I so glad to see his kind face. 
He turned aside to accompany me home. 
saying that he was on a walking tour, 
making what Long Islanders call ‘‘the 
cruise of the island.’’ Somehow, long 
before we had reached the old house, I 
had told him how uncomfortable the 
dog and I had been! 

‘IT am ashamed now of my silly fan- 
cies,’’ I said, and I laughed a trifle hys- 
terically. ‘‘I dare say that my nerv- 
ousness has infected poor Sir Walter.”’ 

Mr. Fadd did not join in my mirth, 
neither did he express surprise at my 
nonsense—but nothing surprises Mr. 
Fadd. I suppose that to a man who 
has lived as long in out-of-the-way places 
as he—Persia, India, Thibet—nothing 
seems surprising. He has such courteous 
ways. It pleases me that he has decided 
to spend a few days here. Indeed, he 
says he promised father that he would 
stop and see how I was getting on. 

I heard some one in the passage just 
now, and there was Mr. Fadd examin- 
ing and admiring the old chimney. He 
pronounces it wonderfully thick. 


Thursday evening. This morning was 
perfect—so bright and beautiful. Mr. 
Fadd was delighted with everything. 
I was very sorry when, at six o’clock 
this afternoon, a fog began to roll in. 
We walked to the sea after supper, how- 
ever. The sunset was blotted out by a 
shroud of mist, which turned the fog on 
all sides to an ugly dull red. The long 
line of beach was vague, yet unending. 
The big, black waves rolling sullenly 
ashore appeared gigantic, towering up 
under the shifting veil of mist. 

Mr. Fadd began to talk, and the sub- 
ject he chose to dwell upon was death. 
He spoke of the desire—shared by all 
the various peoples who inhabit the 
earth—for decent burial: of the wish 
of some for splendid tombs; of the long- 
ing of the many to be kindly, if not ten- 


derly, remembered. And he went on 
to say that this feeling was so strongly 
implanted in the human breast that 
some even believed that the semblance 
of those who had not been laid to rest in 
consecrated ground could haunt the 
living—imploring that this last act of 
reverence be done. He commented 
upon the old belief that murder will out; 
and the old-fashioned notion that those 
foully done to death would haunt the 
scene of their last agony till the liv- 
ing would avenge them. 

I jumped up. “I think that it must 
be time to go home,” I said. I could 
not bring myself to listen longer. 

The end of the lane, stretching away 
before us was hidden by the mist which 
grew thicker every moment. The dog 
kept close at my side; he looked dispirit- 
ed and tired out. Mr. Fadd had relapsed 
into silence. Suddenly I caught his arm. 

**Look!’’ I cried, ‘‘there she is! I 
knew that I could not have been mis- 
taken. Wait, she'll be here directly and 
I must speak to her S 

And then [I sank down beside the 
roadside feeling quite ill, for somehow it 
was more than I could bear. I had 
been so sure that I saw her. The col- 
lie, crouching close beside me, whined. 

Mr. Fadd was very kind. He assured 
me, over and over again, that the mis- 
cake was very natural, the fog making 
the fence-posts look like human beings. 
And he said he quite understood that I 
might feel odd and upset in the sudden 
revulsion of feeling. 

He made me lean upon his arm when 
we moved on slowly up the lane, and 
talked pleasantly upon all manner of 
cheerful things. When we reached the 
gate I stopped to rest. Sir Walter was 
lagging far behind. Then—I wish I could 
shake off the impression it has left—I 
knew some one was looking down at us 





*‘Afay have taken it?’ Angelica mur- 
mured crushingly. ‘‘Why, of course. 
Besides he wants to see—me."’ 

It was Saturday and, as it happened, 
Mercy and Pufty were both going shop- 
ping and they were on the same train 
with Angelica. She was sufficiently 
friendly on the way down, made a lan- 
guid third ina hansom afterward, and 
even invited them to be her guests for 
some chocolate in a celebrated Fifth 
Avenue tea-room. 

They left her at the door of the pub- 
lishing house and went on their way, 
but soon Puffy discovered that her chate- 
laine bag into which all her own and 
Mercy’s money had been put for safety 
had been carried off by Angelica. 

‘It s a mercy she didn’t carry off the 
tea-room spoons!”’ Puffy snapped; ‘‘she’s 
absent-minded enough for anything. 
Well, anyway,’ she added gleefully, 
‘“‘we’ll see her hero now.’’ And they 
retraced their steps. 

They found an impressive solemnity 
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from the upper window. I closed my 
lips tightly, determined not to bet-ay 
my weakness, and, feeling very fa: 1t 
and queer, forced myself to glance up ai 
the house. 

There was no one at the hall-window. 
Yet [had the dreadful feeling that a face, 
a young girl's face, with tear-stained 
eyes, had been pressed close against the 
pane. I could not—nor can I—rid my- 
self of the belief that had I turned but 
an instant sooner I must have seen it. 

I leaned against the rotten gate-post; 
it swayed under my weight. I thanked 
heaven that Mr. Fadd did not notice 
me, for I knew that even my lips were 
white. No, he was absorbed in watch- 
ing the dog, who was walking slowly 
toward us, his eyes fixed upon the upper 
windows of the house. The creature 
looked afraid. 

After a long moment, Mr. Fadd 
glanced curiously from the dog to me. 
But I could not guess his thoughts, and 
he asked no questions, either then or 
later. When I said good-night, how- 
ever, he insisted that I should drink a 
glass of cordial before going to bed. 


Friday. Islept so very, very heavily 
last night, and did not wake until late 
this morning. I feel thoroughly rested, 
and much strengthened as to nerves. 

A southwest breeze is sweeping in 
across the meadows. Sea and sky are 
like two great sapphires. The robins 
and meadow-larks are blending their 
sweet voices—yet I wish I were at home! 


Saturday. Iam leaving here at noon 
to-day. I must get awav! The sad 
memories of this place will, I fear, re- 
main with me always. 

Yesterday morning I saw Mr. Fadd 
bringing in a big box from the farm. I 
asked him what he wanted with a box 
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presiding over the publishing offices. 
They saw ‘‘Reception-Room’’ printed 
on a door and they stepped in here to 
await the arrival of some one who would 
find Angelica for them. A voice floated 
over the glass partition and ruffled the 
church-like quiet—a deep, forcible, caus- 
tic man’s voice. 

‘‘My dear Miss Dinwiddie,” said the 
voice, ‘‘I would not be so brutally frank 
with you, but I want to put you on the 
right track. You may have some tal- 
ent for writing—lI can’t be sure. But 
certainly this that you have submitted 
to our firm, and call ‘Love’s Surrender,’ 
is utter rubbish.”’ 

Mercy started to leave, but Puffy 
held her fast. ‘‘Hush! Let’s hear all 
the revolting details,’ she whispered 
with spiteful gaiety. 

“Now,” the man’s voice continued, 
‘“‘you lay some of your first scenes in 
Paris—you'’ve never been there ?”’ 

“No, sir.’’ Could this diffident, re- 
spectful voice be Angelica’s? 
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of that size. He answered that it was 
smaller than those generally used. By 
and by he asked if I could help him pick 
violets. We gathered a very great 
many. He said that he wished to line 
the box with them. 

On the way to my room I looked 
along the narrow entry. Then—I 
don't know why—I went to the chim- 
ney and stared at the walled-up chest. 
The dull light from the distant window 
made the plaster look odd. It seemed 
to me that it smelled fresh. I touched 
it gently. It was fresh—it was damp! 

I ran to my room and opening the 
window leaned out. I felt the need of 
air. I hurriedly put two and two to- 
gether. The mosaic formed of these 
broken bits of fact and thoughts fright- 
ened me. I took from my trunk the 
beautifully embroidered white crépe 
shaw] that mother used to wear. It 
was fragrant with the scent of rose- 
leaves—mother loved roses. I went 
to Mr. Fadd’s door and knocked. 

“You may find this useful,’’ I faltered. 
I could scarcely speak, because of the 
tiresome tears that would keep coming. 

He took the shawl very gently from 
my trembling fingers. 

It was midnight when we set out to- 
gether. Thank God. the stars were shin- 
ing! The little lonely graveyard was 
scarce a half-mile distant. 

In a secluded corner he scooped a 
shallow bed—and there laid his burden. 
I recited the splendid promises of the 
beautiful words of our burial service. 
The sea chanted a solemn requiem. 

Bay-bushes and the wild rose, grow- 
ing under pine-trees, screen that rest- 
ing-place. God grant that the sleep 
be peaceful! 

But some man will say, ‘‘How are the 
dead raised up? And with what body 
do they come?’’ 


“I thought not,’’ was the slightly 
amused answer. ‘You carry the story 
into Russia—you’ve never been in 
Russia ?”’ 


“No, sir.’’ 
“IT thought not. Then you conclude 
with Egypt. What I suppose you con- 


sider a great love-scene happens right 
in front of the pyramids at two o'clock 
in the morning—you've never been in 
Egypt?” 

‘*No, Sir.”’ 

“Your own answers, Miss Dinwiddie, 
have told the story better than any 
words of mine. You write of what you 
never saw; of people entirely different 
from those with whom you come in con- 
tact; of experiences quite outside your 
knowledge or your observation. And 
the result ?—an absurd story, a hodge- 
podge of impressions gained from a 
knowledge of morbid French fiction! I 
say all this to you because your uncle is 
one of my closest friends, and because 
you are very young, little more than a 
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child. Be real in yourself and in your 
work. Don't pose—don't dress whim- 
sically. Such things belong to medioc- 


rity, by which it wins a spurious atten- 
tion. If you cease trying to be some- 
thing you are not, Miss Dinwiddie, if 
you study life at first hand, you will im- 
prove astonishingly, and some time— 
after you have really lived vourself—it 
may be that you will write something 
worth while. This I urge you, in the 
kindest spirit, to burn!’ 

The silence was broken only by the 
door next to theirs beiny abruptly opened 
into the big room and Angelica stepping 
out. They shrank back into shadow, but 
could see, as she passed, that her lan- 
guor and assurance had given way to 
a look of panic and discomfiture. 

“Sha’n’t I have the manuscript ex- 
pressed for you?’ they heard the pub- 
lisher say, as he followed Angelica. At 
sight of him they gasped and gave each 
other a stupefied look. He had certainly 
lived at least forty-five years; had a sen- 
sible, pleasant, bearded face, a short, 
sturdy figure, and gazed keenly at the 
world through gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

They were not seen in their retreat, 
and were able, a few moments later, to 
creep out and overtake Angelica as she 
was about to cross Broadway. 

“Don't let her know we heard,” said 
Mercy, a touch of the quality for which 
she was named in her voice. 

“Say nothing!’ Puffy exclaimed. 
‘‘Let her brag more? Tell more lies? 
Well, rather not!” 

And then Angelica’s Waterloo dawn- 
ed in earnest. Puffy had enough vin- 
dictive pleasure during the next half- 
hour to satisfy even her. She sympa- 
thized with and encouraged Angelica 
with an air of patronage. She said it 
must be awful for a girl to fancy her- 
self a genius and then discover she had 
made a fool of herself. She lampooned 
her with ironical sympathy until they 
reached the Grand Central Station. 

“T can’t say,’’ was Puffy’s last thrust, 
“that your description of the publisher 
was very exact. I couldn't discover any 
‘lithe magnificence’ about him, and I 
couldn't be sure his eyes were ‘violet but 
black in shadow,’ because his spectacles 
were so enormous. Come on, Mercy!” 
She ran on to the doors and beckoned 
to a hansom. “I think that'll do her 
for awhile,’ she said with a toss of her 
head. 

Mercy was struggling to understand 
Angelica. It was true she had bragged, 
had told falsehoods; and yet somehow 
she did not seem contemptible to Mercy, 
but rather, in her rich, bedraggled 
dress, romantic hat, untidy hair and 
with her rejected novel in her arms, a 
very pitiful figure indeed. 

Meanwhile, something important had 
happened at Pencriff. Of course, there 
had been comment and jealousy be- 
cause of her exclusive intimacy with 
Mercy and Puffy. Many of the seniors 
had never even seen her room. On 
this afternoon the housekeeper had 
taken advantage of Angelica’s absence 
to have the windows cleaned. The door 
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was standing wide open as Madge Brent, 
Cyvrthia Greyson and a little ‘‘Fresh”’ 
wl 9 was a ‘'crush” of Cynthia’s came 
@uwn the hail together. But they came 
to a dead stop before Angelica’s door, 
which the maid had left standing open. 

The impulse to step within and gaze 
about followed. The divan was of a 
burnt-orange velvet and so were the 
dozen pillows heaped upon it; a huge 
“Winged Victory’’ in plaster seemed 
bearing down upon them from a corner; 
curious dull curtains as gauzy as cob- 
webs clung to the glass, tempering the 
daylight to dusk; on a long, impro- 
vised shelf a bronze Buddha squatted 
beside a vase of lilies, with a yellow- 
covered French novel on either side; 
the desk was an untidy mass of pens, 
half-torn sheets of foolscap, dead violets 
and heavily monogramed note-paper. 

“What a place! Fancy her red hair 
against those orange pillows!’’ Madge 
Brent mocked. 

“Oh, that daring contrast would be 
rather ripping!’’ said Cynthia ‘*but some- 
how the place makes me think of a palm- 
ist’s that I went toonce. What a pecu- 
liar odor! Do you get it?’ . 

Madge sniffed at the desk. ‘‘It comes 
from here—she's forgotten to lock it.” 

“I'll not snoop into her desk,”’ said 
Cynthia hastily, and hurried to the door. 

As she did so Madge daringly pulled 
up the desk top and brought Cynthia to 
a standstill on the threshold by her gasp- 
ing, ‘‘Well—of all things!’’ 

It was at this second that chance ar- 
ranged to have Miss Hensley pass the 
door. After a comprehensive glance at 
the intruders, she stepped in and looked 
over Madge’s shoulder. She saw a re- 
cess filled with an astonishing jumble of 
things, prominent among them a bottle 
of vinegar and a plate holding six ut- 
terly decayed apples which gave out a 
musty, destroying sweetness. 

Miss Hensley turned sharply to 
Madge. ‘You had no right to open an- 
other person’s desk. Never do it again. 
Meanwhile, I'll take charge of these,” 
and she left, carrying the vinegar in 
one hand, the moldering apples held 
out at arm’s length in the other. 

Angelica was heart-sick. The pub- 
lisher’s words had left her spiritually 
bruised. But romance was honestly a 
part of her very blood; so, instead 
of going to her warm, shaded room 
and there crying her eyes out, she 
did the same thing at a stile on a shelter- 
ed by-road, while the Winter sunset flung 
its metallic tints over her lonely figure, 


or at least these were the words in which . 


Angelica instinctively felt her own de- 
scription. She was there by the stile, 
gazing at the manuscript and thinking 
that ‘‘hope was dead,” and her *‘dreams 
were Dead Sea fruit,’ when Puffy and 
Mercy reached Pencriff in the school 
‘bus. They were at once informed of 
Angelica’s unmasking and imminent 
punishment. 

““Choice!’’ cried Puffy, giving herself a 
hug. “Oh, don’t you wish, Mercy, 
that we could see Miss Pencriff natl An- 
gelica with that wolfish smile of hers?’’ 


On the heels of this speech, Mercy 
declared herself. ‘‘Puffy Sloat, do you 
value my friendship or do you not ?’’ she 
asked in a trembling, excited voice. 

“Why, of course,” said Puffy, who 
could be awed by her adored Mercy. 

“Then you're to come with me to Miss 
Pencritf and stand up with all your might 
for Angelica Dinwiddie.” 

“Why, I'll do no such thing! You 
may like her lies and airs. J don't.” 

“Then I'll go myself,’ said Mercy, 
“and I warn you, Puffy Sloat, that if 
you try to nag Angelica Dinwiddie you 
won't find it so easy, for you'll have me 
to reckon with.”’ 

Puffy loved Mercy too sincerely to let 
her go like this. She leaped to her side 
and fairly shook her. ‘'I’d rather have 
your little finger than the whole school, 
and she's not going to come between us. 
But how can you like her? Didn't she 
lie? Didn’t she brag? Isn't shea freak, 
having those apples and things?’ 

‘““T’ve been thinking about Angelica a 
lot,’’ said Mercy, ‘‘and there's one thing 
sure—that she has a different sort of 
brain from the rest of us. Talking that 
way about the publisher didn’t seem 
like a veal lie to her. Maybe it was 
the way she’d hoped to find him and 
didn’t. About her bragging—well, she 
had to crawl in the gravel to-day, and 
we Sat there and listened, and we had 
no right to listen. She likes being pale, 
so she sneaked in vinegar. I understand 
about the apples, too, for I remember 
her telling me once that she had read 
that either Schiller or Goethe—I forget 
which—couldn’t write a stroke unless he 
had a plate of rotting apples beside him, 
as their aroma inspired him—that was 
the way Angelica described it. So she 
thought she’d have some apples, too.”’ 

‘‘T tell you, Puffy Sloat, that I know 
Angelica is feeling worse this minute 
than we could ever feel, because in spite 
of all this tommy -rot she is, somehow, 
different from us. .Now will you come 
with me to Miss Pencriff and tell her 
what whacks poor Angelica got to-day, 
help me explain, and ask her to let her 
off easy? Will you, Puffy Sloat?” 

And Puffy, after a look at Mercy’s 
earnest face, swallowed hard and went. 

As Mercy was passing Angelica’s door 
late that night she heardasob. Aftera 
hesitating knock she opened the door. 

Angelica was sitting on the hearth-rug 
tearing up her manuscript slowly, bit by 
bit, and burning it in the grate. 

‘*You overheard what he said to-day,’’ 
she sniffed abjectly as Mercy knelt beside 
her. ‘‘And the worst of it is, I see now 
he’s right. J must begin all over again 
—differently.’’ Her hot, trembling hand 
had sought Mercy’s. ‘Miss Pencriff 
was awfully nice to me. She told me 
about you and Puffy standing up for 
me,’’— here Angelica blew her nose 
miserably ,—‘‘and that’s made me feel 
likeatoad. I wasaregular beast to you 
both—and you've been an—an—angel 
to me!’’ she sobbed. 

‘‘Let’s all begin over again—different- 
ly,’’? Mercy said, and gave Angelica a 
healthy, hearty hug. 
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ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


instruments in the production of the 
poltergeist phenomena. A mandolin 
plays itself; the keys of a typewriter 
strike of themselves; an invisible some- 
thing ripples over the keys of a piano; an 
electric light switch is closed repeatedly 
(a switch several feet from Eusapia 
while her limbs are carefully controlled) ; 
a tiny electric dynamo is wound up and 
set going; a vase of flowers is transport- 
ed about the room. These things hap- 
pen, and are attested to by unimpeach- 
able witnesses. 

What causes them? ‘Astral hands?’’ 
Hands, formed of some substance of 
which we know nothing, shot out from 
the body of the medium at will in dif- 
ferent directions and at lightning speed. 

‘** What a colossal fabrication!’’ the 
reader may exclaim. Why, that’s abso- 
lutely impossible.”’ 

Impossible ? The scientist is coming 
to the point where he no longer dares 
call anything ‘‘impossible.’’ Impossible? 
When these pseudo-limbs have been 
seen and handled, not once, but re- 
peatedly? 

Dr. Giuseppe Venzano saw a mon- 
strous shadowing arm spring out spon- 
taneously from Eusapia’s shoulder and 
grasp a glass of water. Three other 
scientists present simultaneously wit- 
nessed the same thing. | 

‘‘At another time,’ says Bottazzi, 
‘later on, the same hand [the black 
hand of which mention has already been 
made] was placed on my right forearm. 
I saw a human hand, this time of natural 
color, and I felt with mine the back of a 
lukewarm hand, rough and nervous. 
The hand dissolued—I saw 1t with my 
own eyes—and retreated as ij into Mme. 
Paladino's body, describing a curv.” 

Fontenay gives a more detailed and 
significant description of these material- 


ized hands in their typical form. ‘‘The 
materialization was incomplete.’ he 
says, ‘‘or seemed so to me. It did not 


appear very solid, and, although the 
apparition was very rapid, it seemed to 
me that the fingers were not all distinct 
and separate from each other. I had 
the impression of an enormous crab’s- 
claw, rather than of a real hand. Im- 
agine a lined mitten, or rather a very 
large hand, of which the thumb and 
forefinger were pressed together, and the 
three other fingers also pressed together. 
This apparition was seen and described, 
as I have just described it, with very 
slight variations, by the majority of 
those present.”’ 

The hands, we are told, were of various 
sizes, some gigantic in dimensions, some 
normal; and, lest there be any mistake 
about their objective reality, Bottazzi 
had photographs taken of them. On 
another occasion, near the close of a sit- 
ting, the cabinet was opened somewhat 
inadvertently, and the ghostly frag- 
ments of arms and legs were found lying 
inside. 

The apparitions or materializations,” 


says Bottazzi, at another time, ‘‘were 
numerous and multiple. I saw hands 
and closed fists appear over Mme. Pala- 
dino’s head, in the opening between the 
curtains; sometimes they were of ordi- 
nary size, at others at least three times 
larger than Mme. Paladino’s hand and 
fist. Twice I advanced my hand rapid- 
ly to seize them, chiefly because those 
farthest off affirmed that these were 
objects presented by the usual invisible 
hand, but I was always too late; the 
apparition dissolved and I found the 
space vacant.”’ 

Galeotti, who happened to be holding 
Eusapia’s right arm, suddenly cried: 
‘IT see two left arms identical in appear- 
ance. One ison the little table, and it is 
that which Mme. Bottazzi touches. 
[Mme. Bottazzi was ‘‘controlling’’ the 
medium on the other side.} The other 
seems to come out of the medium’s shoul- 
der, to approach and touch Mme. Bottazest 
and then return and melt into the medium’s 
body again. This is not an hallucina- 
tion. I am awake, I am conscious of 
two simultaneous visual sensations, 
which I experience when Mme. Bottazzi 
says she has been touched.” 


Remarkable Luminous Appearances 


Another remarkable phenomenon of 
which mention should be made in con- 
nection with Eusapia’s manifestations, 
was the strange lights which appeared. 
In the fourth sitting, simultaneous 
with the materia izations, little curling 
tongues of flame, pale mauve in color, 
had floated across the curtains of the 
cabinet. At other times these flames 
appeared above Eusapia's head. ‘‘They 
seemed to me,’’ says Bottazzi, “like little 
flames, in size like those of an ordinary 
candle, but shorter and not of yellow 
light, but rather violet, more luminous in 
the center, more attenuated at the 
periphery; they seemed to disengage 
themselves from the body of the medium 
then rose with a slow, undulating move- 
ment, dissolving into space.’ At the 
Turin sittings lights appeared which also 
‘started from the medium’s head,”’ but 
they ‘were projected like a minute 
Roman candle.” 

What was the cause of these lumin- 
ous appearances, not uncommon at 
spiritualistic séances, but rarely, if ever 
before under expert scientific observa- 
tion? In the light of the recent dis- 
coveries of the Curies, the answer came 
almost spontaneously— Might they not 
be some form of radioactivity? 

And experiment seemed to confirm 
the suggestion. Flammarion noted a 
‘“‘diaphanous luminosity” issuing from 
the ‘“‘hole,’’ as well as round the fingers, 
almost forming ‘‘a second misshapen 
outline.’ Lombroso, in corroboration, 
noted that by merely holding a photo- 
plate, masked by three thicknesses of 
light-proof paper in her hand, an X-ray- 
like print of her index-finger was made 
on the plate as if there were radio- 
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activity therein. Simultaneously her 
hand shuddered convulsively and she 
went into the trance state. 


Are “Spirits” Merely Radio-Active Matter? 


Lombroso, in fact, goes even further, 
and, in a careful summing up of the 
Paladino phenomena recently published, 
advances the daring theory that the 
spiritual agents themselves are composed 
of radio-active matter. The theory, 
coming from such a source, is indeed 
epoch-making, and his statement of it 
deserves to be quoted in his own words. 

‘*This is the first occasion, if I am not 
mistaken,” he says, “that we have come 
into intimate experimental contact with 
these phenomena—l] will even say with 
the organism called spirit, with these 
transitory, impalpable representatives 
of the life beyond, the existence of 
which is both maintained and disputed, 
through fear or through respect for 
universal tradition, renewed, as it is, by 
thousands of facts which occur constant- 
ly under our very eyes. And we find, 
as I foresaw some years ago, that these 
bodies belong to that other state of mat- 
ter, the radiant state, which has now a 
sure foothold in science, and which is 
the only hypothesis which can reconcile 
the ancient universal belief in the per- 
sistence of some manifestation of life 
after death with the results of science.”’ 

In fact, wonderful as these phenom- 
ena seem, their trend seems not at all in 
support of a spiritualistic hypothesis. 
Those who know most are still chary of 
explanation; but the greater part of the 
explanations that have been attempted 
have been along biological lines. 

The idea of an ‘‘astral body,” of the 
power of the human personality to pro- 
ject to a distance a more or less sub- 
stantial image of itself, is not a new one 
to the student of occultism. Already, 
too, in the study of hypnotization De 
Rochas had taught the possibility of 
what he termed the ‘‘fluidic double.” 
Tle claimed that in the trance state the 
psychic herself, or the hypnotizer if the 
trance be hypnotic, is able to externalize 
limbs or even the complete body of the 
entranced subject. This “astral” ex- 
ternalization is visible to the subject asa 
cloud of smoky vapor, to the others 
present it is generally invisible. 


Scientific Proof of the Astral Body 


Yet De Rochas claims to demonstrate 
the objective existence of the astral 
body. For instance, unnoticed by the 
psychic, he pinches the air where he 
thinks the astral body may be floating; 
and there is a resulting reflex on the 
corresponding portion of the body of the 
psychic. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Morselli has discovered 
with Eusapia a marked ‘‘externalization 
of sensibility,’ has succeeded in making 
her feel pin-pricks in the air (her eyes 
being closed) an inch or two away. 

We have not yet considered one re- 
markable feature—the synchronism in 
movement between Eusapia’s ‘‘astral’’ 
limbs and her natural body. At the 
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earliest Naples sittings Flammarion 
noticed that almost imperceptible tre- 
mors of ‘Eusapia’s hand coincided with 
blows struck several feet away appar- 
ently by an invisible hand. Somewhat 
later it was recorded that the impression 
of hands in clay synchronized with little 
convulsive pushes of Eusapia’s hands. 

But in these astounding Bottazzi sit- 
tings the correspondence was too com- 
plete to be mere coincidence. When 
the little table before mentioned com- 
menced to move about the room it was 
seen that each little jerking movement 
of the table was accompanied by a con- 
vulsive jerk from Eusapia. Says Bot- 
tazzi on this point: ‘‘Each advance of 
the table corresponded with the most 
perfect synchronism with the push of 
Eusapia’s legs against Jona’s knees—in 
other words, she really executed move- 
ments identical with those that she 
would have made had she been pushing 
the table with her visible limbs."’ At 
another time ‘‘a glass was flung from 
the cabinet by these invisible agencies, 
and this fling coincided exactly with a 
kick which Paladino gave to Jona, 
as if the same will governed both 
movements.”’ 

Moreover, there seemed to be with 
these ‘‘astral’’ limbs of Eusapia’s a con- 
tinuous and very natural process of 
education to unaccustomed uses. She 
spoke as though they were veritable 
parts of her organism, but parts which 
were often inadequate and fumbling, the 
limbs of a child learning to walk, the 
fingers of a pianist training in dexterity. 

“During the séance Professor Ga- 
leotti and I invited ‘John,’ in Italian, 
in French, and in English (these are 
small concessions that it is necessary to 
make to Eusapia’s deep-rooted predi- 


lections) to make the rod of the metro-_ 


nome move, to lower the balance and to 
press the ball of india-rubber; we after- 
wards explained how these objects were 
made, and what movements should be 
made with the hands in order to move, 
to lower, and to press them. In vain! 
She excused herself, saying that she did 
not find, or that she did not see these 
objects, or that she did not know how to 
do it. Then she complained that the 
objects were too far off, that she could 
not reach them.” 

‘In the following séances, as we shall 
see,’’ says Bottazzi, ‘‘Eusapia obeyed 
these same orders; the buttons were 
pressed, the rod of the metronome was 
set swinging, and so on, and the fact 
that we did not obtain these results in 
the first séances shows, in my opinion, 
that Eusapia needed to learn how to 
make these movements, with which her 
invisible hands were unfamiliar, just as 
she would have had to learn to make 
them with her visible hands.”’ 

So far, therefore, from Eusapia’s 
manifestations helping to answer the 
question, Are the dead alive? they seem 
at first glance but to render the issue 
more confusing. 

Are discarnate (disembodied) spirits 
necessary to an explanation of Eusapia’s 
poltergeist phenomena and materializ- 


ations? “Not at all,” reply Morselli, 
Bottazzi, Porro, Foa, Galeotti and most 
of the eminent investigators who have 
witnessed her exploits. More probably, 
say they, the explanation is purely 
biological; we have here to do with 
hitherto unsuspected powers of the body 
organism, powers very wonderful and 
important, but not all mystical or in any 
respect spiritual.”’ | 

“One thing is certain,’’ says Bottazzi, 
for instance, ‘“‘that it is not a being 
foreign to the organism of the medium 
who produces the mediumistic phe- 
nomena.”’ 


A “Spirit” Smashes Photographic Plates 


On the other hand, the most eminent 
of them all, Lombroso himself, like our 
own Crookes, maintains now that some 
theory of discarnate spirits is the only 
one adequately explaining all the phe- 
nomena. In support of this view 
Lombroso relates the following signifi- 
cant manifestation: 

“One day Eusapia said to M. R.: 
‘This phantom comes for you.’ She 
then fell at once into a profound trance. 

‘‘A woman of great beauty appeared 
who had died two years before; her arm 
and shoulders were covered by the edge 
of the curtain, in such a way, however, 
as to indicate the form. Her head was 
covered with a very fine veil; she breath- 
ed a warm breath against the back of 
M. R.’s hand, carried his hand up to her 
hair, and very gently bit his fingers. 
Meanwhile Eusapia was heard uttering 
prolonged groans, showing painfuleffort, 
which ceased when the phantom disap- 
peared. The apparition was perceived 
by two others present, and returned 
several times. An attempt was then 
made to photograph it. Eusapia and 
‘John’ consented, but the phantom, by a 
sign with the head and hand, indicated 
to us that she objected, and twice broke 
the photographic plate. 

‘‘The request was then made that a 
mold of her hands might be obtained, 
and although Eusapia and ‘John’ both 
promised to make her comply with our 
desire, they did not succeed. In the 
last séance Eusapia gave a more formal 
promise; the three usual raps on the 
table endorsed the consent, and we in- 
deed heard a hand plunged into the liquid 
in the cabinet. After some seconds R. 
had in his hands a block of paraffin, with 
a complete mold, but an etheric hand 
advanced from the curtain and dashed it 
to pieces, This concerned—as we after- 
wards learned—a woman who had a 
strong reason for leaving no proof of her 
identity. 

‘‘ Tt is evident, therefore, that a third 
will can intervene in spiritistic phenom- 
ena which its neither that of ‘John’ nor of 
Eusapia, nor of those present at the 
séance, but ts opposed to all of them.” 

But even admitting ‘“discarnate 
spirits’ as a or even the explanation does 
not necessarily mean that we must 
assume that these discarnate spirits are 
the spirits of the dead. That would still 
remain to be proved—the problem of 
‘“identity,’’ the final problem. 
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WHATS THE MATTER WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


The cat item is especially interesting, 
in view of the fact that there is a chari- 
table society in New York which exists 
expensively for the express purpose of 
giving away cats. 


Systematic Looting of Chicago Schools 


New York City, because of its size and 
its wealth, furnishes the most striking 
example of waste and extravagance in 
school management to be found in the 
country. For much graver crimes 
against the school children we must 
turn to the second largest city in the 
United States. Chicago, because of its 
size and wealth, furnishes the most 
striking example of systematic looting 
of school revenues for the benefit of 
outside interests. 

Almost every one is aware of the 
policy under which Congress has, ever 
since the admission of Ohio, given to all 
the States vast tracts of land for the 
establishment and maintenance of pub- 
lic schools. As a part of the grants 
made in Illinois, Chicago owned, in its 
early days, a square mile of land in the 
very heart of the city, from State Street 
to Halstead, and from Madison to 
Twelfth. Long ago the greater part of 
this rich holding was sold for what it 
would bring. If it had been retained 
until to-day, the revenue, properly ex- 
pended, would be enough to give every 
child in the State of Illinois a splendid 
grammar-school education, without im- 
posing on the people of Chicago a single 
penny of taxation. 

The sales ceased about the close of 
the Civil War, and what land remained 
was leased to various business concerns. 
The leases were for long terms, with a 
provision that there should be a periodi- 
ca] revaluation of the properties, and 
that the rents should be six per cent. of 
the valuation. The purpose of the re- 
valuation clause was, of course, to give 
the schools the benefit of the advance in 
land values. 

Some of the largest and finest busi- 
ness blocks in the city have been erected 
on these school lands. The Chicago 
Tribune's granite sky-scraper is one of 
these. Four daily newspapers, in fact, 
hold leases. Now, although revalu- 
ations of the lands were made from time 
to time, each time showing a greatly in- 
creased valuation, the lessees always 
managed to pay a rent far below that 
exacted for adjoining ground owned by 
private capital. The actual rents were 
lower and, besides, the school lands 
were exempt from taxation. 

Nevertheless, the rents they paid 
were not low enough to satisfy these 
public-spirited citizens. In 1895 some 
of them succeeded, by a masterly stroke 
of diplomacy, in getting the terms of 
their leases modified so as to eliminate 
altogether the revaluation clause. The 
Chicago Tribune was accorded a ninety- 
nine-year lease, under which it was to 
pay “the sum of $30,000 per annum until 


May 8, 1905, and $31,000 per annum 
for the balance of the term,” ending 
ninety years thereafter. 

Another firm was granted a ninety- 
year lease, the terms being $24,000 per 
annum until May 8, 1905, and $25,000 
per annum for the balance of the term. 
Eighteen months after the modification 
of this lease it was sold by the enter- 
prising Hanna and Hogg at a bonus of 
$250,000. 


The Children Pay the Penalty 


There was a minority report on this 
business, for intelligence and honesty 
existed in Chicago’s Board of Education 
in 1895. One lone man signed the 
minority report, which indicates that 
the proportion was small. The day 
the new leases were handed over to 
the gratified holders, fourteen thousand 
children were out of school half the day 
because of inadequate accommodations! 
Forty-two thousand children were out 
of school all day because there was no 
room at all for them! According to the 
records, something like three thousand 
children were sent to the Bridewell that 
year. That was before the days of 
juvenile courts and parental schools. 

From time to time that school board, 
and succeeding boards composed oi 
“representative business men,’: modi- 
fied other school-land leases, waiving 
the revaluation clause. Whatever may 
have been the real inducement, the ex- 
cuse given was that the holders wanted 
to build, or to improve their property, 
and would be unable to do so unless the 
clause were waived. Within nine years 
seven leases were changed to straight 
ninety-nine-year agreements, on the 
plea that the holders were anxious to 
finance and build. Only one lessee, 
the Tribune Company, kept its promise 
to build. One of the leases, after modi- 
fication, was sold at a bonus of $200,000; 
another at a bonus of $85,000. On the 
seven leases changed in the block the 
schools of Chicago lost between ten and 
twelve millions of doilars. 


Attempts to Stop the Grafting 


Several ineffectual efforts were made 
to stay the devastation. At the time 
the deal was made Illinois had a radical 
—some people said an ‘anarchist ’’— 
governor, one Altgeld. Hesent a special 
message to the Legislature, a message 
which to-day reads like a masterly 
state paper, but which at the time com- 
manded the attention of no right-mind- 
ed citizen. In this document Governor 
Altgeld very lucidly set forth the fact 
that the State Street block owned by the 
schools was producing a revenue less by 
one-half than the corresponding block 
across the street. The reason why it 
was producing this low rental was also 
explained. But the answer was easy— 
‘You are a Populist!”’ 

In 1905 a tremendously radical move- 
ment in Chicago elected Judge Edward 
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A Piano at a Nominal Price 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & 
Healy, announces a Rebuilding Clearing 
Sale of Pianos, Nearly one thousand 
splendid instruments are offered without 
reserve until allare sold. In this stock are 
fine new Mehlin, Hardman, Ivers & Pond 
Smith & Nixon and other noted pianos 
formerly owned by the Thompson Music 
Co., the Healy Music Co., and the big F. 
G. Thearle Piano Co. All these concerns 
were bought out for spot cash by Lyon & 
Healy and the public may now share the 
advantage. In this sale are also a number 
of Steinway and Weber pianos. In up- 
right pianos neat instruments at $100, 
$120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $200 and 
upwards. This is an unprecedented op- 
portunity that will not occur again. Any 
piano not proving entirely satisfactory may 
be returned at their expense, Address 
Lyon & Healy, 13 Adams street, Chicago. 
Distance is no obstacle, for in proportion 
to the saving to be made the freight charges 
are insignificant. Any banker will assure 
you of the entire responsibility of Lyon & 
Healy, and their record of 45 years for 
honorable dealing. Write to-day, so as to 
avoid disappointment. 
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F. Dunne mayor of the city. Whatever 
may be charged against the Dunne ad- 
ministration, it must be admitted that 
during that administration the looting 
of the school lands was checked, if not 
ended. That first effort, which will 
probably succeed in the end, was made 
by the Dunne school board, backed by 
the Teachers’ Federation, which, under 
the leadership of Margaret Halev, had 
joined the labor movement, entered poli- 
tics and was counted an important part 
of the whole radical program. 

Hlow the teachers of Chicago came to 
form a labor union—an act which has 
brought down upon them almost uni- 
versal opprobrium—and how they 
came to throw themselves into politics, 
is part of another history in the fight 
ayainst what William Jennings Bryan 
calls ‘‘magnificent larceny.” 


Margaret Haley Begins a Campaign 


The federation was first formed as a 
simple association of teachers, such as 
exists in almost every city. Margaret 
Haley, a grade teacher, was from the 
beginning a prominent member, but it 
was not until 1901 that she became a 
leader. Owing to the usual “empty 
treasury,’ the Board of Education was 
economizing, and naturally it had begun 
by cutting the teachers’ salaries. The 
teachers bitterly resented the cut, but 
Miss Haley didn’t stop with resenting. 
Being endowed with the true Irish gen- 
ius for politics, she began to look for the 
true inwardness of the Board’s cry of 
poverty. She found it. The cry was 
genuine, but the excuse was poor. 

That night Miss Haley went before 
the Teachers’ Federation with news. 
She said: ‘‘Teachers, the reason our sal- 
anes have been cut is that half a dozen 
big corporations in this town have not 
paid their taxes in years. If you will 
stand by me I'll sce if I can’t make those 
corporations pay their taxes!’’ The 
teachers stood by her. In one evening 
they raised $2,000 and pledged it to the 
support of Miss Haley and her able co- 
adjutor, Catherine Goggin, for of course, 
the women had to leave the service of 
the Board of Education. 


$600,000 a Year Gained by the Fight 


If any future playwright desires to 
write a new ‘Lion and the Mouse’”’ he 
might do well to dramatize Margaret 
Haley and the story of how she com- 
pelled the Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois to level a mandamus against the 
State Board of Estimate, ordering it to 
do a thing it had evaded for years—to 
assess the capital stock of the gas, elec- 
tric light and street railway companies 
of Chicago. That was the first act in 
the drama. The Supreme Court didn’t 
want to level the mandamus, but before 
the curtain went down it did. The 
Board of Estimate didn’t want to obey 
the mandamus, but Miss Haley made it 
obey. After the assessments were made 
the corporations didn’t want to pay up, 
but Miss Haley made them pay up. The 
result was $600,000 a year paid into the 
city treasury, of which $250,000 went 
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annually into the treasury of the Board 
of Education. 

Now wouldn’t you think that during 
this superb fight of the teachers the 
Board would have manifested some sign 
of approval, given some encouragement, 
if not actual assistance? Nota bit of it! 
From the first the whole school admin- 
istration was solidly against the ‘‘agita- 
tors,’’ as they were scornfully designat- 
ed, And when the $250,000 was paid 
into the school fund, what did the Board 
of Education do with it? Give it to the 
teachers who had placed it there? Again, 
not a bit of it! They took the money 
and repaired sidewalks, laid new pave- 
ments, bought new furniture, paid the 
coal bill—everything they could think 
ofexcept the teachers’ back salaries. 

This is the true story of how and why 
the teachers of Chicago formed a labor 
union, and how and why they became a 
factor in the huge radical movement 
that elected Mayor Dunne. The teach- 
ers of Chicago couldn't see anything 
else to do. 


Mayor Dunne, Miss Haley and Reforms 


In Chicago it is said that, had Mar- 
garet Haley been a man instead of a 
woman, she would have been elected in- 
stead of Judge Dunne. As it was, the 
new mayor made her an unofficial mem- 
ber of his cabinet, and allowed her, a 
representative of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, to name a board of education. She 
named, among others, Jane Addams, 
Raymond Robins, Louis F. Post, Dr. 
Cornelia De Bey, and John Sonsteby, 
men and women of the highest order of 
intelligence and honesty, all of whom 
had long been prominent in reform move- 
ments in the city and State. 

One of the first things they did was to 
appoint a special committee on revenues 
to investigate the whole matter of the 
good faith and equitable validity of the 
modified leases. In March, 1907, a suit 
was brought against the Chicago Tribune 
for the purpose of invalidating the nine- 
ty-nine-year lease, on the ground that it 
was obtained by collusion and fraud. 
The Tribune’s own attorney was a mem- 
ber of the school board that granted the 
lease, and was the prime moving factor 
in the whole transaction. The outcome 
of the suit is in the dim and distant 
future. 


Corruption Charged in Idaho 


It is not only in the great cities that 
corporations have been allowed to loot 
the schools. What State has been with- 
out its text-book scandal, its furniture 
scandal, its building scandal? As the 
American social conscience slowly but 
certainly develops, these barefaced and 
vulgar forms of robbery cease to be tole- 
rated. Yet in some communities they 
still flourish. From the last report of 
the State Superintendent of Schools of 
Idaho, Mrs. May Scott Worthman, this 
paragraph is quoted without comment: 


Our text-book contract expired in Sep- 
tember, 1905, and no provision was made by 
the seventh session of the Legislature for 
the schools of Idaho. Through the influence 


of the text-book companies the bill was de- 
feated for a new contract. Men and women 
of Boise, who should have given their support 
to the bill, accepted promises political and 
financial, leaving the schools in the condition 
they were ten years ago, without a course of 
study or uniformity of any kind. If the 
cighth session of the Idaho Legislature fails 
to provide for the use of uniform text-books 
for the schools, our school system 1s torn to 
pieces and our public schools are at the mercy 
of the text-book companics, two of the larg- 
est trusts in the United States. 


Health-Destroying Schools in Indiana 


Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of the State 
Board of Health in Indiana, public- 
ly declared not long ago that there were 
approximately four hundred — school 
buildings in the State where children 
were attending under conditions menac- 
ing to health if not to hie itself. ‘‘This 
is done,”’ said Dr. Hurty, ‘in the name 
of economy, for where the board has in- 
vestigated, the people have declared 
that they cannot afford conditions that 
will be helpful and conducive to the prog- 
ress of the children.’”” The interview 
from which this was taken was in con- 
nection with an appeal to the State Board 
of Health from the town of New Augusta, 
where it was alleged the children had 
frozen their feet in the building, and both 
teachers and children were obliged to 
wear their outdoor wraps all day in Win- 
ter. Indiana has an available school 
fund of nearly $12,000,000 per annum, 
or $16 for every child in the State be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen. Why 
are there four hundred schools in the 
State where the children shiver with 
cold and buy their education at the dear 
cost of health? Is graft, or waste, or in- 
efficiency responsible? A committee on 
facts might find out. . 


Rich Pittsburg’s Poor Schools 


Pittsburg, the richest city in the 
United States in proportion to popula- 
tion, needs such a committee to discover 
why its schools are so poor that vacation 
schools and playgrounds have to be sup- 
ported by the women’s clubs; why they 
cannot afford night schools; why, in a 
city which, becoming more and more a 
center of industrial, mechanical and art 
pursuits, drawing and manual training 
are almost altogether dispensed with as 
unattainable luxuries; why it was that 
the teachers, before they could obtain 
anything like a living wage, had to organ- 
ize, had to fight, had to neglect their 
work, had to risk their positions, and, 
after having wrested from the reluctant 
board of education a slight increase,-had 
to bring a taxpayer’s suit against the 
board before they could collect their 
money. Meanwhile, rents and other 
living expenses had risen so far that the 
teachers found themselves as poor as 
they were before their salaries were 
raised, and with the machine school sys- 
tem in nowise altered. The School Jour- 
nal said: ‘‘That is the tragedy of the 
Pittsburg struggle. It is being repeated 
in scores of cities this year and all the 
time.....A school board at war with it- 
self, with many of its members discredit- 


ed by the Pittsburg public, with some of 
them at law over their rights to places 
on the board, cannot be relied upon to as- 
sure living wages to women teachers with- 
out votes and with very little influence.”’ 


Conditions in Nashville and Kentucky 


A committee on factsis urgently need- 
ed in Nashville, Tennessee, where by an 
ingenious juggling with school revenues 
the State fund turned over to the city 
for school purposes is sunk into the gen- 
eral city revenue. The schools get only 
as much of it as the politicians in control 
think best. The people of Nashville do 
not appear to be aware of this state of 
things, although they have had it care- 
fully explained to them by the city 
superintendent of schools. Secure in the 
knowledge that the State school system 
is very wealthy, and that Nashville’s 
share is generous, they neglect to insist 
that the schools alone shall spend their 
own revenues. Hundreds of children on 
half time, a high school course reduced 
to three years, miserable and over- 
crowded school buildings, overworked 
and underpaid teachers — these the 
people of Nashville carelessly tolerate, 
while the city superintendent, in his an- 
nual report goes on, year after year, ex- 
plaining to them how they could, if they 
chose, not only take care of running ex- 
penses and provide grammar-school ac- 
commodations for every child, but could 
pay interest on a sinking fund to take 
care of a bond issue for a high school. 

The entire State of Kentucky boasts 
only eight evening schools. Only five 
cities in the State have free kindergar- 
tens, and only three offer more than 
a pretense of manual training. Ken- 
tucky might investigate the truth of a 
statement made by a correspondent of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, that the 
schools of the State have been ‘‘burden- 
ed for years with an incubus of about 
twenty-five thousand school trustees, 
five thousand of whom can neither read 
nor write; and ten thousand more who 
are absolutely devoid of any idea as to 
the duties and responsibilities of a school 
trustee.”’ 

Graft, extravagance, wastefulness 
and inefficiency have done what they 
could to wreck the public school system 
in America, For years the acknowl- 
edged property of the worst element in 
politics; for years afterwards the prey of 
greedy and conscienceless business men, 
and latterly the victim of outworn and 
slovenly business methods—this is the 
history of school progression in most 
communities. A few cities are now giv- 
ing their children the full benefit of the 
school revenues, so far as good business 
management can give it. Butin many, 
many American communities the first 
battle in the fight for the schools has yet 
to be begun. 


Mobile Has Abolished Public Schools 


Mobile, Alabama, is the latest example 
of a community where the fight has yet 
to be made. At the beginning of 1908, 
the schools of Mobile found themselves 
facing actual bankruptcy. They were 
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in a State, not of genteel poverty, which 
is the normal condition of most school 
systems, but literal, abject penury. In 
order to avert complete disaster the 
Board of Education was obliged to elimi- 
nate the kindergarten and manual train- 
ing departments; abolish the office of 
assistant superintendent; recede from 
its obligation to support a license officer; 
reduce by twenty per cent. salaries of 
teachers already notoriously underpaid, 
and to charge a yearly fee of $1.30 to 
each pupil of the city’s elementary 
schools, of $1 to the pupils of the county 
schools, and a fee of $16 per session to 
each high school pupil. By charging 
tuition fees Mobile virtually abolished 
its public schools. 

The Mobile Register, announcing the 
action of the Board, said: ‘By this one 
act ... the teachers as a body are re- 
duced in salary, Some to a point where it 
will be impossible for them to subsist. 
Moreover, a fee is to be exacted of the 
children’s parents, when it is well known 
that many cannot afford to buy school- 
books for their children. We will lose 
a quarter of the attendance in the 
county by this process, and from one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth in the city.” 
The Register adds that a large band of 
devoted men and women are engaged 
in a Canvass to raise money, ‘‘the seem- 
ingly impossible sum of $55,000,” to re- 
store the kindergartens, pay the teach- 
ers and put the schools on a free basis 
again. That devoted band of men and 
women would do better to select the 
most responsible citizens in Mobile for a 
committee on facts to find out the real 
cause of the failure of their school sys- 
tem. Having found out the cause, it 
has but to apply the remedy, and that 
is not so far to seek. 


These Cities have Applied the Remedy 

Milwaukee has found it. Cleveland 
has found it. The commission which in 
1905-1906 found so much to criticise in 
the curriculum of the Cleveland schools, 
had little or no fault to find with its busi- 
ness management, There was not even 
a Suspicion that the schools were not re- 
ceiving their full revenue, or that the 
revenue was not being wisely disbursed. 

San Francisco hasfound it. In the late 
terrific exposure of municipal corrup- 
tion in San Francisco, a débacle perhaps 
unequaled in American annals, the one 
department that escaped indictment 
was the department of education. 

Boston has found the remedy, and so 
has St. Louis, and so have a few other 
cities, And socan all the others, if they 
wish it. It was a long time ago that 
Horace Mann said: ‘‘The people will 
sustain no better schools and have no 
better education than they personally 
see the need of.'’ So long as the people 
are indifferent the looters will go on 
looting, and the whole process of de- 
struction will go on until the people 
wake up and declare, as did School 
Trustee Louis F. Post in Chicago: ‘‘The 
schools have the money. It is in the 
other fellow’s pocket, and we propose 
to get it.” 
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BECOME A NURSE 


“I owe my success to the 


Chautauqua School of Nursing” 


Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N. Y. 


“T have all the work I can do—receive 


$25 a week.” Miss Virginia Avens, 458 Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘a . ’ 
On my last case | received $20 a week.” 
Mra. Elizabeth W. Stevick, 774 N. 23d St., Phila., Pa. 
We trained these women in their own homes to 
become professional nurses. 
We have trained thousands of others, beginners 
and practical nurses, to earn $10 to $30 a week. 
If YOU want a larger sphere of influence, greater 
independence und worthier remuneration, send 
TODAY for 52 page Blue Book oxpitee our 
method; interesting stories of experience by our 
graduates aud endorsement by physicians. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
309 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y 


HAIR aApprRovaL 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in the World of Hair 
Goods and Toilet Requisites, 


Switches from $1.00 up. 


2 oz. 22 in. switch - - 

2% oz. 24 in. switch - - 

Lightweight wavy switch - 2 

Featherweight stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy - 4.95 
3. 75 


















26 in. long, natural wavy - 
Natural curly pompadour__- 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 
cost a little more. 


Coronet Braids - - 6.95 ; 
Billie Burke Curls - - 7.6 
Wigs for men and women, $l 5. 00 to 50. 00 


Books on Hair Free 


and Complexion 
Explaining our method of 
Instan 


Beautifying 
taneous Skin Bleaching. 
The book also describes upwards of 500 com- 
plete lines of swit hes of every description, 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 201. 70 and 72 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gowns That Fit Property 


A well-fitting gown can always be secured 
if you use Peet's Invisible Eyes. They hold 
plackets and seams closely and securely. 


PEET’S 


PATENT INVISIBLE 


WILL 
wor 
RUST 


EYES 


are better and stronger than silk loops. 
Sold at all stores or by mail, All sizes. Black 
and white. In envelopes only. 2 dozen eyes 
fe, with spring hooks 10c,. It’s in the 
triangle. 


PEET BROS., 


® DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Toilet Preparations 
CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, 
and is considered the standard by 
the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
sent on receipt of price. 


Pe 
DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO.,10 & | 2 East 23d St. New York 


Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“MISS” ALTHEA’S RESOLUTION 


By KILBOURNE COWLES 


LTHEA had never known her own 
father, who had been taken away 
when she was a tiny baby, and 

her joy was unbounded when her mother 
told her one day, when she was eleven 
years old, that Mr. Brownson was to be 
her father. 

“Oh, mother, how lovely!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Is he really going to marry 
us?” 

“Yes, dear, that’s it,’’ smiled the 
mother, “he’s going to marryus. We 
must both try to do all we can to de- 
serve such happiness.” There was a 
little note of anxiety in the mother’s 
tone, for Althea had one serious fault— 
she did not always tell the truth. When 
she was very small her mother had 
laughed at her little ‘‘stories,’’ and 
Althea had not been brought to realize 
how wrong fibbing was until the prac- 
tise had grown into a habit. 

The first few weeks in the new home 
with Mr. Brownson were delightful for 
Althea. Mr. Brownson loved to see her 
pleasure and did all he could to make 
her happy. 

‘“‘Althea,’’ he said after luncheon one 
day, ‘‘would you like to go over the golf 
links with me this afternoon?” 

“Yes, daddy, I’d love to.”’ 

“Well, put on your hat, while I get the 
new golf balis I brought out from town 
the other day.”’ 

He did not notice the cloud that 
passed over Althea'’s face as she slipped 
from the table and ran for her hat. 

‘‘Althea,’” he asked when she soon 
joined him in the hall, ‘‘have you seen 
those golf balls I left in the settee drawer 
here ?’’ 

“Yes, I—I saw Jimmy take them.” 
Jimmy was a handy boy about the house, 
installed in Mr. Brownson’s bachelor 
days, who often acted as caddy for his 
employer. 

‘I suppose he took them on over to 


the club. I told him to meet me on the 
links.” 

Althea did not chat with her usual 
gaiety as she trudged along by Mr. 
Brownson's side. 

“You're a quiet little girl to-day,’’ he 
said pleasantly. ‘‘Nothing on your mind, 














Althea knocked timidly 


I hope, my dear?” He gave her a droll 
smile which she bravely tried to return. 

‘You stay on the porch, while I look 
for Jimmy,” said Mr. Brownson when 
they reached the club-house. Althea 
waited with a heavy heart while she saw 
Mr. Brownson and Jimmy in consulta- 
tion on the links. 

‘Miss Althea,’ said Jimmy a moment 
later, ‘‘Mr. Brownson says to tell you 
to please excuse him; that he will not 
trouble you to go over the course with 
him to-day, and he says for you to return 
home at once.” 
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‘Althea wandered the road home a very 
miserable little girl, fully determined to 
tell her mother her trouble. But Mrs. 
Brownson happened to be out. The 
reprimand she expected from her ‘‘dad- 
dy’’ that evening did not come. He 
treated her with a marked politeness 
that misled her into hoping that her 
fault had not been discovered, after all. 

The next morning when Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownson were discussing a little excur- 
sion into the country, Mrs. Brownson 
said, ‘‘Shall we take Althea?” 

‘““No,”’ returned Mr. Brownson grave- 
ly, “I think Miss Althea will prefer re- 
maining at home.” 

After two weeks of distant politeness 
from Mr. Brownson, and strange unre- 
sponsiveness from her mother to all her 
little hints for sympathy, Althea went 
to Mr. Brownson’s library one morning 
and knocked timidly at the open door. 

‘Come in, Miss Althea. May I be of 
any service.to you?” 

‘Oh, daddy, please don’t call me 
‘Miss.’ Please love me again!” she cried. 

“I do love you, but I can’t feel very 
informal with you, Miss Althea. I never 
associate any more intimately than I 
have to with people who don’t tell —"’ 

‘“But—I'm always going to tell you 
the truth now. I’m sorry I didn’t be- 
fore, and that I took your golf balls and 
lost them playing with Dandy.” | 

“It wasn’t your taking the balls that 
hurt my feelings. I was hurt because 
you didn’t tell me. You must always 
tell me the truth, dear child, if we are to 
be friends. I wanted so much to be real 
friends with you that I wouldn’t even Jet 
the little mother help us. I told her we 
must fix things up ourselves. We can 
be real friends, can’t we, Althea?’ 

“Oh, yes, daddy, yes; I will be truth- 
ful if you only will be friends with me!”’ 

Two big arms were opened wide and 
then a small figure was lost to view. 


—_—— 
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BUMBLE-BIRD BALLADS 


By FREDERICK WHITE 


1—The Bumbke-Bird is Introduced to Our Young Readers 


0 WONDER IF YOU'VE EVER HEARD 
OR SEEN OR FELT A BUMBLE-BIAD ? 
WELL, HERE HE IS , 
_», ALL NICE AND NEW 
or AAND READY TO 
Of 2 MAKE FRIENDS 


WITH YOU . 


LET'S SAY WERE GLAD TO SEE Suan 
HIM HERE, 
AAND MAKE BELIEVE HE ISN’T QUEER . 
@F COURSE, HE’S REALLY QUITE ABSURD, 
BuT SO.1S ANY BUMBLE-BIRD ot. 
y \-» AND THIS ONE SEEMS Bp 


TOME TO BE sams 
Vy THE NICESY 


MY GRACIOUS! DON’T BE 


FRIGHTENED , WHY 


You'll LEARN TO LOVE HIM 


BY ANO BY o 





Next month we shall learn more about the friendly Bumble-Bird. 


Aunt Betty’s Prize Offers to Children 


Essays. — $5 in prizes of one dollar 
each will be given for the five best es- 
says entitled ‘A Sleigh-Ride,” or ‘A 
Brave Decd.”’ 


Drawings.—$5 in prizes of one dollar 
cach will be given for the five best 
drawings entitled “Grandmother's Spec- 
tacles,” or ‘* The Lamp.” 


Verses. — $5 in prizes of one dollar 
cach will be given for the five best 
verses entitled, ‘‘The Wind,” or ‘‘Moth- 
er’s Pantry.”’ 


Photographs.—$5 in prizes of one dol- 
lar each will be given for the five best 


photographs entitled, ‘‘A Winter Scene,’ 


or ‘*Roof-Tops.” 

For Children Under Ten Years of Age. 
— Draw or cut out the picture of a 
Christmas Tree, and tell what gifts you 
would wish to find on it if it were 
yours. The six boys and girls doing 
the best work will each receive a nice 
game that will be suitable to their agc. 
This is an interesting contest. 


These contests are open to all, and no charge 
or consideration of any kind is required. Chil- 
dren taking part need not be subaribers to THE 
DELINEATOR. 

Address, AUNT BETTY, THE DELINEATOR. 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


<#\ ON APPROVAL 










vy orany ner article you may 
lect fro ir large new C at 
‘fu slog, ill tre sting all the lates 


2— Paris Faalinas, 
in Hair Dressings 


- Our immense business, the largest 
of its kind In the world, enables us 
to buy and sell at big money-sav- 
ing prices. These switches are 
extra short stem, made of splendid 

juality selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


2 oz., 20 in. Switch.............. $ .95 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch. cecal oe 
2% oz., 24 in. Bwitch. tes 2.26 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch ... 2.50 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch 
Featherw't Stemless Switch 
22 in., natural wa 
Coronet Braid, natur 
23 oz., Finest Hair f 
8 Coronet Puffs, Curly : 3.45 
Psyche Knot—12 puffs, first 
vw curly hair, as worn in 
lustration......... 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches... 560c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men 
$6.50 to $80. 00 


Send sample of your hafr and describe 
article you want. 
We will send prepaid On Appr 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory an a 
; bargain, remitthe amount. If not, re- 
turn to us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; write for 
estimate. Our Free Catalog also contains 
valuable directions on ‘‘7hke Proper Care of 
the Hair.” Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 21 


209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hatr Merchants tn the World. 


5.65 


Wavy, 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 


ED. 
iain OMS 


If you want a 


HEALTHY SCALP and 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


this celebrated French prepa- 
ration is indispensable. 


Let us send you a liberal sample bottle 
Write to-day enclosing 10¢. (to fay postage 
and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Ed. Pinaud Building, Dept. 310, New York. 
All dealers sell 
ED. PINAUD'S HAIR TONIC and 
ED. PINAUD'S LILAC VEGETAL. 


Oriental Post Cards 


Views of Forbidden City and wonders of China 
or Japan sent direct to you from the Orient. 
12 superb cards beautifully hand colored by 
natives, sent on receipt of money order for 50 
cents—the quality cards of the world. Address, 


ORIENT SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Post Card Dept.B, YOKCIIAMA, JAPAN. 















in the meri 
Service fwome en 
wan men 4 
ove” 18. Life ¥. ‘aes vh 
tions are granted hoe +a 
sands everv Year. We enab 
to qualify in your own home 
small cost to pass any Civil Service Ex 
amination. Get free Civil Service Book 
International Corres. Schools, Box 1107 Seranton, Pu. 
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Two Great Library Gift Books 


Treasured in Thousands of American 


Homes. 100,000 nae Sold. 


“HEART THROBS.” Fifty thousand people in 
all walks of life made this book their own—their very 
own—by contributing gems of sentiment in wit, 
humor, pathos, together with the masterpieces of all 
the authors of note, that have appealed to them in 
their own lives. Nearly one thousand ‘“‘favorites 
gleaned from all literature down to the present day, 
to lie on the library table for little ‘‘peeps’’ of in- 
spiration and comfort. In uniquenes $s and worth 
**Heart Throbs”’ fills a special ‘‘want’’ among the 
givers of books. Nearly 500 pages, handsomely 
bound, gold illuminated cover. Price $1.50. 


“THE HAPPY HABIT.” There is no other 
book like ‘*H appy Habit. A rare book « of good 
fellowship, full of friendly chatty reminiscence that 

‘talks things over’ ‘and tells of happy living—not 
all rollicking, but dignified and cheery. It’s sohu- 
man that it readily adapts itself to the perso nality of 
the reader, giving delight and pleasure by its charm- 
ing conversational tone—like one friend visiting 
with another. In this itis a worthy companion to 
**Heart Throbs’’ and makes a most acceptable gift 
to man or woman. Nearly 500 pages, handsomely 
bound, gold illuminated cover. Price $1.50 


At all book stores or direct from Chapple Pub.Co., Boston 
PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL OFFER 


Both books combined with one rane s subscrip- 
tion to THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, the fa- 
ee magazine ina quarter million homes, edited 

by Joe Mitchell Chapple,author of “Happy Habit. 


$4.50 Value for $3.00 


RENFREW 


Write for Free Samples 


and see for yourself the beauty 
of Renfrew Dress Ginghams. 
Made in all varieties of plain 
shades and fancy stripes and 
checks — all Tub. proof and 
Sun-proof. Ask your dealer 
for Renfrew and don’t take 
a substitute. We do not sell 
at retail. 
RENFREW MF6. Co. 
Dept. R Adama, Masa, 
Also makers of Renfrew Table 
Damask, Wash Goods and Madras. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.60 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2 oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get — switch free. Extrashades a 
little more. nclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
® book owng latest style of hair dressing—also 
» high ee ew! ae pompadours, wigs, eto. 

i. WwW 
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>> Cards, circulars, book, snewnpe per. Press $5 

EES Larger $18. Save money int for Aihere. 
OROs big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write fac- 
: aad tory for r press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

ll PRESS CO., erkden, onnecticut, 
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N KING ARTHUR'S time, and for 
many years afterward, it was the cus- 
tom for knights to hold tournaments, 
at which they tried to throw each other 
off the horses they rode. This sort of 
tournament became dangerous, as many 
were hurt and some killed, and the mod- 
ern tournament has, therefore, become a 
series of trials of strength and speed of 
a different sort. Boy Knights should 
hold tournaments at least once in three 
months, under the direction of an ath- 
letic committee, and at such time all the 
boys of a club should have a chance to 
compare their strength with that of 
others. Afterwards the Knight Com- 
mander should be informed of the best 
records made. 

The tournament games should consist 
of wrestling, running, walking, jumping, 





The correct Scie for “pulling up” 


tugs of war, chinning the bar, pulling up, 
etc., besides three-legged races, obstacle 
races, contests in ball throwing, putting 
the stone, and the like. 

For the purpose of holding a tourney, 
it is best to divide the boys into classes, 
according to their sizes and ages. If 
there are twenty boys in a club, they 
may be divided into four classes. The 
boys of each class will then compete by 
themselves, and, after the winners are 
picked out, if any boy in one of the small- 
er classes thinks he can beat the boy 
who won in a larger class, he is entitled 
to challenge him to a test. If he wins, 
he is in line for promotion. 

Let us suppose that the walking and 
running races are the first event of the 
tournament. Let 
some big boy pace 
off one hundred 
long steps, and 
mark this as one 
hundred yards. 
The boys of each 
class should then 
run over the course 





“Pushing up” tests a boy’s arm strength 





BOY KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


How You Can Hold a Tournament and 
Conduct the Various Events Successfully 


together, and some one of the athletic 
committee should time them and de- 
cide which 
are the win- 
ners. Next, 
a half-mile 
race may be 
run. The 
distance 
may be 
guessed at; 
it makes no 
difference, 
so long as it 
is agreed on. 

The three- 
legged race 
may be run 
on the hun- 
dred-yard 
course. In 
this the boys 
run in pairs, the legs which come to- 
gether being tied at the ankle, so that 
two boys run as with three legs. 

In obstacle races there are things to 
jump over or run around. Barrels or 
boxes make good obstacles; also fences 
or bushes may be made use of—any- 
thing that delaysthe runner. A quarter- 
mile is long enough for an obstacle race. 

Jumping contests should be divided 
into: (1) standing jump for distance, in 
which the boys toe the mark with both 
feet: (2) running jump for distance, in 
which the boys take a run, and toe the 
mark with only one foot; (3) standing 
high jump over a string; and (4) run- 
ning high jump over a string. Some- 
times small boys can beat much bigger 
boys in jumping. 

Chinning the bar is fine, and as each 
boy has only to pull up his own weight, 
little boys may compete with big boys. 
Another good test of arm strength is 
pushing up. Each boy lies on the ground 
on his face, with his toes against the 
ground, then raises his body clear of the 
ground to the length of his arms as many 
times as he can. 

“Pulling up” 





The three-legged race 


is a contest in which 
two boys sit on the 
ground, facing, 
with the soles of 
their feet together, 
and each takes 
hold of a short 
stick and tries o 
raise the other by 
pulling. 
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THE JENNY WREN CLUB FOR GIRLS 


A Simple New Year's Celebration That 


Can Be 


Dear Jenny Wrens: 

A. Happy New Year to you, wherever 
you may be in this big land of ours, 
North, South, East or 
West. Did you 
know that in cele- 
brating New Year’s 
we follow a custom 
that dates back cen- 
turies ago to the an- 
cient Egyptians? 
The Romans, _ too, 
observed this day by 
sending gifts to each other, and this 
custom ‘is one that Jenny Wrens will 
like to follow, I feel sure. 

Yes, I know it is very near Christmas, 
but you can make these gifts in a mo- 
ment. Your leader will have the ma- 
terials all ready for you. Just a big 
sheet of blotting-paper, red or green, a 
few yards of narrow ribbon to match, 
- and a number of tiny calendars which 
cost but a penny apiece. Then you 
need some paste and scissors and gilt, 
and in a twinkling you have two New 
Year bells cut from the blotting-paper 
and tied together at the top with the 
ribbon. The diagram shows plainly 
how to cut the pattern of a bell. Rule 
a sheet of paper from top to bottom and 
from right to left, forming inch squares; 
follow the lines from square to square 
and you will soon have the shape of the 
New Year blotter. After you have tied 
the bells together glue a little calendar 
on one side and print in gold paint, which 
has been mixed with a little paste to 
keep it from spreading, these words: 





Pattern for bell 


Ring out the old, 
Ring in the new. 


: If you would 
rather make some- 
thing else, try the 
E> little envelope desk 
ee ' gereen, which is 
Anovelcalendar Made from two en- 

velopes. Just crease 
the flaps over back and slip one flap 
inside the other envelope. This formsa 
screen with a middle leaf which makes 
it stand up nicely. Print ‘Happy 
New Year” in 
gold paint on this 
middle leaf and 
paste one of the 
little calendars 
on the other side. 
Now cut a circle 





The Jenny Wren Club is for girls who like to sew, 
and have good times. 42,000 girls belong to it now. 
Every member receives a pretty bronze badge, and each 


club Is given a charter and pattern. If you don’t be- 
long to it, but would like to, write for particulars to 
Catharine Heath, THz Deuingator, New York City. 





Given During the Holidays 


from each of the two envelopes and 
paint a band of gold around the 
openings and you havea picture-frame, 
calendar and New 
Year greeting all 
in one. 

Suppose, now, 
we play a jolly 
New Year game. 
Line up, every 
Jenny Wren of 
you, on one side of 
the room, and 
each take the name of a month in order, 
from January to December. If there 
are not twelve of you then take the 
months’ names as far as they will 
go, and when your leader stands up 
in front of you and points her fin- 
ger at a Wren and says, ‘‘Happy New 
Year, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10!’ Jenny 
Wren must answer, ‘‘March, March, 
March!”’ (if that is her name) before the 
“ten” is said. It is like, ‘‘Bird, beast or 
fish’? isn’t it?—-only different, for this 
reason:— you must not laugh. That is 
where the fun comes in, because you 
know you will laugh when you try hard 
not to, just as sure as you livel 

Try it and see, and remember if you 
smile, or forget to say the name of your 
month three times, you must face the 
line and point your finger at some other 
month and make her laugh. 

It is time now to have the nicest part 
of the party, the refreshments; and for 
a New Year party, of course, the only 
thing to eat is New Year cakes. These 
are very well known through New Eng- 
land, but as some 
Jenny Wren leader 
may not know how 
to make them here 
is the recipe: 

New Year Cakes 
— One-half cupful 
of butter, onecupful 
of sugar, one-quar- 
ter cupful of milk, 
two eggs, well beaten, heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, a tablespoonful 
of caraway seeds, flour enough to roll 
out one-half inch thick. Cut in oblongs 
five inches long 
by two and one- 
half wide. Bake 
in a slow oven. 
They are fine 
with milk or 
lemonade, 





The finished blotter 





For photographs 
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The Rubens Shirt. 


For Infants, Misses and Women 
Trade-Mark 








No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 628,988—$60,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable _life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
f he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. e want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particuatly. effective in protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ru- 

ns is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens”’ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are 
Deaf or Partially Deaf—May Now 
be Tested in Your Own Home. 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's 
trial of the Stolz Electrophone at home. This is un- 
usually important news for the deaf, for by this plan 
the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 
hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive for everyone. 
This new invention (U, 
S. Patent No. 763,575) ren- 
ders unnecessary such 
clumsy, unsightly and 
7 frequently harmful de 
er, ~—" vices as trumpets, 
: horns, tubes, ear drums, 

fans, ete. It is a tiny 
electric telephone that 
fits on the ear, and which, 
the instant it is applied, 
magnifies the sound waves 
in such manner as to cause an 
astonishing increase in the 
clearness of all sounds. It 
overcomes the buzzing and 
roaring ear noises, and also so 
constantly and _ electric- 
ally exercises the vital 
parts of the ear that, 
usually, the natural, 
unaided hearing itself 
is gradually restored, 






































dirs. ©. Lidecka, 265 i2th Ave., Ray- 
wood, Ill, wearsan Electrophone. Leas 
conspleuous than eyeglasses. 





Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.— lam pleased 
to say that the Electrophone is very satisfactory. Bein 
ecearl in size and great in hearing qualities makes it 
PREFERABLE to ANY ITHAVE TRIED, and I believe 
Thave tried all of them. I can recommend it toall per- 
sons who have defective hearing.—M. W. HOYT, Whole- 
sale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our 
personal home test offer aad list of prominent endorsers 
who will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to 
investigate. Address or call (call if you can). 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1452 Stewart Bldg., Chicago. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Des Moines, Toronto, 
Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 


_.RED CROSS 
“i-SKIN FOOD™& 


Dainty—Soothing—Healing. 


A tissue builder and tonic—the best nourishing emollient 
ever produced for chafed, irritated, smarting, rough or 
chapped skin. Eradicates ork preserves youthful ap- 
pearance, imparts healthy, natural glow tothe skin. A toilet 
requisite. 50 cents, prepaid. Free Sample Jar. 


WHELAN’S Dept.C, Washington, D. C. 


Christmas Post Cards 
Finest Silk Embossed Christmas Cards; lovely designs; 
beautiful colors: 8 cards with 3 mos. trial subscription to 
“ur popular magazine, 10c: 24 cards and 1 year sub. 25c. 
Household, Dept. 608, Topeka, Kan. 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY-NEW YORK 
Fifteen Cents a Copy One Dollar a Year 


THE DELINEATOR 12 Numbers Retailing at 15 Cents Each - - - G1 80 
BUTTERICK F ASHIONS 4 Issues at 25 Cents Each - - - - - = - $ 1 .00 


| $2.80 
ALL THIS FOR ONLY $1.50 (50 cone saaitiona 


HOW-—By subscribing for “1 HE DeLINEATOR ($1.00 per year) with any merchant 
carrying Butterick goods. For 50 cents additional, paid at the time of subscribing, the 
merchant will deliver you one copy of BUTTERICK FAsHIONs, and we will mail you three 
cards entitling you to the next three numbers of BuTTERICK FASHIONS, as issued, on 
presentation of the cards at the Pattern Department of any Butterick Agent. THE 
DELINEATOR will be mailed you direct. (If you wish, you may send us $1.50, and we 
will mail you four cards good for BuTTERICK FAasuions at any Pattern Department.) If 
there is no Butterick Agency in your town, and you wish BuTrerick FAsHIons mailed 
to you from this office, we shall do so upon payment of 25 cents extra for postage,— 


that is $1.75 in all. 


Containing Four Certificates Worth 60 Cents in Butterick Patterns 


You can exchange the four pattern certificates in these four books for 60 cents in Butterick Patterns at 
any Butterick Agency or from us direct. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS., - ~- 105 ChauncySt, Butterick Building, = sT.LOUIS,MO., - 1627 Washington Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA.,  - 82-84 N. Broad St., SAN FRANCISCO, Stevenson and Ecker Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL.,- - 196-202 Monroe St., NEW YORK TORONTO, ONT., 33 Richmond St., West 
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How to Bake Beans 











We have no secrets, madam. We are going to tell how you—if you had the 
facilities—could bake Pork and Beans exactly as good as Van Camp’s. 


Get the choicest of Michigan beans, picked over by hand. 
Get only the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest-grown. Have 
them all of one size. 

You will need to pay from six to eight times what some 
beans would cost, but they’re worth it. 

Soak the beans over night, then parboil them. 


Now comes the impossible. ‘The beans must be baked in 
“ve steam, and you lack it. That steam must be superheated to 
245 degrees. . 

Dry heat won’t do. You can’t supply enough dry heat 
without burning the beans to a crisp. 

Then the beans must be baked in small parcels—-we bake in 
the cans. That’s so the full heat of the oven can attack every 
particle. Otherwise the beans will not be digestible. They 
will ferment and form gas, as do your home-baked beans now. 





Bake the tomato sauce with the beans—bake it into them. 
That’s how we get our delicious blend. 
When the beans are baked until they are mealy, surround 





the can with cold water. That stops the baking instantly, and 


sets the blend and savor. 
Then you will have beans that are wholly digestible. All 
beans will be baked alike, yet not a skin will be broken. The 


beans will be nutty because they are whole. 


Then the tomato sauce—that’s s impossible for you. It 
must be made from whole, vine-ripened tomatoes, picked when 
the juice fairly sparkles. 

When you buy the sauce, you rarely know what you are 
getting. If it is made from tomatoes picked green, it lacks zest. 
If made of scraps from a canning factory, it lacks richness. 

Some tomato sauce is sold ready-made for exactly one-fifth 
what we spend to make ours. 


Our point is this: It isn’t your fault that home-baked 
beans are mushy and broken—crisped on the top and half-baked 
in the middle. That they are neither nutty nor mealy—not even 
digestible. That they always ferment and form gas. It is 
simply your lack of facilities. 


Van@mp's = 


PORK»°BEANS 


The best way is to let us cook them for you. 


We have all the facilities. Let 


us furnish the meals—fresh and savory—ready for instant serving. 


Think how unwise it is to bake your own_ beans 
when you can get Van Camp’s. Here is Nature’s choicest 
food—84 per cent nutriment. More food value than meat 
ata third the cost. A food you should serve at least three times 
a week. 


Think what you are missing, and what your people are 
missing when you spoil such a dish as that. 

Leave the choice to your people. Ask them which beans they 
want. And be gladoftheirchoice. For, if they like Van Camp’s, 
see the bother yousave. And see what you save on your meat bills. 


Three Sizes: IO, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


The Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 
1861 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Painted by Philip R. Goodwin for Cream of Wheat Company. 
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Painted by James Montgomery Flagg for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 2908 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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THE EXPERT DESIGNING and the unusually careful tailoring 


of the Gg A LA SPIRITE CORSET keep the waist line 
slim and praceful. It feels better, looks better and 


wears better than any other corset made. 
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You can skate, slide or 
walk, without fear of chapped 
hands or roughened skin if 
you use Ivory Soap, rinse 
your hands and face in cold 
water and dry them thor- 
oughly before you venture 
out-of-doors. 





Nine tenths of the trouble 
that so many people have in 
the way of chapped hands 
and rough skin is due: first, 
to lack of care in drying the 
skin after washing; and sec- 
ond, to the use of soaps that 
contain “free” alkali. 


There is no “free” alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will not in- 
jure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. That is why it should be 
used in preference to soaps that sell for three, four or five times its price. 


Ivory Soap 2 2 «© I9*%o0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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Just You and the Editor 


The National Child-Rescue League 


HE organization of the National Child- 
Rescue League has given a fresh impe- 
tus to the campaign inaugurated by THE 

DELINEATOR. Thousands of thinking men and 
women throughout the country have begun 
active work in their particular locality tending 
toward the modification and eventually the 
abolition of the old-fashioned orphan asylum. 
In connection with this work THE DELINEATOR 
has been fortunate in securing as secretary of the 
League, James E. West of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. West is a man with a remarkable history. 
Educated in an institution, he has a most vivid 
memory of 
the starved 
life within its 
walls. From 
the beginning 
of THE DE- 
LINEATOR 
Campaign he 
has given him- 
self enthusi- 
astically to its 
cause; and to 
his practical 
management 
is due much of 
its success, 
but it is a big 
problem, and 
we need your help to gain the attention and 
sympathy of every thinking person in behalf of 
the homeless child. 





JAMES E. WEST: 


Mothers of THE DELINEATOR 


OU have proven that there is a home for 
every child. Will you help us prove that 
there is health for every child? 

Mother-love is the greatest power in the 
world. When one baby is forsaken there are 
thousands of women with empty arms stretched 
out to gather it in. Mothers with arms full 
of their own babies cannot resist the appeal of 
one motherless one, yet one-fifth of the babies 
born in this country die in infancy. Mother- 
love uninformed cannot save the nation’s babies. 
This fact has been tragically forced upon us. 


To teach mothers how to save their babies, 
teach towns how to save their infant citizens, 
we are organizing THE DELINEATOR Conference 
of Mothers. Will you mothers, social workers, 
health officers, school-teachers, doctors and 
nurses join this conference by telling us the 
best of your experience in saving babies, that 
we may spread it broadcast? 

The conference will be in charge of Miss 
Edith Howe, who is intimately connected with 
constructive social and educational work for 
mothers and babies in New York City. 

In the March issue Miss Howe will tell you of 
New York’s Conference on Summer Care of 
Babies and how the stork brought a card of in- 
structions in 
the hands of 
a competent 
nurse with 
every new- 
born baby. 

cm 


“The 
Servant in 
the House” 


AST veara 
remarka- 
ble play open- 
ed in New 
York. It had 
no plot, it had EDITH HOWE. 
no love-story, 
it had no change of scene. It consisted prac- 
tically of one act divided into five by me1< drops 
of the curtain, the rising of which on each 
new act revealed the characters in precisely the 
same positions in which they were left at its 
close. It was a play of which the majority of 
dramatic critics would say ‘‘doomed to failure ;”’ 
and yet the play—serious, mystical, religious— 
remained in New York throughout an entire 
season and drew to it epoch-making audiences. 

Wherein lay the secret of its power? 

That is a question that all New York has been 
asking for some time. Since the play has gone 
from the metropolis, a good part of America is 
also asking it. In the next number James L. 
Ford has attempted to answer the question. 
He has written an article outlining the most 
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dramatic play which has been presented in 
a decade, and has attempted to trace the 
reasons for its success. The story and analy- 
sis of ‘‘The Servant in the House’’ will form 
interesting ,eading. 


we 
Little Stories of the Heart 


OME months ago we an- 
nounced a contest in Heart 
Stories —stories which would 
have a touch of appeal which 
was universal. The response 
to the announcement was 
almost overwhelming. Some 
three thousand manuscripts 
were received and carefully 
read. By the time the next 
issue is ready to go to press, 
enough of these stories will 
have been selected to make a 
three-page feature, which will 
be continued during the following months, alter- 
nating with ‘Bright Sayings of Our Children.”’ 
There has seldom anything come to an edi- 
torial office that bore the conviction of truth 
contained in these three thousand Heart Stories, 
although many of them were unfortunately 
barred from publication, as the heart story of 
an individual, be it ever so touching to an indi- 
vidual, often fails to appeal to a larger audience. 
The stories to be published form a collection of 
which THE DELINEATOR is justly proud. They 
are little tales which bear the one touch of 
human nature making us all kin; stories that 
you will find within your own experience per- 
haps, or that 
you will wish 
were within 
your own ex- 
perience, if 
they are not. 
They bear 
witness to 
those qualities 
in man which 
are often 
passed by 
without a 
word—his 
tenderness, 
his sympathy, 
his willingness 
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to extend to others the good that he has found 
in life for himself. They are the stories which 
are worth while, and show how much good- 
will and sympathy exist, if we only take the 
trouble to look for them. 


ca 
Spring Fashions 


LTHOUGH chill Winter 
winds are still blowing, 
and the snow has but left the 
ground, wise women are plan- 
ning their Summer wardrobes. 
This is all the more feasible be- 
cause of the many sales of cot- 
ton goods held in the large 
cities in January. 

For the benefit of the wise 
matron, therefore, the March 
issue will contain advance notes 
on Spring and Summer fash- 
ions, with the narrow skirts 
and extremely long sleeves. The high waistline 
is likely to continue, and, what will delight the 
true economist, there will be presented a num- 
ber of ingenious methods of combining separate 
waists and skirts with effects simulating the 
high line, so that they appear one costume. 
There will be also the samples of the new Spring 
fabrics and suggestions for millinery. 
ct 


We regret the omission oj the signature from 
'* Kringle Jingle’ verses published in the De- 
cember DELINEATOR. They were written by 
Lillaan Paschal Day. 


“The Church in Your Town” Prize 
Contest 


N THE pre- 
vious an- 
nouncement 
the exact date 
for closing this 
contest was 
not mention- 
ed. It will 
close April 
first. Manu- 
scripts will be 
examined as 
soon after 
that date as 
possible. 





JAMES L. FORD 
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NEW YORK AT ITS TEA-HOUR 


Pretty Gowns and Smart Wraps Seen on the Avenue and at the 


Fashionable Restaurants 


Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 


NO )ITHIN the last few years New York 
sei has added a new hour to its day—the 
Like hot and cold water, 
stationary tubs, the telephone and 
all other modern conveniences, now 
that we have it we wonder how in 
the world we ever lived without it. It is quite the 
pleasantest hour in the twenty-four and certainly 
the most picturesque. Women wear their prettiest 
gowns if they are at home—their smartest hats and 
carriage wraps if they are abroad. 

So far as fashions go, New York is a city of one 
street. If you are feeling at odds with yourself and 
your wardrobe you turn instinctively into the side 
ways and by-ways of the town. But if you possess a 
toilette of unimpeachable character and antecedents, 
wild horses couldn't keep you from the great 
plaisance of America—Fifth Avenue ona Winter's 
afternoon. 

And, after the drive or promenade, the tea-hour, 
generally without the tea, it must be confessed. For 
we have adopted the British national habit without 
the national drink. If you are inclined to be awfully 
English you take tea and muffins 


tea-hour. 





But if you are 
willing to be frankly American you will indulge in ices 
and little cakes and other sweet things. 


ce 


But whether we mcet for tea and end by eating 
sweets or not we wear our prettiest frocks, our richest 
furs and our most enviable hats for the occasion. It 
is a picture well worth seeing, the crowded tea-rooms 
on a pleasant afternoon in the midst of the season, 
full of brilliant color, high lights and gay laughter 
against a background of soft, monotonous music. 

Fundamentally the smart afternoon gowns are all 
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more or less alike. The reign of the long close sleeve 
is absolute and the high waistline is almost inevitable. 
The width—one might better say the narrowness—of 
the skirt is no longer a question of reason, beauty or 
comfort. <A skirt two yards and a half wide is con- 
sidered a triumph—one of five yards, decadent. 
Women who are not willing to be ridiculous and un- 
comfortable even for the sake of ultra-chicness con- 
tent themselves with skirts that measure between 
three and four yards at the bottom. 
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The silhouette of the year is so firmly established in 
its main details that the best gowns present an effect 
of noticeable uniformity. Women seem to have 
sacrificed much of their individuality to the present 
fashions. Instead of adapting the new gowns to suit 
their own stvle, they have made themselves over— 
hair, figure, walk and all—to harmonize with the 
Directorate and Empire modes. 

Up to a certain extent such consistency is to be 
highly commended, of course. But carried too far it 
becomes wearisome. The modern elegante is a most 
attractive type—graceful and picturesque. But it 
is to be hoped that the American woman will keep the 
whip hand on her wardrobe and remember that her 
own personality is more interesting than the personal- 
ity of her clothes. 

Wear the new gowns by all means—thcy are charm- 
ing—but wear them as if they belonged to you and 
not you tothem. That is where the woman who plans 
her own clothes is often more successful in suiting 
herself than the woman who goes to the best tailors 
and dressmakers. The woman who supervises her 
own wardrobe naturally gives vent to her own tastes 
and is guided by her own judgment, She has the- 
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THE NARROW SKIRT WITH HIGH WAISTLINE DIVIDES HONORS WITH THE DRAPED PRINCESS 


5 


See page 289 
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whole gamut of smart fashions to choose from, and 
not just the one or two favored by her coulurtere. 

But to go back for a moment to the sidewalks and 
the tea-rooms of New York. There is quite a fad 
now for wearing the new hand-painted lace blouses 
with dressy, tailor-made suits. The lace is generally 
a coarse-meshed net with a floral pattern. The flow- 
ers are painted in their natural colors and the effect is 
very pretty. I saw a smart, putty-colored cloth suit 
the other day with a flat- backed coat and narrow 
skirt worn with putty -colored lace waist with the 
flowers painted in periwinkle blue. With it was a 
Magyar toque of black lynx with a blue aigrette and 
a huge pillow muff of lynx that looked more like a lap 
robe than a muff. 


ot 


There have been many comments made on the 
variety and originality of the new blouse ideas that 
have been put forth this Winter. I lay it to the fact 
that the separate waist has been making a desperate 
fight for life against the growing popularity of the 
three-piece suit. A blouse simply must be attractive 
to convince a woman that it is more desirable than a 
bodice matching her skirt and coat. 

One of the most persuasive of the new waists is 
made in an admirable wash crépon—half silk, half 
cotton. The material is more dressy than the cotton 
crépes that were introduced last year. Instead of be- 
ing embroidered, the new waists are stenciled in the 
most charming designs and colors. I saw one recently 
in apricot-colored crépon stenciled with stiff little 
Empire wreaths of flowers—of a nameless species— 
in a deeper shade of apricot with an occasional touch 
of green. In another waist the crépon and the stencil- 
ing were in two shades of violet, and the blouse was 
worn with a broadcloth suit in the ashes-of-violet color 
that is so perfectly delightful on the right person, and 
cruelly trying on the wrong one. 

A reversal of the old accustomed order is the use of 
chiffon over lace, not only on the bodices of evening 
gowns, but in the separate waist as well. It is an ex- 
quisite combination and has made an immense hit in 
the first few weeks of its existence. I saw a very love- 
ly blouse at tea the other day in mist-gray chiffon over 
valenciennes lace. It was worn with a high Duirec- 
toire stock of folded velvet with a slender thread of 
silver chain strung with blister pearls at the base of 
the throat. The suit with it was gray, of course, but 
the hat and furs were black. 

The skirt I thought was quite interesting, for it 
rather suggested an intimate connection with the 
waist—a sop to the cry of the populace for the com- 
plete dress as opposed to the separate waist and skirt. 
It was a sheath-titting seven-gored skirt built up to 
the high waistline with a slight inward curve from the 
hips upward, The front and back panels extended 
like tabs above the waistline and buttoned on to the 
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bodice with flat cloth-covered buttons. Under the 
coat, which was cut away from the bust down, the 
skirt had the deceptive appearance of a princess dress. 

The dress ideas of the moment are carried out in 
two entirely different types of gowns. One is the ultra 
clinging, close-fitting princess or semi-princess dress— 
more often the latter than the former, for the divided 
bodice and skirt permit the introduction of the high 
waistline. The other type is the draped dress made 
in soft, limp, bodyless materials. 

Of the latter genre was a very beautiful gown seen 
recently at Sherry’s at tea-time. The under-dress 
was of canard blue silk cashmere fitted closely and 
with a very narrow, clinging skirt. The over-dress, 
which began on the right shoulder and was drawn 
snugly across the figure to the natural waistline on the 
left side, was of very pliable velvet of the same color 
as the body of the gown. The chemisette and sleeves 
were of the new burnished-gold craquele net—a net 
that differs from filet in the shape of its mesh, 

It was worn with a fur busby—one of the novel 
toques of the season whose name is self-descriptive— 
trimmed with two Mephisto quills. These quills are 
generally fur tails, wired and bent back to resemble 
the quills on the head of the medieval devil. One has 
to distinguish between devils old and new nowadays, 
in order to be accurate. 

Another smart gown seen the same day was in chif- 
fon broadcloth of the new carubter shade—a color that 
takes its name from the dark reddish bean of the carob- 
tree. The gown was a high-waisted semi-princess 
dress, severe in cut, but most effective. It was worn 
with a soft, black scarf-sash edged with a deep éfhlé 
fringe and a big flat hat of black plush-like felt. 
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There is a general impression abroad that the last 
word has been said on the subject of Winter suits, and 
yet every day one sees something‘ new and different. 
A coarse sack-cloth suit in a dull dark carmelite brown 
attracted quite a little attention a day ortwoago. The 
skirt was opened at the sides over panels corded in 
brown which were further emphasized by the outline 
of the bottom of the coat. The outline, by the way, 
was unusual and distinctly good. It was shortest 
at the center of the front and back and sloped down- 
ward into a point over each hip. The suit was worn 
with an audacious little turban of fox fur and cloth. 

I keep harping back to the headgear because so 
much of it is new and quite different from the hats 
seen in the early Winter. Toques have gained ground 
with remarkable rapidity and are quite pushing out 
the larger hats. Besides the Magyar toque and the 
busby there is a new Directoire turban of cloth or 
velvet. It looks as if a piece of folded cloth had been 
tied around the head ina single knot ‘right in the 
middle of her forehead.”” The ends are left free 
and fall back against the toque like pointed ears. 


SLEEVES AND THE WOMAN 


Picturesque Features of New Styles That Echo Some Historic Fashions 
of the Moyen Age and Later-Day France 


By EDOUARD LA FONTAINE | 


>) REMEMBER seeing, some years ago, 
f{ asketch by your clever pen-and-ink 
artist, Mr. Gibson, called ‘‘A Little 
Story—Bya Sleeve.’”’ You, doubtless, 
remember it too, so I needn’t recall 
: to your mind the romance written in 
4 that small scrap of crushed chiffon. 

A day or two ago as 

I was walking through 
the crowded avenues 
among the throngs of 
women gaily pictur- 
esque in their charm- 
ing Winter toilettes, it 
struck me forcibly that 
more than one woman 
there was wearing quite 
unconsciously some bit 
of history—sordid, 
tragic, heroic as the 
case might be—embla- 
zoned on her sleeve. 

It wasn't alone the 
Directoire and Empire 
periods —‘‘And who 
was ‘Directoire’?’’ I 
heard a woman asking 
the other day, quite as 
if she were inquiring 
into the antecedents of 
the Elizabethan ruff or 
the Marie Antoinette 
fichu—but the whole 
Moyen Age and the 
Renaissance that had 
come to life again. 

The idea rather 
caught my fancy and I 
began to look for dead 
queens and forgotten 
favorites who doubt- 
less swayed the fate of 
nations by the cut of 
their gowns or the co- 
_ quetry of an elbow 
sleeve in days gone by. 

I had no difficulty at 
all in recognizing the 
peasant maid of Or- 
léans in a hop-sacking 
gown with sleeve of 
medieval cut almost 
absolutely plain from 








I saw tall, stately Marguerite of Valois in groseille— 
the new shade of red that is as old as the gooseberry 
from which it takes its name. Her sleeves were care- 
fully buttoned along the outside down their entire 
length with gold buttons that should have borne the 
arms of Valois and Orléans. Perhaps they did, but I 
lost her at the entrance of the Ritz before I had a 

chance to ascertain. 
oS I reread the dark, sin- 
4 Ti =) | ister history of Beatrice 
il > Cenci in the scallops of 
another sleeve below a 
laughing holiday face 
on its way to the ska- 
ting-rink. I passed 
Anne of Brittany in her 
favorite Beauvais blue 
with the whole Wall of 
Troy castellated on her 
sleeves from her elbow 
to her wrist. I sawa 
famous creole beauty as 
Citoyenne Josephine 
Beauharnais in a small 
close sleeve of unpre- 
tentiouscut,as Madame 
Bonaparte, wife of the 
First Consul, in a leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve that 
looked quite modern 
till I saw that it but- 
toned to the elbow in 
true Incroyable fash- 
ion; as the Empress of 
France in a small puff 
sleeve in an evening 
gown displayed in a 
shop window. 

Then I began to 
meet other sleeves on 
other women till I lost 
count of them and car- 
ried home with me but 
one clear, distinct im- 
pression—that the me- 
dieval sleeve, long, 
close and picturesque 
in points and scallops 
and castellated edges, 
has come back and has 
been most warmly re- 
ceived. Iam very glad, 
for it is most becoming, 


al 
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wrist to shoulder. But just as 1 was beginning to won- and if you cannot all be queens you may at least look 
der what visions lay behind her clear gaze, the modern the part in the sleeve and stately gowns of 1909. 
prototype of the maid turned into the Bon Marché. (Continued on page 257) 
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SUMMER SEWING IN FEBRUARY 


How to Beguile the Quiet of Late Winter Days with Hand- 
Wrought Pretty Things for Warm Weather 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


O YOU know what New Yorkers call 
§ the broad, low pedestals that are some- 
times placed in the middle of our 
widest avenues to divide the stream 
of traffic? ‘“Thank-the-Lords,” and 
if you'd ever tried to take your life 

| in your hands and carry it safely 
through the quadruple procession of carriages, mo- 
tors and top-heavy buses you would realize the per- 
fect appropriateness of its given name,’ 

Now most women look toward February as a sort 
of ‘'Thank-the-Lord”’ in the year’s work, ‘Christmas 
is past," they argue, “Lent is coming, and Spring is 
twomonths away. In February we will sit and knit.” 

But unfortunately the security you look forward to 
turns out to be nothing but a ‘‘Thank-you-ma’am,” 
a miserable little jolt in the road-bed of the New Year 
that sends you hurrying on again as busy as before. 

For February, short as it is, leaves you no time to 
stagnate. There are Saint Valentine’s day and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, the Mardi Gras, if you’re lucky, 
and the migration southward if you belong to the 
idle rich. 
to Bermuda every year or never go, you cannot escape 
the first touch of Spring fever moculated by the new 
muslins and organdies in every shop window, They 
are engagingly pretty, deceptively innocent-looking. 
They whisper something about sultry Summer days 
when you will not feel like sewing. They insinuate 
that you will not be able to find them later in the 
year. They argue, plausibly enough, that you have 
nothing especially to do just now—why not make up 
a few shirt-waists, a lingerie frock or two? 
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You stop to look, to listen. You hesitate and you 
are lost. Andafterall, why not? What prettier occu- 
pation could you find for a Winter's evening than the 
lace-work on a lingerie dress or the embroidering or 
braiding of a new shirt-waist? The very fact that 
there is no pressing need back of your work, that you 
can go at it leisurely, drop it at your convenience and 
pick it up again at your pleasure, will add to the en- 
joyment of your Winter-Summer sewing. 

There are the shirt-waists. You can tell now how 
many you will need and how they should be made. 
There is no mooted question of long or short sleeves 
to hold your work in abeyance until Madame La Mode 
makes up her mind what she is going to wear next 
Summer. She has declared emphatically in favor of 
the long sleeve; and where the short sleeve is used at 
all in shirt-waists it will be in a three-quarter length 
and on the distinctly warm-weather waist. Nothing 
is more comfortable than the free forearm for any 
kind of athletics or housework, and for those two 
usages I think the short sleeve will never quite die out. 





But whether you do or not; whether you go 


But in the really smart, well-tailored shirt-waists you 
will rarely see anything but the long sleeve, and the 
plainer the better. There is an excellent sleeve that 
is being put in the best waists just now—a sort of 
leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist sleeve that fits in to the 
cuff without any fulness at all. I've seen it a num- 
ber of times with a rather severe type of waist—six 
tucks on each shoulder in front and a two-piece yoke 
in back. Once I saw it in white linen with the edges 
of the center-front plait bound with pink linen, and 
just inside the binding narrow rows of feather-stitch- 
ing done in the same color. Really, it was awfully 
effective. 
ce 


Another waist was made of a very fine, soft, but not 
sheer linen lawn, and instead of the ordinary center 
plait at the front it had the coat closing. It had quite 
a clever ruffle arrangement set in a band that button- 
ed on to the left side of the waist. The right side but- 
toned over it, hiding the band. The frill was made of 
hemstitched ruffling with a fine valenciennes edge 
whipped to the narrow blue hem, The idea of the 
separate ruffle as explained by the saleswoman was 
that it made it easier to launder the waist and frill. 

The lingerie waist that was killed by kindness for 
morning wear has left its mark on the tailoredshirt- 
waist that succeeded it in popular favor. We are 
loath to give up the daintiness of the hand-made 
blouse, and so we take the most uncompromisingly 
severe shirt-waist and do all sorts of pretty, foolish 
things to it until we have it quite to our liking. I 
made one the other day with a tucked front, and down 
the center of each tuck I embroidered asimple conven- 
tional design in dull Saxe-blue. The design was a sin- 
gle line of chain-stitching broken occasionally by pad- 
ded coin dots. I borrowed the idea from an imported 
waist made with tucks embroidered in deep carnation 
pink with triple lines of chain stitching that ran to the 
center and corners of small block squares. 
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Another waist that has an even closer kinship to the 
lingerie blouse is equally good for net or linen. The 
body and sleeves are entirely tucked with fine tucks. 
It is made with a very shallow round chemisette out- 
lined by an odd-shaped collar- piece or decoration that 
is stitched flat to the waist. The waist is perfectly 
lovely in tucked linen with an embroidered or braided 
collar-piece, or in net with silk or satin. The latter 
is made over a blouse foundation. But this lining. 
or whatever you choose to call it, is also of net, so the 
waists are deliciously cool, and the effect of colored 
net over white net is really very pretty. The new 
lingerie waists are much better understood than they 
were a year or sO ago, and worn more appropriately. 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


A Series of Simple Lessons in the Making and Planning of Garments 


. ‘OR this lesson 
fy I have taken 
4 the skirt with 
Y the high, Em- 
\'| pire or Direc- 
i toire waist- 
é ’ line, as it is 
variously called. The skirt 
does much to satisfy the de- 
mand which it itself has created 
for an extremely slender sil- 
houette. The raised waistline 
suppresses the hour-glass curve 
of the figure, lengthening and 
straightening its lines. The 
sketches on the next page 
show just how it works—an 
optical delusion, is it not? 
The proportions are the same 
in both figures, but the high 
waistline does the trick. 

It is no more difficult to 
make than an ordinary skirt— 
it is simply different. The fit- 
less effect of the skirt from the 
forced waistline to the hips is 
no harder to manipulate than 
the closer set of the skirt with 
the normal waistline. But it 
is so new and unfamiliar that 
many women come to grief 
withit. Itisan effective style, 
however, and has gained a 
very firm foothold with well- 
dressed women. 








With inverted plait 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


The High Waistline Skirt 





The finished skirt 
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In buying a pattern for a 
skirt with the high waistline 
you must take your measure- 
ments exactly as for a regu- 
lation waistline skirt. Take 
your waist measure at your 
normal waistline, drawing the 
tape snug, but not tight. 
Your hip measure should be 
taken six inches below your 
waistline with the tape held 
easily around your body. On 
the pattern envelope you will 
find a table of the waist and 
hip sizes in which the pattern 
is made. Compare your meas- 
urements with those of the 
pattern and buy the size near- 
est your own. But please do 
not buy a size that is small 
for you either in the waist or 
hips You can easily take in 
a large pattern, where you 
might ruin the lines of a small 
one by trying to let it out. 
The table of quantities on the 
pattern envelope gives the 
amount of material needed. 

Before cutting out your 
skirt decide three questions: 
whether the pattern is the 
right length for you, whether 
you want itin the round length 
as illustrated or with a slight 
sweep. If you wanted an 





With habit back 
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extremely dressy type of skirt you could cut it long 
enough to lie on the floor an inch or two across the 
front and sides. This length is not given in the pat- 
tern, for it is an extreme style, smart but not practical. 
You must also decide whether you want the inverted 
plait at the back or the flat, habit-fitting. 

First, the length. This pattern measures forty-two 
inches from the waistline (which is marked by two 
small perforations in the front gore) to the floor, fin- 
ished. Compare this measurement with your own, 
and if the pattern is ei- 
ther too long or too short 
for you it can easily be al- 
tered. If it 1s too long for 
you—two inches too long, 
for instance—lay a one- 
inch plait across each gore 
at the hipline, which in 
this instance is nine and 
three-eighth inches below 
the top edge of the gores. 

If it is two inches too 
short for you, slash each 
gore at the hipline—nzine 
and three- eighth inches 
below its upper edge—and 
separate the pieces two 
inches, 

Next, if you want the 
round length, turn up 
the bottom of pieces 2, 
3 and 4 at the line of 


bs large single ‘perforations. 
(Illustration 3). 


eT And now the habit 
ioe ey ' back or the inverted 
— oe | plait. Hereagain I would 
‘4 ie Pola A declare in favor of the 
i former, for the general 
trend of fashion is tow- 
ard flat backs with every 
unnecessary inch of ful- 
ness eliminated, but 
this style is very trying 
to some figures. So if 
you like, you can cut 
the pattern just as it is. 
Butif you want the habit 
back, turn under or cut 
off the back edge of gore 
4 at the line of small 
single perforations. 
Now I think you are 
ready to lay your pat- 
ternonthe material. Be 
sure that the large double 
perforations are paralla2l 
tothe selvage. (No. 3.) 
The front gore (No.1) is 
laid with the edge mark- 
ed with the triple per- 
forations on a lengthwise 
fold of the material. In 
a lengthwise fold the two 
selvages are always par- 
allel or even. Be sure 
that your material ts laid 
smoothly on the cutting- 
table and that the pat- 
tern is pinned closely so 
that you can cut evenly. 
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No. S high waistline 


Clip all the notches, but no deeper than is necessary 
for perfect clearness. Mark all the perforations with 
tailor's tacks (Illustration 4) except the large double 
ones showing the grain line. 

The plaits in the bottom of the skirt may be laid in 
either before or after the skirt is basted together. The 
latter is the more scientific way, but the amateur will 
find the former method easier. Crease through the 
small stngle perforations on the outside of the skirt, 
using a ruler and tailor’s chalk if you can’t trust your 
eye to get a straight 
line through the perfora- 
tions. Crease through 
the small double perfora- 
tions on the inside of the 
skirt to form the inner 
fold of your fan plait. 
You have two plaits in 
each gore; the double 
perforations mark the 
inner fold of one plait, 
and the seam edge the 
inner fold of the other. 
(Illustration 5.) After 
creasing and pinning 
these’ plaits, the seams 
should be carefully bast- 
ed. In wash materials 
the plaits may be stitch- 
ed as close to the folds 
as possible, but in other 
fabrics a careful press- 
ing will hold them. 

Pin the pieces together 
with the edges even and 
the notches matched. 
You will notice that the 
gores are notched in two 
places. The notches in 
the upper part you are 
already familiar with. 
They are simply the 
single, double, triple, 
etc., notches that are 
used in every skirt pat- 
tern. The single notch 
in the lower part of each 
gore is merely an addi- 
tional aid in putting 
the skirt together. The 
seams should be basted 
with small close stitches 
three-eighths of an 
inch from the edges, to 
hipline, where the great- 
est strain comes in fit- 
ting, and with larger 
stitches the rest of the 
way down. 

At the center seam in 
the back leave an open- 
ing eleven inches deep for 
the placket. 

If you have used the 
inverted plait you must 
crease through the up- 
right line of large single 
perforations in the back 
goresand bring thecrease 


over to the placketedges. No, 3, ee laid on material 
(Continued on page 270) 50 inches wide 
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TWO SEI 
FOLD OF GOODS 


SMART MODELS FOR THE WELL-GOWNED 


’ nothing is more attractive than the 
freshly laundered shirt-waist dress of 
linen orlawn. The design illustrated 
(2705) is simple and within the scope 
of the amateur dressmaker. The 
front of the waist is tucked in sucha 
manneras toemphasize the lines of the figure, the tucks 
being stitched to the waistline or to yoke depth as 
desired, and for those who 
like the back-yoke effect, 
provision is made for this 
feature in an applied yoke- 
facing. The manner of clos- 
ing the front is a matter of 
individual taste, either the 
regulation plait or coat clos- 
ing being quite in line with 
the mode. The full-length 
leg-o’-mutton sleeve is favor- 
ed by many smart women, 
but not to the exclusion of 
the plain shirt-waist sleeve 








2705, with long sleeves 


with a mannish cuff, 
or the three-quarter 
sleeve with turn-back 
cuff. 

The skirt is in seven 
gores and fits closely at 
the hips, with a moder- 
ate fulness at the lower 
edge, which measures 
about four yards in 
clearing length. A 
bias band is the only 
trimming used, and 
even this may be omit- 
ted if a plain effect is 
preferred. 

The design (2705) is 
in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust meas- 
ure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of me- 
dium size it will require 
six and three-quarter 
yards of 36-inch, with 
an extra yard if made 
with band. 





2705, with Dutch collar 


HE semi-princess dress is a stvle that looks well 
on either the slender or full figure, and the model 
shown here (2664) offers a foundation that can be 
so accentuated by trimmings as to give the effect of 
fulness to the slender figure, or carried out in a sim- 
plicity that lends a slender appearance to the full 
form. The blouse-waist. having a high or Dutch 
round neck, is made with tucks running in clusters 
from the round yoke of all-over lace, net ur insertion. 
Either of two styles of sleeves 
may be used, the three- 
quarter length, or the long 
leg-v'-mutton sleeve finished 
at the wrist in mitten style. 
The seven-gored skirt, with 
the popular Empire, or regu- 
lation waistline at the back, 
is made in clearing length 
and measures about three 
and seven-eighth yards at 
the lower edge. It is attract- 
ively finished in three tucks 
with insertion between, 
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| 2664, with high neck 





matching the waist. 
_ This design will be very 
attractive developed in 
the light-weight wool 
_ fabrics, the sheer lin- 
_ gerie materials, batiste, 
lawn, mull or in mes- 
saline, soft taffeta or 
crépe de Chine. All- 
over venise, baby Irish, 
_ valenciennes, and fig- 
. ured filet are popular 
yoke and cuff laces. 
The design (2664) 
may be obtained in 
seven sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, . 
and isfifteencents. It 
will require in the me- 
dium size eleven yards 
of 24-inch material, or 
six yards of 44-inch 
goods, with one and 
one-eighth yard of 18- 
- inch lace for the yoke, 
collar, cuffs and belt. 


2664, with round neck 
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eee mode than the high-waisted 
gown of the present season, with its 
long, unbroken lines and its subtle 
suggestion of classic dignity and 
grace. The model illustrated (2703) 
would make up charmingly in ame- 
thyst silk - finished cashmere, though the pretty 
tucked waist might, if desired, be composed of 
satin Directoire matching the skirt in color. The 
one-tone gown is very popular, the guimpe or tucker 
of net or batiste providing the contrast necessary 
for artistic effect. This may be made either with 
the high collar and long, close-fitting sleeves, or, for 
evening wear, withthe square neck and shorter sleeves. 
The skirt may be made in three pieces with a circular 
tunic, or in four pieces without it, either mode being 
fashionable. It is sheath-fitting about the hips, with 
the high waistline that 1s now in vogue, and may be 
cut in round or sweep length, measuring three and 
three-quarter yards at the hem. This type of gown is 
adapted to modeling in the new supple materials, es- 
pecially drap Directoire, chiffon broadcloth and satin 
cloth. The model is in six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, and 1s fifteen cents. 
In the medium size, with the four-piece skirt, it re- 
quires five and one-quarter yards, or, with the three- 
piece skirt, six and one-half yards of 44-inch goods, 
while in either style two and one-eighth yards of 18- 
inch tucking for the tucker, collar and sleeves. 








Marmotte satin cloth dress 2681, with tucked net guimpe 


HE simple but piquant frock that is not too elab- 
orate for ordinary uses, but is nevertheless quite 
nice enough for afternoon or church wear, is a boon to 
every woman. <A smart design of this type is here 
shown (2681l—fiftceen cents). It is in the youthful 
semi-princess style, and is just such a dress as will 
appeal to the up-to-date woman who likes to make 
her simpler frocks herself. The over-blouse is cut 
square at the neck and has a wide but not exaggera- 
ted armhole, while the skirt is a nine-gored one, 
trimmed in the graceful tunic ecffect—although this 
trimming may be omitted—and measuring four yards 
at its lower edge. The gown 1s worn over a separate 
guimpe, which is provided with both long and shorter 
sleeves, and the body portion of which may be made 
of lawn. For the facings and sleeves, however, 
tucked batiste or nct is suggested, the foundation 
material being cut away underneath. A distinctive 
feature of the over-blouse is seen in the tucks which 
adorn each side of the front, for these serve very 
effectually to lengthen the lines of the figure. Cash- 
mere, chiffon broadcloth, lansdowne or any of the 
modish materials would attractively develop. this 
gown, which may appropriately be worn by the 
woman whose bust measure is from thirty-two to for- 
ty-four inches. Inthe mediumt size it will require five 
and one-quarter yards of 44-inch material, one and 
one-eighth yard of 36-inch lawn for the guimpe, and 
two and one-eighth yards of 18-inch tucking or lace 
for the leg-o’-mutton sleeves, collar and facing. 
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OF RASPBERRY CHIFFON BROADCLOTH 


VISITING GOWN 2703, OF DOVE-GRAY SATIN DIRECTOIRE. DRESS 2681, 
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Broadcloth coat 2672 
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(Skirt, 2685 on page 182) 


With close-fitting sleeves Coat in longer length 


COATS OF, DHE 


——FW f>\HE long, straight lines of the fash- 
$ a A ionable coat are well displayed in 
Riv, the smart model illustrated (2672), 
\\\| which embodies the most attractive 
GX: \\)| features of the modificd Directoire 
BF, ash style. It has the seamless, cutaway 
es fronts that are so generally becoming, 
and is fitted slightly at the back, the under-arm seams 
being opened at the lower edge to facilitate ease of 
movement. The fronts may be caught together 
across the bust with one or more buttons, or the coat 
may be left open and a smart waistcoat worn under it. 
Two styles of sleeve are given—the full coat sleeve 
with the turn-back cuff, and the close-fitted model 
without a cuff; while provision is also made for two 
styles of collar. The coat may be made in either 
thirty or thirty-eight inch length, and is adapted for 
development in ottoman silk, broadcloth, chevron 
serge, wide-wale cheviot or any of the smart coatings. 
For trimming such coats satin-covered buttons, with 
mock buttonholes of the same fabric, are in vogue. 
This attractive coat design (2672) isin six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. In the medium size it requires three 
and three-eighth yards of 44-inch material for the 
thirty-eight-inch iength, or two and seven-eighth 
yards of the same width for the thirty-inch length, 
with seven-eighths yard of 20-inch silk for facings. 







Digitized by Google 


A MODISH 





Without collar or cuffs With revers turned back 


LATEST MODE 


A SEMI-FITTING cutaway coat which will appeal 

to every woman who seeks smart effects is shown 
in this design (2699) It may be made in either 
twenty-seven or thirty-six inch length, and, while it is 
fitted slightly in the back, is cut away in front below 
the bust in the style now in vogue. The pointed 
revers are an attractive feature. These may be folded 
across the bust and fastened with buttons and button- 
holes, or left open and faced with silk or satin. Two 
styles of collar are shown, the high Consulat model 
being especially favored by women who have long, 
slender necks. Therolling collar is, however, equally 
becoming, and is very comtortable. If desired, the 
neck may be finished in collarless style, this being es- 
pecially desirable when one of the fashionable separate 
ruffsis worn. The sleeves may be made in close-fit- 
ting style, with curved or straight wrist edge, or after 
the fuller model that may be finished with or with- 
outacuff. Broadcloth, serge, cheviot or any of the 
smart suitings would develop this coat attractively, 
with braid and buttons for trimming. 

This design is in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents, Inthe 
medium size the twenty-seven-inch length requires 
two and three-eighth yards, or the thirty-six-inch 
length two and seven-eighth yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial, with one and one-half yard of 20-inch silk for 
facing rolling collar, cuffs and fronts. 
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Serge coat 2699 
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(Skirt 2718, on page 184) 


cents) is one of distinctive charm and 
individuality, and the secret lies main- 
ly in the fact that its proportions are 
perfect. There are no exaggerated 
lines nor misplaced curves, and its 
harmony of detail would satisfy the most hypercritical. 
The coat may be made in twenty-seven or in thirty-six 
inch length, either style being in accord with current 
fashion, and is fitted slightly to the figure, its lines ac- 
centuating the popular hipless, bustless effect. The 
neck may be finished with the jaunty notched collar, 
always natty and trim, or, if this is not liked, a collar 
facing of velvet or silk may be used with equally good 
cffect. The sleeves may be made in either of two 
styles, one having moderate fulness and being gath- 
ered at the shoulder, and the other being close fitting 
and simply eased into the armhole in tailor fashion. 
Either mode is fashionable and the choice is a matter 
of personal preference. Cuffs matching the collar or 
collar facing may finish the sleeves, 
although these may be omitted, if 
desired. The large, square patch 
pockets are made with unusually 
deep, pointed laps, ornamented with 
fabric-covered buttons and simu- 
lated buttonholes of soutache or 
satin. This button and buttonhole 
decoration is repeated on the cuffs 
and at the deep slashed vents of the 
side-back seams. There are many 
materials that will be found avail- 
able for the development of this 
design, which is admirably adapted 
for any type of figure from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust meas- 
ure. Broadcloth of good quality is 
always handsome, and kersey, chev- 
iot or herring-bone serge will make 
a practical as well as an attractive 
coat. In making it for a woman 
of medium size it will require two 
and one-quarter yards of 54-inch 
material for the coat in twenty- 
seven-inch length; in thirty-six- 
inch length it can be made of two 
and seven-eighth yards in the same 
width, with five-eighths yard of 20- 
inch silk for the collar and cuff 
facings, and one-quarter vard of P= 
20-inch bias velvet for the notched Showing back 
collar. view 
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HAT is aptly termed the contposcc costume, con- 
sisting of asmart long c vat of silk or velvet warn 
over a gown of matching color but contrasting mate- 
rial, is a popular feature of smart fashions, and bids 
fair to retain its hold on feminine favor until the sea- 
son is so advanced that coats can be laid aside. It is 
very chic when fashioned on the modified Directoire 
lines in: one of the new corded silks and worn witha 
long gored or circular skirt of the sheath-fitting order, 
and is becoming tu any woman of ordinarily good fig- 
urc. It offers, too, a practical suggestion for the 
completion of a modish costume that in its original 
state was coatless—for it is not a difficult matter to 
match such a gown in silk, while the making of the coat 
is comparatively simple when one has a reliable model 
for a guide, 
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Atlantic blue serge coat 2662 (Skirt 2702, on page 182) 
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Fa SNE of the characteristic models of 

is (ae is the present season 1s the coat with 

WAN “my the fancy outline. It is popular, too, 
; \ 


: | for the up-to-date woman has been 
quick to discover that the pointed 
lower edge adds appreciably to her 
apparent length of line and, inciden- 
tally, contributes to the slender etfect which she is so 
eager to obtain. The design illustrated (2715, fif- 
teen cents) is one which will easily impress the woman 
of discrimination with its practical features; for 
while it may have the fanciful lower outline, it may 
with equal propriety be cut with a straight edge and 
in shorter length. The coat is of the semi-fitting 
type, but follows the outlines very effectively, dis- 
playing to the best possible advantage the graces of 
contour which distinguish the well-poised feminine 
figure. It may be fasteried with either two or three 
‘buttons, and is cut away in front below the waistline 
in the smart style now in vogue. In order to afford 
freedom of movement it is opened 
at the lower edge of the back 
seams, and may also be opened at 
the front seams, although this is 
not essential to its success. For 
the collar the simple shawl model 
may be uscd if the sharply point- 
ed revers collar is not liked, and 
one may also choose between the 
plain coat sleeve and the model 
showing an applied plait. This 
type of coat is extremely popular 
for the smart tailored suit of chif- 
fon broadcloth, a modish skirt of 
gored or circular shaping being 
usually combined with it. It is 
also seen in many of the elegant 
composée costumes, in which the 
coat is of ottoman or cétélé silk 
and the skirt of cloth or cashmere 
matching it in color. The design 
is, in fact, adapted to many uses 
and materials, all of the new suit- 
ings being appropriate for its 
modeling. It is cut in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, The me- 
dium size requires, in the thirty- 
nine-inch length, three and three- 
quarter yards of forty-four-inch, 
or, in the thirty-two-inch length, 
three and three-eighth yards of 
material, with seven-eighths yard 
of silk or velvet for facings. 
cd : 
HE linings of the fashionable 
coats are usually of satin, very 
soft and lustrous, and well calcu- 
lated to set off to advantage the 
material used for the garment. 
White, gray, mauve and reseda 
are popular shades for these lin- 
ings, gray being especially favored 
owing to the predominance of 
taupe, elephant and smoke among 
the materials used forsmart gowns 
and millinery. Many modish coats 
are lined with satin matching the 
cloth, though of a rather lighter 
Elephant-gray broadcloth coat 2715 (Skirt 2671, on page 180) harmonizing tone. 
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With applied plait 
on sleeve 
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With full-length and shorter sleeves 


WAISTS FOR THE 


\N THIS dav when many a woman’s 
* wardrobe is the work of her own 
hands,—and bcautifui work it fre- 
quently is,—a design requiring much 
elaborate needlework is not looked 
upon as out of reach of even those of 
Ee ae very moderate means. The design 
(2713) gives opportunity for much dainty handwork 
that will amply repay one for the time given to it. 
Tucks are in themselves decorative, and this blouse- 
waist is one mass of them, running Jengthwise on the 
body of the waist and crosswise on the one-seam sleeve. 
If the waist is of crepe de Chine, chiffon cloth or such 
diaphanous matcrial, these tucks should properly, 
though not necessarily, be run in by hand. The 
blouse-waist is cut out at the neck to allow for a very 
shallow yoke or chemisette etlect usually made of net 
over chiffon or mousseline. This yoke may be in high 
or round open neck, and in the latter case the blouse 
lining iscut away beneathit. The invisible front cles- 
ing is finished with groups of buttons or a plaiting 
of chiffon; and an additional pretty touch is afforded 
by the shaped trimming-piece applied in yoke effect. 
The full-length close-fitting sleeves extend over the 
wrist in mitten style, or if the three-quarter length 
is preferred it is pretty finished with a deep lace 
edging. White or colored net, the soft veilings, satin 
liberty and messaline will develop an exquisite waist 
in this design. The model (2713) is in seven sizes 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. The medium size requires four 
and one-quarter yards of 24-inch goods, with three- 
eighths of a yard of 18-inch Jace for the yoke and collar. 








In net, with round neck, without the trimming-piece 


A STYLISH OVER-BLOUSE 


WOMAN OF STYLE 


AN exceedingly pretty and comfortable looking 
article of apparel is the over-blouse, and the 
model shown here is one of the prettiest of its kind. 
The lining, which may be used as a guimpe, can be 
made with high or square neck, and full or three- 
quarter one-seam sleeves. ‘These guimpes and sleeves 
may be made of soft, sheer material, and trimmed 
abundantly with lace and tucks, or of all-over em- 
broidery or lace. The entire waist is a style that 
looks the better for much trimming, and one need 
not be afraid of overdoing in this design as in some 
others. The over-blouse is also much ornamented. 
The low square neck and the short sleeves are finished 
with braid or insertion, and tucks run from the yoke 
to the waistline front and back in groups of five; also 
from shoulder to waist back and front in clusters of 
three. The sleeves also are tucked. This waist may 
be worn separately or attached to a skirt in semi- 
princess style. Chiffon broadcloth, cashmere, pan- 
ama, voile and linen, as well as soft silks, satin or 
crépe de Chine develop the design attractively, and 
an effective over-blouse may be fashioned in reseda 
green crépe de Chine, trimmed with silk novelty 
braid and worn with a tucked or plain net guimpe, 
soft cream or harmonizing in color with the waist. 

The design (2707) is in six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it will require two and 
three-eighth yards of 24-inch material or one and one- 
quarter yards of 44-inch goods, with five-eighths of a 
yard of 20-inch silk for the girdle; for making the 
sleeves, collar and yoke two and one-eighth yards of 
18-inch tucking or all-over lace will be needed. 
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With square Dutch neck and three-quarter length sleeves 
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Lining as guimpe 


2707 


Over-blouse 
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Gibson style is shown in this pretty 
waist (2693). It closes at the back 
under a single box plait, leaving the 
front free for a bit of dainty hand- 
embroidery or lace insertion. The 
two Gibson tucks are stitched the 
entire fength of the back, but in the front are re- 
leased at yoke depth, thus affording a becoming ful- 
ness for the slight figure. The one-seam leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeve is a favorite for wear with the dressy blouse, 
and as shown here it repeats the decoration of the 
waist. A pretty change may be brought about by 
substituting for the high Gibson collar and long 
sleeves the quaint Dutch neck, cut square, and sleeves 
of three-quarter length with turn-back cuffs. The 
waist may be developed in batiste, mull, India linen, 
nainsook, chifton taffeta, French flannel or a silk and 
wool material. This blouse appears to equal advan- 
tage on slender and full figures. 

This model is in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires three and a half yards of 24-inch 
or two and one-half yards of 36-inch material. 
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2693, batiste with lace insertion, and Dutch neék 
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2693, crepe de Chine with braided design 


yee separate guimpe still holds its popular niche 

in the fashionable world and will continue to hold 
it while the vogue of the over-blouse dress lasts. The 
tendency is to have it harmonize in color with the cos- 
tume, but the contrasting white net or lace guimpe is 
too dainty in appearance and too becoming to every 
type of complexion to be given over entirely. The 
design illustrated here (2688) may be finished in 
various styles, having either a square or round yoke 
or a deep plastron. For the body of the guimpe use 
Persian lawn or any thin, soft material. The yoke, 
collar and sleeves are of tucked crépe de Chine, chiffon 
or lingerie material; or, if one has not time for so 





2693, with shirt-waist 
sleeves 


2704, in gathered effect 
and tucks 


FASHIONABLE BLOUSES 
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2704, gray net with Persian braid 


much hand-work, there are the ready tucked nets that 
come in such a profusion of designs and colors. Hand- 
embroidered batiste or handkerchief linen is used for 
the round yoke and deep cutis, while for the plastron 
effect alternating strips of insertion and fine tucking 
are dainty and becoming. 

This design is in seven sizes from thirty-two to for- 
ty-four inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires one and one-eighth yard of 36- 
inch goods for the body, and for the full sleeves, col- 
lar and chemisette-facing one and three-quarter yard 
of 27-inch material, or two yards of 18-inch tucking 
for the collar, leg-o’-mutton sleeves and yoke-facing. 





With Dutch round 
neck 


2688 


Full or three-quarter 
sleeves 
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NY woman who can take a tuck evenly and use 
insertion or braid cleverly may attempt this sim- 

ple waist (2704) with every confidence of success. The 
sheer, soft materials, chiffon, crépe de Chine and the 
white or colored nets, will develop it effectively, while 
a dainty blouse may be tashioned in sheer India lawn 
or batiste, with a lace design worked out on a square 
yoke of the material. In case the lining is used, it 
may be cut away from under the yoke. Several sug- 
gestions are offered for finishing the neck and sleeves, 
thus adapting the waist for various occasions. Ordi- 
narily, the long, tucked leg-o’-mutton sleeve and the 
high round collar are preferable, but for evening or 


dressy reception wear the low or Dutch square neck 


and the short pufted or three-quarter length sleeve 
is usually considcred more attractive to the average 
taste. 

This model is in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a waist with high neck and long sleeves, it will 
require three and one-half yards of 24-inch material. 
With low neck and full sleeves, two and seven-eighth 
yards of 24-inch goods will be nececsary, and seven- 
eighths yard of 18-inch lace for the yoke and cuffs. 





2688, tucked chiffon guimpe; blouse of taupe satin 2638 
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tucks running crosswise 
and duplicated in the 
sleeves give distinction to 
the waist. The generous 
fulness occurring from so 
many small tucks makes 
it advisable to use the 
body lining, particularly 
if the material selected is 
of sheer, flimsy texture. 
The full-length leg-o'-mut- 
ton sleeves are finished at 
the wrist with dainty lace 
or ruching, repeated at the 
neck above the pretty rib- 
bon stock that may be 
worn to such good effect 
with a waist of this type. 
A different development 
shows the square Dutch 
neck, outlined with em- 
broidery or banding, and 
the moderately full three- 
quarter length sleeves with 
cuffs trimmed to match. 
Soft and sheer materials, 
batiste, lawn and many 
of the silk and cotton 
wash materials will ap- 





With Dutch square neck 


pear to advantage, and 
for dressy occasions a 
waist of chiffon cloth, lib- 
erty satin, voile, ‘ messa- 
line, or soft taffeta, con- 
structed on this model, 
will be satisfactory in 
every respect. 

The design is in six sizes 
from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, 
and is fifteencents. Inthe 
medium size it requires 
four and three-eighth 
yards of 24-inch, or two 
and one-half yards of 44- 
inch goods, with three- 
quarters yard of 18-inch 
lace for collar and cuffs. 


.@)HE simplicity of this design for a 

* blouse-waist (2663) brings it easily 
within the scope of a most meager asexists now. 
knowledge of dressmaking, yet a 
\ ; more becoming style, especially for 
=<*, the slender figure, could not be found. 

| The fulness of both front and back is 
taken up by narrow lengthwise tucks stitched in 
pointed yoke effect, and below the yoke three deep 
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2663, maize crepe de Chine waist 


EVER has such a condition of certainty, with re- 

spect to styles, pervaded the fashionable world, 
For once, though perhaps never again, 
the feminine mind may make its decisions unperplexed 
—that is, as regards the salient style features. Of 
course, in the smaller details, she may exercise her 
own individuality to her heart’s content and her crit- 
ical mind's satisfaction, but on several points she 
must conform. For instance, sleeves are to be long 


and they must outline the 
shape of the arm with a 
fair— sometimes an unfair 
—degree of truthfulness 
and accuracy. Skirts are 
narrower and closer fit- 
ting than for many a day, 
and the high waistline is 
to be very much in evi- 
dence, prettily in evi- 
dence, too, for it is un- 
doubtedly a becoming 
style. With these points 
assured, the fashionable 
woman has nothing to 





High neck and full sleeves 


do but adapt the styles to 
her own needs in her own 
way. And in the minor 
details, that nevertheless 
count for so much, there 
is great scope for original 
thought and clever execu- 
tion; the arrangement of 
tucks in the dainty chif- 
fon or net guimpe, the 
finish at the wrist, and the 
trimming of soutache 
braid and buttons— all 
these call for the little 
personal touch that 
makes every woman’s 
apparel different from 
every other woman’s. An- 
other accessory of dress 
that offers opportunity 
for variety of treatment 
is the Directoire sash of 
soft silk. These sashes 
may be long or short, 
plain or with fringed or 
knotted ends, black, white 
or varicolored, and often 
showing, either in fabric 
or fringe, the touch of gold 
that is well-nigh omni- 
present in the season’s 
costumes. 


FASHIONABLE. BLOUSES 


ability to every type of figure the 
surplice waist is without a peer. 
The model illustrated (2659, fifteen 
cents) will appeal directly to the 
woman who aims at artistic results in 

her attire, and is obtainable in eight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust meas- 
ure. The waist is constructed on a French lining, 
while a chemisette, which 
may be composed of lace, 
net or batiste, affords the 
dainty effect at the neck 
that the present mode de- 
mands. The bodice fronts 
are tucked on the shoul- 
ders to yoke depth, the 
fulness below this point 
being drawn easily over 
the bust to the waistline, 
where it is gathered into 
the girdle. The back is 
cut out in pointed outline 
to display the chemisette, 








> 
With high neck 


and is quite plain save for 
the few gathers that adjust 
it at the waistline. The 
sleeves, which are of the 
popular one-seam model, 
may be finished at the 
wrist with either astraight 
or a pointed edge; or, for 
dressy wear, they may 
terminate at the elbow, 
while the chemisette may 
be cut out at the neck in 
the quaint Dutch style. 
Satin Directoire, crépe 
meteor, messaline, silk 
cashmere or lansdowne 
would make up very 
charmingly by this design, 
with embroidery or sou- 
tache for trimming. This, 
however, will not be re- 
quired if bordered ma- 
terial is used. Of the 
latter style of goods the 
medium size will need 
three and one-eighth yards 
32 inches wide, or of other 
material one and one-half 
yard 44 inches wide, with 
five-eighth yard of 18-inch 
inch lace for the chemi- 
sette and collar. 





Smoke-gray satin waist 2659 
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ape vogue of the surplice waist shows none of 

those signs that herald diminished popularity. 
Fashion may be whimsical, but she is also possessed of 
utilitarian notions that one would never suspect her of 
having; and when a style combines grace, beautyand a 
practical adaptability that does not compel it to be 
always an evening gown because it may be worn in 
the evening—when all these qualities are found com- 
bined, then fashion is more than likely to accord the 
style a long reign. 

The pretty, soft folds 
and graceful side-draping 
of the dress made in sur- 
plice style insure its popu- 
larity from the artistic 
point of view, and its 
practical value is proved 
by the delightful ease with 
which it may be convert- 
ed from an afternoon 
costume into an evening 
gown, Or vice versa, just by 
the removal or the adjust- 
ment of a dainty chemi- 
sette or a lace or net 
guimpe with high collar 
and full-length sleeves. 
And the profusion of nets 
that are at one’s disposal 
for making these guim pes! 
—plain, tucked and em- 
broidered, white, colored 
and figured, they come 
in a variety of designs 
and meshes that would 
surely confuse any one 
but a woman. There 
seems in the air a reaction 





With Dutch round neck 


in favor of the plain nets, 
although the tucked va- 
rieties are still popular. 
These plain webs of silk or 
cotton mesh are made up 
over a lining of chiffon 
or mousseline, and any 
amount of ingenuity and 
artistic skill may be ex- 
pended on the final touch- 
es—the trimmings and 
the pretty finish at the 
wrist. Buttons of sou- 
tache or silk are used a 
great deal on the sleeves, 
and many of the chemi. 
settes, as well as the 
high-necked surplice 
waists, are similarly 
adorned. 
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Pink madras shirt-waist 2661, with striped collar, cuffs and belt 


Yr HE unbroken, tapering lines of the 
¥\ box-plaited shirt-waist produce the 
effect of rounded contour and make 
it a particularly becoming style for 
the slender figure. In the design il- 
lustrated (2661, fifteen cents) both 
front and back are laid in wide box- 
plaits, and the closing is effected under the center box- 
plait in front. Two styles of sleeves are shown, the 
plain leg-o’-mutton and the regulation shirt - waist 
sleeve.. The latter may be in three-quarter length, 
if desired, with a flare cuff of contrasting material to 
match the low Dutch collar that accompanies the 
short sleeve. As a rule, the washable box-plaited 
waist is more satisfactory when made of close-woven 
materials, madras, linen or percale being especially 
suitable. The design shown is admirably adapted for 
development in these materials or in French flannel, 
wool batiste or viyella; while, if reproduced in taffeta 
or other durable silks it isan excellent style for service- 
able wear and quite inexpensive, as the waist will re- 
quire only four yards of 24-inch material in the medium 
size. This design appears to advantage on any figure 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure. 





HE shirt-waist in Gibson style is a general favor- 
ite, for the simple but very adequate reason that 

it suits every type of figure. The design illustrated 
(2695, fifteen cents) shows the Gibson tuck rather 
wider than usual and extending only to yoke depth in 
front and back, rendering it a becoming style for the 
woman of any bust measure from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches. The plain leg-o’-mutton sleeve or the 
regulation shirt-waist sleeve is commonly used when 





2661, with long or shorter sleeves 2695, with Dutch collar 
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Figured Shantung shirt-waist, in Gibson style, 2695 


the high linen collar and string tie are to be worn, but 
for a more piquant appearance the three-quarter 
sleeves with flare cuffs in a contrasting color and the 
turn-over collar to match are suggested, the patch 
pocket on the left front and the coat-closing complet- 
ing the jaunty effect. For its development linen, 
madras, percale or cheviot are available, as are also 
the soft flannelsand silk. In the medium size two and 
three-eighths yards of 36-inch goods will be required. 





2695, with shirt sleeves 2675, with Dutch neck or collar 
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Blue linen blouse-waist 2675, braided 


HE design shown above (2675, fifteen cents) is one 
of the models that may be elaborated upon to 
such a degree as almost to take it out of the realm of 
ordinary blouse-waists. By such embellishment, and 
with a touch of accord in color, it may properly form 
part of a complete semi-princess costume. Below 
the pointed yoke on either side are groups of tucks, 
stitched for a few inches, then freed to give a graceful 
fulness to the waist. The back is planned in similar 
fashion, though here the tucks are neatly stitched from 
the yoke to the waistline. Either the long one-seam 
sleeves in mitten style may be used or the shorter 
length, and the neck may be finished with a high, 
round collar or cut out in round Dutch effect, as pre- 
ferred, while provision is also made for a lining. A 
dainty waist is secured in this design (which is adapted 
for women of from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure) by having a handsome hand-embroidered 
yoke, with the space between the bodice tucks em- 
broidered to match. For this purpose handkerchief 
linen thirty-six inches wide may be used, two and one- 
quarter yards being required for the medium size. 
The design will also develop prettily in lawn, batiste, 
madras, and in light-weight flannels and soft silks. 
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Ges to-date woman than the smart, well- 
cut shirt-waist which accompanies 
her modish tailored suit. If of silk or 
fine wool, either of which is favored 
for cool-weather wear, it is usually 
of the same color as the suit, or of one 
areas rth it; but the white 
or figured tub waist is always in 
good style for mornings, and many 
fashionable women adhere to it, re- 
gardless of the weather. <A prac- 
tical and becoming model, adapted 
to development in any of these fal- 
rics, is 2666, which illustrates one of 
the newest tucked effects of the sea- 
son. The tucks, however, appear 
only in the front, the back of the 
waist being plain except for the 
yoke-facing, the addition of which 
isoptional, and the few gathers nec- 








With full-length and shorter sleeves 


2666, in white figured madras 


essary for adjustment to the figure at the waistline. 
The waist is closed infront, either in the jaunty coat 
fashion or by means of the center box plait. If the 
neck is finished with the quaint Dutch collar that 
is the special fad of the moment the three - quarter 
sleeves may be used, with either the flare cuff or a 
simple band as a finish; but the regulation full-length 
shirt- waist sleeves with mannish 
cuffs are more appropriate if the 
neck is finished with a neck-band 
and one of the smart separate col- 
lars worn with it. This stylish 
model, which is especially desirable 
for full figures, is obtainable in 
eight sizes, for women from thirtvy- 
two to forty-six inches bust meas- 
ure, and is fifteen cents. The 
medium size requires three and 
one-half vards of 24-inch material, 
or two amd three-eighth yards of 
36-inch goods. 


SMART TAILORED SHIRT-WAISTS 
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2682, in shadow-stripe chiffon taffeta 


“<@ HE perfectly plain tailored shirt- 
=~N4 waist, simple, comfortable, yet grace- 
re ful in outline, deserves every whit of 

\ || the popularity it holds. Moreover, it 

is soeasy tomake, and, if carefully cut 
and fitted, so sure to be a success, that 
its appeal is as strongly practical as 
esthetic. The design shown here 
(2682) is an excellent one for de- 
velopment in French or Scotch 
flannel, viyella, pongee or linen, 
and will make up satisfactorily in 
almost all the cotton wash fabrics, 
madras, cheviot, lawn, percale or 
repp. A waist of pongee or linen 
will be exceedingly attractive made 
with the three-quarter sleeves and 
having the flare cuffs and Dutch 
collar of the same or coptrasting 
fabric hand-embroidered, either in 
white or in some color that harmo- 








2682, in white Irish linen 


nizes with that of the material used. The waist fas- 
tens in front with the regulation plait or a coat clos- 
ing, and is completely unadorned except for the patch 
pocket on the left front. The yoke-facing for the 
back is a feature that is liked by many women, and 
especially those of slender figure; its use is option- 
al, however, for either with or without it the effect 
is stylish. The full-length sleeve, 
with a straight or turn-back cuff, 
is always in good form for this style 
of waist, and the high turnover 
linen collar, with a smart bow or 
string tie, completes the chic effect. 
The design is obtainable in seven 
sizes, for women from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and 
is fifteen cents. Ifmade in the me- 
dium size it will require three and 
three-quarter yardsof 24-inch goods, 
or two and three-eighth yards of 
36-inch material. 





In medium sweep 


HE severely plain sheath 
skirt is absolutely de- 
pendent for its modish ef- 
fect upon its own lines. If 
these are good the skirt is 
an artistic success; if they 
are poor, and angularities 
ereep in, the result will fall 
immeasurably short of the 
ideal. The design illus- 
trated on this page (2671— 
fifteen cents) is of excellent 
cut and shows the graceful 
sweep of line that makes 
the properly constructed 
sheath skirt a model of 
beauty, entirely independ- 
ent of trimmings and deco- 
ration. The skirt is a four- 
piece model—an especially 
satisfactory one for round 
length, because the seam 
over the hip acts as a stay 
and serves to forestall any 
tendency tosag. The high 


GOOD STYLE SKIRTS 


Taupe broadcloth skirt 2671 
Net blouse-waist 2713 (page 170) 
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waistline is adjusted over a 
bodice-stay, which holds 
the skirt in position and 
preserves the smooth fit 
about the waist and hips. 
The close outlines are re- 
tained the entire length of 
the skirt, which, although 
giving the modishly scant 
effect, measures about three 
and three-quarter yards at 
the hem, thus being quite 
wide enough for comfort. 
For developing a model of 
this type, any of the new 
supple fabrics may be se- 
lected, the soft, lustrous 
finish that distinguishes 
these textures serving to 
emphasize the sinuous lines 
of the sheath skirt. Chif- 
fon broadcloth, silk-finished 
cashmere, drap Directoire, 
satin cloth and silk or wool 
voile are especially suitable, 
and any of these fabrics will - 
make up charmingly for 
reception or evening wear 
with a dressy waist in a har- 
monizing tone. The skirt 
is cut in seven sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-two inches 
waist measure. Foratwen- 
t y-four-inch waist it will re- 
quire, if the material used 
has no up and down, four 
and one-half yards of 36-inch 
or three and seven-eighth 
yards of 44-inch goods; with 
an up-and-down it will re- 
quire four and one-quarter 
yards of 50-inch goods, 
with five-eighths of a yard 
of 20-inch silk for the girdle. 





In round length 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


VEN while the ther- 
mometer is hovering 
around the zero-mark, the 
woman of forethought is 
planning her summer ward- 
robe and taking advantage 
of those excellent aids to 
economy—the white sales 
—to provide herself with an 
_ adequate supply of lingerie 
materials for warm-weather 
dresses and shirt-waists. As 
a rule the skirt of thin, sheer 
goods looks prettier and 
hangs better when made 
after a tucked model, and 
the design shown here 
(2665— fifteen cents) is one 
of the most attractive of its 
kind. The skirt is adapted 
to the figure by groups of 
small tucks, and the neces- 
sary close fit is preserved by 
stitching them to a depth 
well below the hips, while 
at the lower edge, in the 
medium sizes, the skirt 
measures about four and 
three-eighth yards, thus giv- 
ing, with the narrow effect 
at the knees that the fash- 
ion of the moment pre- 
scribes, sufficient flare at the 
lower edge to insure comfort 
in walking. The three deep 
tucks at the bottom of the 
skirt are an additional 
pretty feature and the ef- 
fect is never heavy when 
the material used is thin or 
of compact weave. The 
skirt is closed at the back, 
either in an inverted plait 
or in habit style. A model 





With inverted plait 
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Tokio-blue voile skirt 2665 
Waist 2704 (page 173) 
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In habit style 


of this type is especially 
suited for development in 
the thin wash fabrics, the 
figured or plain swisses, 
organdies and lawns, or it 
may be made up with good 
effect in the silk-and-cotton 
mixtures or novelties; or, 
for wear with a dressy waist 
in the evening and at the 
theater, in silk voile, messa- 
line or the satin foulards in 
the new attractive shades, 
A skirt in this style appears 
to advantage on almost any 
figure. As modeled, it 
ranges in size from twenty 
to thirty-four inches waist 
measure. For a woman of 
twenty -four-inch waist it 
requires nine and seven- 
eighth yards of 24-inch 
materiai, or six and five- 
eighth yards of 36-inch 
goods, 
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feature of the present mode. This 
renders it easy of adjustment, and 
will commend it to the woman who 
grudges the trouble required to at- 
tain a neat effect at the junction of 
waist and skirt. If desired, the 
skirt may be attached in semi-prin- 
cess effect to a waist of harmoniz- 
ing tone, net or lace dyed to match 
the color of the skirt material being 
very popular for such waists. The 
skirt fits in sheath style toa point 
well below the hips, and may be 
closed at the front or back. It dis- 
plays the center box plait which 1s 
always so effective, and which con- 
tributes so much to the graceful 
sweep at the hem, where it meas- 
ures about three and five-eighth 
yards when the plaits are drawn 
out. It may be cut in short sweep 
length, if designed for indoor or cer- 
emonious wear, but for ordinary 
occasions the clearing length is more 
practical. This skirt may be at- 
tractively modeled in satin cloth, 
cashmere, chiffon broadcloth, the 
fashionable silks and the silk-and- 
wool novelties of flexible weave, 
while it may be decorated with 
bands of material or embroidery, 
or left entirely plain, as preferred. 

This design is in eight sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, and is fifteen cents. Of 
goods without nap or distinct up or 
down it requires, for the twenty- 
four-inch waist measure, four and 
one-eighth yards of 44-inch goods; 
or fourand one-eighth yards of 50- 
inch material, with nap. 


HE gored sheath skirt is a favorite 
model with the woman who likes to 
keep in touch with the advancing 
fashion, and a smart design of this 
order is here illustrated (2685). 
cut in eight gores, 
high waistline that is so marked a 
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With inverted plait With habit back 


A SKIRT suitable for either formal occasions or ordinary use 
is this design (2702) which may be attractively developed 





HERE is the sheath skirt and the sheath skirt: 
that one of ultra-fashion, which only the ultra 

in the extremest sense of the word approve, and that 
one which is in every sense of the word a pretty and de- 
The latter, as shown here (2679) in 
three or four pieces, can be used as a separate skirt or 
attached to a waist in semi-princess stvle. 


For eve- 
ning or afternoon wear it is more 
dressy made with medium sweep; 
measuring about three and onc- 
half yards at the loweredge. The 
design is a graceful one, made with 
high waistline, and closing at the 
back with an inverted plait or in 
habit stvle. At each side there is 
an inverted panel, at the top of 
which the skirt meets, the back lap- 
ping over the front in a point finish- 
ed off with one or more buttons. 
This side effect tends to take the 
model out of the realm of the ordi- 
nary, giving it an air all its own, 
as well as affording opportunity for 
a pretty decoration of braid, satin 
folds or buttons, all of which are 
popular as trimmings. The skirt 
will be effective made in any of the 
soft, supple fabrics such as chiffon 
broadcloth, satin-finish prunella, 
cashmere, voile, the ottoman silks 
and faille, or in light serge, venetian 
cloth and the mixed suitings. A 
very pleasing trimming will be nar- 
row bands of satin or braid used as 
a finish for the overlapping seams 
at the side. 

The design (2679) is in seven sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-two inches 
waist measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of twenty-four inches 
waist, if the skirt is made of goods 
without distinct up and down, it 
will require six and five-eighth 
yards of 24-inch goods or four yards 
of 44-inch material: or, with up and 
down, four yards of 50-inch material 
will be needed, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of 20-inch satin for bindings. 





Nag 


in chiffon broadcloth, cashmere, prunella cloth, voile, panama, 
or in liberty satin, messaline or peau de cygne. The model is 
in five pieces and closes either at the side or in the back, with 
an inverted plait or in habit style. The panel sides, which add 
to the individuality of the skirt, are effective when finished off 
with a row of buttons down either side, and for ordinary use 
the skirt is trimmed thus simply and made in clearing length, 
measuring about four and five-eighth yards at the lower edge 
with plaits drawn out. For more formal occasions it is cut in 
medium sweep, and here the panel is preferably of soutache 
braiding or some decorative fabric. Hand-embroidered panels 
will be very rich in effect and are not difficult to make. 

The design (2702) is in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and is fifteen cents. For twenty-four 
inches waist, if the goods has no distinct up or down, it can be 
made of six and three-quarter yards of 24-inch material, or four 
and one-eighth yards of 44-inch goods; with up and down itt will 
require fourand one-quarter yards of 50-inch material, with nine 
and five-eighth yards of braid for trimming. 
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LILAC HENRIETTA COSTUME WITH  FIR-GREEN CREPE DE CHINE COSTUME GRAY PRUNELLA CLOTH SKIRT 2679, AND 
SKIRT 2685, AND WAIST 2659 COMBINING SKIRT 2702 AND WAIST 2707 GRAY CHIFFON CLOTH WAIST 2663 
(page 175) (page 171) - (page 174) 
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Embroidered messaline shirt-waist | 2693 (page 172) 
Skirt 2718, of satin cloth 
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7S HATEVER the 
= Vy prevailing style 
: may be, a2 woman 
hikes to have in 
her wardrobe a 
skirt or two that 
: are not necessarily 
attached to any given waist; there 
isalwaysa need of them. The four- 
piece skirt is a favorite with many, 
and this model (2718) is worthy 
of commendation. If made with the 
medium sweep it can be worn when 
attached to an appropriate waist 
in semi-princess style On occasions 
that call for conventional dress at- 
tire, while if made in clearing length 
it can be worn at any ordinary time. 
Of course, the material sclected has 
something to do with its suitability 
fordressoccasions. The skirt, which 
may fasten at the side front or back, 
is fitted closely about the hips by 
means of darts, and two plaits are 
laid at each seam, running the en- 
tire length of the skirt, but stitched 
only a few inches below the hips. 
This gives a pretty, graceful flare 
at the lower edge of the skirt, which 
measures about three and scven- 
eighth yards with the plaits drawn 
out. Chevron-striped serge, Eng- 
lish worsted, cheviot or panama 
will develop a skirt of this type to 
advantage, and broadcloth or cash- 
mere in the popular shades, taupe, 
catawba, copper-brown or reseda 
green, will be very dressy worn with 
a smart waist of harmonizing color 
made of net, chiffon cloth, crépe 
de Chine or satin hberty. 

This design (2718) is ineight sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-four inches 
Waist measure, and is fifteen cents. 
If made of goods without an up and 
down it will require for a woman of 
twenty-four inches waist measure 
five and three-eighth yards of 44- 
inch material; or, with an up and 
down, five yards of goods 50 inches 
wide will be needed. 








HE styles that 
satisfy most com- 
pletely are those 
which are unique 
and original, yet 
without a trace of 
the bizarre in 
coloring or design. The skirt shown 
here (2697) is individual yet with- 
out any appearance of exaggerated 
detail that marks the dividing line 
between good taste and conspicu- 
ous stvle. The model is in seven 
gores with an inverted plait at the 
back or in habit style, and the clos- 
ing is effected either at the left front 
or side-back seam. The skirt fits 
closely about the hips, giving the 
slender, hipless effect that is so 
zealously sought after by the pres- 
ent-day woman of fashion, and falls 
in graceful sweep or clearing length, 
Measuring about three and five- 
eighth yards at the lower edge. 
An attractive, novel effect is gained 
by having the front and back gores 
extend above the belt of satin that 
marks the high waistline, and these 
extensions decorated with buttons 
of cloth or satin. This feature may 
be omitted, however, and the skirt 
finished plainly at the waist. Direc- 
toire broadcloth, voile, prunella, ve- 
netian, panama and soft taffeta, ot- 
toman silk or faille may be used with 
good effect for a skirt of this type. 
The design (2697) is in eight sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-four inches 
Waist measure, and is fifteen cents. 
If it is made of goods without up 
_and down, for a woman of twenty- 
four inches waist it will require 
seven and one-quarter yards of 24- 
inch or four yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial; or, with an up and down, 
four and one-quarter yards of ma- 
terial 50 inches wide will be needed, 
with five-eighths of a yard of 20- 
inch silk for the crush belt; three- 
eighths of a yard, if made plain. 








In clearing length, with inverted plait 


GOOD STYLE SKIRTS 
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Old blue venetian cloth with venise lace yoke, combining skirt 
2697 and blouse-waist 2675 (page 177) 
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Mauve crepe meteor tea-gown. 2711 





THE DELINEATOR 


DAINTY GARMENTS 


=s,HERE is a certain luxurious grace 
in the well-designed tea-gown that 
one doesn't get in exact degree in 
any other stvle of dress, and this 
model (2711) is one of the prettiest 
that has been lately evolved. The 
tA drapery effect, covering the shoulders 
in soft folds both back and front, falls gracefully to the 
bottom of the skirt, and these lony tabs, lined per- 
haps with some harmonizing contrasting color, lend 
to the gown an air of individuality and charm. There 
is scope fora variety of styles in the sleeve: the fall of 
lace from shoulder ta elbow is dainty; also the Empire 
puff sleeve finished with trimming or a band of the 
material. The seven-gored skirt, gathered or tucked 
at the yoke-waist, falls in medium sweep or round 
length, measuring about three and seven-eighth yards 
at, the loweredge. The closing is eficcted invisibly at 
the back. If one wishes to convert this model into a 
more conventional style bv adopting the long sleeves 
and high neck, such change can be made with satis- 
factory effect. These gowns especially call for the 
soft, clinging. daintily-colored or white fabrics that 
are in.themselves beautiful—messaline, liberty satin, 
crépe de Chine, voile and suesine, or silk cashmere, 
challis and the light-weight silk-and-wool materials. 

This design (2711) is in six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For the medium size it will require eleven and three- 
quarter yards of 20-inch material, with one and one- 
eighth yard of flouncing for the sleeves and three 
yards of 45-inch chiffon for drapery. For the high- 
neck, long-sleeve model twelve and three-eighth 
yards of 20-inch goods will be needed, with half a yard 
of 18-inch all-over lace for the yoke and collar. 





High neck and long sleeves Open neck and puff sleeves 
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FOR INDOORS 


OR wearing in the seclusion of the home a com- 
fortable wrapper is an essential feature of a 
woman’s wardrobe. The design given: here (2701, 
fifteen cents) may be developed in plain or elaborate 
fashion, as one may prefer. For sheer utility, the 
“model cut in round length and having the high neck, 
plain turnover collar and full-length sleeves is perhaps 
the most practical and serviceable. The use of the 
body lining in this case gives a neater fit and furnishes 
additional warmth, although it may be omitted if de- 
sired. The more luxurious design, which is equally 
appropriate for lounging wear or for use as a tea- 
gown, is attractively made in medium sweep length, 
and may be finished at the hem either with or without 
the flounce; and in this development the lace yoke, cut 
in the Dutch square neck and outlined with the lace- 
trimmed bertha, will lend grace and distinction to the 
garment, the three-quarter sleeves and softly tied 
sash of liberty ribbon contributing to this effect. 
This smart, practical wrapper measures about 35¢ 
yards at the hem, and is adapted for women of 
any bust measure from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches. It may be effectively developed in China silk, 
foulard, suesine or Japanese crépe, in plain or figured 
lawn, dotted swiss, or one of the dainty mercerized 
jacquards; while if one prefer the soft-light-warm 
woolen materials, challis, cashmere or albatross may 
be charmingly and becomingly utilized. For making 
the wrapper in the medium size, without bertha and 
flounce, nine and three-eighth yards of 27-inch or five 
and one-quarter yards of 44-inch material will be re- 
_ quired. Ifthe fullsleeves, bertha and flounce are used, 
eleven and three-eighth yards of 27-inch or six and 
seven-eighth yards of 44-inch goods will be needed, 
with one yard of lace for the yoke and shallow cuffs 





With the turn-down collar With bertha and flounce ~ 2701, flowered muslin negligee 


NEW and simple design for the cozy 
\ dressing-sack or breakfast jacket 
} which no modern woman can: pos- 
| sibly do without is sure of.a warm 
welcome. This very becoming model 
4 (2706) is both pretty and practical 
! and will commend itself to the dis- 
criminating woman because of the opportunities it 
affords for variety of development. It may, for in- 
stance, be made in high neck and finished with a stand- 
ing collar, with full-length sleeves to heighten its 
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practical value; or the neck may be finished in open, 


style, and the sleeves made short 
‘and flowing. The sack is tucked 
over the shoulders, the tucks in 
front ending at yoke depth, while 
those at the back are continued 
to the waistline, where the body 
portion is joined to the peplum by 
means of a belt. This model is 
not at all difficult to fashion: in 
fact, it may be made in a few 
hours with little trouble by any 
woman who is ordinarily skilled in 
the use of the needle. It is s 
adapted to development in a variety of materials, 
crépe de Chine, wash silk, cotton crépe, plain or fig- 
ured muslin or dimity being appropriate if a thin sack 
is desired; while for warmer wear albatross, cashmere, 
or wool batiste would be desirable. If made of a thin 
material a bit of fine lace would provide a dainty trim- 
ming, but for a wool fabric a little 
silk embroidery or fancy stitching 
would better answer the purpose, 
the edges being scalloped or fin- 
ished with a feather-stitched hem. 
This design (2706) is in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to fortv- 
four inches bust measure, and is 
fifteencents. Inthe medium size 
it requires three and seven-eighth 





} l half yards of 36-inch material. 
2669, leg-o’-mutton sleeve ox 


HE economy of time and 
strength is a strong factor in 
the successful management of the 
household, and the woman whc 
dispatches with promptness and 
ease the unromantic duties of the 
day and still finds leisure, in 
freshness of spirit, for intellectual 
improvement and social enjoy- 
ment is that one who saves her- 
self in little ways. For instance, | 
the housewife who sees to it that 
her house is well dusted and swept, 
and that the food that goes on her 
table is well prepared, ought to 
have in her wardrobe a dress suit- 
able for those tasks, and this need 
is provided for in the model (2696, 
fifteen cents) for a house dress or 
coverall, designed in nine sizes 
from thirty-two to forty-eight 
inches bust measure. It consists 
of a blouse-waist having a round 
yoke and simple turnover collar 
and sleeves of either full or three- 
quarter length with straight or 





Open neck 2706 .. High neck 


.in the soft colors, with ribbons of 


yards of 24-inch, or two and one-. 





Without pocket 2696 
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HE dressing-sack pictured here (2669) is pretty 
and comfortable, and not too negligee in charac- 
ter'to be worn at the home breakfast table, unless one 
belongs.to the Puritan or stoic class that never appears 


- in-negligee outside the privacy of one’s dressing-room. 
The design is a simple one and not calculated to tax 


one’s sewing ability at all heavily. The fulness in 
front is taken up by tucks stitched in deep pointed 
yoke effect below a straight, shallow yoke of the mate- 
rial.' The back is also cut with a slight fulness to allow 
for groups of tucks. The yoke may be finished at the 
heck with a high collar of embroidery, or cut out in 
comfortable round Dutch fashion, 
and two styles of sleeves are 
shown: the full-length leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeve that does duty in every 
manner of waist nowadays, or the 
shorter length style finished just 
below the elbow with embroidery 
and edging. Personal taste may 
also decide whether the lower 
edge of the dressing-sack is to be 
in round or pointed outline. The 
model is designed for women of 

' any bust measure varying from 
Ciadswe to forty-six inches, and is fifteen cents. 
For making it in the medium size will require three 
and three-quarter yards of 27-inch goods, or two 
yards of 44-inch material with five yards of insertion 
and one and three-eighths yard of edging for trim- 
ming. If the sack is of wool material the edges 
may be prettily finished with 
buttonholed scallops. A verv 
attractive matinée may be fash- 
ioned after this design in cash- 
mere, French flannel and challis 





harmonizing shade at the throat 
and waist; or if preferred it may 
be made with equally pretty effect 
of figured or plain lawn, dimity 
or linen finished off with dainty 
embroidery or lace insertion. 


ce 2669, with full sleeves 


turn-back cuffs. Attached to the 
waist is the five-gored skirt, gath- 
ered at the back orin habit style. 
The dress opens in the back, but- 
toning from collar to hem, and is 
in convenient clearing length, 
measuring about three and one- 
eighth vards at the loweredge. A 
convenient feature of the garment 
is the section pocket into which 
all manner of odds and ends may 
be temporarily dropped while the 
process of housecleaning goes on. 
Where one’s need is fora garment 
that will afford protection for the 
dress worn beneath it, the round- 
neck sleeveless coverall willanswer 
every purpose, and, made of plain 
or figured lawn of stout, durable 
quality, will be trim and neat. 
Gingham, percale Indian head 
is used for. making the house 
dress, and in the medium size nine 
yards of 24-inch material or six 
yards of 36-inch goods will be 
required. 





In round neck 





COVERALL 2696, IN FIGURED DRESSING-SACK 2706, IN DRESSING-SACK 2669, IN FRENCH 
PERCALE ALBATROSS CASHMLRE 
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2676, two-seam shirt-waist sleeves in full or three-quarter length, with straight or French cuffs 


HE variety of styles afforded by the model be- 
low (2676) makes selection an easy and satis- 
factory process. In this two-seam shirt-waist sleeve 
one may choose the regulation or ley-o'-muttun style 
in full or three-quarter length, and with every possi- 
bility in the way of cuffs—straight, French or flare. 
The full-length leg-o’-mutton sleeve may be finished 
plainly at the wrist as in coat style, or it may have the 
straight cuff after the manner of the plain shirt-waist 
sleeve. <A very pretty effect is gained by having the 





2683, one-seam 
sleeves 


will be required. 


EVERAL pretty styles 

~ are shown in the model 
given here (2708) which is fora 
three-piece sleeve designed for 
wear with the dressy gown of 
silk orcloth. Where the trim- 
mings consist of buttons and 
braid the effect is heightened 
by having the upper portion 
of the sleeve cut in squares, 
scallops or points that lap 
from the front toward the back. 
These outlines are bound with 
braid and each block or point 
ornamented with a button. A 
pretty cffect is obtained by 
having the upper side lap plain- 
ly over the lower, and edging 
this portion with a row of but- 
tons and simulated button- 


ye excellent sleeve models of the popular close-fit- 
ting type are here illustrated (2683). 

seam design, which may be made with either a straight or 
pointed lower edge, as desired, while the other is of two- 
seam modeling, fitted very closely to the lower arm and 
buttoned to the elbow. These sleeve models will prove 
a boon to the woman who desires to remodel a last sea- 
son's waist and bring it quite up to the period. Either 
style is suitable for modeling in silk, broadcloth, cashmere 
or the firmer cottons and linens, but for lace, net or tucked 
material the one-sea:n model is suggested. 

These sleeve designs (2683) are in six sizes, from ten to 
fifteen inches arm measure. and are ten cents. 
of two-seam sleeves of twelve-inch arm measure one and 
one-half yard of 24-inch or seven-eighths yard of 44-inch 
material will be needed; for a pair of one-seam sleeves of 
twelve-inch arm measure, one and three-eighths yard of 
24-inch or three-quarters of a yard of 44-inch material 





2708, in fancy outline with braid and button 
trimming 


flare cuff of the three-quarter length style made of 
contrasting material with embroidered scalloped edges, 
or of white linen with the hem outlined in colored 
French knots. ° 

The design (2676) is in six sizes, from ten to fifteen 
inches arm measure, and is ten cents. For the twelve- 
inch size a pair of sleeves can be made from one and 
seven-eighths yard of 24-inch goods, one and one- 
quarter yard of 36-inch, or seven-eighths of a yard of 
44-inch matenal. 


One is of one- 


For a pair 





2683, in pointed or 
plain outline 


holes of braid, down the en- 
tire length of the sleeve. At 
the wrist the sleeve may be fin- 
ished in round, severe fashion 
or in mitten style coming well 
down over the knuckles and 
edged with ruching or lace. 

This design (2708) is in six 
sizes, from ten to fifteen inches 
arm measure, and is ten cents. 
For the twelve-inch size a pair 
of sleeves can be made from 
two and one-quarter yards of 
20-inch, one and three-eighths 
yard of 36-inch, or seven- 
eighths of a yard of 44-inch 
material, with three and one- 
quarter yards of braid and 
one and one-quarter yard of 
edging. 


DAINTY UNDERWEAR 


HBRE 1s probably no 

‘article of feminine 
wear that affords a woman 
more’ pleasure in the mak- 
ing thanthe pretty lingerie 
corset cover; even when 
embroidered by hand or 
elaborately trimmed with 
lace its construction docs 
not involve a great ex- 
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wearer may elect. There 
is practically nd fulness at 
the neck, but the embroid- 
ered edges are held in 
place by. narrow ribbon 
run through buttonholed 
eyelets. Any pretty de- 
sign may be embroidered 
on the front of the corset 
cover or it may be trim- 





penditure of time or effort. . 2673 med with a design of lace 
The design illustrated With pointed and insertion. The design 
(2673, ten cents) is one of neck and is adapted to any figure 


those favored by the con- 
noisseur in underwear for 
its pretty lines and comfortable fit. There is but one 
under-arm seam ,which is all that 1s necessary for cor- 
rect shaping, and the front closes with invisible fasten- 
ing or with buttons and buttonholes. The shield 
sleeves may be omitted if preferred, and provision is 
made for a square, round or pointed V neck as the 


With square neck _ shield sleeves 


With round neck — from thirty-two to forty- 
six inches bust measure, 
and if developed in 36-inch nainsook or lawn will re- 
quire for the medium size one and three-eighths yards. 
lor the embroidered design, handkerchief linen will be 
eminently suitable and more durable than nainsvok; 
and as this is forty-five inches wide only one and 
one-eighth yards will be needed. 





2714, with flowing sleeve 


Nowe the care- 

fully dressed woman 
may not entertain the 
opinion that the fit of a 
petticoat about the waist 
is of minor importance be- 
cause nothing but the 
pretty ruffle of embroid- 
ery or lace at the bottom 
will ever be seen; for as a 
matter of fact the garment 
that is to be worn under 
the present-day gown must 
fit as closely over the hip 
and be as absolutely with- 
out a wrinkle as the skirt 
that is worn over it. The 
reliable model given here 
(2658, ten cents), de- 
signed for the woman 








HERE are many women who find the open neck, 
short sleeve nightgown comfortable even in Win- 
ter and who would not think of exchanging its loose 
freedom for the slight additional warmth of the gar- 
ment that fits snugly about the neck and wrists. In 
the design given here (2714, fifteen cents) the garment 
is gathered continuously along the upper edge and 
joined to the shallow round yoke, which may be made 
of embroidery or lace insertion. The gown is intend- 
ed to be slipped over the head, the yoke fitting com- 
fortably about the neck, and the short sleeves, which 
are cut in one piece with the garment, may either hang 
loosely from the shoulder or be gathered into a band 
just below the elbow. They are trimmed to match 
the yoke and finished with beading and narrow ribbon. 
The design may be utilized for women from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure and developed in 
cambric, lawn, nainsook, or dimity. In 36-inch mate- 
rial it requires inthe medium size five and five-eighth 
yards of goods, four yards of insertion, four and three- 
quarter yards of beading and three and three-eighth 
yards of edging for the yoke and sleeves. 


. 
He 
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With invert- 





With drawstring 


ed plait and and embroidered 
without ruffle ruffle 


2658, in batiste and lace 
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2714, with banded sleeve 


this arrangement tends to 
produce even a smoother 
fit over the hips. For 
cases where this sheath 
effect is not a necessity 
and gathers at the waist- 
line are not tabooed the 
convenient drawstring is 
provided. Nainsook, 
cambric, muslin, flannel or 
viyella may be used for 
making this skirt, and in 
the medium size it will re- 
quire two and one-quarter 
yards of 36-inch material 
with four and one-half 
yards of edging six and 
one-half inches wide for 
the ruffle. If the ruffle 
is of similar material, 


from twenty to thirty-six inches waist measure, is of 
circular shaping, sheath-fitting at the top and with 
an inverted plait or habit back to be adopted where 
the close fit is a necessary requirement. Provision is 
made for a yoke to be used with the habit back, and 


three and three-quarter yards will be needed with five 
and three-quarter yards of narrow edging and seven 
and one-half yards of insertion. If the model is de- 
veloped in flannel, it may be finished with an embroid- 
ered scalloped edge or a feather stitched hem. 


SMART STYLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


a NY ®) PRETTY semi- 
a princess dress is 
M A Ment here shown (2689) 





( \\ consisting of an 
YN \), over-blouse and 
Rua YZ) an attached sev- 
ihn EA en -pored = skirt, 
with inverted plait or habit back, 
a separate guimpe completing 
the design. The guimpe is pro- 
vided with both leg-o'-mutton 
and full sleeves, and finished in 
round or square Dutch neck or 
with a high collar. The skirt is 
sheath - fitting at the hips, but 
measures about three and three- 
quarter yards at the hem. It 
may be trimmed in tunic effect 
with bands of material or braid, 
but a plain finish is equally styl- 








Without collar 2692 





With inverted plait 


HE suit that is to be put to 
all-round service should not 
merit, on that account, less care- 
ful consideration; it rather de- 
serves more. The material se- 
lected should be of the sort that 
braves the weather unimpaired, 
and a conservative style is in the 
best taste. The design shown 
(2692) is of this type and will de- 
velop satisfactorily in broadcloth, 
cheviot, plain or herring-bone serge 
or tailor suitings. The slightly 
fitting coat can be made in either 
of two lengths, the longer having 
the side-front and side-back seams 
Open in deep vents at the lower 
edge, and trimmed with buttons. 
The neck may be finished either 
with a fancy collar or in collar- 


ish. Cashmere, voile or wool batiste will model the 
dress appropriately, while batiste, lace or tucking 
may be used for the guimpe. 

This design is in six sizes, for misses from fourteen 





2689, Habit back 


to nineteen, and for small 


women, and is fifteen cents. 
For agirlof fifteen it requires 
four and one-eighth vards of 
44-inch material, with one 
yard of 36-inch lawn for the 
guimpe body and one and 
seven -eighths yards of 18-inch 
material for fullsleeves, collar 
and yoke-facing, or two and 
one-eighth yards of 18-inch 
tucking for leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, collarand yoke-facing, 


less style. 


The shorter length coat, with vents and 


pockets omitted, has its seams and edges outlined 
with mohair braid and the skirt trimmed to match. 
The five-gored skirt is in sheath effect, closing at the 


back with an inverted plait or 
in habit style, and measures 
about three and five-eighths 
yards at the lower edge. 

This design (2692) is in six 
sizes, for misses from fourteen 
to nineteen years, or small 
women, and is fifteen cents. 
For a girl of fifteen it re- 
quires five and one-quarter 
yards of 44-inch goods, with 
thirteen and one-eighth yard 
of braid for trimming. 
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DRESS modeled after the design illustrated here (2700) 
is one over which the college girl waxes enthusiastic. 
She makes it a subject for class themes that are decidedly 
panegyric in tone, and she also backs up theory with practise 
by wearing it on all possible occasions. This sailor suit pos- 
sesses, in general, the good qualities of all such dresses, com- 
fort, neatness and utility; and in particular it has an individual 
charm that is entirely its own. The blouse, which is made to 
be slipped on over the head, has the long shoulder seams, 
and the sleeves, made in sailor style, are sewed into the loose 
armhole without any fulness. The front and back yoke- 
facings, cut in rounded outline, are a pretty feature of the 
blouse; their use is optional, however. A slash pocket is set in 
the left front, and the finishing touch to the blouse added by 
the loose handkerchief tie or sailor's knot. The seven-gored 
skirt is made either withor without the yoke-facing, and the 
closing is effected at the side front or at the back with an in- 
verted plait or in habit style. The lower edge measures about 
three and five-eighths yards. This model may be attractively 
developed in serge, French flannel, panama, linen or piqué. 
The design (2700) is in six sizes, for misses from fourteen 
to nineteen years, and small women, and is fifteen cents. For 
a girl of fifteen it will require five and three-eighth yards of 44- 
inch material, with five-eighths of a yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing goods for facing the sailor collar. 
192 





2700, with yoke-facings 


CASHMERE DRESS 2689, BRAIDED 


S__ & 
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CHIFFON BROADCLOTH SUIT 2692 
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SERGE SAILOR DRESS 2700 
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Empire coat 2678, of corduroy Melton coat 2687, with Directoire collar 


HE woman of slight build can always wear the semi-fitting gar- 
ment to excellent advantage, and the coat shown in the illustra- 
tion (2668). designed in part for her use, will be found an attractive 
and very satisfactory style in every respect. It is perhaps a trifle 
more dressy made in pointed rather than in round outline, though the 
latter is always in excellent taste and uniformly becoming The style 
of the pointed coat is heightened by the use of the Consulat collar, 
the wide revers and large square pockets. Buttons with simulated 
buttonholes of braid or satin are used as trimming on the revers, 
pockets and cuffs, and the entire garment is outlined with inch-wide 
braid, as are the cuffs and pockets. The model is changed somewhat 
~A% in the coat of round outline: the plain notched collar is adopted here, 
SS faced with velvet or silk, and no buttons are used except the three 


Broadcloth coat 2668; skirt 261 I om oa cH 


~~. 


‘yee design shown above (2687) suggests comfortable protection against 
the weather and, developed in broadcloth, kersey, melton or cheviot, 
will afford a serviceable as well as a dressy coat. Bias folds that simulate 
the Gibson tuck are stitched from shoulder to hem, both back and front, 
and trimmed with groups of buttons. The coat is finished at the neck 
with the high Directoire collar and closes down the front in double-breast- 
ed style with two rows of buttons. Another style of coat may be had from 
this model by making a few changes; instead of the Directoire collar, the 
collar facing is adopted, trimmed with a braided design that is repeated on 
the turn-back cuffs and pockets. The bias folds and trimming of buttons 

_are omitted, and the coat fastens down the left front with silk frogs. 

This design is in nine sizes, from six to fourteen years, and is fifteen it 
cents. For a girl of nine it will require two and one-quarter yards of 54- a ene : 
inch material, with five-eighths of a yard of 20-inch silk for facing the 2668, in pointed 2678. with furn- 
revers, cuffs and Directoire collar. outline down collar 
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Kersey coat 2678, with shield Broadcloth coat 2687, braided 


down the front that fasten the coat. The turn-back cuffs may also be 
faced with velvet, but there is no other trimming; the style is rather 
severe, but its severity is its charm. These coats look well in any 
goods of more or less heavy quality, wide-wale cheviot, chevron 
serge, kersey or diagonal, as well as in the softer broadcloths which 
are so largely in vogue. As shown in the model it is of olive-green 
broadcloth trimmed with self-colored braid and velvet buttons 
and loops. 

This design is in six sizes, for misses from fourteen to nineteen 
years, or for small women, and is fifteen cents. Fora girl of fifteen 
it will require two and seven-eighth yards of 44-inch, or two and 
three-eighth yards of 54-inch material, with half a yard of 20-inch 
silk for facing the collar and cuffs. 
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Cheviot coat 2668, with skirt 2611 


HE little coat illustrated here (2678) follows, on a very diminished 
scale, the lines that appear in the full-sized model. It is in Empire 
style, with a round cape collar that affords extra warmth about the 
shoulders, and at the same time furnishes an additional pretty feature of 
the coat. Both cape collar and shield may be omitted and the neck fin- 
ished with a small turnover pointed collar made of velvet or trimmed with 
braid. Either a plain coat sleeve may be used with turn-back cuffs, ora 
bishop sleeve with cuffs matching the collar in material and trimming. 
Chiffon, broadcloth, silk and the lighter weights of serge or cheviot are 
adapted for this model, and cashmere in the soft colors with embroidered 
cape collar and cuffs makes a dainty garment for wear on cool spring days. 
The design (2678) is in eight sizes, from one to eight years, and is fif- 
teen cents. For a child of five it will require, if made with cape collar 


2678, with cape 2687, with trim- | and shield, two and one-quarter yards of 44-inch goods; without cape 
collar ming bands and shield, two yards of the same width are required. 


.?)HE dress made in Russian 

4 style for little girls possesses 
a childish grace of its own that 
makes it a general favorite; or 
perhaps its popularity is due 
in part— from the mother’s 
view-point at any rate — to 
the fact that it is so easily made and so quickly 
finished. In the pretty model given here 
(2667) there are three box plaits in front and 
back, extending from the neck and shoulder 
edges to the bottom of the dress; the closing is 
effected under the center plait at the back. 
Three styles of sleeve are shown: the full- 
length bishop sleeve, gathered into a straight 
cuff or laid in small plaits at the wrist, and the 
shorter sleeve finished with a pretty turn-back 
cuff. The neck may have a standing collar of 
the material, or, if preferred, a turnover Eton 
collar of linen, and a soft silk tie may be worn 
with the dress. Following out the other de- 
sign shown, a very attractive little frock may 
be fashioned in white linen or lawn, having the 
Dutch square neck and turn-back cuffs out- 
lined with an insertion of embroidery and a 
narrow belt of the same; or the trimming bands 
may be of the same material in a contrasting 
color. Either style may be developed to ad- 
vantage in such wash fabrics as piqué, galatea, 
percale, gingham, chambray or lawn, as well 
as in the soft worsted materials, viyella, chal- 
lis, albatross, panama or serge, in the lighter 
weaves. : 

This design (2667) is in thirteen sizes, from 
two to fourteen years, and is fifteen cents. For 
a girl of nine years the dress can be made from 
four and three-quarter yards of 24-inch goods, 
or two and one-half yards of 44-inch material, 
with half a yard of contrasting goods forty- 
four inches wide for the belt and Eton collar. 








With Dutch neck 2667 With long sleeves 


T IS convenient to have a blouse-waist 
model that will bear variation; that 
will enable one to evolve from it a garment 
suitable for either morning or evening wear. 
The design (2686) is of this desirable tvpe. 
If one prefers the open neck and three- 
quarter length sleeve a very attractive waist 
may be effected in batiste or linen with the 
square yoke and cuffs of hand embroidery. 
Or, if made of chiffon, crépe de Chine, satin 
liberty or soft silk, any rich stuff, embroid - 
ered net or all-over lace, may form the yoke. 
Here the lining may be used and the blouse- 
waist easily elaborated to form part of a 
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Wool repp dress 2667 





2686, open neck 


Suesine and lace waist 2686 
(Skirt 2709 on page 197) 


complete costume. The waist with high 
neck and leg-o'-mutton sleeves can be made 
unusually attractive by having the yoke of 
insertion combined with the goods and 
using the same trimming on the sleeves 
between the crosswise tucks. 

The design is in six sizes for misses from 
fourteen to nineteen years or for small wom- 


‘en, and is fifteen cents. For the girl of fif- 


teen it requires, with leg-o'-mutton sleeves, 
three and one-eighth yards of 24-inch goods; 
with full sleeves two and one-half yards of 
24-inch material, with three-eighths yard 
of 45-inch net for yoke and cuffs. 
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Cashmere waist 2686 (Skirt 2709, with Empire back) Serge 


sailor dress 2670, with braid 


HE design illustrated above (2709) 
shows a simply constructed but excep- 
ionally pretty seven-gored skirt. It can 
be made with the regulation waistline or in 
beccming Empire style at the back, the 
cutlines prettily delineated in embroid- 
ery or banding. A straight, deep flounce, 
having two wide tucks run in above the 
hem, may be used on the skirt, or, if pre- 
ferred, the gores may extend to full length 
in plain effect, measuring about three and 
three-quarter yards at the lower edge. ° 
Rows of lace insertion or embroidery form 
a pretty decoration for either style, and, at- 
tached to a waist that is similarly trimmed, 





2709, with flounce 


197 


PRE sailor dress is of prime importance as 

part of a schoolgirl’s outtit; in the class- 
room, on the playground or in the gymnasium 
it is uniformly suitable and becoming. The 
design illustrated here (2670) is an especially 
comfortable and convenient as well as at- 
tractive stvle. The dress closes in front by 
means of buttons and buttonholes that extend 
from the sailor collar to the hem of the skirt. 
The sleeves are made full length, plaited at 
the wrist in sailor style and with or without 
the band; or they may be in shorter length, 
allowing the arms freer play for exercise and 
comfort. The straight skirt may be laid in 
plaits or gathered, and is attached to the waist, 
an arrangement that contributes to both neat- 
ness and convenience. A pretty effect is gain- 
ed by having the big sailor collar and belt of 
contrasting material or of the same goods trim- 
med with bands of silk or braid, either white 
or of some harmonizing color. The shield is 
prettily decorated with a device which may 
be embroidered in the material or bought and 
appliquéd. <A sott silk bow or four-in-hand 
tie adds the finishing touch, and the dress is 
complete. For developing it, panama, serge, 
flannel or viyella in red, blue and any of the 
soft neutral shades will be attractive, while 
for those who like the tub dresses all the year 
round, gingham, piqué, chambray, galatea and 
linen are available. 

The design (2670) is in eleven sizes from four 
to fourteen vears, and is fifteen cents. Fora 
girl of nine years it will require five yards of 27- 
inch, or three yards of 44-inch, material, with 
tive-eighths of a yard of 44-inch contrasting 
goods for the belt and sailor collar, and five 
and one-half yards of braid for trimming. 





With long sleeves 


With round neck 


the skirt may form part of a complcte 
semi-princesscostume. This design will de- 
velop prettily in the wash materials, batiste, 
figured muslin, lawn and dimity, or in cash- 
mere, voile, eolienne, pongee or lansdowne. 
This design (2709) is in six sizes, for 
misses from fourteen to nineteen years, or 
for small women, and is fifteen cents. For 
a girl of fifteen the skirt without the flounce 
will require five and three-quarter yards 
«wf 24-inch, or three and three-eighth yards 
uf 44-inch material; or made with the 
- flounce, seven and one-eighth yards of 24- 
inch, or three and three-quarter yards of 
44-inch goods will be needed. 


nr over-blouse dress, relieved and 
softened by the dainty white guimpe 
worn with it, is a becoming style for 
eee and the model shown in the 
illustration opposite. (2694, fifteen 
cents) possesses the ‘added merit of 
simple construction. The waist and 
short cap sleeves are cut in one, and 
two wide box-phiits are laid in the 
fronts of both body and skirt. These 
plaits are omitted inthe back, which 
is quite plain. .\ pretty finish is given 
by the band trimming which deco- 
rates the upperedge of the over-blouse 
and the lower edg’s of the cap sleeves, 
The. skirt is in five gores and closes at 
the Back with an inverted plait. This 
style may be worn becomingly by girls 





Guimpe of from six to fourteen years, nine sizes, 
2694 and is suitable for development in 
ck 
N the matter of styles that are | 


to clothe the very sma!l_ per- 

son, the simplest designs are usually | 

the best, for childhood: needs no im 
lavish adornment. The illustra- 

tion on the opposite page (2660— | 
fifteen cents) is the picture of || j 
small feminine daintiness, achieved =! Fad 
with a minimum expenditure of wok 
time. It is just a slip of a dress, wa 
designed for the little girl from two hi fy ares iy 
to eight years of age, and with the “Jf ig > 

square open neck and short puffed 2660, with leg-o’- 
sleeves that are so becoming to 
children. The fulness in front is 
taken up by a group of tucks stitched a short distance 
below the shallow yoke, which is little more than a 
shaped band of embroidery outlining the open neck. 
The skirt is of embroidered flouncing, gathered and 
joined to the body with a narrow belt of embroid- 
ery. The neck and sleeves are finished: off daintily 
with edging. 





mutton sleeve 


nS : | 

HE design , illustrated here (2674, fifteen cents) 
will be especially becoming to the slim- figure of 
the young girl who has not been very long in her 
teens. The narrow lengthwise tucks at the yoke and 
over the shoulder give a desirable fulness, while the 
deeper crosswise tucks running 
just above the waist and match- 
ed by similar ones in the sleeves 
just above the elbow give indi- 
viduality to the waist. The 
sleeves are long, coming well over 
the hand in mitten style. The 
square yoke is of net or embroid- 
ery, or of lace insertion let into 
sheer white tucked goods, and 
provision is made for finishing 
the neck in square Dutch effect, 
in which case the three-quarter 
length sleeve is often adopted. 
The skirt is the popular seven- 
gored modcl that can always be 
counted upon to hang well first 
and last ; it closes at the back 
2674,with square = =with an inverted box plait; and 
neck three deep crosswise tucks at 





An equally pretty development of this 
, om oe 


™~ 





sleeves. 


-ized to advantage by women of 
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serge, Scotch flannel, cashmere or albatross; while 
among the cotton wash fabrics galatea, piqué, cham- 
bray or percale may be used. A pretty and very serv- 
iceable dress is made of dark blue panama, trimmed 
with bands of lighter shade and 
piped with silk or satin matching 
in color the material of the dress. 
For a girl of nine years two anv] 
seven -cighth yards cf 36-inch 
goods or two and one-quarter 
yards of 4-f-inch material will be 
required, and for the guimpe ore 
yard of 36-inch lawn forthe body, 
and one and three-cighth yards 
of 18-inch tucking for the collar, 
sleeves and yoke-facing; or one 
and one-quarter yard cf embrot- 
dery 18 inches wide for the yoke 
and shorter Ileg-o'’mutton 





2694, open neck 
ws 


stvle is of lawn or batiste, having 
full-length sleeves and a standing 
collar. Here the trimming would 
be of lace insertion or embroidery, 
outlining the voke, collar and wrists 
and let into the straight gathered 
skirt. Fora child of five the dress 
could be made from two and five- 
eighth yards of 36-inch lawn, with 
six and one-half vards of insertion 
for trimming. If the embroidered 
opt model is followed, two and three- 
2660, with bishop eighth yards of 11'j-inch flouncing 
is needed with one aad one-quarter 
yard of 36-inch nainsook for the 
body of thy ‘dress and three-eighths of a yard of 18- 
inch embroidery for the yoke. Other wash fabrics, 
such as swiss, dimity or China silk, may be used for 
the dress, and where it is intended for rough wear on 
the playground the stouter materials— galatea, cham- 
bray and gingham, for instance—are good; while for 
warmer wear cashmere cr flannel may be used. 


sleeve °° 


wide intervals.carry out the waist design. 
is of moderate width, measuring about three.and five- 
eighth yards'at the lower edge, and is attached to 
the ,waist in the popular Empire cffect or with the 
normal waistline preserved. The design will be becom- 
ing to any age from fourteen to 
nineteen years, and may be util- 


small figure.~ It will require, fora 
girl of fifteen, eight and seven- 
eighth yards of 24-inch material 
or six and-onc-eighth yards of — 
36-inch goods,; with seven- 
eighths of a yard of 18-inch lace 
for the yake, collar and decp 
cuffs. Voie, challis and many 
of the light flannels are availa- 
ble for this design, and a charm- 
ing dress may be fashioned in 
crépe de Chine, chiffon taffeta or 
messaline—for one may elabo- 
rate much or little on the basis 
of this model, making by it a. 
dressy afternoon or evening cos- 2674, with Empire 
tume, or asimple morning dress. waistline 





The skirt | 


—_—— 








EMBROIDERED BATISTE 2660. EMPIRE GREEN VOILE 2674 


ROUGE CASHMERE 2694. MARMOTTE ALBATROSS 2694. 
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Dress 2716, of batiste 


Gray panama dress 2710 


Y S\HE design illustrated above 
4% (2710, fifteen cents) is orig- 
inated with a view to girlish 
attractiveness as well as 
comfort and utility. The 
plain five-gored skirt, with 
| inverted plait at the back, is 
attached to a body lining, which arrange- 
ment throws the weight of the skirt on the 
shoulders, a commendable feature of the 
dress. The yoke-facing, stitched in rounded 
outlines, is used or not as preference dictates, 
and choice is also allowed between the full- 
length sleeve in sailor style and the shorter 
length gathered into a band at the elbow. 
The wide sailor collar is decorated with braid, 








2710, with yoke 





HE shirred or gathered bishop dress is a 
charming style for very small children, 

and the design shown here (2716, ten cents) 
may be obtained in eight sizes from one-half 
to seven years. The dress may be cut with 
gored under-arm seam or straight lower edge, 
and in the latter case a comfortable fit and 
good wearing qualities are insured by the in- 
verted fulness underthe arm. The one-seam 
sleeves are made full length or in short 
puffed style, finished daintily with embroid- 
ery and edging. The neck may have a 
standing collar of insertion or embroidery, 
or it may be cut out comfortably in round 
effect and finished with narrow edging. A 
ribbon sash tied in Empire etfect with dainty 


ae 
0". 





wit 


and the soft silk tie in a sailor's 
knot completes a very engaging 
little costume for girls from four 
to fourteen years of age. Light- 
weight serge, flannel and panama 
will develop it admirably, as will 
the cotton fabrics, piqué, gala- 
tea, repp or gingham, Fora girl 
of nine years, five and seven- 
eighth yards of 27-inch goods or 
three and one-half yards of 44- 
alle. bt inch material will be required, 
Sn with five-eighths of a yard of 27- 
h round inch contrasting goods for the 





neck shield and trimming. 


bow and long ends adds to the 
babyish grace of the little dress, 
which may be prettily developed 
in lawn, nainsook, batiste, dim- 
ity or India linen, or with the 
body portion made entirely of 
embroidered flouncing, with 
sleeves of nainsook or lawn. To 
make the dress for a child of five 
will require two and five-eighth 
yards of 36-inch material; or two 
and one-quarter yards of flounc- 
ing 2734 inches deep and halt a 
yard of 36-inch lawn or other 
matenal for the sleeves. 


} ‘ 


2716, with high 
neck 
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Tweed Norfolk suit 2677 


aa 7” ®\/OTHING accords witha boy’s 
cctv views as to styles quite as 

at well as the Norfolk suit; he 
believes that it looks well, 
and he knows that it feels 
comfortable, so he takes an 
“4 approving stand,—and wise 

mothers acquiesce. The design (2677) is of 
regulation cut, with two box plaits in front 
and back, extending from the yokes—or, 
where these are omitted, from the shoul- 
ders—to the lower edge of the jacket. The 
sleeves may be finished plainly or witha turn- 
back cuff, and the belt slips under the plaits, 
fastening with buttons in front. The knee 
trousers are made with a fly and are supplied 
with the adequate number of pockcts. 





Serge, tweed, 





Apron 2684, of cambric 





2677, without yoke 
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Serge suit 2677 


pre is made a very trying ordeal to the 
little girl who goes about her play with 
the reminder that she must keep her dress 
immaculate, and the more considerate part 
of those in charge is to make provision for the 
child to enjoy herself comfortably. The de- 
sign shown here (2684) is a simple apron to 
be slipped on over the dress, completely cov- 
ering and protecting it. It may be made per- 
fectly plain with long sleeves and round turn- 
over or deeper collar that comes well down 
over the shoulders. If preferred, the sleeves 
may be made in shorter length, and the round 
open neck used. When thin material is se- 
lected, the wide sash ends are attached at the 
under-arm seams a little below the waistline 


- and tied ina full bow atthe back. The collar, cufis, 





2684, with deep 
collar 


cheviot, English suiting and cor- 
duroy are suitable for making a 
suit of this description, and no 
trimming is required beyond a 
simple machine-stitching. The 
plainer such suits are, the great- 
er their attractiveness. 

This model is in seven sizes, 
for boys from eight to fourteen 
years, and is fifteen cents. The 
eleven-year size requires five 
and one-quarter yards of 27- 
inch or two and one-half yards 
of 54-inch material. 


pockets and ends of the sash are 
pretty finished in embroidery or 
beading. India linen, dimity, 
lawn and checked gingham are 
suitable materials for making 
the apron. 

This design (2684) is in six 
sizes, for children from one to 
six years of age, and is ten cents. 
For a child of five years it re- 
quires three and one-eighth 
yards of 27-inch goods, or two 
and three-eighth yards of 36- 
inch material. 
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2698, in open neck and short 


sleeves 


N looking after the comfort 
of the baby, the wrapper 
cannot be overlooked; indeed 
it deserves a conspicuous 
place in the little one’s 
wardrobe. The model shown 
here (2712) is especially de- 
sirable because of its loose, 
straight lines which admit of 
easy manipulationon the part 
of the mother without annov- 
ance to the infant; and yet, 
while the garment has this 
ampleness of body and sleeve 
there is no look of clumsiness 
about it. Both back and 
front are gathered very slight- 
ly at the neck, and the full- 
length sleeves are finished at 
the wrist with a band or turn- 
back cuff. In case the hood 
is not to be used, as in the 
short house sack, provision is 
made for a simple turnover 
collar. This is a style that 
can be used for either indoor 
or outdoor wear; and where 
it is to be put to the latter 
use, the hood is usually 
attached. For indoor actual 








Wrapper with hood 
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QIH E little garment pic- 
tured here is just the 
proper thing for wear 
when engaged in the 

243 making of delectable 
mud-pies or in digging wonderfully 
contrived tunnels through a sand- 
heap. These rompers (2698) are of 
perfectly simple construction, and 
very easily and quickly made. The 
body portion and bloomers are cut in 
one, allowing for a seam down the 
front and fastening at the back with 
buttons and buttonholes. The upper 
edges of both front and back are 
gathered slightly and joined to the 
shallow high-neck yoke, or to the 
narrow yoke band where the square 
open neck is better liked. The lower 
edges are gathered and held closely 
around the knee by an elastic run 
through a casing, and the narrow 
belt is shipped through straps tacked 
at the sides of the rompers, and but- 
toned in front. The sleeves may be 
full-length, finished with a band at 
the wrist, or in short puff style. 
Made of blue checked gingham with 
the yoke, belt and sleeve bands of 
white goods this design is all that 
could be wished, from the child’s 
point of view. If an additional 
pretty touch of individuality is de- 
sired it may be had by embroidering 
the initial in the left corner of the 
yoke band. Chambray, linen, repp, 
percale, and imitation linen are also 
serviceable materials for making this 
little garment. 

The design (2698) is in six sizes, 
from one to six years, and is ten 
cents. Fora child of five the romp- 
ers can be made from two and 
three-quarter yards of 27-inch guods, 
or two and one-quarter yards of 36- 
inch material, with three-eighths of 
a yard of 44-inch contrasting goods 
for the yoke, belt and sleeve bands. 








As a house 
sack, with roll- 
ing collar and 
bishop sleeves 








2698, in high neck and long 
sleeves 


service these wrappers are 
perhaps best made in plain 
style, and of whatever color 
the mother prefers; the white 
or cream is always satis- 
factory and the soft flannels 
can be easily laundered, thus 
insuring perfect cleanliness. 
A variety of materials may 
be used for making the wrap- 
per; challis, Scotch or French 
flannel, cashmere and viyella 
are suitable, and, with a finish 
of feather-stitching or em- 
broidery, will make a service- 
able and dainty garment. 

The design (2712) is in one 
size only, and is ten cents. 
For making the wrapper two 
and one-half yards of 27-inch, 
or oneand three-eighths yard 
of 44 inch material will be re- 
quired, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of 20-inch silk for 
facings. For the short house 
sack one and three-eighths 
yard of 27-inch or seven- 
eighths yard of 44-inch goods 
are needed, and forthe facings 


2712 With flowing sleeves half a yard of 20-inch silk. 
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Y FAR the most sat- 
f\ isfactory shirt for 
As outing or negligee 
wear is the one that 
is made at home by 
34 the skilful fingers 

é AJ of the busy house- 
mother, provided the model used 
for a guide in cutting it is a reliable 
one; for it 1s nearly always superior, 
both in material and workmanship, 
to the ready-made garment. A 
model that will be welcomed by the 
home needlewoman with a family 
to sew for, and which has, in fact, 
been designed for her 2special bene- 
fit, is illustrated here (2717). It has 
many features to commend it to fa- 
vor, One of the most important be- 
ing its easy fit across the chest and 
shoulders—the. well-cut back yoke 
contributing to this—and the care- 
ful adjustment of the comfortabl: 
shirt-sleeve to the armhole. These 
points are always worth consider- 
ing in the making of a shirt, since 
nothing is more conducive to phys- 
ical and mental discomfort than a 
garment which draws or pulls at 
the neck and arms. The shirt may 








ANY admirable points are to be found in the model 


be closed in the popular coat style 
or with the regulation box plait, 
while the neck may be finished with 
either an attached turn-down collar 
or a plain neck-band, the latter be- 
ing adapted for wear with a sepa- 
rate collar of linen, which may be 
of any preferred style. The sleeves 
may be finished either with attach- 
ed cuffs in French or regulation 
style, or with wristbands for wear 
with separate cuffs. The design is 
a very practical one, and may be 
modeled in any one of several ma- 
terials, silk and cotton cheviot, 
madras, percale, French flannel, 
wash silk and Samurai pongee all 
being suitable. For the active 
schoolboy's wear, however, only 
the more durable of these fabrics 
are to be recommended. 

This design (2717) is in twelve 
sizes, for boys from 28 to 34 inches 
breast measure (10 to 17 years) and 
for men and boys from 34 to 50 
inches breast measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For the 36-inch size it re- 
quires four and three-eighth yards 
of 27-inch or three and three-eighth 
yards of 36-inch material 





With curved edge 


T# E separate guimpe of washable material and 

simple design, which may be made in a couple of 
hours by any ordinarily clever needlewoman, is de- 
servedly popular among mothers of small girls. A 
pretty model is illustrated here (2690). 
finely to yoke depth, and is adjusted at the 
waistline with a drawstring. For the neck 
finishing the collar may be used, but if a 
more childish effect is desired the neck may 
be completed in the round or square Dutch 





Round neck 


shown here (2680). There is no clumsy fulness at the 
waistline, but the upper edge of the drawers is finished smooth- 
ly into a narrow underfacing, while the back fulness is ar- 
ranged in a series of small plaits. The closing is effected by 
means of buttons and buttonholes at each side. A pretty 
modification of what is usually a straight line’is effected by 
having the ruffle of embroidery or lace caught up at the side. 
Nainsook, dimity, lawn, cambric or the heavier materials, 
longcloth and muslin, may be used in developing the model. 
The design (2680) is in six sizes for misses from fourteen to 
nineteen years or for small women, and is ten cents. For the 
medium size it requires one and three-eighths yard of 36-inch 
goods, with two and five-eighth yards of edging for ruffle. 


fashion. 


It is tucked 


ten cents. 





High neck and les-o’- 
mutton sleeves 


Shallow cuff 








With straight edge 


Two styles of sleeve are provided, either 
of which may be made in full or shorter length. Any 
sheer material may be selected for making this little 
guimpe, the most popular oeing batiste, nainsook and 
fine lawn, with a little lace or embroidery for trimming. 

This guimpe design 2690 is in seven sizes, 
for girls from two to fourteen years, and is 
The eight-year size requires 
two and five-eighth yards of 20-inch or 
one and one-half yard of 36-inch material. 





FLANNEL AND CASHMERE GARMENTS 


With Dainty Hand-Wrousht Stitchery 


that can be made for the baby are those of 

cashmere and flannel which serve to keep 

the little one warm and happy. These are 
made quite as dainty as any other part of the tiny 
wardrobe and are in white or a pale tint of pink 
or blue, the shades best suited to the delicate color- 
ing of the baby’s skin; 
and too much cannot be 
said about keeping 
baby’s clothes dainty in 
every respect. Modern 
sanitary rules advise 
against the use of heavy 
flannels or any kind of 
heavy woolen goods for 
baby’s wear, the best 
choice of flannel being 
that which is just thick 
enough to give the requi- 
site warmth, but which is 
also light in weight and 
porous. To be too warm- 
ly clad means to invite 
a cold at the first contact 
with drafts or a change of 
temperature. 

When purchasing mate- 
rial for these garments, it 
is best to select a good 
quality, for not only does 
it wear better and last longer, but it retains its good 
looks after the many launderings which baby’s gar- 
ments require. The adornment of these small clothes 
usually takes the form of exquisite needlework, and 
a deal of comfort and pleasure may be found in this 
task of love. The washable embroid- 
ery silks are the only satisfactory ones 
for this purpose, the designs being al- 
ways most attractive when small and 
dainty. The flowers that are generally 
used On these little garments are the 
fleur-de-lis, miniature daisy, forget-me- 
not, clover-leaf and tiny rose; and one 
should be careful not to over embroid- 


A MONG the most useful and inexpensive articles 





No. 1, barrie-coat 





One of the most impor- 
tant garments for the little 
one is the barrie-coat, a 
good design for which is 
shown in Illustration 1. 
It is a good type and one 
that has proven itself 
satisfactory in every way. 
The illustration shows 
that it is not difficult to 
make, and the feather- 
stitching along the edges 
and on the hem is the sim- 
plest as well as the pret- 
tiest way to finish it. As 
this garment is designed 
primarily for the protec- 
tion of the 
very young 
baby, it 
should be 
well made 
and the 
seams and 
edges very 
smoothly 





No. 4, flannel wrapper 


er, as simplicity is the key-note of 
good taste in the making and decora- 
ting of infants’ clothes. 





No. 2, pink cashmere sack 


No. 3, flannel petticoat 
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turned under; the ends are folded up 
and fastened in place with baby pins 
so as to keep the little feet warm. 

The little sacks are indispensable for 
the baby to wear in the house on cold 
days or out of doors when the tempera- 
ture is a little below that necessary for 
comfort. Cashmere is generally used 
for them, though any soft woolen fabric 
will lend itself equally well for the pur- 
pose. Here, also, the simple designs 
are the best, and Illustration 2 on this 
page and Nos. 7 and 8 on the opposite 
page are excellent and can be varied in 
many ways, thereby producing many 
different and pleasing results. These 


TO KEEP THE BABY SNUG AND WARM 


That Every Mother Delights to Display 





No. 5, with hood 


embroidery and ribbon. 


sacks are for babies in 
arms and come in sizes up 
to two years. No. 2and 
No. 8 are kimono-shaped 
sacks that will be attract- 
ive with a scalloped edge 
of pink or blue on white, 
with the sleeve edges and 
the under-arm portion of 
the body caught together 
with ribbon the same 
color as the scallops. An 
embroidered design of 
tiny flowers above the 
scallops or very small 
ones scattered over the 
body of the sack will be 
very at- 
tractive; 
and if the 
sack is lined 
with colored 
6°? 1 Ke t 
should be of 
the same 
tint as the 
Another way 


place and on the hem at the bottom. The shoulder 
seams of this petticoat may be left open if desired 
and fastened with buttons and buttonholes. This 
type of petticoat is preferred by some, as the flannel 
extends all the way to the top, though others pre- 
fer the flannel skirt like No. 6, which is also a long 
petticoat made with a waist of soft muslin or nain- 
sook. In developing 
the latter skirt, if the 
lower edge is to be 
finished with an em- 
broidered scallop it 
should be made suffi- 
ciently long to allow 
for the scalloping, as of 
course some of the 
flannel is trimmed off 
below the needlework, 
and embroidered skirts 
are usually worn fulllong. 
Nothing is more neces- 
sary than warm wrap- 
pers for the little one, 
and No. 4 shows a very 
simple style which can 
be made of outing, 
Shaker or ordinary flan- 
nel, and feather-stitched 
at the edge, scalloped or 
bound with ribbon. 

No. 5 is a practical 
type of flannel wrapper, the hood of which proves 
very useful to put over the baby’s head after the 
bath. Flannel, cashmere or eiderdown will be prac- 
tical, and it may be bound with satin ribbon or faced 
down the front with any pretty fancy ribbon. 

A good quality of soft, light-weight 
flannels and cashmere should be used 
for all of these. : 

The shawl-hood, No. 9, is finished at 
the edges with a hem or scallop before 
being lined. A casing is then arranged 
at the base of the hood and an elastic 
inserted. 
Cashmere is 
used for this 
also, and, 








No. 8, white with blue 


to finish a sack is shown in Illustration 
7, which has the edges bound with satin 
ribbon with some of the same ribbon 
fastening it at the neck. No. 2 ribbon 
is used for binding the edges, and when 
the hem is caught down with feather- 
stitching it requires about one skein 
of silk in the same color as that selected 
for the ribbon. 

No. 3 is a petticoat hanging from the 
shoulders and is made of flannel finished 
as shown in the illustration with a scal- 
lop, or, when preferred, a tiny hem may 
finish the top and armholes, feather- 
stitching being employed both at this 





No. 6, flannel skirt 
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when lined 
with some 
delicate col- 
or silk which 
shows 
through the 
cloth, gives 
a pleasing 
effect, with 
scallop, em- 
broideryand 
ribbon bows 
to match 
the lining. 





No. 9, lined with blue 


AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertaining to this department 
if a stamped envelope is enclosed 


Patterns for Home and Personal Use 


graph patterns for February, for though there are 

but four designs, each design may be developed 
in several ways or put to several uses. Two of the 
patterns are for home and two for personal use. 

No 2722, shown 
in.the first illus- 
tration, is one of 
the modish shaped 
collars which are 
to some extent 
taking the place of : | 
the turn-down lin- _ ; a 


Vac: is the strong feature of the Kauma- 





en collars which ; : “i 
have been so popu- a 


lar during the past 
year. The abnormally high shaped stock has 
lost much of its vogue, and sensible women are 
buying or making collars of moderate height, 
cut out just a bit under the chin for the sake of 
comfort, and carefully fitted. With these sepa- 
rate collars are worn bow-ties, tabs or jabots, 
preferably matching the stock, but frequently 
made of soft lace. The stock illustrated has a 
double tab, the upper tab showing one of the 
same motifs that are worked ‘on the collar, the 
lower having only a few dots placed at regular 
intervals above the scalloped edge. 

This collar pattern is made in a fifteen-inch size, but 
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No. 2720—Shirt-Waist front developed with 
soutache braid 





No. 2722—-One of the 
modish shaped collars 


(wert Cen. 
et 





can be shortened to the size desired by simply cutting 
off the scallops at the ends and, after stamping the rest 
of the design, transferring these ends as far in as is 
necessary. The height of the collar can also be re- 
duced in the same way. making the change at the 
lower edge and 
omitting the first 
row of dots above 
the scallops. 

In stamping the 
double tab arrange 
the ends so that 






je oS , y they meet at the 


; ; center, and trans- 
fer one on the 
right and the other 

on the wrong side of the material. By this 
means, when the tab is worked and the ends 
folded over, they are each right-side up. If for 
lack of material it is necessary to make the tab 
in two pieces seam them together in the center. 

As illustrated the entire design on both collar 
and tab is worked in satin-stitch with the ex- 
ception of the centers cf the flowers which are 
open. 

The little diamond-shaped motifs in this pat- 
tern would lend themselves to other uses for they 
are tiny enough to look well on baby-clothes or on the 
fronts of stockings, cn pincushion-tops or between 
tucks on fine shirt-waists. 

The second illustration shows Kaumagraph No. 
2720, a braiding design for the front of a blouse or 





No. 272 1—Carried out with coronation braid 


shirt-waist. As a mode of trimming soutache braid- 

ing gains rather than loses favor, and it is not to be 

wondered at when one sees the truly artistic results 

that are effected by this simple needlework. 
(Continued on page 290) 
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SHIS is decidedly a season of trim- 


mings and the smart little vests that 
are worn with anything from a shirt- 
waist suit to an elaborate costume 
are almost a necessity. The hand- 
embroidered ones and those made of 
_ rich brocades and silks are tar be- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EMBROIDERED VESTS 


stitches down, the rows being five threads apart. 
Suggestions for five patterns are shown in the cetail 


illustrations. 


The one to the left of the center line is 


worked in blue and green, the green running up and 
down and the blue darned under and over horizontally, 
giving a cross-barred effect. 

The pattern shown in the lower left-hand corner is 


yond the purses of many of 
us, and yet a vest we must 
have. They ceme in all 
shapes and sizes, from those 
that are tight-fitting to the 
little separate front pieces 
that may be tacked in any 
open coat. 

As patterns may be obtain- 
ed for almost any shape, the 
making up of the embroid:=r- 
ed material is a simple mat- 
ter. Linen huck, in a heavy 
weave, is used for the founda- 
tion, and either heavy rope 
silk or mercerized cotton No. 
3 may be used for the stitch- 
ery. The work is done by 
running the embroidery cot- 
ton under the .threads pro- 
vided in the huck to form a 
pattern. The heavier the 
embroidery cotton or silk, the 
more effective is the stitch, 
especially if a more or less 
all-over pattern is used. 

The vest in the illustration 
is made of white huck eighteen 
inches wide and costing forty 


cents a yard. One and a quarter yard is required 
for the two fronts, and two yards of silk for the back 
and lining. About ten skeins of mercerized cotton, 


six for the foundation and four for 
the upper stitchery, are required for 
the darning, the quantity, of course. 
varying with the pattern 

The pattern used in the vest illus- 
trated is worked with sage-green cot- 
ton, run through all the threads in 
every row until the material is 
covered. The upper stitch, done 
with bright scarlet cotton. forms a 
zigzag three stitches up and three 
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done in brown and tan. Run 
three rows of the brown 
lengthwise, then skip one row. 
three more rows of brown and 
soon. In the skipped rows 
use the tan, taking a back 
stitch through each of the 
threads of the huck, thus giv- 
ing a knotted effect. 

The pattern shown directly 
below the completed vest 
uses three colors, gray, dull 
blue and black. The gray 
is darned crosswise, then the 
blue and black threads are 
run diagonally across the 
gray in opposite directions, 
the white threads of the huck 
taking the place of the length- 
wise line. 

The detail to the right of 
the center uses two shades of 
blue, the darker darned 
lengthwise through every 
other row; this brings the 
stitches even, instead of al- 
ternating as in the other pat- 
terns. The light shade is 
then run horizontally over 


and back underneath the dark stitches. 
The pattern in the right-hand corner uses two shades 
of lavender, although three different colors may be 


used if preferred.. Begin by running 
the light shade crosswise through al- 
ternate rows of the huck. Then, 
using the darker shiade, run a length- 
wise row, putting the needle in first 
at the right side of the stitch, then 
at the left, making a wavy line. 
Make these lengthwise lines five rows 
apart. Then take the light shade 
and make a Greek-key pattern cross- 
wise in the rows that were skipped. 





DAINTY TRIFLES MADE OF LACE 


Accessories Which Lend a Distinctive Touch to the Costume 


HE ability to make beautiful lace is an accom- 
plishment well within the reach of any girl or 
woman who can sew neatly. Those of us who 

do not live in the vicinity of a large town or city are 
apt to think that, because of lack of instruction, we 
are debarred from doing any but the simplest forms of 
fancy work. This idea 
is far from correct, for, 
though not every one 
can embroider in colors, 
practically every one 
can learn to do even 
intricate lace-work with 
only a moderate amount 
of practise. Numer- 
ous books and pam- 
phlets are to be had at 
low prices, and the 
greater number of 
these give clear illus- 
trations as well as 



















merely bars of twisted thread and an occasional 
spider-web. The outer edge of the handkerchief is 
finished with a fine purling whipped on the edge of 
the point lace braid. 

Before ripping the lace from the pattern, the linen 
for the center of the handkerchief should be basted 
carefully on the inner 
edge of the braid. 
After this the lace can 
be removed by cutting 
the threads at the back 
of the pattern and pull- 
ing them out so that 
when the lace is taken 
off there will be no 
basting threads in it. 
Now hem the _ linen 
down to the braid, sew- 
ing on the inner edge 
of the braid which 
forms the inner edge of 
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Two of the popular shaped collars made with Irish point braid 


working directions for the different stitches, both 
simple and elaborate, used in making braid lace. 

One important feature of successful lace-work lies 
in the basting on of the braid. This cannot be slight- 
ed, although the inexperienced worker is only too apt 
to consider it time wasted. Next comes the choice of 
the stitch or stitches to be used. Frequently in small 
articles, such as the two stock collars shown in the 
center of this page, the pattern can be carried out ina 
single stitch, one of the back- 
ground stitches filling in the 
Spaces between the different 
parts of the design. The two 
collars are made with Irish 
point braid, the design proper 
done in fagoting with Irish 
point stitch filling the back- 
ground. 

Where two or three stitches 
must be employed one should 
be careful to place them so that 
they will produce a harmonious 
but at the same time contrast- 
ing effect. The handkerchief 
shown at the foot of the page 
illustrates this idea, for the 
corners, worked rather close in 
fine single mesh stitch and a 
few spiders, are in decided 
contrast to the lighter center 
portions, the latter showing 





An exquisite handkerchief easy to make 
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the design. The linen should then be trimmed off 
and the raw edge hemmed back neatly. If preferred, 
the linen center may be put in between two rows of 
braid, instead of being hemmed back. Baste the 
second row over the linen, trimming off the edges of 
linen where they come beyond the braid. 

Sew On this second piece of braid at the inside 
edge and then overhand the two pieces of braid to- 
gether with close even stitches. 

The first illustration shows a 
lace top fora fan. Two kinds 
of Honiton braid combined 
with open stitchery produce a 
pleasing effect; and by means 
of this top an old fan may be 
refurbished, or a new one, well 
worth the having, may be 
made. The filmy, lacy effect 
of the design is gained to a 
great extent by the clever 
handling of the different braids. 
It is evident that the stitchery 
amounts to but little, yet when 
this top is backed with tulle or 
chiffon and mounted on a 
white frame, it will be worth 
several times the actual cost. 

We are indebted to Sara 
Hadley, professional lace 
maker, 9 E. 35th Strect, New 
York City, for these designs. 





| SAINT VALENTINE 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
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HE paradoxical, not to say absurd, antics of Time were 

never more quaintly exe than in this matter of 

St. Valentine. Never was insult more whimsically added 

to injury than by the arbitrary association of the stern 
and slaughtered saint who fell martyred beneath the clubs of the 
Emperor Claudius, somewhere toward the end of the third cen- 
tury, with the joyous and essentially pagan festival which takes 
his name in vain. Recorded as ‘‘a man of exceptional chastit 
of character,’’—to be associated with Ophelia’s beautiful, ribald, 
heart-breaking song: 

“And Ia maid at your window 
To be your Valentine,” 

and to be grossly libeled by Charles Lamb as ‘‘a rubicund priest 
of Hymen, attended with thousands and tens of thousands of 
little loves.” 

The historical fact is that poor St. Valentine’s reputation as a 
saint was sacrificed to that wise policy of the Christian Church, 
which, finding the old pugan festivals too deeply rooted in the 

red 
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popular sentiment. decided to dedicate them to christian 
service, changed their name to that of some Christian Saint, 
and adopted them for its own. 

Thus Valentine’s Day was originally a feast of Februata Juno, 
and, on the night before, boys would draw the names of girls in 


' order to divine who should be their sweethearts in the coming 


09 


year. The Church frowned on this innocent game and substitu- 
ted the names of saints for sweethearts—whereby, it may be sup- 
posed, the game would somewhat languish. Yet, in spite of the 
Church, the old pagan manner of playing the game has gone on 
until this day, and country girls will still pin five bay-leaves to 
their pillows on St. Valentine’s Eve, hoping to dream of their 
“young man,” and by divers other sorceries strive to wrest from 
the future the secret naturally nearest to the human heart—the 
face or name of the beloved. For the sternest of saints cannot 
prevent the world from keeping immortally voung, and the birds 
will go on mating on the fourteenth of February in spite of all 
the decrees of the Church. 
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“BACK HOME” | Hou he 
I. WEDNESDAY EVENING PRAYER-MEETING 


The conference-meeting through at last, 
, We boys around the vestry waited 
To see the girls come tripping past 
Like snow-birds willing to be mated. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 
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Concerning Us All 


Helps the Municipality Owes, the 
Housewife 









HIS is the day when the gunicipality is 
finding itself. : 
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milk and the water and the meat that supply the house- 
hold must now be right or there are regularly commis- 
sioned officials to know the reason why and make them 









A sense of active re- 
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sponsibility for the environment of its 





citizens is a rapidly developing convic- 






tion with city governments. Eventothe 
home life this jurisdiction extends. ‘The 


so. And such Government control of conditions that 
vitally affect the home, women, particularly, may appre- 
But there are some other helps that the Gov- 
Men are blunderingly 


ciate. 
ernment owes the housewife. 
carrying on their municipal housekeeping so that it 1s ma- 
terjally interfering with the home housekeeping. What, 
pray, will it profit the most diligent housewife to scrub 
and polish all day long, when dirt comes in at the win- 
dows faster than she can send it out of the back door? 
There is the street-sweeping, which a great many cities 
are still doing in the wrong way. Men seem to know 
how to use a broom only to stir up a great dust. And 
they send out the sweeping-machines that lift the dirt 
from the pavements only to send it flying into the houses. 


Out in Kalamazoo, Michigan, this-was the only way they 


knew until a woman, the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
said, **I’ll show you!’’ and, taking charge of the city’s 
street-cleaning brigade, she instilled into their conscious- 
ness the simple fact which every housewife knows, that 
with every broom belongs a dust-pan. A number of 
city councils have been instructed in this elementary prin- 
ciple of cleanliness and are now having the dirt from the 
streets carefully swept up and removed. 

But there’s another even worse violation of the simplest 
sort of economy of human energy. It’s the smoke nui- 
sance, that in so many cities undoes nearly all of the most 
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careful housekeeper’s efforts. ‘There have been con- 
gresses and conventions, and public agitation has even 
progressed so far as engrossed resolutions and neatly 
framed ordinances. There are mayors and aldermen and 
health officers who show. you these with considerable 
pride to prove that their towns are in the vanguard of 
progress. But to the feminine mind these exhibits are not 
satisfying. . From these very gentlemen’s office windows 
a woman looks at the smoking chimneys and persists in de- 
claring that still the smoke doesn’t seem to be suppressed. 

Why isn’t it? is what the housekeepers everywhere 
have a right to demand of the city fathers. Indianapolis 
affords about the sorriest illustration. Once it had natu- 
Now, the supply having 
And 


the city, once white, is enveloped in clouds of soot con- 


ral gas for fue] and was clean. 
given out, all the factories are burning soft coal. 


stantly falling in black flakes over everything and every- 
body and obscuring the sunlight so that it is difficult to 
determine whether the day is pleasant or threatening rain. 
Rich furnishings in beautiful homes are covered with a 
soil that comes off on the hands. And not all the house- 
servants that money can hire can keep these things clean. 

Indianapolis is not the only city. There are others. 
A city cannot prevent its manufacturers from burning 
soft coal so long as it is cheaper than anthracite. They 
simply won’t be prevented. But every city can compel 
a factory to use a smoke-consumer. Many cities have 
ordinances to say that factories must do this. Why 
don’t they make them obey? That’s what the women 
want to know. It’s a help the municipality owes the 


housewife. 


The Centenary of Lincoln 
NE HUNDRED years ago the twelfth of this 


There is no need 
to trace his history. You know it. Every child in the 
public schools has the wonderful story by heart, the story 
of a man whom circumstances could not bind, whom 


month a great man was born. 
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obstacles could not discourage, whom ridicule could not 
deter, whose height and breadth and depth of vision so 
far exceeded those about him that, impervious to all with- 
out, guided only by that within, he followed the way 
we know not of. 

It is a question whether we of lesser vision see clearly 
even now, fifty years after his death, what his life has 
meant to the nation. We have seen enough to raise him 
above criticism, above censure, to place him among the 
heroes to which mankind is pleased to do a tardy justice. 
And we have, perhaps, come to realize something of the 
bigness of mind and heart that makes him our greatest 
American. The lengthening perspective gained by the 
passage of each year has but added to his prestige, and 
none can foresee his final rank. 

We recognize, by applause and laurels, many forms of 
so-called greatness. We respect the man who achieves, 
whether the production be a symphony, a painting, a 
miraculous cure of disease or the invention of a new bat- 
tle-ship. The teacher who evolves a new cult has always 
a devoted following; the scientific investigator—the phi- 
losopher—these have been accorded their meed of praise. 
Let all those who attempt be encouraged. This is wise 
and right, lest any good that can come to mankind be lost. 

But, in the last analysis, there is but one true measure 
of greatness. It is the measure Christ gave us two thou- 
sand years ago—and which we in our vanity oft forget. 
That measure is service. 

Tested by this standard, the life of Abraham Lincoln 
stands out supreme above that of his fellows. Utterly 
forgetful of self, even to the disregard of his personal ap- 
pearance, his mind, his heart and his very existence were 
given freely, without reserve, to a nation which sorely 
needed him. 

To-day we accord him honors which in his lifetime he 
would have refused, And the day is not for his sake, 
but for ours. For in the rush and hurry of every-day life, 
in the petty round of daily trivialities, we grow narrow, 
hampered in our outlook, forgetful of the larger life that 
flows about our own. A time set aside means a time 
for meditation, for communion, for a resting of the spirit 
in the contemplation of that which is significant of nobler 
and better things. 

For one day we direct our thoughts toward the larger 
life, toward the selfless, beautiful existence of service to 
humanity typified in the work of Abraham Lincoln. 


When Dreams Come True 


HE average person, swept by unknown forces into 
an unknown, hardly understandable world such as 

this is, finds himself confronted in early youth by a widen- 
ing field of desire and little or no opportunity to gratify 
any of its various phases. We live in a world of hard, 


intense fact. Only money seems to answer for most of 
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the things which are actuatly worth while. Money an- 
You 


can have independence without money, but it is largely 


swers for independence—social, mental, moral. 


confined to your own brain, and has little or no influence 
on others. In the face of this, the average individual is 
born without money and with very little understanding 
of the subtleties which accompany the acquiring of it. 
Most people understand little or nothing about business, 
and that follows because they understand little or nothing 
about life. They do not understand that the so-called 
commerce of the world is nothing more than the prepa- 
ration, translation, transmutation, really, of the things 
which the world wants. 

The world wants sugar, for instance. All the romance 
that goes with the sugar-cane fields of the Philippines or 
the Bahamas is involved in this: the hot fields, the lonely 
presses, the great planters’ estates, the great refineries, 
Or is it 
a cotton dress or a trip to Europe that you need or de- 


warehouses, factories, stores—all are included. 
sire? Much of the romance of life is involved in this, 
making your idea or ideal (your dream) of a dress or a 
trip come true. Men and women must attend to the 
details of making these ideas of yours come true, or there 
will be no cotton dresses, no trip to Europe, no sugar 
and no salt. In other words, the individuals of all our 
world must help one another by helping themselves to 
make the things which we all want and need come to 
pass, or, in other words, come true, or there will be no 
world, as we understand it. 
You have your dream. No doubt you would like to 
live in a castle and wear fine clothes and be a lady or 
gentleman of great significance. There is only one way 
to achieve this. Help the world to make some of its 
many other dreams, which are not so very different from 
your own, come true, and it will help you to realize 
yours. Every dream, you know, has work behind it for 
some one. If you want a castle, some one has to build 
it. Ifyou want a dress, some one has to weave it. 
Therefore your way is to work for some one else in the 
best way you can, and in turn some one else will work 
for you. You will be paid. And out of your pav, if 
your work is good, all the things which you desire, the 
dreams which you want to come true, will come true. 
Mind you, the world rarely gives us exactly what we 
want. And, also, we rarely want what we thought we 
wanted, after we have it. Nevertheless, the dreams of 
the world, such as they are— your dreams and mine—are 
really achievable, and the regular shops and factories and 
trades and professions, which are all about us, show us 
the way. Work is the answer—giving the world what 
it wants by sowing, reaping, manufacturing, distribut- 
ing. 
maker of dreams come true, and the world will quickly 


Get in on that, showing what you can do as a 


respond and your own will become a reality. 
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New York Women before the Charter Revision Committee to demand a 
woman member on the Board of Education 


WOMAN’S BROOM IN 


MUNICIPAL 


HOUSEKEEPING 


The Man with His Vote Seems to Need a Woman with Her 
Broom to Clean Up After Him 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 







Ress e)NE after another the old-time employ- 
Kens ments of the household have been 


taken from home to factory until 
now women are separated into two 





) that follows the work and marches 
cs Lad forth each day to find in some public 
hive of industry the occupations once carried on in 
the seciusion of private life, and the other that re- 
mains in a home stripped of all those domestic tasks 
that used to keep their foremothers busy from day- 
break till long after nightfall. Churn, loom, spinning- 
wheel, even the sewing-machine was snatched away, 
until at last they were left with only the broom of all 
their former implements of labor. And finally, one 
day, with a great clatter of victory, up to the door 
came the automatic compressed-air sweeper and sent 
the woman and her broom riding through space. 
When the woman came down to earth again she 
was still clutching the broom, and. finding her house 
all swept and garnished from cellar to attic with the 
products of the factories, she began to wonder if men, 
in taking for themselves all this labor belonging by 
right to women, might not have neglected their own 
legitimate work, so she looked about her and on 
every hand saw the evidences of such neglect. The 
condition of the streets was a menace to health; 
impure milk was killing off the babies by the thou- 
sands, while impure water and food threatened de- 
struction to the rest of the race; idle children swarmed 
the highways and byways because there was no room 
for them in the schools; from afar off came the cry of 
the little ones sacrificed in the labor market; on every 
side the agencies of evil had set their doors wide open. 
And then the woman said, ‘‘The broom shall be my 


great divisions of an army—one_ 


emblem; too long have I used it only to sweep around 
my own hearthstone; henceforth it shall do service for 
the whole community; as once I and my neighbors 
conferred with each other in the interest only of our 
homes and children, so now we will counsel together 
for the highest good of all homes and children.”” And 
thus women began their municipal housekeeping! 

It was not long before the women found that home 
and children are but the center of an ever-widening 
circumference which includes the whole municipaiity. 
From the smallest hamlet, where the woman’s club is 
trying to beautify the school-yard and pick up the litter 
from the streets, to the large cities like Chicago and 
Philadelphia, where associations numbering thousands 
are striving for their regeneration, there is scarcely a 
locality in which the women are not becoming recog- 
nized public factors. The World’s Work said of the 
Chicago Woman's Club: ‘‘No other organization of 
women in the world can be compared to it in the mat- 
ter of civic usefulness, in the intimacy of its relation 
to the life of a great city.”’ Judge Lindsey says : ‘If 
it were not for the fact that we have women’s clubs in 
Denver, and that women can vote, I should not be on 
the bench to-day and there would be no juvenile 
court or detention school in that city. It is not the 
lawmakers or the politicians that are doing the best 
work to save the younger generation, but women's 
clubs and the women themselves.” 

What are the women doing in the way of municipal 
housekeeping? In Massachusetts they had nine bills 
before the last Legislature; in Pennsylvania about the 
same number, and at least half a dozen in most of the 
other States—for child labor, juvenile courts, better 
conditicns for women wage-earners, temperance legis- 
lation, vacation schools, pure food, school savings- 
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Courtesy Review of Nerecwa 


In Colorado voting is as easy as payins arocones 


banks, civil-service reform. better pay for eeachers, 
girls’ industrial schools, women factory inspectors, 
children’s playgrounds, women police matrons, anti- 
expectoration in public places—all for the betterment 
of the community, not one for ‘‘graft,’’—not a ‘‘job’’ of 
any kind,—all clean, wholesome, much-needed laws. 
How does it happen that women must , 
go before legislatures and work for laws 
that the men ought to enact without 
being asked? And why is it that after 
all their labor the women so often meet 
with bitter disappointment? 

No adequate idea could be given of 
the work that is done by clubs and 
societies of women without recourse to 
legislatures or city councils—scholar- 
ships established, hospital beds endow- 
ed, traveling libraries started, sewing 
and cooking schools maintained, day 
nurseries supported, schoolrooms dec- 
orated, nurses supplied to the poor. 
The Little Mothers’ Aid Association of 
New York, for instance, looks after six 
thousand little overworked girls and 
makes life easier for them. 

This entrance of women into public 
life has taken place within the last ten or fifteen years, 
and is gaining a momentum whose ultimate force can- 
not be prophesied. They are learning certain things 
in practise which never could have been impressed on 
them in theory, as when a delegation went before a 
city council to veg a little appropriation for cleaning 
up the town, and one of the aldermen said: “If you 
had a vote you could hire a street commissioner to 
do this dirty work who wouldn't put the appropria- 
tion for it in his own pocket.”” Women soon find 
that the regular fund for streets, parks, etc., to 
which they have paid their share of taxes, is ample to 
do all they are striving for, if it were honestly and 
efficiently applied, but they have no voice in the selec- 
tion of public officials an no power to compel them to 
do their duty. 

In one city the women formed a club, held numer- 
ous meetings, apportioned the districts and made a 
house-to-house canvass to collect funds for putting 
garbage-cans in the alleys, and then found that a 
city ordinance provided for them, but no attention 
ever had been paid to it. In certain cities philan- 
thropic women, with strong temperance proclivities, 
raised the money to place drinking-fountains on street- 
corners, but, to their amazement, the board of alder- 





Kalamazoo women get cleanii- 
ness by litter-cans and “no 
spitting” ordinances 
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men refused to grant the permits. Are there not cer- 
tain kinds of business that exist solely to supply the 
means for quenching thirst? There is no revenue for 
anybody in drinking-fountains. 

Last year a committee of women went to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in the interest .of a: bill to 
empower factory inspectors to enter any room or home 
where wage-earning work is carried on, and report its 
sanitary condition. At a public hearing the repre- 
sentative of the chief factory inspector protested, in 
his name, against the bill because the factory inspectors 
are not the kind of men who could be trusted to go into 
the homes of unprotected women and children! ‘But 
does not the chief appoint these inspectors,’’ the com- 
mittee asked, ‘“‘and is he not responsible for their 
actions?’ ‘‘Nominally he is,’ was the answer “but 
actually he is not, since he has to appoint those with 
the strongest political influence behind them, regard- 
less of their qualifications.” 

This is what the women come up against continually 
in their efforts for practical] improvement in munici- 
pal affairs. They did not realize the situation when 
they were only theorizing about the needs of the com- 
munity and using their much-lauded “‘indirect influ- 
ence.”’ This was all-sufficient for the sewing-circle 
and the Ibsen society, but when these evolved into 
_ Civic clubs and legislative committees, 

and great bodies of women organized 
for a vital purpose constantly found 
themselves confronted by the unyield- 
ing stone wall of a city council ora 
State legislature, they began to look for 
aladder. Long before another decade 
has passed, these large associations of 
women will unite in one strong, deter- 
mined, uncompromising demand for 
suffrage, and then the biggest monop- 
oly in this country to-day—the mascu- 
line voting trust—will see its finish. 

The women may not, at first, have 
a broad enough vision to ask for a vote 
on State and national measures, but a 
voice in the city government—a voice 
that speaks through a ballot instead 
of an address before a club, a resolu- 
tion and a petition which may not be 

heeded—that they will demand. 

“What effect has the suffrage on the work of your 
women’s organizations in Idaho?’’ was asked the 
president of its State Federation of Clubs. ‘‘It is all 
easier and more effective because the politicians know 
that votes are behind it,’’ was the answer. When 
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the Legislature of Colorado is 
in session a committee of the 
Denver Woman's Club has to 
meet almost daily, in order 
that the legislators may con- 
fer with it as to the opinions 
of the women on the various 
bills. 

The status of women in the 
United States as regards the 
municipal franchise is a dis- 
grace. Our bragging about 
“our institutions founded up- 
on individual representation” 
may be heard around the 
globe, and yet this is the only 
English-speaking nation on 
the face of it that does not 
give to women a votein munic- 
ipal affairs. What a proud 
position! Their English- 
speaking sisters in Australia 
and New Zealand have the 
complete suffrage exactly as fe 
menhaveit. InGreat Britain [Ss=s= 
they have every vote except 
that for members of Parlia- 
ment, and that is not far off. 
In the provinces of Canada 
they have the municipal franchise. The International 
Congress of Liberal Religions, which met in Boston 
last Fall, was attended by many eminent Englishmen, 
and all expressed amazement that women have not 
a municipal vote and without exception gave the high- 
est testimony as to its excellent results in Great Britain. 

During the recent campaign in Oregon for a woman- 
suffrage amendment, the women seeking votes for it 
appealed to the Norwegians, Swedes and Finns in the 
salmon-fisheries. ‘‘You’d better convert your own 
men,’ was the answer; ‘‘in our country we have already 
given a vote to women.”’. Even a native-born China- 
man, when promising them his vote, said he could not 
understand why American men would not enfranchise 
their women. 

So determined is this country not to put any politi- 
cal power in the hands of women, that not even in 
those States where so-called school suffrage has been 
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Mrs. Emmogene Paul, the most efficient head of 
a street<leaning department that 
Chicago’ boasts 
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granted, do they have the full 
vote on all matters connected 
with the schools that is in 
possession of the most igno- 
rant and depraved men. 

Twenty-one years ago, 
when Kansas was still trying 
to live up to the reputation 
for freedom made before the 
Civil War, its Legislature gave 
a limited municipal franchise 
to women. They have used 
it in such large numbers and 
so universally for the public 
benefit that popularsentiment 
would not tolerate its repeal; 
and yet, notwithstanding the 
mass of testimony in its favor, 
no other State has conferred 
this privilege on women, but, 
with millions of women exer- 
cising it in all parts of the 
world, the action of Kansas is 
still referred to as ‘freak legis- 
lation.”” When a bill was 
before the Massachusetts 
Legislature a short time ago, 
a representative from Lowell 
said that “if municipal suf- 
frages were granted to women it would be necessary 
to set up an insane asylum and a divorce court in 
every ward in Boston!”’ 

Women are pondering deeply over these things, and 
some men are thinking about them, too. In Kala- 
mazoo the women, headed by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, formed a regular street-cleaning brigade, used 
the broom literally, and gave such an object-lesson that 
the delegate from that city to the recent Michigan Con- 
stitutional Convention proposed that women should 
have a vote on the expenditure of public funds! 

In San Francisco seven hundred and forty-one 
thousand dollars were voted, at a bond election in 1903, 
to acquire the land for children’s playgrounds. Last 
year the bonds were sold and the women determined 
that the money should be used for its legitimate 
purpose. Their Outdoor Art League, Mrs. Lovell 
White, chairman, conducted a vigorous six-months’ 
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campaign among the voters for an amend- 
ment to the city charter providing for a play- 
ground commission, two members to be 
women, to be appointed by the mayor. 
On election day they stood at the polls 
from dawn till dark, pleading and arguing \ 
with the men, and finally securing a majority; 
so the children will have their playgrounds. 


But 
now the women of San Francisco are saying, ‘If we 
ourselves had possessed a vote would all this labor 
and sacrifice have been necessary ?” 

Since the earthquake, Berkeley, across the bay, has 
been expanding in its ideas, and its chamber of com- 
merce appealed for one thousand new members to 


help build up the city. The Political Equality Club 
offered to join in a body, and, realizing what a power 
this organization of public-spirited women would be, 
the chamber of commerce cordially welcomed them. 
At one of its first meetings afterward the club presi- 
dent, Mrs. William A. Keith, made a speech demand- 
ing that the proposed new charter should give the mu- 
nicipal franchise to women. The president of the 
chamber was very angry and protested in the newspa- 
pers against this introduction of ‘‘partisan politics.” 
Mrs. Keith answered that there was no partisan poli- 
tics in the belief of her club that the votes of women 
should be the strongest factor in promoting the health, 
beauty and general prosperity of the city. Now the 
men of Berkeley are considering whether the women 
shall be a negative or a positive force in the upbuild- 
ing of the commonwealth. 

A year or two ago, when a commission was framing 
a new charter for Chicago, the women’s associations 
decided upon a strenuous effort to secure a voice in 
the administration of that badly governed city. 
They saw every law for the protection of society 
defied; women outraged and murdered: the child- 
labor statutes a dead letter; drunkenness and its 
kindred vices unchecked; the people sulfering from 
filthy streets, unsanitary housing, smoke-laden air, 
contaminated water, impure milk, adulterated food; 
children surrounded with temptations; the schools 
in the grasp of politics; the taxes squandered, 
and: the city, with all its magnificent possibilities, 
doomed to reach still lower depths unless saved by 
some regenerating force. Women, through their 
great organizations, had attacked these conditions, 
but always to find them barricaded behind political 
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MRS. WILLIAM A. KEITH 
Political Equality Club 
Berkeley. California 


CATHARINE WAUGH 
McCULLOCH 
Justice of the Peace, Chicago 
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power. On every election day they saw the 
measures voted down which they had spent 
the whole year in working for, and at last 
they recognized the real source of strength 
in municipal affairs. 

To secure a clause in the new charter that 
would confer municipal suffrage, the women 
made a long, systematic, well-planned campaign, to 
which the daily papers gave a fairly liberal support, 
and some prominent men a very able assistance. Eigh- 
ty-seven organizations of Chicago women joined in this 
movement, among them the Educational Union, Wom- 
en's Trade-Union League, Lutheran Woman’s League, 
Jewish Council of Women, Christian Women’s Board 
of Missions, Catholic Womian’s League, Parents’ Clubs, 
W. C. T. U., Teachers’ Federation, women’s clubs 
and suffrage societies. A resolution pledging help 
was passed by the State federation of two hundred 
and eighty-three clubs, representing thirty thousand 
women. Over three hundred audiences were address- 
ed in behalf of this measure, and a petition was se- 
cured seventy-five yards long, signed by many thou- 
sandmenandwomen. All of this expenditure of labor, 
time and money, remember, was for the purpose of 
securing for women in one city of the United States 
a privilege that has been granted to women of all other 
English-speaking nations in the world! 

The women were not allowed to plead their cause 
before the charter convention, but fifty of the most 
representative were permitted to appear before the 
elections committee. Able and earnest arguments 
were made by the presidents of most of the above- 
named associations: by Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge, 
dean of Chicago University, and Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, a prominent lawyer. Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch presented a booklet containing the testi- 
mony of one hundred and forty mayors in the cities of 
the four States where women have the full suffrage, 
and the one where they have municipal, declaring 
that they vote ‘in large numbers, always on the side of 
law and order and greatly to the benefit of the com- 
munity, and heartily indorsing the franchise for 
women. Not one association of women appeared in 
opposition. The committec listened to the evidence 
and the argument—and then they voted not to put 
woman suffrage in the new charter for Chicago! 
(Continued on page 292) 
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REV. CAROLINE 
BARTLETT CRANE 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MRS. S. M. SALTER 
Argonia, Kansas 
First Woman Mayor in State 
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THE BREAKING AWAY OF MAMMY 


By VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 


Illustrations by W. Sherman Potts 
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mammy under her breath, as she 
walked slowly across the nursery, and 
bending over the crib gently sought to 
loosen the clasp of moist little arms 
upon her neck. But the grip imme- 
diately became tighter, while a mopof 
yellow curls buried itself in the crease under mam- 
my’s chin. 

“Sing! Me ain’t sheep, mammy!”’ piped a voice 
from beneath the mop. 

“All uv ’em done dis way,’”’ mammy continued, 
‘“‘an’ I b’leeves dat de boys was er little worser ’n de 
gals.” 

With the boy clinging to her by arms and chubby 
knees, again she seated herself in the straight splint- 
bottom chair, and began her old familiar hymn, witha 
jolt in lieu of a rocking, for mammy abhorred a rock- 
ing-chair. 


I wants ter go ter mv Jesus, 

I wants ter go, I wants ter go; 

I wants ter go ter my Jesus, 
An’ 1 is er gwine ter-day. 


"Way down en de pit er hell, 
’Way down en de pit er hell, 
’Way down cn de pit er hell, 

De los’ souls is callin’ ter-day! 


Ole marse always laughed when he heard mammy 
sing, and declared that she had a voice like a fog-horn, 
while the jolting was enough to addle the brains of 
any but a Battle. But the Battle babies had all 
cried for it, and by the time mammy had thumped 
and sung through the fourth stanza she felt the grip 
loosen upon her neck. Crooning, that the great 
volume of sound might not cease too suddenly, this 
time she safely deposited the boy in his crib. 

‘“Yas’m, I'se gwine ter do hit—yas, I 1s!"" she re- 
peated, as she blew out the candle and again took 
her seat in the hickory beside the open door. 
“Ole miss done borned ten, an’ all livin’, bress 
Gord. Dis yere is one fur young marse, an’ he hain’t 
been maired quite free ye’rs, an’ dis ole nigger done 
nussed an’ bottled uv ’em all— fru Winter an’ Summer; 
fru sickness an’ helf; fru youf an’ age; an’ dey er 
gwine ter ever’ 'ception an’ ball—sometimes er lastin’ 
two er free days. Why, I’se het milk an’ bottled er 
. baby fur ever’ ball dat’s been danced since de fust 
ye'r arter ole miss maired, 'ca’se we's allus been en- 
vited, an’ dar’s allus been er baby. An’ I’se tired. 
I’se gwine break erway, I is. I hain’t had no fun en 
my whole life. I allus got er baby en my arms, twel I 
des natchelly hold ’em dat way, even when I’se 
gwine terchu’ch. I don’t wanter see no mo’ babies es 
long’s I lives! I telled ole miss dat las’ week, but she 
des laugh an’ don’ tek no warnin’. I ain’ say nuffin 
ter Miss Laura. She hain’t nuffin but er chile herse’f, 
fur all her dirs. She don’ know nuffin ‘bout me ner 
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our blood—she des maired ter young marse. I 
hain’t beholden ter her none.”’ 

The boy stirred in his sleep, and mammy peeped at 
him through the moonlight. | 

“He's all right: he’ll sleep all night now. I hain’t 
gwine look at him good. I done dat wid little marse, 
when I ‘lows ter be gwine erfore, an’ hit mek me 
weaken. I hain’t gwine look at his hair, or his mouf, 
er his little warm fat han’s what I has ter wash so 
of'en, es I wash his pappy's erfore him; an’ I hain’t 
gwine lis’'n no mo’ when he ‘low, ‘Sing, mammy! 
Sing!'"—I’se gwine break erway—yas'm, I is, ef I lives 
ter see ter-morrer!”’ 

Again the old hickory began its thump, while 
mammiy, with folded arms and closed eyes, kept time 
in a rhythmic, ‘I’se gwine ter break away,— yas'm I 
is,—I sho’ is!" But after a while the chair was still; 
then came a silence, and mammy’s chin dropped upon 
her breast. 

A clatter of hoofs and a sound of merry voices woke 
mammy, and she straightened herself with a jerk. 
Nobody living had ever caught mammy napping, and 
the folks were coming from the dance. 

**Yas'm, he'll sleep all night, Miss Laura, dough he 
do try ter keep his eyes open twel you come, bress his 


heart! Yas’m, ole miss, I des wanter git my baskit, 
‘fore you shet de do’. I don’ wanter leave what you 
give me.”’ 


‘Are you sure that you have all you want, mammy ?”’ 
asked ole miss, for she saw that there was something 
on mammy’s mind. ; 

‘‘Yas'm, thankee, ma’am, ole miss,’’ said mammy 
with a curtsy. ‘You allus give de ole nigger what 
she want—all she gotter do is ter ax fur hit. Good 
night, ole miss!”’ 

“Good night, mammy,” and ole miss stood at the 
door with the candle. 

‘Good night, ole miss,’”’ mammy repeated wist- 
fully. Half-way to the well-house mammy turned and 
looked back at the Big House. 

“Good night, ole miss,’’ she whispered again, as 
she passed the woods-lot, and turned into the path to 
the Quarters. 

The Summer day dawned, and the sunbeams 
danced and sparkled in the dew on ole miss’s roses. 
A sweet smell came up from the field where the men 
were making the first cut of wheat. The cows were 
milked and were lowing on the way-to the pasture. 
It had been an hour since John had opened the doors 
of the Big House. Ole marse, ole miss, young marse 
and Miss Laura were going in to breakfast; while in 
the nursery two big blue eyes were looking in wonder 
over the side of the crib—two big eyes that were 
ready to overflow, as a baby voice asked anxiously, 
‘Whar mammy ?”’ 

But mammy had not come to the Big House. 
Jane, the second nurse, had come and brought the 
baby his milk, Liza had tried to dress him, and Mary 
had brought his kitty to play with him. But he 
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pushed them all away. ‘‘Whar mammy?”’ he de- 
manded. Then his lower lip quivered and fell, and 
such a wail arose that ole marse, ole miss, young 
marse and Miss Laura left the breakfast table and 
rushed into the nursery. The baby had never cried 
that way in his whole life. ‘‘Whar mammy? Whar 
mammy?” he wailed. 

Young marse walked the floor with the baby on his 
shoulder while John was despatched to mammy'’s 
house down in the Quarters. The door of the cabin 
was wide open, but the bed had not been disturbed; 
there was the blue-and-white lone-star quilt tucked in 
smoothly upon it, while mammy’s white pillows sat 
hivh and fat above it. 

Nobody had seen mammy that morning. The field 
hands thought that she had stayed in the Big House 
with the baby, but John, the house man, said that 
Uncle Pete said he had seen her the night before, long 
after she had come from the Big House, standing in 
the door, with her head-kerchief off, looking up and 
down in the moonlight, and he said to John that maybe 
she ‘“‘had the wild on her,’’ as mammy had boasted to 
him more than once that she was a seventh daughter. 

Then ole miss remembered mammy'’s wistfulness of 
the night before. 

“She would not have gone across the river to 
Sally’s without permission,”’ she said; ‘but whe 
does she ever go?” So John was sent over the river to 
Miss Sally’s, ole marse’s sister's, to see if mammy was 
there. But mammy had not been to Miss Sally’s. 

Young marse was still walking the floor with his 
heir, and vowing eternal vengeance on mammy if she 
were ever found. Just then, ole miss passed through 
the room. ‘‘My son, my son,” she cried reproach- 
fully, ‘““how can you! Maybe your poor old mammy 1s 
in the river!’’ 

“The deuce!”’ cried young marse, stamping his foot. 
“But why can’t the boy be happy without her? 
Shut up, sir, shut up!’’ 

“His father couldn’t and wouldn’t,’’ retorted ole 
miss indignantly. ‘‘I'’m surprised at you, Philip!”’ 

But after a while, under the joint ministrations of 
Sue and Mary, Liza and Jane, when all four dropped 
to the floor, at the end of their devices, the boy smiled 
through his tears. 

“Keep it up—don’t you leave him half a minute!” 
said young marse to the quartet, as he abruptly took 
his departure, while John went to tell Zeke to saddle 
young marse’s horse. 

One day passed, and the quartet bravely remain- 
ed beside the baby. Two days passed, and Sue fell 
asleep frcim shee: exhaustion while she was singing, 
but little marse must be amused. 

Every plantation within twenty miles had been 
searched without avail. Then, on the fourth day, ole 
maise stopped a gang of men from the field and drag- 
ged the river aud ole miss stood on the bank with 
white face while this was being done. Then young 
marse posted a notice of reward on every tree between 
the grove and Hollywood, but no tidings of mammy 
came from any direction. 

‘Maybe she has run away, mother,"’ suggested Miss 
Laura. 

“Run away’ repeated ole miss scornfully. Then 
she looked at Miss Laura, and when she saw the dark 
circles of sleeplessness under her eyes ole miss was 
sorry she had spoken so impatiently. The spirit that 
moved the Big House animated the Quarters, though 
always in an exaggerated degree, and the whole 
plantation was astir with gossip. 

“Uncle Pete said mammy was a hoodoo,” said Sue 
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to Liza. while the baby wes asleep. 
otf on a stick with another ‘un.” 

‘An’ will nebber come back ergin,”’ suggested Mary. 

“An’ all four uv us’ll hatter stay wid de baby all de 
time!’’ moaned Liza. 

On the sixth day after mammy’s disappearance, ole 
miarse made ready to drive over to Hollywood, and 
young marse prepared to accompany him. The un- 
wonted days and nights in the nursery had been tell- 
ing hardly upon young marse’s nerves. 

‘But, Phil,” cried Miss Laura, going pale at the 
thought, ‘“‘suppose, while you are gone, the baby 
should be taken with one of his tantrums? You 
know that it will take all of us to quiet him!”’ 

‘What could I do, Laura?’?’”? Young marse had 
reached the limit of endurance. ‘I am not a wizard— 
I am only a man!” 

“I think it is real mean for you to go off and Icave 
us,’’ sobbed Miss Laura. “I belicve you are going 
away just to be rid of the responsibility.’’ 

“I’m going to find mammy,” returned young 
marse. . 

“But if he should have a tantrum, Phil?’ Miss 
Laura lifted a tear-stained face to his. Young marse 
never could bear to see a woman cry. 

“Smother him in a pillow! Hold him by his heels! 
Duck him in cold water! I tell you I’m tired of this 
thing, Laura. This is a woman’s business—and I 
am aman!” 

Miss Laura threw herself upon the bed and buried 
her face in the pillow. Then when the sounding stride 
of young marse’s riding-boots had died away, she rose 
and, wiping her eyes, peeped down the driveway from 
behind the curtain. 

“It’s real mean to treat him that way,”’ she whisper- 
ed, as she caught sight of his handsome figure at the 
turn of the road. ‘But I don’t know anything about 
the baby’s tantrums, and I don’t want Mother Battle 
to think I’m a goose, and I wish to heaven mammy 
would come home— just as much as the baby does! I 
was cross with her one day, when she said that the 
baby was ‘all Battle,’ but if mammy will just come 
back, she can have it all her own way, and I'll let the 
Battles claim everything good there is in him— 
boo-hoo!”’ 

The seventh day since mammy’s disappearance had 
come and had almost gone, and the baby, flanked by 
his four dusky guards. had been amused until he 
seemed thankful to be put to bed at sunsct. 

What at first had seemed a sensation was rapidly 
becoming a certainty, for no tidings had been had of 
mammy. 

“You are doing nobly,” said Miss Laura to the 
second nurse and the four weary guards, ‘‘but we 
must make the baby forget mammy entirely, and until 
he does we mustn't give him time toremember. He 
mustn't have a tantrum!” | 

It was well into the seventh night, and the baby was 
sleeping soundly. 

“You can all stay down in the Quarters to-night,’’ 
said Miss Laura to Jane and Liza, Mary and Suc. 
“IT don’t think he will need you, and you can rest, so’ 
you will be sure to be up early in the morning.”’ 

‘“Yas’m,”’ and Liza and Mary, Sue and Jane ambled 
sleepily and thankfully in the direction of the Quarters. 

To-night, for the first time in his life, Miss Laura 
was absolutely alone with the baby, for ole marse and 
young marse had not yet returned from Hollywood, 
and ole miss had gone over the river to spend the night 
with ole marse’s sister, Miss Sally. Miss Laura felt 
not a little pride in the situation. They should all 
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see that there was some strength of mind on her side 
of the house, and that baby Philip was her son too, 
even if he was a Battle. It was time for such a posi- 
tion to be taken, particularly if mammy had gone, 
never toreturn. .And Miss Laura sat and sewed, busy 
with her thoughts that kept time with the baby’s 
even breathing. 

It was nine by her timepiece, and as the old clock 
in the hall chimed the half-hour Miss Laura was confi- 
dent, for when the baby slept till nine he was sure to 
sleep all night—at least mammy said so. 

Yes, the Battles had always thought too much of 
mammy. It was the talk of half the county how 
mammy had ruled. Her family, even if they were not 
as wealthy as the Battles, had never been dependent 
on the whim of an old negress, even when there was a 
babv in the household. 

The old clock in the hall struck ten. There had not 
been a sound from baby Philip. Miss Laura, almost 
exultant, laid aside her work and made ready for bed. 
There was something in a child knowing who is his 
master, and now that the baby was thoroughly wean- 
ed from mammy there never would be any more 
trouble with him. How Philip would wonder, she 
thought, as she proudly blew out the light! 

Miss Laura’s brown curls had scarcely been tucked 
into her nightcap, when thcre wasa murmur from the 
crib. 

“Never mind, baby, mother is here.” 
was brave and still confident. 

“Mammy! Whar mammy!” came from the crib. 

“Mother will make a light for her boy; yes, mother 
will!’ . 

Miss Laura threw on her dressing-gown and lighted 
the candle. 

“Want mammy! 
occupant of the crib. 

Suddenly Miss Laura realized the situation, and all 
of the formulated plans of discipline were gone; she 
felt that she was a coward before the imperious 
demand. 

‘*Mudder rock her baby! Mudder sing!”’ she coved. 
Then as she took her baby in her arms and felt that 
she was trembling. she cordially despised herself. Still 
there was comfort in the fact that there was not a 
Battle of them inside of twenty miles. 


Miss Laura 


Whar mammy ?” demanded the 


Hush-a-bye, don't vou cry, 
Go to sleep, little baby— 


“Want.mammy!”’ 


You shall ride in a coach and six, 
And all the pretty horses. 


“Whar mammy! 
junior Battle. 

“Philip Battle!’ cried Miss Laura sternly, after she 
had exhausted all the stanzas of the song, ‘‘I won't 
stand this nonsense! Shut up, sir, and go to sleep! 
You can't have your mammy!”’ 

The prolonged wail which followed, utterly upset 
Miss Laura’s equilibrium, and she rushed to the light 
to see 1f the baby was getting purple in the face. 
suppose he should hold his breath! All the Battle 
babies held their breath when they were angry, and 
one in the connection had died of it. Dear! dear! 
dear! Where was Jane? Liza?) Mary? Sue? Of 
course they were down in the Quarters—they were 
never on hand when they were wanted. Ah-h! the 


Want mammy!” wailed the 
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baby had got his breath again, and Miss Laura humbly 
resumed: 


A white and a gray, a black and a bay— 
All the pretty httle horses! 


“Want to dit down! Want mammy!” howled the 
baby, kicking vociferously. The baby, reaching the 
floor in safety, scudded on all fours toward the .open 
door. Swiftlv Miss Laura closed it. Foiled in every 
effort, baby Philip threw himself upon his back and 
began beating a tattoo with his small bare heels. 
Then all the pent-up feeling of injured babyhood 
seemed to have found expression at last, and poured 
itself forth in flood. 

‘Mammy! Mammy! Mammy! Ma-a-a-a-a-a-a-!"’ 

Terror-stricken, Miss Laura ran out upon the veran- 
da and pulled the rope of the big plantation bell. 

“Clang!’’"—it echoed and recchoed down in the 
Quarters. Always the signal of alarm when it was 
rung at night, it brought Unc ’Kiah, the overseer, to 
his feet, even while his eyes were still shut in slumber. 
Brax, the dining-room man, next in authority to 
Unc ‘'Kiah, John, the house man, and Uncle Pete, 
came tumbling from their cabins. Then, pouring out 
like a colony of ants, they all came, half a hundred 
strong, followed .by Jane and Liza, Mary and Suc— 
allon the way to the Big Houe. 

‘Fire! Fire!’’ cried Caspar, Unc ’Kiah’s half-wittcd 
son. 

“Hump! 
disgust. 

Miss Laura met them at the door, all the dignity of 
her scant seventeen years quite forgotten. 

“Everybody do something to amuse him—all at 
once! Don’t you see that he’s getting purple in the 
fuce?’’ cried Miss Laura. And everybody did some- 
thing—that is, all who could crowd into the room. 

Holding hands and slowly trailing in a circle round 
the baby, Jane and Liza, Mary and Suc sang: 


I'll bet hit’s de baby!”’ grunted Sue, in 


Black sheep, black sheep, whar’s your lamb? 
’Way down en de meader; 

Buzzards and flies are pickin’ out his cyes, 
An’ de po’ li'l sheep cried, “Mam—my!”’ 


‘‘M-a-a-a-m—a—a!— Want mammy!— Ma-a-!” 
came from baby Philip. 

‘‘Don’ sing dat, youidgits! Don’ put himin min’!”’ 
thundered Unc ’Kiah, who had tried his renowned arts 
in vain. 

‘Dance, children! Dance the ‘Buzzards’ Lope’ for 
him!” urged Miss Laura. 

Like four tall black bats, the quartet flopped into 
line, and began to dance and to sing: 


Some lack ‘lasses an’ some lack soap— 
Watch de li'l niggers dance de Buzzards’ Lope! 


“Want mammy! Whar mammy?’ roared the 
latest born of all the Battles, while the small heels, 
bruised and crimson from much using, still beat a 
tattoo on the floor. 


There was a stealthy movement outside in the lock 
of the chimney. 
“I sees er shadder on de po’ch!’’ said Liza, in awe- 
struck tones. 
“T seed de same shadder down by mammy’s cabin!”’ 
said Sue. 
(Continued on page 302) 


HOW I WROTE MY GREATEST PLAY 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


Choosing the title for a series of articles, easy as it seems, is no light task. Seldom does any magazine mect all the many requirements 


or Salis!y all opinions. 


In the present instance the author himself voiced an earnest objection best stated in Mr. Thomas's own words: “ 


should not object to a head-line of ‘H-w | Wrote My Latest Play,’ but, as | take it, ‘ greatest’ is the superlative of ‘great,’ and | don’t want lo 


have my name under a statement implying that | have gone through the three degrees of excellence.” 


Mr. Thomas wes won from this 


modest point of view only through his consideration for our desire to keep the series intact, and we feel that this explanation is due him in 


return. This is the last article in the series 


“How | Did My Greatest Work.” 


For the benefit of such of our readers as have not seen “The Witching Hour,” the story of the play itself is given as a preface to 


Mr. Thomas's article. 


ae albeit a gentleman by birth 
and breeding, is a collector of fine 
paintings. One night at 2 A.M. (the 
witching hour) he is visited by a 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, who wishes to see a Corot mas- 
During the visit Brookfield and the jus- 





terpiece. 
tice converse upon telepathy, Brookfield becomes in- 
tensely interested, and discovers that he himself 
possesses telepathic power. 


Shortly afterward, Cluy Whipple, son of Helen 
Whipple, a widow with whom Brookfield is in love, 
kills a youth who in a drunken frolic persists in flaunt- 
ing before his eyes a cat’s-eve scarf-pin for which 
he has a strange antipathy. The boy is condemned 
to death, mainly through the effort of Frank Hard- 
muth, an assisting prosecuting attorney. Hardmuth 
and Whipple have been rivals for the hand of Brook- 
held’s niece, but Whipple has been the favored suitor. 

The case is appealed, and while decision is pend- 
ing, Mrs. Whipple and Brookfield visit the justice in 
Washington. At first he refuses to discuss the matter: 
but when he recognizes in Mrs. Whipple the daughter 
of a sweetheart of his vouthful days over whom he 
fought a duel with a man who had annoyed her with 
a cat's-eyc, he begins to be interested. In the course 
of conversation it develops that the aversion to this 
jewel has run in the Whipple family through three 
generations; and the justice is finally led to become a 
witness for the defense. 

During the second trial Brookfield, who knows that 
Hardmuth had instigated the murder of a governor- 
elect of Kentucky, prints the accusation against 
Hardmuth in the papers, reasoning that, having set 
two hundred thousand people thinking of the pros- 
ecutor’s crime, the power of their adverse thought 
would penetrate the locked jury-room and influence 
the mental attitude of the jury. 

Whipple is acquitted. Hardmuth, infuriated with 
Brookfield’s exposure, rushes upon him with a re- 
volver, intent upon murder. 

“You can’t shoot that gun!"’ Brookfield exclaims, 
looking him squarely in the eyes. ‘‘You can’t pull 
that trigger! You can't even hold the gun!” 

Hardmuth’'s fingers relax, the pistol falls to the floor. 
Chagrined and amazed, he asks Brookfield how he 
made him doit. Brookfield replies by offering to help 
Hardmuth out of the country so that he may not 
suffer for his crime. His own explanation of his rather 
confusing act is that he himself once hated the gov- 
ernor and hoped that the plot which actually took 
place would be hatched against him. Therefore he 


holds himself as much responsible as Hardmuth, or as 
0 


se 


the actual murderer, since every man is responsible 
for the character of his thoughts. 

In the final act, Brookfield, resigning his gambling, 
is betrothed to Mrs. Whipple, and the youthful sweet- 
hearts are reunited, 


A* INTERESTING fact about “The Witching 

Hour,” not generally known to the public, is that 
its preparation actually began more than a score of 
years ago and reflects, in a way, the awakening and 
growth of public interest in those themcs which the 
play now exploits-- telepathy, hypnotism, suggestion 
and other phenomena associated with the dynamic 
side of thought. 

I may date the play back to the tour of this country 
by Mr. Washington Irving Bishop, with whom I was 
intimately associated, and whom I consider the most 
remarkable and gifted sensitive of his day and gen- 
eration. 

To all fair-minded investigators Mr. Bishop suc- 
ceeded fully in demonsirating the existence of thought - 
force, telepathy, as it is now called, or ‘‘thought- 
reading,’’ as it was then commonly known. Other 
demonstrators followed him in various parts of the 
world, and with much success, even before scientific 
and most unsympathetic audienccs. 

Following Mr. Bishop's tour of the United States, 
and encouraged by the published results of investiga- 
tions made by the English and American Societies for 
Psychical Research, there sprang up all over the 
Christian world many cults and schools concerned 
with the cure of physical ills by the application of 
mental force. Men of scientific habit of thought, of 
equipment and of attainment wrote diligently on the 
subject. -That their conclusions were interesting to 
the public is proved by the fact that several publishing- 
houses subsisted altogether upon the patronace ex-. 
tended to books treating of this subject. In fact, on 
all sides it became quite evident that a great audience 
had been established and was plainly indicated; that 
here was a subject not only alluring, as are all themes” 
concerned with or verging upon the mysterious, bu! 
perhaps deeply and closely related to the problems of 
daily life. 

The theater is primarily a place for the visualization 
of ideas already in the public mind; here was an idea 
that seemed to me firmly established and almost 
calling aloud for application and presentation. 

There are many factors, however. concerned in the- 
making of a successful play. The subject and the fact 
that the public is interested in it are by no means the 
sole destdcrata. First of all, the subject must lend 
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itself to dramatic telling. There must be action. 
The story must be told and developed through the 
opposition and collision and clash of the persons in the 
play. Again, there’s the very simple but fundamen- 
tal question: Will the audience understand and grasp 
the theme? Can they be made to? It was this last 
consideration that proved indirectly my first stum- 
bling-block. 

My impressions that a play could be written on the 
subject I communicated to Mr. A. M. Palmer, upon 
whose salary list I was at that time—in the year 1890 
~-and whom former theatergoers well remember as 
manager of the Union Square and other well-known 
New York theaters. Mr. Palmer was not only a very 
conservative manager but had been a librarian and 
was a man deeply read and widely informed. He 
promptly shook his head in disapproval. | 

“They won’t grasp your theme,” said he. ‘They 
don’t understand.” 

“But you do,’’ I suggested. 

‘Yes,’ he admitted and went on to explain that 
his familiarity with telepathy was altogether due to 
his special opportunities for infor- 
mation. ‘The verv wonder which 
the exhibitions of Bishop evoke,” 
said he, ‘‘is proof of the fact that 
the public is very shallowly in- 
formed upon the subject.” 

That Mr. Palmer was correct in 
his judzment of the situation at 
that time I now believe, but at 
that time I felt so convinced that = |, 
he was mistaken that I began a H 
play. To convince him that the | 
theme lent itself to play-making 
I wrote one act of the play in the 
form of a curtain raiser, a little 
play complete in one act. 

In its preparation I avoided as 
far as possible the psychological 
side of the subject, and dealt, 
instead, with its ordinary ap- 
proaches, that borderland of phe- 
* nomena which is familiar to all, 
such as startling coincidences, 
Seemingly inexplicable intuitions 
and the like. In this little sketch 
I wrote two parts which I thought would be strong 
enough for the actor and actress I had in mind, and 
who were then in Mr. Palmer’s company. The lead- 
ing female part I was anxious to have played by Mrs. 
Agnes Booth, and the part of the old judge was writ- 
ten for Mr. J. H. Stoddart. 

Mr. Palmer and I had more than one reading and 
discussion of the httle sketch, but, partly because 
there was no demand for a one-act play, and partly 
because Mr. Palmer still adhered to his belief that the 
public would not understand the theme, no production 
of the play was made. 

Naturally, with a subject of that kind in mind anda 
play in my trunk one-quarter done, there was a con- 
tinuous and progressive accumulation of material. 
Interest in mental force and healing advanced rapidly 
on all sides, as is well known, and in consequence mate- 
rial became very plentiful. The greater task lay in 
deciding what to use from the great abundance, rather 
than where to obtain it. 

In this gradual selection I had constantly to bear in 
mind Mr. Palmer's early and very judicious caution to 
avoid technicalities and all that involved the abstruse- 
ly psychical and scientific. I was also fearful that the 
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pubhe might feel inclined, when the play was present- 
ed, to deny the author's premises, quarrel with his 
logic and refuse his deductions. That would be fatal; 
and, consequently, | was not slow in deciding to have 
this possible attitude upon the part of the public repre- 
sented by attorney. 

In accord with this idea, T put in the play a character 
as commonplace, incredulous and unsympathetic as 
the most ordinary individual who happened in the 
audience might prove to be. Such a character in the 
play not only became comic and human by contrast, 
but would also appear must comfortably sane when 
viewed against the background of mystery and specu- 
lation, 

Then there was that most important ethical side. 
When the dramatic structure of the play had been 
fully evolved I found that several ethical questions 
had been raised and not answered. To avoid them 
would have been cowardly; to answer them satis- 
factorily was absolutely necessary. Primarily, the 


‘psychical argument had been made and developed 
with all the skill the writer was capable of, that 


thought was a dynamic force— 
that a picture firmly and persist- 
ently held in the mind of one man 
could impress the mind of another 
and set up similar mental pictures 
in that second mind. If that 
were true, every thinker bec:me 
responsible for the character of 
his thoughts, and in a play that 
had established that argument it 
became the duty of the writer to 
make the logical and moral de- 


taches to a thinker for the 
character of his thinking. 
There were other minor points. 


the play a note of heredity—the 
problem of an inherited aversion 
or weakness. Now, it is probable 
that, on an average, fully ten per 
cent. of every audience suffers 
with some such handicap— an 
THOMAS appetite for liquor, unreasoning 

- fear of the dark, abnormal lack of 
self-confidence, and the like. Why remind your audi- 
ence of these things if you do not mean to aid them? 
You should help them—that is the greatest object a 
play or story can accomplish. So it becomes a privi- 
lege in the last act to show that the inherited sense of 
fear exhibited by a character in the play was only the 
result of suggestion, was simply that character’s own 
mental attitude, and that a little effort of the will, 
just another point of view, could shake it off. 

That, briefly, is the story of the evolution of the 
play; the story of its production—-is another one. 

Managers who heard the play read were impressed 
by it to an unusual degree. On the other hand, those 
who read it themselves did not like it at all. This 
difference of opinion meant, if it meant anything, that 
there was something in the play dependent upon the 
way in which it might be presented to the ear— 
something very dependent upon style and delicate 
inflections. 

That is true of most plays of a thoughtful kind; it is 
also true, in all probability, of stories and books of 
similar character. But it is more vital to a play 
which is heard by the audience, not read by oneself; 

(Continued on page 294) 
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THE SPIRIT NOTE 


By WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON 


Illustrations by Arthur Litle 


-@\HE young writer seized a chin-high 
3 stack of reference books and picked 
his way} briskly through the motley 
throng that surged silently about the 





ae public library. 

4 He was late; the early morning 
crowd, he found, had already filled every chair in the 
two spacious reading-rooms and overflowed into the 
woman's reservation. Its personnel was not at all to 
his liking. There was a goodly percentage of the 
East Side unwashed, a few of them students, but 
nondescripts for the most part, reading stories and 
looking at pictures. Many were laborers out of work, 
killing time and keeping warm. Some were book- 
worms—odd, interesting personalities, but quite use- 
less, in his practical observation, either to the world or 
to themselves. Was there no room for one who had 
serious and prompt work to do? 

How quickly a library lost its real purpose when it 
was thrown open to the general public! This one was 
liitle different, he decided, from the lounging-room of 
a West Broadway hotel. 

At last, in the secluded patent records department 
a single vacant chair welcomed him. As he took his 
seat his eye wandered slowly about the long table. 
Here, at least, was a studious group. His neighbor,a 
stoop-shouldered, fragile-looking old man, had spread 
before him a dozen or more books, so many, in fact, 
that the young writer found little space left for his 
own, One, he saw, was in Arabic. The old scholar 
was writing busily, covering pages of manuscript in a 
fine, old-style hand, and smiling happily as he wrote. 
A real magnus opus man, thought the young writer, 
putting his life’s blood into a book that in all proba- 
bility no one will read! 

And these others, what curious characters they 


were! That fat little man in the corner seat, running 
his pudgy thumb down the marginal notes of a patent 
report and peeping over his spectacles with a bland, 
Pecksniffian smile, was undoubtedly some fox of a 
back-office lawyer bent upon cheating a starving in- 
ventor of his life’s work. Next in order sat a near- 
sighted rabbi, his red eyes deep in a yellow-paged 
volume of Sanskrit; next a lean-faced student of 
Euclid, grinning slyly as he took the kinks out of 
obstinate squares and triangles; and next—ah, here 
was a real intruder! 

That large, fashionable hat was utterly out of place 
in this workaday place. You might pass it by along 
the avenue without suspicion, but here—never! True, 
it was tilted studiously down, and a delicately pointed 
chin beneath the brim was pressed deep in two daintily 
gloved hands, and two plump elbows rested sturdily 
upon the opened pages of a very serious -looking 
volume. The whole attitude suggested the serious 
student, but—— 

His thoughts changed suddenly. There was some- 
thing strangely familiar abcut that hat—that chin, 
too, and that alluring mouth. He checked himself 
sharply and savagely. <All the more reason why he 
should be completely indifferent. When a girl de- 
liberately flirts with a man, letting it be clearly under- 
stood that it 7s only a flirtation, why, therc’s no harm 
done on either side. But when with the guise cf 
utmost sincerity she leads him on, on, till at last he 
flounders hopefully, if awkwardly, at her feet, and 
then becomes suddenly careless, flippant. elusive— 
the humiliation of it all went through him like a knife. 
Of course, there was a barrier between them—her 
riches, but in all honesty he had never even considered 
it. He had been working day and night to make a 
home for himself. And then one evening she had re- 
ferred repeatedly to her wealth, letting hi:n know how 
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accustomed she was to the luxuries it gave her, show- 
ing him plainly how foolish and hopeless his cause was. 
He had understood her aright, no doubt of that; and 
she had deserved his sudden bitter outburst and 
leave-taking. 

But why was she here? A sly, pleasing thought 
crept into his mind despite him. Perhaps—perhaps 
she came to the library, knowing that he was a fre- 
quent visitor there. Perhaps she, too, had been 
deeply disappointed, after all, and had taken, as young 
girls will, to the balm of serious work. Perhaps—— 

He pulled himself together 
stiffly and flopped open his 
note-book. Grabbing a book 
from off his pile he devoured 
a whole chapter of Flamma- 
rion’s ‘‘ Mysterious Psychic 
Forces,”’ reading it to the 
end without letting a single 
word sink into his conscious- 
ness. And then, fool thut 
he was, he looked up, as any 
foolish man would, looked up 
-—and saw her! 

She had just raised her eyes 
to scan the top of a new page, 
and suddenly they opened 
upon him with that cold, 
disdainful stare one bestows 
unconsciously upon a strange 
disturbance of high and seri- 
ous thoughts. 

He did not see how quick- 
ly the expression changed as 
she recognized him. In his 
confusion he turned to his 
note-book, pushed his elbow 
against the lofty pile of books 
and sent them tottering to- 
ward him. The uppermost 
volume, a weighty one, slid 
swiftly and malevolently 
through his outstretched 
hands and caught him full 
in the pit of the stomach, 
changing instantly the look 
of stern reproof he meant to 
give her into a sickened, dia- 
bolical grin. 

A chorus of irritable 
“ahems!”’ followed from all 
about the table. The rabbi 
snarled; the lean-faced math- 
ematician scowled darkly ; 
the fat little lawyer took his 
hand from a thoughtful ca- 
ress of his shining, bald head 
and, whacking it upon the table, glared at him as 
much as to say: ‘‘Now, sir, tell the court just what 
you mean by that!” 

But it was a sudden, irrepressible mirthful titter 
that made him sink his reddened face beneath the 
table and grope earnestly for the scattered volumes. 
“Confound it!’ he snapped. ‘Must I always appear 
the fool—before her ?”’ 

As if in answer he heard a gentle voice beside him. 
“Let me help you.” His neighbor, the mild-mannered 
old gentleman, was picking up the recreant books, and 
together they placed them back upon the table. Glad 
of any opportunity to avert his face from her—he saw 
that she was looking intently at him now—he turned 





She stopped before an old-fashioned 
boarding-house 
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to his charitable neighbor. .‘‘I believe I was partly to 
blame for your accident,” the latter was saying 
pleasantly. “I didn’t leave you any room at all for 
your books, did I?’ His mild blue eyes blinked 
kindly at the young writer; and then, as they glanced 
unconsciously at the title of one of the books, they 
lighted up witha little more than the scholar’s enthu- 
s1asm., 

“AR! he exclaimed eagerly, his face glowing with 
interest. “Flammarion! And Hyslop! Bocain! Are 
you interested in spiritism, may I ask?” 

“fam writing a magazine 
article on that subject,”” said 
the writer stiffly, striving 
hard to regain his lost dig- 
nity. 

“And J,” whispered the 
old gentleman proudly, ‘tam 
just finishing a book on spir- 
itism. T have been working 
on it for many years.” His 
face, pale, dehcately refined, 
saddened a little by sensi- 
tive Hines about the eyes, 
lighted up eagerly, hopefully. 

“Tt will be a great—a popu- 
lar work!” 

The young writer listened 
vaguely. From out the cor- 
ner of his eye he could see 
that she was still looking in- 
tently at him, smiling, he 
thought. Was she trying to 
attract his attention? He 
kept his face obstinately 
averted. 

Now, after a pause, she 
seemed to be hastily scrib- 
bling. And when she finished 
she looked up intently at him. 
For a long time she looked; 
then he thought she pushed 
the paper towerd him— he 
was not sure. It was un- 
doubted ly his imagination, 
He dismissed the thought. 

“Every one is interested in 
spiritism, now,” the old gen- 
tleman was rambling on 
eagerly; “every one, even 
leading scientists. It is no 
longer food for fools and hum- 
bugs. Hudson says—he re- 
futes spiritism, too—Hudson 
says: ‘The man who denies 
the phenomena of spiritual- 
. ism to-day is not entitled 
to be called a skeptic: he is simply ignorant.’ ”’ 

She was getting ready to leave now, the young 
writer saw, buttoning slowly her jacket, slipping on 
her furs. She was still looking at him. Now she 
bent over the table and seemed toying with a piece of 
paper. Was it—could it possibly be a note? Was 
that a sigh he heard? She arose at Jast, slowly stopped, 
turned for an instant, and was gone. 

With mingled feclings of relief and perplexity the 
young writer looked at his watch and turned to his 
neighbor. ‘‘Will you go and have lunch with me?” 
he asked. | 

The old gentleman demurred with old-fashioned 
courtesy and tapped his pocket shyly. “I always 
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bring my lunch,” said he simply, ‘‘and eat it here.” 

“But I know of a nice quiet old hotel on Broadway 
where we can talk at our leisure. I am interested in 
your book. I'd like to hear more about it.”’ 

The old gentleman's eves brightened. ‘‘Ah, then I'll 
go gladly,”’ he said. “Thank you kindly, sir!’’ He 
hastily gathered up his scattered notes, reached sud- 
denly across the table for a stray one, stutfed them all 
in the pages of his manuscript and put the latter in his 
pocket with tender care. 

At the luncheon table he chatted on volubly.  ‘‘S 
many are interested in spiritism to-day, especially so 
many of the educated and thinking classes. Spiritual- 
ism has become the subject of the day. I knew it 
would—I saw it years ago. You see, I was somewhat 
of a pioneer. 

“There have been many charlatans at work in the 
field and each exposure was a set-back. But the 
truth persisted. Now even science, the very strong- 
hold of materialism, has been invaded. Spiritualism 
to-day has for its supporters such men as Sir William 
Crookes, and Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin 
of evolution, and many eminent [*rench scientists and 
writers are enrolled in the cause. Some of these even 
certify publicly to personal experiences with spiritual- 
istic phenomena. It is marvelous. Who knows ju:t 
where it will end? Believe me, sir, this materialistic 
age is undergoing a wonderful change; this is an epoch- 
making decade in its earnest search for truth.” 

‘What is the title of your 
book ?”’ interrupted the young 
writer. 

“Ah,” said the old gentle- 
man slyly, ‘‘there you are! It 
must be a popular one—one SES 
that will appeal irresistibly 1 
to every thinking person. I 
have selected, ‘Is There a 
Future Life?’ That’s the 
one paramount, universal 
question—the one we all ask 
insistently, hopefully. 

“You see, out of all the grist 
of theories and the mass of 
manifestations two main 
propositions are evolved: 
First, do we have a continued 
existence after death, an exis- 
tence in which we retain the 
loves, the personality, the 
memories we had on earth; 
secondly, have we the power 
to communicate with those 
we left behind us in the earth- 
world, and dv we, wherever 
we may be, exercise that 
power? 

“In my work I prove the 
positive of these great ques- 
tions and thereby show the 
actuality of a future life so 
plainly and clearly that all 
may understand, so irrefuta- 
bly that all must be con- 
vinced. And this ts my theory—mine alonc—that low, 
which ts the greatest of all forces and ruler of the carth- 
world, 1s also sovercign of the spiritual world. Lov-, 
the baste force, brings the two togcther and makes posst- 
ble perfect communication. Don't you see how simpl> 
from this viewpoint it allis, how true it must be? 

“Such a work will sell, don’t you think so?’ he 
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“Gone over there,” she pointed to the sunlit 
sky, “and smiling back at us” 
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asked wistfully, after a pause. ‘‘I am not com- 
mercially-minded,”’ he added with dignity. ‘I have 
a sister—Myra. She has worked hard all her life, 
helping me when I[ should have borne all the burden 
myself, and I want the book to be her reward. 

“Then I have often thought,’’ he went on sadly, 
“while at work in the library, how many, many. books 
are never read. Did you ever look at those dusty 
files on the upper shelves, unnoticed, untouched year 
in and out? Just think! A human life went into 
each of those books—a life like yours and mine, with 
all its love and hope, its sorrows, its daily problems. 
And now a piece of vellum is its grave and a book-title 
its epitaph. Just think! 

“My own life has—well, not been a success thus 
far. I should have done better, much better. I had 
advantages—a college training, some money. But, 
somehow, I didn’t fit in. Perhaps I erred in judgment 
at critical times. Myra says I have been too easy 
with others. Perhaps. But now, at least, I shall win 
a measure of fame, and, what is most important—a 
small income for her.”’ 

‘‘Have you a publisher?’’ asked the young man. 

‘‘Ah,” said the old gentleman brightly, ‘that is in- 
teresting, too. When the first volume was finished I 
had no success at all. Not popular enough, each 
publisher said. Later, with general interest in the 
subject awakened, they all came to me. Then there 
was another hitch. I must cut the work to one 

volume, they said. That, of 

course, I would not do.”’ He 

tapped his manuscript fond- 
A ly. ‘I could not, myself, and 
a'|\ fg I would not trust the work 
” le to other hands. 

‘Just recently I met a 
young lady at the library, 
and who do you suppose 
she was? None other than 
Miss Adams, daughter of 
Winthrop Adams, the pub- 
lisher—a most charming girl. 
Ah! You know her? Yes? 
Well, then, I need not tell 
you how kind and sympathet- 
ic she is. When I told her 
the whole situation she took 
the matter up with her father, 
and they are to publish the 
two volumes just as they are. 
They will advertise the work, 
too. 

“Miss Adams is very much 
interested in writers, she 
says. Sometimes’’—the old 
man laughed fondly—‘'some- 
times she criticizes us—says 
we are too sensitive and self- 
ish. She thinks our work is 
inclined to make us too intro- 
spective, so that we are likely 
to misunderstand others. She 
speaks rather sadly about it. 
I imagine,’’"—the old man 
dropped his voice with grave delicacy,—‘'I imagine 
she had an unfortunate love affair.” 

He stopped and looked keenly at the young writer. 
‘‘Why. she comes often to the library. I mcct her 
there frequentl,, in fact, she was at our table this 
morning. Didn't you——’”’ 

(Continued on fage 304) 
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V. ST. LOUIS: NORTHWEST CORNER BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET 


‘* The poetry of great cities’’—the majestic beauty that lives in great buildings and thronged streets—is something that 
was felt and known long before a modern writer coined the phrase. With this thought in mind, THE DELINEATOR com- 
missioned Mr. Jules Guerin to make a series of studies of famous street corners in American cities, that would show the 
distinctly individual characteristics of each. How well Mr. Guerin, with his usual brilliant artistic perception, entered into 
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FROM DRAWINGS BY JULES GUERIN 
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f vehicles of every description. 
Here the scene gives an impression of quiet order. 
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ies in previous issues, 


pictured the shopping district of St. Louis, in the half-dusk that precedes the dark, with myriads of lights flashing from 
, with the crowds hurrying homeward, through a 
oston at the same bour reveals quite a distinct type of individuality. 
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. |S THE AMERICAN FAMILY TO DIE? 


Statistics Prove that It Is the Most Vital Question Before the 
American Public To-day 


By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


Professor Ellwood’s discussions of current sociological questions have been attracting much attention throughout the country, and we 


feel sure that our readers will be interested in the conclusions here set forth upon the vital problem of divorce. 


The United States 


Government statistics quoted have been made public only within the last few weeks and are the latest authoritative figures obtainable. 


oe =\NPORTUNATELY the American 


family is confronted with the prob- 
lem whether it shall continue to exist, 
and the American people, whether 
they hke it or not, should look the 
problem of their family life squarely 
in the face as the greatest’ of all 
their social problems. The instability of American 
familv*life has become so great that we not only lead 
all civilized countries in the number of our divorces, 
but we have more divorces than all the rest of the 
Christian world put togetiier. In 1885, when we 
had 23,472 divorcees, the rest of the civilized world had 
but a little over 20,000, England having but 508, 
France 6,245, and Germany 6,161. Later statistics, 
as we shall see, show an even greater discrepancy. 

The family is the most important institution of 
human society. It is the function of the family in 
society to conserve all social possessions and hand 
them down to the next generation. Not only are the 
material possessions thus preserved. but also the 
spiritual possessious of the race—language, religion, 
morality, art. government and ideals. The family 
thus preserves the social continuity from one gen- 
eration to another; it reproduces not only the new 
individuals of each generation, but also society itself. 
Moreover, in the relations of the members of the fam- 
ily to each other, we have the source of altruism, upon 
which society depends for each upward advance. 
Hence moral progress in society rests upon the family 
life. The ethics of Christianity, indeed, are but an 
idealization of the family life. As Professor Seeley 
has well said, ‘‘Family affection in some form is the 
indispensable root of Christianity.” 


The Family More Vital than School or Church 


It is doubtful whether any other institution or organ 
of socicty can perform the functions now performed 
by the family. The destruction of the family would 
apparently involve the destruction of present society, 
and even the instability of the family must produce 
profound disturbances of the social order. Our con- 
cern over government and industry, church and school 
should be slight, therefore, compared with our con- 
cem over that fundamental institution which is 
charged with the task of bringing new individuals 
into the world, socializing them, and furnishing them 
with their ideals of life. 

Not only does our own country have more divorces 
than all the rest of the Christian world put together, 
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but divorces in the United States are increasn.g from 
two and one-half to three times as fast as the popula- 
tion increases. In 1867, the first year for which di- 
vorce statistics for the whole country were collected, 
there were 9,937 divorces in the United States, and by 
1886 the number had increased to 25,555—an increase 
of one hundred and fifty-seven per cent., while the 
population meanwhile had increased but sixty per 
cent. The total number of divorces granted from 
1867 to 1886, inclusive, was 328,716. 


1,000,000 Divorces in Twenty Years . 


Many have hoped that the statistics of the next 
twenty-year period, from 1887 to 1906, would show 
that the enormous rate of increase of divorces from 
1867 to 1886 had not been kept up. Mr. S. N. D. 
North, the director of the Census Bureau, which has 
only very recently finished tabulating the statistics, 
informs me, however, that the total number of di- 
vorces granted in the United States between 1887 
and 1906, inclusive, will approximate the enormous 
total of nearly 1,000,000. (During 1907 the report 
was erroneously circulated in the press that the Census 
Bureau had found that 1,300,000 divorces had been 
granted in ten years.) If approximately 1,000,000 
divorces were granted from 1887 to 1906, this must 
mean that the number rose from about 25,000 in 1886 
to about 65,000 in 1906. This was an increase again 
of over one hundred and fifty per cent., while the pop- 
ulation increased less than fifty per cent. Apparent- 
ly, therefore, the divorce rate increased faster during 
1887-1906 than during 1867-1886. 

In 1870 the per cent. of all marriages terminated by 
divorce was 3.5; 1n 1880, 4.8 per cent.; in 1886, 6.2 per 
cent., while now it seems probable that approximately 
10 per cent. of all marriages in the United States are 
terminated by divorce. Professor Willcox, of Comell, 
has calculated that, should the present rate of increase 
of divorce in the United States continue, by 1950 one- 
fourth of all marriages will be terminated by divorce, 
and by 1990 one-half. 

It isnot, therefore, an exaggeration to say that the 
problem of the American family is whether it shall 
continue toexist, for we are apparently within meas- 
urable distance of a time when, if present tendencies 
continue, the family as a permanent union between 
husband and wife, lasting till death, sl.all cease to be. 

So far as we have statistics on divorce from States 
and cities, they confirm the estimates for the whole 
country just given. Ten States collect and publish 
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divorce and marriage statistics annually, and, accord- 
ing to the returns, some of them have already approx- 
imated the condition which we can foresee for the 
whole country a half-century hence if present tend- 
encies continue. Thus, in Indiana in 1900, accord- 
ing to official figures, there was one divorce for every 
5.7 marriages; in 1902, however, the ratio was one 
divorce to every 7.6 marriages. In Maine in 1902 
there was one divorce to every 6 marriages; in Rhode 
Island, one divorce to every 8.4 marriages; in Ohio, 
one divorce to every 8.8; in Vermont one to every 10; 
in Michigan, one to every 11; and in California (1905) 
one to every 7. These are all typical American 
States, and the only variation in their divorce statis- 
tics 1s that the proportion of divorces to marriages 
steadlly increases. Moreover, a number of cities show 
even more startling divorce statistics. According to 
the United States Census Bulletin No. 20 there was 
one divorce in Kansas City, Mo., in 1903, to every four 
Marriages; and in San Francisco there was one to 
every three marriages. 


Childless Couples and Homeless Cities 


Compare these American statistics with European 
statistics of divorce, and the full seriousness of the 
situation in our American family life is evident. In 
1904, when the United States had approximately 
60,000 divorces, France had 9.860, Germany (1901) 
8.037 and England 728. In France there is but one 
divorce to every 30 marriages; in Germany but onc 
to every 60 marriages; in England but one to every 
800 marriages. Even in Switzerland. which has the 
highest divorce rate of any country of Europe, there 
is only one divorce to every 20 marriages. 

When we examine the classes in our society among 
whom divorce especially prevails, the causes for the 
widespread instability of our American family life 
begia to appear. We notice. first of all, that divorce 
is four times as common among childless couples as 
among those that have children. The child in all ages 
has been the center of the family life and the chief 
bond between the parents. A _ childless home is 
aborti'’e, incomplete and necevsarily unstable. About 
twenty percent. of American marriages, according to 
reliable estimates, now result in no children, and 
these childless couples are especially likely to become 
divorced. Again, divorce is from one and one-half to 
two times more prevalent in the cities than in their 
surrounding country districts. This is due without 
doubt to the ‘‘homelessness”’ of city populations, the 
mass of the people often living in boarding-houses, 
apartincnt-houses and tenements. The American 
home has hitherto flourished best in the country, but. 
in the United States the cities are now growing in 
population about three times as fast as the country 
districts. 

Americans and Protestants Most to Blame 


Again, divorce is not an evil which the forcign- 
born and the negro have brought to us, for it es- 
pecially characterizes the native white, that is, the 
preeminently American, element in the population. 
it is avout twice as high among the native whites as 
among the foreign-born. This leads one to suspect 
that. divorce has something to do with the individ- 
ualism of the American people—the tendency among 
us for each one to do as he pleases, to be a law unto 
himself. This is borne out by the fact that in those 
sections of the country in which individualism is 
most highly developed, the divorce rate is highest, 
namely, in New England and the Westem States, It 
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is borne out also by the fact that divorce is more than 
four times as common among Protestants as among 
Catholics. The Protestant clement in the population 
is the element in which individualism is more highly 
developed; besides, the Roman Catholic Church re- 
fuses to sanction absolute divorce upon any ground. 


Immoral Husbands and Women’s Rishts 


Finally, two-thirds of all divorces are granted upon 
demand of the wife. This suggests that the standards 
of morality of the male element of the population are 
not what they should be, and that husbands too 
often give ground for divorce by immoral conduct. 
Higherstandards of morality are necessary as civili- 
zation advances, and conduct which the wife over- 
looked in the husband a half-century ago, or bore in 
silence, now becomes a ground for divorce. 

This last statement suggests another cause for in- 
creasing divorce in this country, and that is the 
emancipation of woman. Woman has now almost 
equal rights with man, and has achieved her economic, 
intellectual and moral as well as legal independence of 
man. This has been a good thing in itself, but many 
women have used their freedom to emphasize their 
rights rather than their duties, and consequently have 
rendered the family life less stable. In so far as the 
movement for ‘‘woman’s rights’ has been simply an 
expression of growing individualism or selfishness on 
the part of our women, it has tended, like all individ- 
ualism, to destroy the home. 

If the one million divorces in the country during 
the last twenty years had been granted for trivial 
causes, the outlook would be bad enough, but the 
situation becomes all the more serious when the sep- 
arations take place for grave moral reasons. It is 
generally recognized that such causes as adultery, 
desertion, cruelty, imprisonment for crime, habitual 
drunkenness and neglect to provide are grave reasons 
for divorce; and while some of our States have omni- 
bus clauses in their divorce law, these six principal 
grounds are the ones recognized by the majority of 
States. Moreover, the statistics of divorces grantcd 
show that nincty-seven per cent. of all divorces are 
granted: on these six principal grounds. Only an 
insignificant fraction of the divorcees in the United 
States are granted for trivial reasons, such as ‘‘in- 
compatibility of temper.’”’ Again, over sixty per 
cent., of the divorces in the United States are granted 
for the two most serious grounds of all—adultery 
and desertion. In other w ‘rds, in two-thirds of the 
cases divorce was granted after husband and wife 
were already practically separated. 


Decay of Family Life the Fundamental Cause 


We must conclude, therefore, that divorce is preva- 
lent not because of the laxity of our laws, but rather be- 
cause of the decay of our family lije. The real evil is 
not divorce, but the decay of the very virtues upon 
which the home rests. The problem in American 
family life is whether we are able to build up the vir- 
tues upon which a new and higher type of family 
may be founded, higher, that is, than the despotic, 
semi-patriarchal type of family of our fathers which 
is now passing awav or is, rather, already extinct. 
It must be remembered, however, that the first es- 
sential element in the home life of a people is stability. 

It is evident, I think, that laws can do but little to 
check the decay of our family life. Legislation, it is 
true, can do something to mitigate the grosser evils 
and toset moral standards. 

(Continued on page 275) 











NEALIE when a little tot was visiting a farm- 
yard. Flis mother helped him up to look at a 

pen of small pigs. Ashe looked in, a little pig near 

him jumped up, putting his fore feet against the 

side of the pen, and gave a quick grunt. Nealie 

turned quickly and said ° 

“Oh, mama, tell him to suy that again!” 


od 


H® was five years old. On this particular day 
mother had dressed him with unusual care and 
was very much displeased to have him come in with 
clothing dirty and torn. She had so often told him 
he must take his own part in the bo-s’ scraps—fight, 
should the occasion demand it. This he would not 
do. And now she intended to punish him. 
Bob became very indignant and sa‘d: “Well, 
mama, I just told the boy I wasn’t ready to fight, 
and when I got ready he was settin’ on me.” 
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MRS SIMMONS, who had been spending the day 

with Mrs. Mayes, was prepuring to vo home. 
Susie, who had been very troublesome all day, 
begged her earnestly to stay to supper. 

“Why, dearie,”” said Mrs. Simmons “I did not 

now you were so fond of me.” 

“Tt ithn’t that, Mitheth Thimmonth,” said Susie 
honestly. ‘Mother thavth the’th going to give mca 
good, thound thwitchin’ ath thoon ath you go 
home.” 
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A LITTLE girlin Knoxville, Tennessee, asked the 

family whether they had not noticed recently 
that she had had a different and a very sweet ex- 
pression They said: ‘‘Perhaps so, but what would 
be the reason?’’ She replied: “Well, thoughts of 
Jesus, and then the new way I do my hair.” 
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ARTHA had been naughty, so naughty that 
the punishment had been severe. Martha 
thought it too severe. and decided that she would 
run away from a home where people were unjust, 
unreasonable and cruel. She stayed away two 
hours; then the pangs of homesickness overcaine 
her and she went back. To her great surprise, there 
was no demonstration over her return; every one 
had been so busy that her absence was unnoticed. 
Martha felt that something must be said, so in 
order to attract attention to her return, she re- 
marked: 
“I see you have the same old cat!” 
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URRYING out on hearing a commotion, I found 
that it was my little three-year-old sister, 
Muricl, whose cap and hair were covered with blood. 
«As soon as I had bathed her head and quieted her, 
I asked her the cause of the accident. 
“IT threw that brick up for God to catch, 
the reply, ‘and He didn’t catch it.” 
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J ITTLE Elsie was very disobedient and mother 
was cross and scolding. Suddenly the little 
one looked up and said very sweetly: ‘Oh, mama, 
ain't we having a good time!”’ 
““Tlow?”’ asked mother crossly. 
“Oh, just a-fussing.”’ 
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ITTLIE Harry startled his nurse the other night 
as he finished his evening pravers by saying: 
“God bless pupa and mama and Margaret and us 
boys: and—and—God, please muke me strong like 
the big bear in the park, 'cuuse | vot to lick Charlie 
White in the mornin’.’’ 
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+ LIZABETH’S father had died when she was a 
tiny baby, and for four years she had ruled 
her mother and every one with whom she came in 
contact. Much to her surprise she was one day 
introduced to a ‘'new papa.’ She looked him over 
carefully, then, after much coaxing, she climbed 
upon his knee and listened as he told her of the 
many nice things he would do for her mother and 
her, finally asking whether she would love him just 
alittle. She looked him squarely in the eye and said: 
“Yes, if you do all you promise, I may like you; 
but I tell you now. if you try to be boss around here, 
we just won't have you for our husband!” 


ww 


OUISE was just four years old when one day 
she came to her mother and said, “Mother dear, 
I’se so nervous!” 

Her mother, believing the child was repeating 
words she had heard some older person sav, told her 
to run on and pluy,—-that she was too young to be 
nervous. But Louise insisted, and her mother 
finally asked her how it felt to be nervous. 

She answered, drawing her little shoulders up and 
elinchiny her fists tightly, ‘I des feelin a hurry all 
over me.” 

ok 


[ITTLE Helen was afraid to go into a dark room 

and one night coaxed her mother, who was 
busy in the next room, to go into the nursery with 
her to get some of her playthings. The mother told 
the little girl she need not be afraid to go in by her- 
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self, because even if the room were dark she need not 
fear, as Jesus was everywhere, even in the nursery, 
and would allow nothing to harm her. Helen went, 
and her mother stepped proudly to the door to 
watch her She soon heard a noise as if the child 
had come in contact with a chair or some such 
obstacle in the dark, followed by a childish voice of 
warning—‘‘Look out, Jesus!”’ 


A 


| ITTLE Agnes, aged six, and her sister, two 
years older, were contending as to which of 
their two grandpus was the taller. Agnes declared 
that Grandpa R. was the taller, and her sister was 
quite positive that Grandpa F. had the greater 
height. Finally little Agnes decided the difference 
by remarking very emphatically: ‘“‘Well, you may 
think as you please, but I know that Grandpa R. 1s 
taller, for he has grown clear through hits hatr, and 
Grandpa F. has not.” 
(The top of Grandpa R.’s head was entirely bald.) 


ow 


N 1880 we moved west. The land was the same 
everywhere—not a rock in sight. I expect my 
little boy was wishing he could have some one to 
play with; at any rate, he left his trench-digging and 
came into the house with a very sober little face. 
**Mama, can God do everything?” 
“Ves oe 
“Everything He has a mind to?” ‘ 
“Yes, everything.” 
“Is there anything He can’t do?” 
‘No; everything is possible with God.” 
“Could He make a rock so big He couldn’t lift it, 
mama?" 
What could I say? 


FRANCIS, aged four and one-half, had annoyed 
his father until that individual finally lost 
patience—he was trying to do some varnishing. 
Thinking to get rid of him for a few minutes he said: 
“Hurry, son, to the window and watch the parade.” 
The lad ran to the window and climbed upon a chair, 
while the father smiled at the success of his little lie. 
The smile was still on his face when a tug at his 
coat and a “‘Hurry, papa, quick!'’ caused him to 
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start toward the window. ‘‘What is the matter?’’ 
he asked. 


‘Come and see the elephant in the parade!" 


co 


A LADY was relating to some friends the experi- 
ence of her early married life, in which the old- 
er of her daughters alone puarticipated. 
Finally the younger sister exclaimed mournfully: 
“Oh, dear, I wish I could be in something famous. 
Helen's in everything.” 
‘Never mind, Martha,” 
‘“tyou’ve been in spasms.”’ 


cH 


ONE afternoon I overheard my two children talk- 

ing about the Sunday-school lesson. Dick, 
who was much smaller than Margaret, believed all 
she said about it. So he asked her what God 
looked like and she quickly answered, “God looks 
like a stalk of corn, because mama said He had 
ears on all sides, and a stalk of corn is the only 
thing 1 know that has ears on all sides.”’ 


dm 


OVE day I took my little sisters and brothers for a 
walk to Cedar Grove. We gothere every day 
to play our little games. We were going up the drive 
when a herd of cows camealong and my little brother, 
who is four yeurs old, was very much afraid and 
said: 
“Oh, dear, my heart is in my mouth!” 
Little Martha, who is five years old, was very. 


rejoined her sister, 


~ much alarmed and cried, “‘Peter! Spit it out quick 


so I can see it!”’ 


co 


PLEASE accept thanks for the $1.00 won by my 

little boy, Joe. When I asked him what he 
would do with it, after hesitating a little he said: 
“TI guess 1 had better buy me a dollar's worth of 
breeches.” 


oh 


HELEN. aged six, was telling Mary, aged seven, 
of her plans for the future. ‘I’m going to be 
married,” she announced, ‘‘and have eighteen chil- 
dren.”’ 
“‘Oh,”’ gasped Mary, her eyes wide with amaze- 
ment, ‘‘you mercenary wretch!’ ’ 


ce 


UR little William, aged four, is very fond of 

cheese. One day he heard his mother speak- 

ing about fishing for drowned persons and he in- 

stantly said: ‘Mother, if I get drowned, you won't 

have any trouble fishing me out, if you bait the line 
with checse.”’ 


* The Dclincator offers.a dollar «ch for all genuine “ Litlle Slorics of Our Children’’ found available for this department. 
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THE TO-DAYS OF MY BOY 


By ANNA BURTON 





Sees FP CQ-DAY—vyou came to me a wee little 
x mite, clinging with helpless hands to 
my mother heart as a part of the 
divine mystery of life, the golden tic 
of love between your father and my- 
self; and, as [ hold you in my arms, 
I wonder what our baby boy has be- 
fore him, and how long he may be spared to us tu 
bless our lot! 


cm 


To-pay —I have laid away the idol of my heart-— 
your father. Oh, baby, [love you, but to him I gave 
my whole heart. Can you, will you, come in and 
take his place? Will these tiny hands and clear, 
beautiful eyes stay with me to ease this heart-hunger 
and comfort me? I am so alone, my lamb! As I 
press you to my bosom, your sweet, sympathetic little 
heart receives the accents of sorrow from mine, and 
you sob, my darling, subs of woe, because mother 
cries. Dear child, may I even hope that your love 
will ever bind you thus to me? 


cd 


To-pay—with your golden curls and rose-pink 
cheeks you are marching about the garden, wearing 
your first little pants. It is the Fourth of July, and 
you have a suit of red and blue with a little white col- 
lar. You carry the equipment of a soldier—gun, 
drum and trumpet, and a little sword hangs at your 
side; I wonder whether my boy will be a soldier for 
his mother. Will he fight for her and be brave and 
true to himself? 


oy 


To-pay—you are recovering from scarlet fever. 
Oh, the weary nights and days of fear lest I might 
lose my all! Now God has spared you, dear, and now 
you are able to receive a little playmate. You try to 
initiate him into the funny idealisms of your awaken- 
ing mind. You show him visions of a pond with 
white lilies blooming in it, illustrating the road there- 
to by the medium of a brass chain belonging to your 
bird’s cage. He is told to ascend with you the golden 
steps, and he strains his eyes and ears, this little earth- 
child, to follow you, my visionary baby, and he sces 
no lilies, pond or golden steps, but only a bit of an old 
brass chain, and as you try to impress the reality of 
your idea upon him his jaws fall apart, and he can only 
say: ‘‘I don’t see nothin’! Ain’t you funny!’ But I 
see, ami I see more. I see the future, with this power 
of imagination as a valuable factor in my boy’s life— 
not as a visionary, but as an adjunct to success. So 
dream on, boy of mine, and the higher your ideals 
the more you will strive to express them. 


cb 


To-pay—you go to school for the first time. Oh, 
heart of mine, how you throb with fear lest now the 
sheen of purity around my little white rosebud of a 
child may be lost or marred! 
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To-pay—you have earned your first penny and 1t 15 
safely locked uway among my treasures. Like all 
foolish mothers, I wish I could use it to build a monu- 
ment upon and keep it surrounded by green grass. 
You sold a paper and, panting with excitement, you 
flew up the stairs on your tiny limbs to show me the 
wonder you had wrought. You can not imagine, my 
darling, how proud I am of you. I seem to feel as if 
your infant zeal were an omen of your industry and 
success in the future. Build on, build on, my bright- 
eyed boy, only build with care and with wisdom. 
Your little hands have laid the corner-stone of your 
business structure, and at the ceremony stands your 
proud mother. 


cw 


To-paAy-—vou go away to boarding-school and I 
fear vou think your mother so absorbed in other 


things that she is indifferent to your absence. Oh, 
heart of my heart, I cannot sleep! I feel as if a part of 
me were in the agony of eternal separation. Your 


little head will nestle in a strange place to-night, and I 
miss you, oh, how I miss you! Already I can feel the 
first strain upon the cord between us. The birdling is 
beginning to desire to fly, and I am trying to fill his 
place with another kind of love, but it is not the same. 
No! Nothing can ever fill his place, and he will never 
understand this. 
cw 


To-pay—I have seen my dear one graduated from 
his school and have heard, with foohsh pride, your 
master say, as you introduced him to me: "IT knew not 
the mother, save of the child, and can see now that my 
judgment was not misplaced.”” In my weakness this 
made me so glad, but it made me feel small, also, real- 
izing how little of my truce self I have been able to im- 
part to my child. But I know that my life is bound 
up in you, dear, and I pray God to lead you better 
than I can. 


4) 


To-pay—you have gone out into the world of work. 
You have discarded your knee pants to wear the garb 
of aman, and as I put them away I seem to bury your 
babyhood and youth forever. The limp little gar- 
ments with boyish outline are all that is left of my 
little one, and now my big boy has gone forth, a night- 
worker, alone and unprotected, to fight the fight of toil 
for us both. I cannot sleep, but pace the floor until 
the dawn when I expect you back. I press my face 
to the window-pane to catch the first glimpse of your 
dear form, and then rush to meet you with longing 
to keep you forevermore from the cold, dark night 
outside; but this fight I must fight alone, for your life 
is full of promise, and you long to be in the thick of it. 
Duty must join arms vith love, and wait fulfilment. 


cm 


To-pay—I have s it beside you and we have listened 
together to one of -vour love-sonys. Love! What ts 
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THE TO-DAYS OF MY BOY 


love to you, dearest? I tread here on sacred ground. 

The earth is full of worms, yet full of precious gems 
also. Which will you choose? 

No father’s care to guide you! Cana mother hold 
her views with sufficient tact to insure your belief in 
them? The mere voicing may anger you 

I must stand aside and “‘let the dead bury its dead.”’ 


oy 


To-pay—you come home to me ill. I welcome you 
always from my heart. I will be patient, faithful and 
seck to be wise. 








O Memory, close your doors 


I tell you he is my child and I love him with an 
undying love! 
ow 


To-pay—I leave you, or you leave me in Washing- 
ton, and you journey back to your work after a brief 
vacation. I am ill, very ill, and I can see it palls 
upon your happiness to have an ailing mother. It is 
not Jack of love in you, rather an extreme sensitive- 
ness to its claims, but it affects your nerves and reacts 
on both of us. If I stay here in Washington, I have 
only the sad pain of retrospection—a sort of melan- 
choly joy, for in stepping once more upon the same 
ground I so happily walked upon as a bride with 
your dear father, so many years ago, I can live over 
so much here that you will never know. I can go out 
into the suburbs among the woods, where upon my 
Jap he laid his beautiful head and told me, with the 
music of the birds, how he “‘loved his little wife.” I 
can hear his dear voice vibrating with pride, as in the 
.corridors of the Capitol he introduced me as ‘‘my 
wife, Mr. Senator.’’ In the market-place, too, I can 
buy flowers of the colored mammies as together we 
bought them. So I shall stay here awhile, and hide 
this fearful nervous breakdown from you, if I can, 
dear. You think it is for pleasure? It is from fear, 
my boy—fear lest you, not understanding the cause, 
may lose patience and wound me more and more. 


om 


To-pay—I returned from almost a year of wander- 
ing and trying to get above my pain of heart and 
physical woes. Alas! I long for you. I have begun 
to know the pangs of indifference. The life you have 
been living with some young men friends seems to 
have brutalized my son’s higher instincts or sensibil- 
ities. Your imaginations are no longer of a golden 
hue; they are, I fear, flesh color. Yet you are stilla 
part of myself, and God is your Father, and under- 
neath this new garment of worldliness and pleasure- 
loving I still see my dear one. 

The world of men sneer at the sensitive side of your 
nature, my child, and you are determined to meet 
them as an equal, even at the cost of yourself. It is 
the inevitable result of refinement, but oh! that you 
may have wisdom to seek the middle road, where it is 
neither too dark nor too muddy for your feet! Mine 
is the pain now, and no words would do service in 
this matter. 
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To-pay—and to-night you have left me alone—yes, 
for three long weeks I have listened for your coming, 
but in vain. 

I am surrounded by a wall of flame; the glass of my 
window is so hot I cannot go near it. The life of a 
great city has drawn my boy away from his mother; 
I must not let any one know that you are so near me 
and that yet I am alone. People are rushing from 
the house like mad. Telephones are ringing frantical- 
ly with inquiries for the safety of dear ones. Mine is 
silent. I have sat the long night through, unbeliev- 
ing that the dawn would find me still watching and 
listening. Still no sign that I exist. O God, what 
have I done to merit this! I will send forth to hima 
white dove of thought and it shall bear this message 
to my careless one: ‘I love you, love you, love you.” 


cd 


To-DaAY—you marry. Once more I am with you, 
but I am in sorrow, perhaps unwisely sorrowful, since 
it is your wish and your good that I most desire, but 
my mind goes back over all these long years of my 
widowhood, and I stand beside you, yet alone, looking 
out with dry eyes upon a dreary future. You area 
man now, and you have a right to dispose of your own 
life and choose of its pleasures, but an attribute of 
the law of maternity is the unchanging quality of the 
mother’s love. I, perforce, therefore, must suffer, 
since you no longer are mine, all mine. It is a lawful 
transaction. I hold a lawful estimate of this thing, 
but can’t you understand you are still my baby boy, 
and that memory will not sever this holy bond? 


dd 


To-pay— your mother leaves the sheltering care of 
your home. She goes alone to face the downhill of 
life. She will need all her courage to endure her physi- 
cal pains of body and cannot maintain a perfect bal- 
ance on the mental side under existing circumstances. 

The call of the heart is too great for this poor body. 
The knell of your love has taken the place of chimes, 
and, to live and endure pain of body and mind, soli- 
tude has become imperative. <A perverted view of a 
mother is fatal to happiness or harmony, and a child- 
less widow is better than to be a despised mother. 

Oh, that I had been born without this foolish heart, 
since I must suffer so! Yet from out the incinerated 
remains of my life I am resurrecting a new son,a 
child of God, perfect even as God's creations are all 
perfect; sinless, as all God's children are, and I am 
seeking Light for you, and for us all. 


a) 


To-pay—for there are no to-morrows—some one 
must write the Finis of this diary. 

So far, it is the old-new experience individually of 
a vast army of mothers, each supposing herself im- 
mune up to the hour of separation from her darling. 
We can only deduce from it this lesson—the call for a 
higher purpose than even that of the sacred and joy- 
ful office of a mother. It is the need we find of a 
fulfilment impossible save aS we discover our indi- 
vidual relationship to our Father. 





WHY ONE HUNDRED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
HAVE SUCCEEDED 


By LAURA A. SMITH 




















A partial view of what a Sunday-school room can be made to contain. 
Bushwick Avenue Central M. E., Brooklyn 


THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES 


EDITORIAL NOTE—From all parts of our country THE DELINEATOR has gathered an account of the various methods and prin- 


ciples that have won success for that great factor in our nation’s growth— the modern Sunday-school. 


To the thousands engaged in the 


work itself the value and suggestions of this gathering are self-evident, but it has a far broader significance. Whoever has at heart the 
social betterment, physical improvement and mental uplift of his fellows will find here not theories, but tried and proved means to his end. 


Y SH ETHER in city or country, housed 
N\& in its own magnificent building or pi- 
ning in a dilapidated mountain shack, 
with thousands of children or with 
barely a baker’s dozen, the Sunday- 
school is to-day considered the stra- 
tegic center of the great Church Mili- 
tant. The Sunday-schools of the United States alone 
are attended by about 11,500,000 pupils and 1,500,000 
teachers. Given a voice in affairs of church or state, 
this would represent no mean influence. The latest 
statistics of the Sunday-schools of the world show 
22,739,323 little Christians working their way through 
the grades of Bible study, learning the needs of the 
mission field and being graduated into church mem- 
bership. Mr. A. F. Gaylord, of the Moody Bible In- 
stitute, expresses it well in these words: 

‘The work of the Sunday-school is, in my judgment, 
one of the greatest in Christian activity. The Rescue 
Mission picks the man out of the mouth of the river, 
while the Sunday-school gets him at the source.”’ 

Speaking of the Sunday-school and the home, Mr. 





Frank L. Brown, who has written several books on 
Sunday-school topics, says: 

‘*How to bind the home to the Sunday-school and 
unify the two for the accomplishment of Divine pur- 
pose is a problem worthy of our scrious thought. 
There is none more important. The Hebrew Sunday- 
school emphasized and deepened the home teaching. 
Josephus gives us an account of graded Sunday-schools 
eighty years before Christ. Attendance was compul- 
sory. Teachers were appointed for every province 
and town. At fourteen the boy became the son of the 
law, took part in the discussions of the elders and was 
bound to the moral and ritual requircmcnts of the law.”’ 


They Begin with the Babies 


Ptymouth Congregational, Denver, Col.; the Rev. 
Joel Harper, Superintendent 


This is a Western school which gives special atten- 
tion to getting hold of children from the very start, and 
is a fine type of a “‘successful Sunday-school.’’ The 
membership is 650, including cradle-roll and home de- 
partment. Much is made of the cradle-roll. Sixty- 
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five new babies were enrolled in three months, and 
the beginners’ department increased so that it was 
necessary to enlarge the room. Each Sunday primary 
children give names of new babies to be called upon 
by the cradle-roll superintendent. Receptions are held 
for mothers. The school proper is carefully graded 
and scholars are required to reach certain goals. 
Superintendent Harper says: ‘This I believe to be 
very essential. The day-school pupil has a sense of 
progress, but too often in the Sunday-school there are 
no goals set up. This is one reason why so many 
drop out of the Sunday-school in the intermediate 
department. We also have ushers who know how 
to approach strangers. It is unbusinesslike, to say 
nothing of its being unchristian, to allow a stranger 
or visitor to come, remain and go away ungreeted 
because there is no person whose business it is to greet 
strangers. Both superintendent and teachers have 
enough work to keep them busy. Let there be a chief 
usher appointed, with power to deputize others to as- 
sist him. Our ushers are supplied with cards for 
visitors, and these cards are given to the superintend- 
ent, who follows them up during the weck.’’ Schol- 
ars are educated to give intelligently to missions. 
Special emphasis is put upon the opening service, 
much is made of special days, and Christian citizen- 
ship is emphasized by observing all patriotic occa- 
sions. Committees are appointed from time to time 
to arrange these special programs, rather than have 
standing committees. Socials, banquets for teachers 
and officers, and other effective methods of holding 
members together are used. In three months—and 
this was during the Summer—the school increased 
800 in attendance and $50 in offerings. 


Boys Won throush Athletics 
First Methodist Episcopal, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. 
Harold J. Stearns, Superintendent 
This is a live and popular school, witha 
unique method of holding boys. Realizing 
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How to reach ce boy’s soul through his muscles. . 
Basket-ball team of First Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, Salt Lake City, Utah 





that the boys’ physical and social activities must be 
given opportunities, certain members were affiliated 
with the Y. M. C. A. in a boys’ department, with a 
man from the former incharge. The boys are organ- 
ized into a club, and engage in parliamentary practise 
in connection with athletics. They play baseball, 
basket-ball and football with other schools of Salt Lake 
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City. The Y. M.C. A. directs the interschool contests 
and provides for the annual Sunday-school field meet. 
It gives boy members of the Sunday-school clubs the 
benefit of the gymnasium and Bible-class work for 
twenty-five cents a month. This plan works like a 
charm with the boys. The Young People’s Bible- 
class chooses its officers carefully. It has a committee 
to welcome strangers. These are invited to the class 
and the introduction committee makes them at home. 
This class has raised nearly $1,000 toward a church 
building-fund. Credit for the success of the class is 
given the personality and spirituality of the lady 
teacher. 
Officers and Teachers Do It 


First Methodist Episcopal, Topeka, Kan.; Mr. John V. . 
Abrahams, Superintendent 

‘Whatever success has been attained in our school,” 
said Mr. Abrahams, ‘it has been brought about pri- 
marily by the individual work of the teachers. The 
success of the school depends almost entirely upon 
its instructors. Most special days and festivals are 
observed, but no one plan is used. We adapt or 
formulate something for each occasion as may seem 
best suited for it at the time. We have a graded 
curriculum. The increased attendance last year was 
almost entirely due to the individual work of officers 
and teachers.”’ 


“Uncle Oscar” and “The Bunch” 


Delaware Avenue Baptist Bible School, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mr. Oscar S. Lang, Superintendent 

Situated in a distnct of few children, this school 
has solved the problem of attracting older boys and 
men. Out of a membership of 500, about 
300 are over seventeen years and 200 are 
men and boys. One class of volunteers has 
100 young men from eighteen to twenty-two 
years of age. The school is carefully graded. 
An orchestra with paid leader is a strong fea- 
ture. The superintendent makes a friend of 





Ee iene + 5 
Mr. James E. West as entertainer on a picnic to poor 
children by the C. E. Society of Mount Pleas- 
ant Congregational Church, Washington 


each boy, and he is ‘‘Uncle Oscar”’ to the ‘‘bunch,”’ as 
the boys call themselves. He works constantly with 
the teachers, and his instruction to them is: ‘First of 
all, let your scholars interest you. It may be you 
must first get interested in sports, good books or so- 
cials, but, whatever it is, the teacher must first be in- 
terested in the class before he can interest the scholars 











init.’” Even baseball 
is not considered too 
simple a means of 
getting a hold ona 
boy. Here is one 
boy’s story: ‘“‘A Dela- 
ware Sunday-school 
boy and myself were 
acquainted with each 
other, and he was 
captain of the base- 
ball team at the 
church. He told me 
he knew I[ hung 
around the baseball 
park and told me if I 
would come up to his 
Sunday-school class he would let me play first base. 
That is the way I started at Delaware Church. The 
following Easter I joined. Mother made up her mind 
to join the next Easter, and took my brother with 
her. Now [I go to Sunday-school al- 
most every Sunday and mother goes to 
church.”” The classes are organized so- 
cially and all contribute to missions. 
One precept of Superintendent Lang's 
is: “Avoid lengthy opening exercises, 
and be very brief in closing.” 


Sand-tables, College Graduates and 
Experts 
Congregational Sunday-school, Auburndale. Mass. 


the Rev. F. N. Peloubet (author of well-known 
Sunday-school works), Superintendent 


Much thought has gone into the plan 
of rooms and equipment. Each de- 
partment is made bright and attractive 
with pictures, maps, sand-tables and 
other paraphernalia. There is a news- 
paper exchange, and in addition to its 
own library the school receives 100 
chosen books at a time from the public 
library. ‘‘The Friendly Class’’ has sixty-five adult 
members; it selects its own topics. It has a presi- 
dent, but no one teacher. College graduates among 
its members, and often teachers from other churches, 
instruct the class. ‘In this way,’ says the Rev. Mr. 
Peloubet, ‘‘we have the best teaching I have ever 
known, and the class is a kind of normal school for 
teachers of methods of teaching. One prayer-meeting 
evening each month the school has s>ecial lectures 
and lessons on Bible study and training of children, 
especially for teachers, but equally needed by parents 
and everybody else. 
among secular school authorities, as well as Bible stu- 
dents and Sunday-school experts.’’ This school also 
has a ‘‘Wide-awake Home Department.” 
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Famous Rockefeller Class 


Fifth Avenue Baptist, New York: Bible Cless for Men, the Rev. 
Willard S. Richardson, Leader; Jotn D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Honorary Leader 

Mr. Rockefeller was Icader of this class for eight 
years, and it was the Mecca for visitors. He seldom 





A room planned for results, Calvary Baptist, Washington 





An active member of the 
cradle-roll, Plymouth Congre- 
gational, Denver 


We get the best we can find - 









gives the lesson now. 
He has his subject 
well in hand and is 
sincere and forceful. 
His business ability 
and strength as or- 
gianizer are shown in 
the class, and the 
work of a few men 
members from its 
start has been a pow- 
er in holding the class 
together and extend- 
ing its work. The 
members are from 
various denomina- 
tions, most of them 
strong workers in their own churches. Settlement 
work, entering movements for municipal improve- 
ments and civic affairs, and the ‘Big Brother’’ move- 
ment, whereby business men interest themselves in 
boys under Juvenile Court probation, 
are some of the work done by individual] 
members. 


Temperance and an Orchestra 


First Presbyterian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; the Rev. 
William P. Swartz, Ph.D., Pastor; Mr. Ed- 
mund H. Platt, Superintendent 

A new chapel with handsome rooms 
for each department has just been com- 
pleted by this school. Much is made of 
the kindergarten. Strong hold is kept 
on adult members through the academic 
department with Bible teachers’ train- 
ing classes, Westminster Bible class for 
young men, and Berean class for men 
and women. All departments study 
Christian missions. Study of Bible 
lands is made very real, and all classes 
have it. There is a department of 
music, including an orchestra, and a 
strong temperance society. There is a Sunday-school 
library, teachers’ reference library, and a well-sup- 
plied reading-room. 


A $100,000 Building 


Calvary Baptist, Washington, D. C.; Mr. P. H. Bristow, 
Superintendent 

This is the largest Baptist and one of the largest 
Sunday-schools in the country. The enrolment is 
over twenty-two hundred. It hasits own building, 
which cost $100,000. Unbounded enthusiasm and 
great fellowship are the key-notes of this school. aA 
complete organization adds matenially tothe success in 
attracting, holding and instructing pupils. Each de- 
partment has an associate superintendent in charge, 
and grading is carefully done. The school raised 
nearly four thousand dollars last year and one-half 
was given to the missionary cause. Much charitable 
and missionary work is done by classes. The school 
is one in its ambition for greater numbers, greater 
effectiveness in work , and greater part in world-wide 
endeavor. 


WHY ONE HUNDRED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS HAVE SUCCEEDED 


A Class of 800 Men 
First Baptist, Rochester, N. Y.; Hubbell Bible Class, Mr. Walter S. 
Hubbell, Superintendent 
This class, widely known in the Sunday-school 
world, was organized fifteen years ago, and over 3,000 
men have belonged. Its present membership is S800. 
The personality and enthusiasm of Mr. Hubbell are the 
prime factors in the great success of the class. He 
carries with him an atmosphere of good-fellowship 
and has a strong influence over men. He gives much 
time to this work. Music is a leading 
feature; there are a quintet and a male 
quartet. Socials and athletic features 
help popularize the class. 


Origin of the Baraca Bible Classes 


First Baptist, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. M. A. Hudson, 

! Superintendent 

The first Baraca Bible Class was or- 
ganized here by Mr. Hudson, October 
10, 1890. The platform is: ‘‘Young men 
at work for young men, all standing by 
the Bible and Bible-school.’? Mr. Hud- 
son’s methods took ‘‘like wildfire.” Over 
1,000 young men have been members of 
his class, and now Baraca Bible classes 
may be found in churches of almost 
every denomination. There are 1,000 
classes in the Baraca Union of America. 


Honorary leader Bible Class for 
Men, Fifth Avenue Baplist 
Church, New York 


Young Women’s Organized Classes 


Philathea Bible Class, organized by young women 
in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1898 
The Philathea follows the general plan of the Ba- 
raca. There is now a National Union of Philathea 
classes. 


New Jersey School with a Grip 


Passaic Baptist, Passaic, N. J.; the Rev. Robert E. 
Farrier, Pastor 

A very live school with a strong hold on its scholars. 
The pastor is a hard worker in the school, attending 
every session and all business meetings of officers and 
teachers. Two Bible classes have a total of 628 
pupils, led by strong, devoted superintendents. One 
hundred were added in fifteen months through Baraca 
and Philathea classes. 
The success of the school 
lies in its teachers, good 
singing, varying the or- 
der of services from 
month to month, organ- 
izing classes with names 
and officers, observance 
of special days and festi- 
vals, monthly socials and 
outside Bible study. The 
school helps pay the rent 
for an Italian mission. 


Sends Its Students to Sum- 
mer-school 
Second Reformed, Somerville, 
N. J.; Mr. James L. Griggs, 
Superintendent 
This prospering school 
has an average attend- 
ance of 300. Grading was accomplished step by step 
until there are now seven distinct grades, active and 
interested, with definite courses of study in each, 
graduation and promotion. There are honor rolls, and 
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three students are sent to the Summer-school of 
Methods. Teachers remain constantly in the same 
department and the best modern methods are used 
throughout. 


Strong in Missionary Spirit 
Second Presbyterian, Lincoln, Neb.; the Rev. B. M. Long, Pastor 
and Superintendent 

There are over 400 members in the schoo! organized 
into six departments. The Marian Lawrance plan is 

followed. The usual supplemental work 
is required in the junior and interme- 
diate departments. Work on church 
doctrine and church history is a feature. 
The school has a strong missionary 
spirit and is interested in both home and 
foreign missions. 


Parents Attend Here 


Central Church of Christ, Des Moines, Iowa; the 
Rev. Finis S. Idleman, Pastor 

The enrolment is over 1,000. Motto: 
“Every member of the church in Sun- 
day-school.’” Parents have the Sun- © 
dav-school habit, and their auditorium 
class is made the chief concern. A 
young men’s class is organized as Philo 
Christos, and there is a strong primary 
department with modern teaching and 
equipment. The special man-teacher 
for boys from twelve to fourteen spends 
every Saturday afternoon in Summer 
with his boys on outings. The teachers 
are alert to the necessity of bringing their pupils to 
Christ as the aim and end of all teaching. 


A Corps of Messenger-Boys 


First Congregational, Middletown, Conn.; Mr. Arthur H. Hope, 
Superintendent . 

This school trices to have no deadwood. Absentees 
are visited by teachcrs and the Lookout Committee, 
and, when delinquent continually, absentees are 
dropped from the regular roll and placed on the visi- 
tors’ hst. The sick and poor are looked after. It 
has a fine primary department director and a trained 
kindergarten teacher. The teachers and officers form 
a cabinet, with regular 
meetings. The workers’ 
annual supper and con- 
ferences unite teachers. 
There is a fine corps of 
messenger-boys. The 
enrolment is 642. 


In Alien Territory 


First Presbyterian, Durham, 
N. C.; Mr. George W. Watts, 
Superintendent 

This live, enthusiastic 
school, in asection where 
there are few Presbyte- 
rians, has an enrolment 
of 262. It is self-sup- 
porting and contributes 
largely to orphan asy- 
lums and missions. The 
opening exercises are 
varied as much as possible with drills on different 
Bible subjects. In closing, the superintendent em- 
phasizes the lesson with practical, original illustrations. 

(Continued on page 291) 
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STRADELLA* 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Illustrations by George Gibbs 


34 HE truth was that a notorious Sicilian 
ETE counterfeiter who was described as a 
\ pale young man with black hair, and 
who went by the name of Bartolo, was 
really traveling in the north of Italy, 
and had been heard of at Vicenza, 

<4 whence it was reported that he had set 
out in haste for Padua. The spies who were in pursuit 
of him had ridden in before daybreak and had warned 
the innkeeper not to let the musician have horses at 
any price, and had then given information at the castle, 
which the Legate had received before sunrise. 

By the time the goldsmith had tested all the coins 
and found these good, Monsignor Pelagatti had also 
counted them over several times. 

‘Three hundred and ninety-one ducats,”’ he said, 
dictating to the clerks, ‘‘were found among the crim- 
inal’s possessions, and were confiscated to the papal 
treasury.” 

‘*But they are all good,” objected Stradella. 

“*Precisely,’’ answered the Legate. “If anything 
was wanting to prove you guilty, it was this fact. 
Could any one but an expert counterfeiter have in his 
possession three hundred and ninety-one ducats with- 
out a single false one in these dishonest days? Buta 
coiner, whose nefarious business it is to exchange coun- 
terfeit coin for genuine, is not to be deceived. like an 
ordinary person.”’ 

‘‘But I drew the money from an honest bank in 
Venice 7 

“Silence!’’ cried the Legate in a squeaky voice. 

‘Silence!”’ roared the jailers and the sbirri with one 
accord, all looking at the musician together. 

“The counterfeiter Bartolo is duly committed for 
trial and will be sent to Rome in chains with the next 








convoy of prisoners,”’ said the Legate, dictating. ‘‘Till 
then,’’ he added, speaking to the officer, ‘‘put him into 
one of the cells at the foot of the Lion Tower. He is 
a criminal of some note.” 

@Copyrighted, 1908, hy F. Mavion Crawford. 
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It was worse than useless to attempt any further 
protest ; the jailers seized the singer by his arms again, 
one on each side, and in ten minutes he was left to 
his own reflections, locked up ina pirouee cell that 
smelled like a wet grave. 

The unlucky musician was too utterly overcome to 
think of anything but Ortensia’s danger, and his own 
fate sank to insignificance when compared with hers; for 
he was sure that Pignaver’s agents must have seized 
her as soon as he himself had been taken away, and 
he dared not think of what would happen when they 
brought her back to Venice and delivered her up to 
her uncle. That they would murder the defenseless 
girl he did not believe, and besides it was much more 
likely that Pignaver would prefer to torment her to 
death at his leisure, after assassinating her lover. 
Stradella guessed as much as that from what he knew 
of the Senator’s character. 

After a long time he fell aslecp with the stone pil- 
low under his head. 


CHAPTER IX 


UCURULLO came back to the inn in less than an 
hour after Pina and Ortensia had left it. Inspite 
of the asseveration of the innkeeper, he had found 
that there were horses to be had in plenty in the city, 
and that it was merely a question of choice and of pay- 
ing well for the accommodation. He was hastening 
up-stairs to tell this to Stradella when he was stopped 
by the host himself, who informed him that Stradella 
was imprisoned in the castle and that the lady and 
her serving-woman had just gone away on foot. 

“You had better melt away yoursclf,”’ the innkeeper 
concluded in a confidential tone, ‘‘unless you wish to 
be clapped into prison, too.” 

Few Italians would care to incur the hatred of a 
hunchbacked man, who is supposed to bring good luck 
to those who treat him well. 
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“Come, come!” cried the innkeeper in an encoura- 
ging tone. ‘‘You need not be so downhearted! I will 
have a good meal cooked for you, and if you need a 
little ready money for your journey it is at your dis- 
posal. A clever fellow like you will soon find another 
place.” 

Cucurullo’s reply was not only of favorable omen, 
but announced a piece of unexpected good fortune. 

‘You are very obliging,’ he said, ‘‘and I shall be 
glad of a mouthful at noon. As for your kind offer 
to lend me money, I thank you heartily, but I am 
well provided, and wish to pay my master’s bill here 
before accepting your friendly offer of a dinner.” 

The innkeeper now inwardly cursed his haste in 
turning Ortensia and Pina out of the house, since 
Cucurullo was perhaps in a position to have paid their 
score for some time. 

“IT shall charge nothing for the lady’s use of the 
room,’ said the innkeeper magnanimously. 

“You are very obliging,” Cucurullo said again. ‘A 
friendly act deserves a friendly return, for, as we say 
in the South, ‘one hand washes the other, and both 
wash the face.’ My master has been arrested by 
mistake. He is really and truly the famous Maestro 
Stradella, and is a great favorite with the Roman 
Court, for he has sung to His Holiness himself and 
often to His Eminence Cardinal Altieri.” 

The innkeeper not only understood, but began to 
feel uncomfortable at the thought of being called to 
account even for his small share in Stradella’s arrest. 


Cucurullo now went on to ask questions about. 


Ortensia and Pina, but the host knew nothing, except 
that they had left the house together, immediately 
after the arrest of Stradella. For obvious reasons he 
said nothing of his interview with Pina. 

During the flight from Venice, Cucurullo had ob- 
served Pina closely, and had come to the conclusion 
that she was a woman of resources, who had traveled 
much at some time or other, and who could hold her 
tongue. He, therefore, concluded that Pina would 
naturally have taken Ortensia directly to a convent, 
where they would both be cared for; the serving- 
woman would take care to be informed of what hap- 
pened to Stradella, and as soon as he was let out she 
would communicate with him. 

From this point of view to putting Ortensia out of 
his thoughts altogether was only a step, and he de- 
voted every energy to the liberation of his master. 

Having come to this conclusion in a much shorter 
time than it has taken to explain his reasons, he 
again thanked his new friend, promising to come back 
for dinner at noon, and adding that he would go over 
to the castle and gather such information as he could. 

The sentry at the castle gate stopped Cucurullo and 
asked his business. 

“IT am the servant of the gentleman who has been 
arrested by mistake at the inn,” the hunchback 
answered humbly, ‘‘so I have come to wait for him.” 

“I am afraid you may wait long,” answered the 
sentry, with a friendly glance at Cucurullo’s hump; 
“but you are welcome to sit in the guard-room, if you 
like.”’ 

“Thank you,” Cucurullo answered, and as he passed 
he felt the soldier’s light touch on his crooked back. 

The other halberdiers received him with equal kind- 
ness, and there was not one of them who did not be- 
lieve that he would have a stroke of luck before night 
if he could by any means touch the magic hump 
without offending its possessor. Cucurullo took off 
his hat civilly as he stopped before them. 


“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘The sen- 
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tinel was kind enough to say that I might wait here 
for my master, who has been arrested by | mistake and 
will soon come out,.”” 

‘And welcome!” ated: the sergeant on duty, who 
had lost money at play on the previous evening. 

- “At your service! Pray sit-down! Bring out a 
chair!’ The men all spoke together, and gathered 
closely round Cucurullo’ to touch his. hump, so that 
he almost disappeared among them. -He thanked them 
warmly and at once entered into conversation, asking 
for news of Stradella, and explaining the strange mis- 
take that had led to his arrest. . In a few minutes he 
had learned that his master was in all likelihood at that 
very moment before the Legate. 

_ The sergeant was more than popular with the whole 
company of halberdiers that garrisoned the castle; he 
was beloved for his inexhaustible good nature and 
respected for his undoubted courage. Cucurullo had 
guessed this in a few moments, and in view of possi- 
ble complications he was resolved to make an ally of 
the sergeant and friends of the men. 

They were all laughing and talking together when 
the old goldsmith appeared from within on his way 
home. The sergeant hailed him and asked what news 
of the counterfeiter there was from the Legate’s court. 

“Three hundred and ninety-one good gold ducats 
confiscated to the treasury,’’ answered the gray-haired 
craftsman, ‘‘and the prisoner to be lodged under the 
Lion Tower till he is sent to Rome for trial.”’ 

The sergeant looked at Cucurullo, and saw that he 
grew paler, and dead white all round the lips. 

“This is bad news, gentlemen,” said Cucurullo. 
“Is there any way by which I could send a message to 
my master?’ he asked in a low voice. 

“Either of the turnkeys would sell his soul for a 
dodkin, and blow up the castle for a ducat, Legate 
and all,’ answered the sergeant in the same tone. 

“I would willingly give a ducat if I might see my 
master.” 

“I will bargain with him for half that, but it will 
have to be after dark. Come about the first hour of 
the night, and you will find the little postern ajar in 
the left half of the gate. Push it open and come in.” 

With this friendly promise Cucurullo had to be 
satisfied. 

Having taken leave of his new friends, the hun chback 
went back to the inn. 

He took the cheapest room announced his intention 
of waiting till his master was set free, and by way of 
inspiring confidence he paid for three days’ lodging in 
advance. His object in seeing Stradella was to get 
definite instructions in the first place, and, secondly, to 
take him a dish of meat and a supply of such food as 
would keep some time without spoiling. 

At the appointed hour Cucurullo crossed the draw- 
bridge of the castle, pushed the small postern, and 
went in. Sergeant Hector came forward as soon as 
the hunchback appeared, and closed and bolted the 
postern after him before speaking. 

‘This way, my dear friend,’ whispered the sergeant. 
“The man is waiting.” 

They passed the foot of the main staircase, went on 
a few steps farther and then turned into a narrow 
passage. The glare of a lantern flashed in Cucurullo’s 
eyes. 

‘‘Here is the gentleman,” the sergeant said in a low 
voice. ‘This is our head jailer,”” he added, turning to 
Cucurullo. “I have agreed that you should pay three 
silver florins in advance for the visit.” 

Cucurullo had prepared some loose money in his 


breeches pocket, and immediately produced the three 
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coins. The turnkey was holding the lantern in sucha 
position that it was impossible to see his face, but a 
grimy kand shot out into the yellow glare to take the 
money. 

“Come,” said a hoarse voice. 

The sergeant was already gone, and the hunchback 
followed his guide along the passage, which descended 
by a distinctly perceptible grade. It was clear from 
this that the prisons must be below the level of the 
water in the moat, and already the moving light showed 
that the walls were dripping with moisture. 

At last the turnkey stopped before one of half a 
dozen doors, all studded alike with rusty iron nails, 
and cach having a lock, a bolt, and a square aperture 
at the height of a man’s head, strongly barred. Cu- 
curullo now saw the jailer’s ugly features for the first 
time. 

The door opened, creaking loudly on its hinges; and 
as the turnkey held up his lantern to see into the 
cell, Cucurullo, peering past him, caught sight of his 
master's face. It was ghastly pale; his sunken eyes had 
dark half-circles under them, and his unshaven chin 
and cheeks looked grimy in the yellow light. 

‘Is it morning?” he asked in a dull voice. 

Cucurullo slipped past the jailer and spoke to him, 
and instantly the light flashed in his eyes, and he 
smiled for the first time since he had been arrested in 
Ortensia’s room. Cucurullo took his hand and kissed 
it with devotion, as Italian servants often do in great 
moments. 

Neither had yet spoken when the heavy door creaked 
and was slammed, and they were suddenly in the dark. 
The key turned noisily in the lock, twice in quick 
succession, and the’ additional lock rattled as it was 
pushed into its socket. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” said the preternaturally 
hoarse voice of the turnkey through the square hole in 
the door. ‘I will bring you your dinner at noon!” 

Cucurullo sprang to the grated aperture, only to see 
the ruffian stalking off into the gloom with his lantern. 

“Hi! Listen!” he cried. ‘Come back, Sir Jailer! 
You shall have a ducat 

The man stood still, and turned his face toward 
the door of the cell with a sardonic grin. 

“Now that [ have you and your ducats under lock 
and key I shall take them at my leisure, Sir Fool!’ 
he answered. “I only agreed to Iet you in; I did not 
promise to let you out.” 

Thereupon he turned again and stalked away. 
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CHAPTER X 


TRADELLA and Ortensia had fled from Venice on 
Thursday evening and had reached Ferrara at 
midnight on Friday. It was, therefore, on a Saturday 
morning that the musician was imprisoned, and on 
Sunday night Cucurullo was caught in the trap and 
locked up with him. It was late on that same after- 
noon that the Bravi took leave of Pignaver in the 
church of the Frari, and they did not leave Venice till 
the next day; for since they were to be paid for their 
time they could really not see any reason for being ina 
hurry. 

As for traveling night and day, that was quite out 
of the question, for they would have thought it very 
foolish to trust implicitly to the information about 
the runaways which Pignaver had got from the Vene- 
tian police. Where such grave responsibility was laid 
upon them, it was right that they should rely only on 
what they themselves could learn with certainty. 
The consequence was that they did not reach Fer- 
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rara till Wednesdav afternoon, having spent a night 
in Padua and another in Rovigo; and they were, of 
course, persuaded that Stradella and Ortensia were 
by that time already in Florence, if they had taken 
that direction. 

As soon as they had arrived at Padua, they had 
learned without difficulty that the runaway party 
had passed through the place and had safely reached 
Ferrara, whence the carriage they had hired in Padua 
had duly returned. 

Their servant, who was a retired cutthroat and a 
clever rogue, had announced them as two Venetian 
gentlemen traveling for their pleasure; and when the 
innkeeper asked their names, the man answered that 
they had received titles of nobility from the King of 
France, and were called respectively Count Trombion 
de la Trombine and Count Gambardella. When in 
Venice, he said, they dropped these appellations and 
took their seats in the Grand Council as nobles of the 
Republic. 

The landlord received them with all the respect due 
to such a noble pair, and long before they arrived 
preparations were making in the kitchen to cook them 
a dinner worthy of their refined taste and portentous 
appetites. 

So far as their other pretensions went, they had 
really seen some service in the French army, but their 
highest title to distinction was that they had narrowly 
escaped being hanged for selling information to the 
Dutch, and as soon as they had fled it was discovered 


‘that they had taken with them all the loose gold in the 


regimental chest, and the two fleetest horses in the 
field-marshal’s stable. 

The landlord, who did not know this, bowed to the 
ground as they dismounted under the archway, and at 
once led them to the best room, with which they ex- 
pressed themselves well satisfied; for whatever their 
real names might be, they had been originally brought 
up as gentlemen, and they did not abuse everything 
that was offered them in order to make innkeepers be- 
lieve that they lived magnificently at home. 

Trombin detained the innkeeper a moment when he 
was about to leave the two to their toilet, after the 
day’s ride. 

“Some acquaintances of ours must have spent a 
night here last week,’’ Trombin began. ‘‘Do you re- 
member them? They were the celebrated Maestro 
Alessandro Stradella and his young Venetian wife. 
They have with them a middle-aged serving-woman. 
Can you recollect when they left here?”’ 

The innkeeper debated as to what he should say, 
but finally he decided in favor of the truth and told 
the tale of Stradella's arrest, and of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the other three members of the party. 

‘Something must be done at once!”’ cried Trombin, 
when the landlord had told all. ‘‘This is an egregious 
miscarriage of the law! Something must be done!” 

“Something must be done at once,’”’ echoed Gam- 
bardella, very emphatically, though in a much lower 
tone. ‘“‘Are you quite sure that you do not know 
where the lady went, Master Landlord? Or have you 
only forgotten ?”’ . 

He had fixed his evil black eyes on the innkeeper's 
face, and there was something in his look and tone 
that suddenly scared the stout Romagnole. 

‘Indeed, Signor Count,’ he cried in a rather shaky 
voice, “if it were my last word, I know nothing more 
of the lady and her woman!”’ 

‘‘Have you made any inquiries in the town?”’ asked 
Gambardella in the same tone as before. ‘‘No? Then 
you had better set about it at once; do you under- 
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stand? That young lady is the niece of a friend of 
ours, who is a Venetian senator, and if any harm comes 
to her through your having allowed her to leave your 
house unprotected, you may be held responsible. I 
fancy that the Legate here must be anxious to oblige 
the Republic in such matters!”’ 

This was no doubt arrant nonsense, but nothing 
seemed laughable when Gambardella assumed that 
tone. 

“Certainly, my lords, certainly—I will have in- 
quiries made—]I will do my best—it was really not my 
fault ‘a 

When he was gone, the Bravi did not at once talk 
over the unexpected news, for Grattacacio was with 
them, coming and going, bringing hot water, shaving 
them as well as any barber, unpacking their linen and 
clothes, and waiting on them with such a constant 
prescience of their needs as only a highly trained 
body-servant can possess. 

Trombin and Gambardella did not discuss the situ- 
ation until this highly accomplished servant of theirs 





had accompanied them to the dining-room, to push . 


their chairs under them as they sat down, and to as- 
sure himself that the table-cloth was spotless and the 
glasses not only clean but polished. Then he left 
them to their dinner, which, as he well knew, would 
last at least two hours. 

Trombin was the first to speak, after the prelimi- 
nary appetizers had been placed on the table. 

‘The situation strikes me as amusing,” he said. ‘I 
have always felt that destiny . possesses a sense of 
humor which makes the wittiest French comedy lu- 
gubrious by comparison.” 

“You are easily amused, my friend,’ answered 
Gambardella gloomily, and picking out a very thin 
slice of bologna sausage for his next mouthful. ‘We 
were looking forward to a pleasant journey to Florence 
or Rome, our expenses being liberally paid; instead, 
we find that all the people we wish to meet are here, 
barely two days from Venice; and as if that were not 
enough, they must needs melt away like snow in the 
street and disappear underground, so that we must 
turn sbirri to find them! I see no sense of humor in 
the destiny that brings about such silly circumstances, 
A pretty job it is going to be, to get a man out of a 
dungeon under the Lion Tower!” 

‘Which one is that?’’ asked Trombin, looking 
through the grated window at the gloomy castle on the 
other side of the square. 

“It is at the northeast corner at the head of the 
street thev..call Giovecca. You might as well try. to 
rescue a prisoner from the Bastille!”’ 

Gambardella was a grave man and business-like; he 
could do his work neatly and expeditiously, but he had 
no imagination, and his idea of rescuing Stradella was 
evidently to get him out of the castle by some simple 
trick such as poor Cucurullo had tried in order to see 
his master. «4 

“This seems to be a good inn,"’ observed Trombin 
thoughtfully, after a pause. ‘‘I had as soon spend a 
ducat a day here as in a worse house.”’ 

“I wonder what has become of the lady.” 

“I thought you were thinking of the girl,’”’ said the 
Other. ‘It would complete the situation if you should 
find her and fall in love with her yourself.”’ 

“That is possible. It has pleased Providence to 
make me susceptible, whereas you are designed by 
nature for a monastic life and at this very moment 
she must be hiding. Inaconvent, no doubt, in some 
gloomy old house full of yellow-faced nuns, with her 
glorious hair and her matchless complexion!’: 
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‘For goodness’ sake, stop raving!”’ interrupted Gam- 
bardella. ‘Why should she be in a convent, I should 
like to know?”’ 

“Where else could two respectable women without 
money go? We will make inquiries at the convents 
after dinner.”’ 

‘In the first place,’ he said, ‘‘we had better try 
simple persuasion with the Legate. You will give me 
a letter of introduction which I shall ask to present in 
person,”’ 

‘“L?’? Gambardella looked at his friend across. the 
table with an expression of inquiry. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ answered Trombin. ‘I could not ask 
such a favor of any one who knows me better, could I? 
If any one can vouch for me, you can. You could 
sign Pignaver's name to it.” 

At dessert, Trombin called for writing-materials and 
quickly drafted the letter of introduction he wished 
his friend to write out for him. The latter watched 
him, and from time to tim: picked out a fat red cherry 
from a quantity that floated in a large bowl of water, 
and ate it thoughtfully. 

An hour and a half later the Legate had returned 
from his daily airing, which he generally took on a 
handsome brown mule, accompanied by his private 
secretary or by the captain of the halberdiers of the 
garrison. He came home early to-day, though the 
weather was warm, for he was beginning to be a little 
rheumatic, and he established himself in the sunny 
room which he used as his study. He had not been 
seated ten minutes in his high-backed chair, with a 
red cotton quilt spread over his knees and tucked in 
round his legs, dictating letters to his secretary, when 
word was brought him that a Venetian gentleman de- 
sired to be received, in order to present a letter of 
introduction from a high personage. 

Monsignor Pelagatti had an almost exaggerated re- 
spect for high personages, though he was now con- 
sidered to be one of them himself. Even kings may 
be snobs when they are not very big kings, and much 
more, therefore, the lay governor of a papal province 
who had climbed to distinction from a steward’s office 
in a Roman patrician’s household. The Legate sent 
his secretary down to bring up the visitor with all the 
ceremony due to the bearer of an important letter. 

In a few minutes Trombin entered the sunny room, 
and the governor, who had dropped his red cotton 
quilt and kicked it out of sight under the table, rose to 
receive him. Trombin's round cheeks were rounder 
and pinker than ever, his long, yellow hair was as 
smooth as butter, his bow was precisely suited to the 
dignity of the Legate, and his manner inspired con- 
fidence by its quiet: self-possession. His right hand 
held out the letter he brought, which Monsignor Pela- 
gatti received with a gracious smile after returning his 
visitor’s bow, at the same time inviting the latter to 
be seated on his right, where the secretary had already 
placed a comfortable chair. 

“With your permission,”’ said the governor politely, 
before proceeding to read the letter. 

Trombin watched the Legate’s face with a pleas- 
antly benevolent expression. 

But Monsignor Pelagatti’s jaw dropped as he read 
the missive, and his shriveled lids seemed to shrink 
back from all round his little red eyes till they looked 
as if they were starting from his head, while Trombin 
watched him with quiet satisfaction. 

The letter purported to be from the acting chief of 
the Council of Ten in Venice, and was really a miracle 
of official style in its way. 

(Continued on page 300) 
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The Problem that Leading Scientists of the World are Trying to Solve, and 
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“y \ t@ HE scientist 
* knows that all 
our forces— 
heat, light, elec- 
\} tricity—are 
i merely vibra - 

i tions of the 
sie at widely differing veloci- 
ties. If the atmosphere vibrates 
a hundred or a thousand times 
a second and the vibration 
strikes the drum of our ear, we 
call the effect ‘‘sound.” If the 
ether vibrates a certain number 
of million times a second, the 
vibrations will cause a steel 
needle to swing; we call that 
effect ‘‘electricity.’”” When vi- 
brations a million times faster 
yet strike the retina of our eye 
we say that they are “‘light’’. 
Sound, electricity, heat, light— 
they are all but vibrations of 
the ether, growing inconceivably 
faster and faster as we go up the 
ascending scale. 

Ten years ago scientists 
thought they had reached the end of the scale; now 
they see no end. Millions of times a second faster 
than light are vibrations that we call the x-ray, and 
even faster yet are the ‘‘n-rays’’ and the radiations 
from radium, and other wonderful forces that men 
are finding in existence as they reach out into the 
Unknown. 

But even as the whole great scale fades away at the 
end into something still beyond our grasp, so each 
part of it, distinct by itself, is not continuous with the 
other parts. 





Between the vibrations that we call “electricity” 
we imagine 


and the vibrations that we call ‘‘heat,” 
there must be other vibrations filling up the gap; but 
we do not know, simply because we have no senses that 
can comprehend them. The spectrum is just such a 
little scale. Below the darkest red at the lower end 
we cannot see; at the other end, as the vibrations get 
faster and faster through the orange, the blue and the 


violet, is another unknown gap. That is, we cannot 


see it. But surely the vibrations are there. Some of 
them, for instance, that we have never seen and never 


can see, mark their presence on a photographic plate. 
‘“‘do not 


“The limits of our spectrum,” as Myers says, 
inhere in the sun that shines, but in the eye that 
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The late F. W. H. Myers and his daughter 


Mr. Myers is the author of the epoch-making 
work, “Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death” 


Obsession and Dual Personality 
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markshis shining. Beyond each 
end of that prismatic ribbon 
are ether-waves of which our 
retina takes no cognizance. Be- 
yond the red end come waves 
whose potency we still recog- 
nize, but as heat and not as 
light. Beyond the violet end 
are waves still more mysterious, 
whose very existence man for 
ages never suspected, and whose 
intimate potencies are still but 
obscurely known.” 

And this same spectrum may 
be used as an analogy to describe 
spiritualistic phenomena. Just 
as there are limits at either end 
of the scale of vibrations be- 
yond which our own senses can 
tell us nothing, so may there be 
% psychic forces at work beyond 
the limits of our consciousness. 
These are seemingly supernatu- 
ral to us, when we witness their 
effect, but no more so than the 
x-ray that pierces the solid body, 
or the invisible ultra-violet ray 
that marks the photographic plate. 

“If I understand correctly Mr. Crookes’s table vi- 
brations,’’ says Dr. Funk in his introduction to ‘‘The 
Widow's Mite,” ‘‘the differences between sound, elec- 
tricity, light, x-rays and radium are only the differ- 
ences in the frequency of vibrations or waves—those 
of sound in the coarse atmosphere, and those of the 
others in ether, possibly something higher; that is, if 
an ear were sufficiently sensitive it could hear color, 
hear the beauty of a picture. Radium is vibration 
up to the sixtieth degree or step. 

“The human body is coarse, made up of slow, slug- 
gish vibrations, but, were these vibrations as rapid 
as those of the x-rays, our bodies would be invisible 
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_ and pass through many solids, and, were they as rapid 


as radium, they would pass through all solids, as 
Christ’s resurrected body passed through the walls of 
the chamber at Jerusalem. Sciefitists will soon make 
the miracles of Christ elementary. Already they are 
changing their attitude toward what has been regard- 
ed as supernatural.” 

Do not misunderstand these statements. They are 
not explanations of psychic phenomena; I do not say 
that ‘‘ghosts’’ have anything to do with the spectrum. 
These are simply analogies to make clear the fact that 
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House that was the Roff home in 1877, where Rancy | 


Vennum lived as Mary Roff for three months 


clairvoyance and all the other wonderful pher.om- 
ena mentioned in former papers are not necessarily 
supernatural. The fact that they are not a part of 
our every-day consciousness does not mean that they 
do not exist, any more than that x-rays do not exist 


just because they are not visibleto our sight. They are © 


no more supernatural than the x-ray is supernatural. 
Clairvoyance and telepathy may be new powers of 
the human organism, that is, new to our past experi- 
ence, but just as much a part of our universe as is 
light or sound. They, likewise, are governed by 
natural laws, perhaps by the same laws. Let us see. 
No name stands higher in the realm of knowledge 
which we are discussing than that of Frederic W. H. 
Myers, already several times mentioned. From the 
«very foundation of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search none worked more enthusiastically; none rea- 
soned more keenly; none gave of time and effort more 
generously. Naturally idealistic in temperament, it 
was natural that his sympathies should be early 
aroused. It was also natural that he should press on, 


Rancy Vennum, who as a irl of fourteen devel- 
oped remarkable mediumistic powers 
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Mary Roff,.whose spirit apparently returned 
to inhabit the body of Rancy Vennum 


more directly, perhaps, than the facts warranted, to 
the goal which he very soon set up—the scientific 
proof of an existence after death. Yet not so fast 
as entirely to vitiate his work. His enthusiasm 
was tempered with patience, and he combined in 
the formation of his own theories an admirably . 
catholic judgment and a keen sense of proportion 
and ability of analysis. As a result, his mas- 
ter work, ‘‘Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death,” a two-volume summing up of his life- 
long study of the psychic problem, must be conceded, 
with all its faults, an epoch-making contribution to 
the history of spiritualism. This work, published 
shortly before his death—for he was cut off in mid- 
dle life at the zenith of his power—gave to the world 
the first complete working out of his hypothesis of the 
subliminal self, and its application to the problems 
under consideration. 

And what was this hypothesis of the subliminal self? 

The definition of ‘‘self’’ current in psychology is 


The home that Rancy Vennum abandoned to 
become Mary Roff 
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probably familiar—the answer that the average man 
would give to the question: What is ‘‘I''? WhatdolI 
mean when I say ‘‘myself’? ‘I’? am something 
which does things, which thinks, feels, acts, remem- 
bers. “My thoughts and feelings and actions change 
every moment; they have nocontinued .. . existence; 
but that self, or I, to which they belong is permanent. 

. It is impossible that a ‘person’ be in part the 
Same and in part dif- 
ferent, because a person 
is not divisible into 
parts. i 

This is clear and ex- 
act, as simple as any 
definition of anything 
as intangible as ‘“‘self”’ 
could be. It had done 
duty as the accepted 
idea of the nature of 
personality for a cen- 
tury; in fact, since the 
birth of the science of 
psychology. 

The trouble was that 
it was altogether too et 
simple to define a thing 
which scientists were be- = 
ginning to discover was 
very complex indeed. 
The old definition did 
not cover the facts; the 
old idea of *‘self’’ had to 
be broadened very ma- 
terially. 

Mr. Bruce summarizes 
very clearly some of the difficulties in 
which psychologists found themselves: 

“If this unity and continuity on which 
Reid lays such stress be the essential ele- 
ments of the ‘self,’ what becomes of it in 
the disintegrations affecting it during 
bodily life? Where locate it in insanity, 
in hysteria, in somnambulism, spontane- 
ous or induced, in the trance states of 
mediums apparently surrendering their 
organism to the control of some extra- 
neous self? Still more perplexing be- 
comes the problem on the basis of the 
‘common sense’ view of personality, when there is in- 
volved complete, or seemingly compicte, disintegra- 
tions [cases of ‘dual personality’] such as the experi- 
ences of Mary Reynolds and Ansel Bourne show.” 

Some new conception of ‘‘self’” became imperative. 
Myers attacked the problem enthusiastically yet seri- 
ously, and his new hypothesis was the result of many 
years’ study and elaboration. If its completed form 
did not appear till 1903, it was tentatively submitted 
to the attention of the scientific world as far back as 
1887. In an article on ‘“‘The Drift of Psychical Re- 
search’’ he had written: ‘‘Considerable evidence has 
already been laid before the world to show that there 
exists in each of us a subliminal self; that is to say, a 
certain part of our being, conscious and intelligent, 
does not enter into our ordinary waking intelligence, 
nor rise above our habitual level of consciousness into 
the supraliminal life.” 

What does Myers mean by “subliminal” and ‘“‘su- 
praliminal’’? He says that there is a level, a ‘‘thresh- 
old’’ (from the Latin limen) of consciousness, ‘‘above 
which sensation or thought must rise’’ before we are 
aware of its existence, before it becomes a part of our 
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The store which 
Bourne, under 
the name of A. 
J. Brown, rent- 
ed in Norris- 
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THE DELINEATOR 


every-day life. Myers believes that we possess, not 
one simple ‘'self,’’ but a complex ‘‘self’’ composed of 
many parts. One of these parts, he says, comes into 
the consciousness of every-day life; that part is the 
‘self’ that we know, the one that hears, Sees, thinks, 
remembers, loves; the one that ordinarily is. the’ ‘only 
‘self’ we think about when we say ‘‘myself.’’.~ But 
there are other parts to our ‘‘self’’ just the same, even 
though we are not usually aware of their exigtence; 
other parts which are usually ‘ ‘subliminal’ or below 
the level of consciousness. 

These parts, he says, are the ones that are at work 
in our dreams; they are the ones that are acted upon 
by the hypnotist. It is these subliminal parts of our 
““self,”’ he goes on, that give us premonitions, that are 
capable of practising clairvoyance and telepathy and 
that, finally, may be that part of the ‘‘self’’ that per- 
sists after the change we call ‘‘death"’ has taken place. 

A very important hypothesis this, as you can see. 
Clearly understood at the out- 
set, it will make very clear and 
possible a great deal of the most 
wonderful phenomena of which 
we are going to speak. 

Bear in mind, then, as we go 
on, this new idea of “‘self.”’ It 
is something like an iceberg, a 
small part of it out in the sun- 
light of consciousness, feeling 
the breezes—meaning by them 
the various forces that record 
themselves on our five senses,— 
but a large part of it, and as in 
the case of the iceberg, much 
the larger part of it, below the 
surface, subliminal, out of. 
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‘The Rone of neal Bourne, in 
Greene Station, R. I. 


sight and knowledge of this daylight of conciousness. 

But at times a little light does filter down through 
the lower mass, and we say that we have dreams; and 
once in a while the submerged part strikes an obstruc- 
tion unseen by the conscious self, and a tremble shud- 
ders up through the whole, and we say that we have 
a ‘‘premonition”’; and once in a while some warm cur- 
rent, of disease perhaps, will eat away part of the ice- 
berg and it will ‘‘turn turtle,’”’ and the ‘‘self’’ we knew 
every day will go down out of sight, and another 
‘‘self’’ (but after all, only another part of the same 
‘‘self’’—of the same iceberg) will flash up out of the 
unknown into the daylight of consciousness; and to 
the outer world it will seem that a new person has 
taken possession of the former person’s body. 

This phenomenon of ‘‘dual personality’’ is not so 
rare as one might suppose. 

(Continued on page 27) 


DO not believe there is 
any work at the pres- 

ent time in all the world 
so important as the syste- 
matic carrying on of 
psychical research. The 
old reasons for belief in 
continued existence after 
death are growing faint 
and faraway in the minds 
of thousands and thousands of people in the modern 
‘world. This is not true merely of those who are looked 
upon as unbelievers. On accountof my peculiar rela- 
tion to this work my mail is flooded with letters of in- 
quiry from all over the world. At least half of these 
come from people who are supposed to accept the or- 
thodox faith. Many of these, while the sun shines 
and everything is fair, think that they believe, but 





ONLY THE BLINDLY IGNORANT SCOFF 
| By VICTORIEN SARDOU* 


Author of “Fedora,” “Dante,” “Le Tosca,” Etc. 


BELIEVE that we are surrounded by intelligent 
beings who are different from ourselves so far as 
the material body is concerned, but who have cer- 
tain qualities which correlate with our own. But as 
to the origin of these beings,—whether they be the 
souls of the dead, or whether they constitute a world 
apart, a people who have never lived on this planet, lam 
not certain. We all, all who have madea study of the 
psychology of the soul, whether we believe them to be 
intelligent beings, or whether ye prefer to call them 
unknown forces, are agreed On one point, namely, that 
there exists outside ourselves a force capable of mov- 
ing objects at a distance, without contact, such as a 
table ora chair. But the exact nature of this force 
has not as yet been fully demonstrated. However, 
we are:‘only on the threshold of the science of psy- 
chology. And we have made this much advance— 
we are no longer afraid or ashamed to be known as 
students of the occult; for it is to-day only people of 
very mediocre intelligence who deny the existence of 
life after death without the formality of trying to 
discover the evidence of it. 

And in this connection I will say that I regret that 
France, outside a few men like Richet, Flammarion, 
Janet, Maxwell and the Society of Psychical Research, 
is far behind Italy, England and some other countries 
in the study of these unknown forces. 

Personally, my experiences lead me to believe that 
these beings are probably the souls of the dead. De- 
nials matter nothing, and only the blindly ignorant 
. scoff. The greatest truths of to-day have all been 
pretty much denied. And it is often the self-styled 
wise men who are the most rabid in their denials. For 
example, scientific men all denied the possibility of 
stones or frogs falling from the clouds, when every 
peasant in the fields knew that this actually took 
place. In Paris, not very long ago, a well-known 
scientist, on hearing a phonograph for the first time, 
accused those present of trying to play a joke on him, 


*Victorien Sardou died in Paris, Nov. 8 last, at the age of 77. 


RELIGION WILL PROFIT BY PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By the REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE 
Formerly Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New York 


when the tempests strike them they are all sent adrift. 
' I] was talking with a very prominent business man 
yesterday. He expressed the feeling to which I have 
given utterance,—the feeling which the great church- 
man, Gladstone, so emphatically voiced, that this is 
the most important subject which is being studied at 
the present time. 

This life is fair and sweet in spite of its difficulties 
and sorrows, provided we can believe that it is only 
the prologue to a great drama, the unfolding of which 
lies beyond the curtain which is not yet raised. But 
if this world is all, then even those who are meeting 


‘with the greatest apparent successes will come more 


and more to feel that it is hollow and unsatisfying. 

I believe, therefore, as I have said above, that to 
settle this matter in a scientific way would do more 
for the world than the decision of any other conceiv- 
able question which agitates the world. 


and insisted that there 
was a ventriloquist hidden 
somewhere in the room. 

The majority of the 
human race are so wrapped 
up in.the flesh, so tied 
down to the material, vis- 
ible things of this world, 
that they are incapable of 
grasping the ideas worked 
out by a few ona subject the most passionate for all 
humanity—the elucidation of the mystery which sepa- 
rates the living from the dead. 

But it is not kind to find fault with humanity. 
Happily, each epoch has its illuminations and its illu- 
minators, great spirits born into the world to lead the 
others up to a higher plane of living. Such aone was 
Jesus Christ, and, before Him, a little lower down the 
scale, was Confucius. There are certain great minds 
which seem to come into the world as the standard- 
bearers of progress. They have been men like Gali- 
leo, Columbus, Newton, Franklin, Darwin, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, and, in the present day, men like 
Edison, Roentgen, Curie, Pasteur and many others 
who are doing wonderful things. 

But for my personal experiences. 

What I hav.. seen, I know. WhatI have felt, I be- 
lieve. I have felt these forces. They have acted 
through me without any effort on my part and some- 
times even against my will and inclination. I do not 
wish to say that I could not resist. I believe our will- 
power, if we wish to make the effort, is stronger than 
that of these outside forces, which are more or less 
timid and fugitive. It is necessary that one be a 
psychic in order that these forces may manifest them- 
selves, just as, in taking a photograph, conditions of 
light must be favorable and the sensitive plate must 
be prepared in a certain way to obtain results. 

(Continued on page 209) 
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WANTED: A BLACKSMITH 


By CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


Illustrations by T. S. Tousey 


@ HE stood in the center of the desert- 
4 ed smithy, glancing with forlorn pride 
) around its well-appointed shed. No 
shop in the country was better pro- 
vided with convenient tools. There 
“yh) waited the steel drill, there idled a 
~—S2 dozen kinds of hammers, there loomed 
the great one with its huge, and now breathless, bel- 
lows. Under foot, an analysis of the hard, trampled 
earth would have shown parings from the hoofs of 
hundreds of different horses, and if the wagons once 
mended there could have been drawn past, they 
would have made a pro- 
cession passing well be- mn = 
yond Mount Beulah, the 9/03) ba) 
district meeting-house. SMT 

Her companion, a ‘% hy 
draggled female, worn fii\, i 
by many infants and 
drawling of tone, looked 
enviously at her. 

‘Well, you shore got 
the better of him, Ara- 
minthy,’’ she observed, 
half jealously, half en- 
viously. 

‘I dunno about the 
better,’’ said Aramintha 
coldly, gathering her 
light shawl closer around 
her fine, almost beautiful face, as though to save her- 
self from her companion’s closer scrutiny. ‘‘ He 
couldn’t take the shop with him. What he wanted 
was ready money, not stock. He got all the cash 
we had.”’ 

‘How much was that?” inetained her friend with 
unblushing assurance. 

“Two thousand dollars,’’ returned Aramintha, 
more coldly than before. ‘I'm a-telling you every- 
thing just as it was, Dulcy Ann, because where hus- 
band an’ wife decide to separate for good an’ all, it’s 
best to gratify your neighbors’ curiosity to the full, or 
they'll make up details a sight worse’n the truth to 
tell about ye.” 

“That's right,” 





agreed Dulcy Ann. She took no 
reproof to herself. ‘I'll be in shape to tell ’em thess 
how things was. Yit I do think, even with his gittin’ 
two thousand, Araminthy, he left you the lion’s 
share; because thar’s the house, sizable an’ tight, the 
land big enough for a two-mule crop, an’ the fields 
right fertilious. Then here's the blacksmith shop an’ 
fixin’s, which it took him years to accumulate. He 
give up to you a lot more’n_he got.”’ 

“No,” said Aramintha bitterly; ‘‘you fergit his 
freedom, the freedom he craved. Most women would 
a’ helt on to him fer the pervidin’.”’ 

‘*Well, goodness knows that’s why I holt on to my 
man,’’ shrugged her friend. ‘‘His pervidin’ ain't 
much; but it’s better’n I kin do fer myself with five 





The recollection of her husband’s massive figure as he 
passed forever from the little front gate 


young uns hangin’ to my skirts. Of co’se you ain't 
no chilern,—never have had,—an’' so you’re in good 
shape to let yore man clear out.” 

Aramintha, toying absently with the drawing- 
knife, did not answer; but it seemed to her, as her 
throat tightened sharply, that if she had had a small 
boy by the fireside, only just one, it would have served 
to draw her mind from the recollection of her hus- 
band’s massive figure as he passed forever from the 
little front gate and walked sturdily toward the sta- 
tion, never once turning to look back at the house. 

Unquestionably, she thought, it was well he was 
gone. They had not 
suited each other. He 
had no call to be so par- 
ticular about a woman's 
temper; no right to ask 
self-control from her 
when it was the privi- 
lege of femininity to 
flash out in sharp noth- 
ings, just as Summer 
clouds must spit light- 
ning when they meet. 

Such a fuss about 
mere temper! Why, 
John Harvey never com- 
plained, though his wife 
was the shrew of the 
county. To be sure, 
John Harvey drank, and drank hard, which her own 
brawny David had never done. But then certainly 
David was too exacting in his ideals of a wife. A 
clean house, well-cooked meals—what more could 
a man ask? Yet to these qualities she had added 
those of a shrewd economist and the best shirtmaker 
in the settlement. And what text had ungrateful 
David flung at her when he spoke of such vague things 
as harmony and peace? ‘‘Man does not live by bread 
alone!”’ . 

Well, if a clean, comfortable, wifely house did not 
content him, let him go to South America as much as 
he pleased! He might dig the canal all by himself, so 
far as she would ever care! 

Something splashed on the steel of the drawing- 
knife. She hastily wiped it off unobserved—salt 
water is not good for tools—and turned to her com- 
panion, who was saying pettishly: 

“I've axed ye twicet ef any one’s answered yore 
’tisement in the County Clarion for a blacksmith, an’ 
you paid no ’tention.” 

‘Half a dozen,” retorted Aramintha scornfully. 
‘Five of ’em was green boys, thinkin’ they could im- 
pose on a ignorant woman. The sixth feller was a 
smith, but that full o’ impudence I nigh ran him out’n 
the smithy with a rasp I cotched up. I give him 


-some plain talkin’ to instead.”’ 


‘Well, yore tongue stings like a wasp’s,”’ observed 
her friend frankly, ‘‘an’ it don’t lose none for lack er 
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practise. I reckon, now 
yore David’s gone, rest 
of us ‘ll git a double 
sheer.”’ 

Aramintha’s black 
eyes shot fire. She was 
about to crush her com- 
panion with a well-dart- 
ed sarcasm, when sud- 
denly her mien altered, 
and she said witha 
strange touch of humil- 
ity: ‘‘Is my langwidge 
really stingrer than com- 
mon, Dulcy Ann?” 

Dulcy Ann, who had scores of her own to settle and 
who had been frightened by her own audacity, was 
glad to jump at this unexpected chance to tell the 
truth with impunity. 

‘“‘Sence you ax me of yore own accord,” she said, 
pushing back her badly starched bonnet, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to tell you that every man, woman an’ child, ’cept me, 
is skeered to say more’n ‘yes’ an’ ‘cert’nly’ to you, 
Araminthy. But you may know they take it out on 
ye when yore back’s turned. They even you an’ John 
Harvey's wife together for tongues that cut like a 
blacksnake whip. I’ve hearn David pitied many a 
time.”’ 

“The cowards!”’ cried Aramintha, her cheeks scar- 
let under this astounding revelation. ‘‘The miser- 
able cowards! To slander me behind my back! I 
never in my life said an evil word of anybody behind 
their backs!”’ 

‘“H—mm! Well, I reckon, give me my choice, I'd 
ruther have folks criticize me outer my hearin’ than in 
it, onless it was plum villainous talk I’d orter be warned 
of. I never took no satisfaction in criticism to my 
face, though you seem to think it’s agreeable, Ara- 
minthy, and so it may be—to the one a-makin’ it.” 

‘Well, I don’t care what none of ’em say,’’ returned 
Aramintha, with upflung head and blazing eyes. ‘‘To 
even me with John Harvey’s shrew!” 

“I'd like to see you an’ Harvey’s woman set agin’ 
each other,” giggled Dulcy Ann. ‘Be like them two 
cats my Sam tied tail to tail an——” 

Aramintha strode forward. The drawing-knife 
was still in her hand. 

‘You git, an’ never come back!’ she said. The tone 
revealed volumes. 

Dulcy gave a scream and fled, for at the delivery of 
that sentence a man might have trembled. 

Left alone, Aramintha stood shaking with wounded 
pride, with fury, and with an awful fear upon her. 
Had David, then, been 
right? Had she passed 
all reasonable bounds? 
Had she become a by- 
word ? Could a fault so 
grow to magnitude with- 
out its owner’s knowl- 
edge? Had she truly no 
sense of judgment con- 
cerning herself? And 
again and again— had 
David been justified ? 

She stood there, ina 
chaos of thought, scarce- 
ly moving for an hour. 
Wagons, occasional bug- 
gies and horsemen pass- 
ed along the dusty high- 


here. 





“Hitch!” she said, imperiously, “and come 
I want you” 
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way close at hand. She 
heeded them not, and 
they, even when needing 
work done, saw the huge 
sign, ‘‘Shop closed for 
the present,” and went 
on, speculating among 
themselves as to when 
Araminthy ‘‘would be 
suited in a smith.” 

At last the woman 
sighed, wiped away her 
scalding tears of hurt 
dignity and gazed out at 
the road. 

A farmer was passing, coming home with a load of 
commercial fertilizer. He sat on a spring seat above 
his springless wagon, sun-screened by a duck adver- 
tisement wagon-seat top, which he had bought for a 
song from the store whose stock it lauded in red letters, 
‘“‘Buy Gardener's Groceries. Always Purel’’ it an- 
nounced. 

Under this grotesque shade, the farmer was patri- 
archal, white-bearded and serene. His knotty fingers 
held the lines over two excellent, round-barreled, 
close-coupied Georgia mules, and his wagon was 
bright with paint. His own clothes were extremely 
rusty, but he bore the air of a well-to-do man. 

Aramintha ran to the door and hailed him. 

He stopped, surprised; then, at her beckoning, he 
drove in front of the shop. 

‘““Hitchl’’ she said imperiously, ‘‘and come here. 
I want you.” 

Full of curiosity, he dismounted, clumsy with rheu- 
matism, fastened his team and walked into the shop. 
Aramintha closed the double doors. 

“IT want you to do me a favor,” she said harshly. 

“Anything in reason,”’ returned her neighbor with 
habitual caution. 

“Oh, it won’t cost you nothin’,” she flashed. ‘‘Yore 
money will be safe.”’ 

The farmer stiffened. He had the name of being 
**close.’”’ 

‘““Let’s hear what 'tis,”” he said roughly. 

“T’ll believe you,’’ went on the woman. 
ain’t no liar; you never was. 

“Is what so, Araminthy?”’ 

‘Do folks call me a shrew er do they not?’’ de- 
manded Aramintha baldly, her eyes on his. ) 

‘‘Er—ah—er—well, now,’’ stammered the aston- 
ished farmcr. 

“I want the truth,” said Aramintha desperately. 
“I need it, Joseph Hull. I want you to tell me, and 
tell me honestly—am 
I evened with John 
Harvey’s wife?” 

“Yes, you air,’’ said 
Hull bluntly. He was, 
as Aramintha said, a 
man who gave true an- 
swerfs or none. 

‘‘Am I called a shrew 
in the neighborhood?” 

“You air.” 

Aramintha gasped, 
but her courage stayed 
with her. 

‘‘Why?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘*Because you jest 
natchully bust out with 


“You 
If you say it’s so——”’ 
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nothin’ but disagreeable things,’’ retorted Hull, re- 
membering her recent speech. ‘‘What made you say 
to me jest now, ‘It won't cost you nothin’. Yore 
money will be safe.’ Had Iensulted you? An’ then 
you’rea born flaw-picker. You kin pick flaws quick- 
er’n I kin cotton. You turn life inside out an’ hold up 
the seams. You ain't no encouragement to nobody.” 

Aramintha gasped again. For the first time in her 
existence her proud head drooped. She stood still 
before the old farmer, her hands clasped together, her 
shaw] falling back on her shoulders. 

‘‘I—-J——”’ she stammered, then speech failed her. 

Like Dulcy Ann, the farmer had risen to his oppor- 
tunities. The truth in this case appealed to him as 
a very wholesome thing. He waited. Aramintha 
raised her eyes. 

‘‘How kin I be—different ?’’ she asked, quite timidly. 

Joseph Hull considered. Then he spoke: 

‘“ Whatever you feel like sayin’,’’ he counseled, 
‘“‘you speak jest the opposite!’ 

‘Is it so bad as that?” cried the appalled Aramintha. 

‘Ef ever I hearn you say anything pleasant, I kaint 
reecollect it. Seems like it hurts yore feelin’s to see 
folks satisfied with what they got. So, you foller my 
prescription. Yes—yes—that’s the way out for you! 
Whatever you feel like sayin’, reverse it. Mebbe you 
was jest born disagreeable, Araminthy—ef that’s so, 
you ain't to blame, an’ by allers reversin’ yore remarks 
you'll be plum safe.” 

“Thank—you,”’ faltered Aramintha. She could 
bear no more. ‘‘You’ll—not tell anybody—I asked 
you?” 

‘No, I won’t.”’ said the farmer kindly. ‘Why, don’t 
cry, Araminthy. Gosh Almighty, woman, don’t cry! 
I didn’t know you could!” 

‘Please go!”’ choked Aramintha, and, like Dulcy 
Ann, he fled, glad to get back to his team. 

A week later news went forth that Aramintha was 
suited at last with a smith. In another week he 
would be there. He was a wiry, ugly little man from 
the north country line, of acknowledged ability, anda 
widower. Sundry jokes, not the most polished, were 
surreptitiously made by the district wits at Aramin- 
tha’s expense. They could not help looking on her as 
a widow. It seemed to them that David was sure to 
be killed ‘‘down in Panamary.” 

The Monday of the smith’s arrival dawned. It 
was a cloudy, drizzling day and depression sat supreme 
in Aramintha’s soul. She looked forward with no 
pleasure to his coming, though it would be money in 
her pocket after his wage was paid. 

Since her interview with Hull, she had writhed and 
suffered mentally until great black circles were paint- 
ed under her eyes. But if temper was high, her will, 
like that of most high- 
tempered folk, was ex- 
ceedingly strong. For 
fourteen days she had 
padlocked every dis- 
agreeable impulse. She 
had gone, with the cour- 
age of the morally brave, 
among her kind, and she 
had deliberately, if awk- 
wardly, praised every- 
thing that she could find 
to praise. As yet the 
fruits of kindness had 
been ashes in her mouth. 
The pleasure lighting 
her listeners’ counte- 
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nances was gall and wormwood to her. Why had she 
not kindled that glow on David’s face instead of— 
but now it was too late to think of that. 

When the smoke curled up from the smithy about 
nine o'clock that morning, she felt glad that the man 
had gone to work without coming first to the house. 
She did not want to see him; she could not help re- 
senting the fact of his possession of David’s Pehovee 
shop. 

When the cheery clang of the hammeron the sturdy, 
resonant anvil rang out the song of iron being shaped 
to kindly ends, she knew just how the red-hot pieces 
were being deftly bent and curved; just so had David 
worked— David— David! 

She stared at the curling smoke sending up phan- 
‘tasies in gray, a.id suddenly the column became the 
reek of rising fogs in Panama; her eyes, straining past 
visible distance, saw prophetically the tropical sun 
beating down on rank, poisonous earth; she seemed 
to hear the taunting calls of jungle creatures, waiting 
for the red fever to pull down game they dared not 
stalk. All the horror of the life into which she had 
driven him rose up and smote her in the face, until 
she saw herself as a gadfly—nothing better. 

She would analyze herself no longer. Half frantic 
from thought, she snatched up her shawl and ran 
down to the shop, so that human speech from the 
hired smith might keep her from herself. 

At first her eyes were too dim with unshed tears 
to see clearly when she slipped through the door- 
way. Winking back the hard salt water seemed to 
nearly double the smith’s size, creating the illusion 
that he loomed broad, massive and impressive — 
nearly as fine a figure as David's would have been. 

Indignantly she dashed her lashes clear and looked 
comprehensively at the man, while he at that instant 
turned to see who had come in. As his eyes met 
hers he dropped the great hammer, and the half- 
altered horseshoe, with its yet red-hot caulks, fell 
into the bucket of water always close at hand, and 
made a mighty spluttering. 

‘‘David!”” shrieked Aramintha. She cried the name 
as we do at the news of one dead. 

““Yes— David!” he said. ‘‘Don’t you want to hire 
a smith, Araminthy? Won't I do?’ 

She ran to him and flung herself against his broad 
breast. 

‘Oh, David!” she cried. “‘Oh David, David, if you'll 
only stay! An’ we'll burn the old separation paper 
in the forge! I never knew how good it was to have 
you around till you was gone!”’ 

The smith gulped, holding her in his broad arms, 

“Same with me,” he said. ‘Every foot I got fur- 
der, the car was thumpin’ out‘ ‘Where’s Ara-Aramin- 
thy?’ An’ then on the 
car seat somebody left a 
<r 4 «copy of our county pa- 
aul ( Yt per. I was in Californy 

2 ‘|| then, but minute I seen 
| that ’tisement, says I 
to myself, ‘Wanted—a 
smith. Well, I dunno if 
this smith’s wanted—but 
I'll go home an’ try.’”’ 

“I slep’ wantin’ you!” 
whispered Aramintha, 
‘‘an’ waked wantin’ you 
—pretty soon, David, I 
do believe I'd a died 
wantin’ you!” 

(Continued on page 302) 
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THE DELINEATOR 
CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


For the Child that Needs a Home, and the Home that Needs a Child 


Some of the Indirect Results of the Campaign—An Unusual Letter 


cs: SIRECT results of the Child-Rescue 
ie ee Campaign have been many; chil- 
A D “ey dren have been adopted and empty 


. , 3) homes filled and hearts rejoiced 
a Ye “4 thereby. Little lives have been 


tion, tothe promise of the best chance a human being 
canever hopetoget. And, after a year of earnest la- 


would abandon her children because some one else 
would care for them was not much of a mother 
anyhow, and her claims could be ignored. Also 
the technical rules of the societies with which we 
are working made it impossible for her to resign 
her children, without sufficient reason, unless she 
left them on a doorstep. There are some mothers 
who do that. 

Anyway, we disregarded the danger-signal and 


bor, there has come the letter on this page. 


There are those who 
readily fall in with a new 
movement; there are 
others who sit back and 
watch; and there are still 
others whose first im- 
pulse—and often the first 
is the last—is to flaunt 
before the face of the 
would-be reformer the 
red signal-flag of danger. 

The Child- Rescue 
Campaign has met many 
of these. They have 
been present at every 
turn of the way, and 
very often the signal has 
accomplished its purpose 
and plans have been re- 
modeled in more con- 
servative fashion. 

One constant warning 
has been ever with us— 
‘You are encouraging 
mothers to abandon their 
children,’’ the wise- 
acres said. 

Well, if by preaching 
the gospel of universal 
motherhood, if by 


Read it. wenton. 


DEAR DELINEATOR: 

It’s with great pleasure that I enclose one 
dollar to renew my subscription. I would 
not be without your magazine for many rea- 
sons. The chief is that of gratitude. May I 
take up your time for a few lines (sounds 
something like a sermon) and tell you why 
gratitude is my prime reason? 

It’s through your Child- Rescue articles that 
I have my three children out of the Home in 
which U had been forced to place them fora 
year. Your first article touched me to the 
depths and each succeeding one. They told 
me what I knew to be the truth—it’s far, far 
better for the little onesto be in a private 
home. I could not see my way to have them 
and also work for them, but your precious 
articles strengthened me and finally, last 
March, I took my two children out and home 
and worked for them sewing, etc.; and last 
july my youngest one also came back to me. 

am now in charge of a day nursery that has 
just been started, so you see I am working for 
my little onesand at the sametime with them. 

t is you, dear friend, that has really done 
that for me, and also, maybe, for many others. 
Your influence is, indeed, wide spreading and 
is apower forgood. I wrote you last Novem- 
ber concerning the same article, and most un- 
expectedly you sent me $5.00 for it as one of 
the second prizes. It had not been written 
for the purpose of galning a prize, but the 
money was put aside to help make that little 
home I took them to. 


Yours respectfully, 
M. L. B., California. 
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And now we have received this letter. 


There is not much to 
be said about the letter. 
It says enough. It is 
one of the heart-throbs 
that rarely reach an ed- 
itorial office. 

There is a subtle dif- 
ference in this indirect 
result of the work—-a re- 
sult not wholly unex- 
pected. The indirect 
result of any movement 
is seldom connected with 
the movement itself. 
There are things which 
we hope and believe, but 
which we can never 
claim aS a result of our 
work. 

But when one word 
comes from one human 
being and verifies that 
belief, then is there jus- 
tification in passing by 
the danger-signal. 

Motherhood has been 
sung and extolled 
throughout the ages. 
And yet, with many 
women it is merely a 


demonstrating the fact that there is enough love in 
the world to care for every helpless and neglected 
child, we were encouraging mothers to abandon 
their children—well, then we were. But, despite 
the predictions of the wiseacres, we had an idea 
that any mother believed her love for her child 
greater than that of a foster-mother—naturally she 
would—and that love would hold her to her children, 
no matter how difficult the task of caring for them, 
and more than that, we felt that the mother who 


passive acceptance of a state commended by society. 
There is such a thing as a motherhood of choice—a 
state which differs vastly from the other. It may 
be, O Wiseacre, that the fact that love and care 
await every child who is turned adrift will help, be 
it ever so little, to turn an indifferent acquiescence 
into deep, passionate, active gratitude for the child 
that is one’s very own. 

That would be one of the unknown blessings of 
the Child-Rescue Campaign. 





Daisy 
Bas as the blos- 


soms whose name 
. she bears is this 
/  Iittle girl. It would be 
hard to find a dearer child 
“ than Daisy. Born of in- 
Ne da Yi : dustrious, self-respecting 
NS o parents, she was their joy 
—— and pride. But with the 
Daisy coming of a baby sister the 
mother’s life was ended. 
The father struggled to keep the home together, but finally 
became despondent and gave his daughter to an institution. 
No shadow seems to have touched Daisy’s life, so sunny- 
hearted is she, forever dancing and singing about the nursery, 
her fair face and bright eyes the center of a loving, admiring 
circle of children. She has been to kindergarten, and the 
teacher reports that she is bright and intelligent. She has 
fair curly hair and blue eyes. Her fifth birthday comes 
upon the fifteenth of February, and if THE DELINEATOR 
readers respond to her appeal there may come to her upon 
that day the greatest birthday gift that we can give, a home 
and a loving father and mother. She may be placed any- 
where, but preferably in Ohio, where she now is. For 
further information address Child-Rescue Department, care 
of THE DELINEATOR. 
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Billiken 


HEN his picture came to the office the smile that 
adorned his chubby little face was so infectious that 
the editor stopped work to laugh. 

And every one who has since looked at 
the picture has caught that infectious smile 
also. So we have named the little fellow 
‘* Billiken ’’ after the god who has charge 
of mirth and laughter. Of course he has 
a real name, but real names are never print- 
ed in these columns, and the name Billiken 
is a tribute to the merry, wholesome face 
of this little boy. 

Billiken is five and a half. He has light 
hair and gray eyes which twinkle with sup- 
pressed merriment. Heis, asthe agent who 
has been in charge says, healthy, hearty, 
fat and funny—a bundle of happiness. 

Billiken has no mother. She died about 
a year ago. As there were four other chil- 
dren the father resigned Billiken. He was a sorrowful 
little fellow at the time of parting, but the child heart is 
elastic and his sunny nature soon asserted itself. He has 
been to kindergarten and likes it. In fact he likes going 
anywhere and doing anything, for he is of intensely active 
disposition, and he always smiles—that is his best recom- 
mendation—for who would not want that cheerful, radiant little 
fellow—a veritable bit of sunshine to the home that secures 
him? Itis preferred that he be placed in Pennsylvania. 
For further information address Child-Rescue Department, 
care of THE DELINEATOR. 


THESE CHILDREN 
NEED HOMES 
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~ Billiken 


Malcolm 
Ta chubby little fel- 


low came into the 

world April, 1906. 
He is both fatherless and 
motherless, the victim of 
two accidents. The father 
was killed at his work in a 
Western factory two years 
ago, leaving his wife and 
two small boys almost des- 
titute. The plucky little 
woman shouldered her burden bravely, came East and se- 
cured employment in a factory in New Jersey, doing her 
best to support herself and the two children, One night, 
while crossing the railroad upon her way home from work, 
she was struck by a train and instantly killed; so that Mal- 
colm and his brother were left alone in the world. 

It would be difficult to find a greater tragedy thanthis. In 
three short years the lives of two young people cut short by 
the carelessness of man; two babies left to the mercy of 
the world. Fortunately the little ones were kindly cared for 
and, soon after the death of the mother, Malcolm was placed 
in a temporary home. 

It is too early to prophesy his future, but he gives promise 
of a good all-round development. He is perfectly healthy 
and normal in every respect. 

He is a sunny, even-tempered, affectionate little boy, 
orphaned ina singularly patheticmanner. He needsa home 
at once and will well repay affection and care. He may be 
placed anywhere, but preferably in New Jersey or Delaware. 
For further information address Child-Res- 
cue Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 
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Malcolm 


Lucille and Louis 


UCILLE is eleven and Louis is seven. 
[- They are from the blue-grass region, 
the beautiful State of Kentucky. 
Deserted by their father, they have been 
tenderly cared for by their mother until ill- 
health and poverty forced her to resign 


them. They are devoted to each other and 
are refined, intelligent, sweet-tempered 
children. 


Lucille attends school regularly. She 
is in the fourth grade and her reports 
are excellent. Although Louis is seven, 
he is just starting upon his school life, as lack of sufficient 
nourishment made it wiser to keep him away until he had 
regained his full strength. Now he is ready to tackle his 
studies like a man. Both have very dark-brown hair and 
brown eyes—and both are musically inclined. It is desired 
that they be placed together in a family home, indeed it 
would be cruel to separate them, as there is an unusually 
strung bond of affection uniting them. They may be 
placed in any desirable home that is offered. For further 
information address Child- Rescue Department, care of 
THE DELINEATOR. 
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THE NATIONAL CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE 


Suggestions for Work for New Members 


HE response to the first suggestion offered 
~ to League members has been a hearty 
one. New members are being added to 
the League every day. Still itis far from 
large enough to accomplish all that is de- 
sired. The suggestion which was given 
last month, ‘‘Get new members,’’ is a 
permanent one and can not be too often reiterated. 

This month we offer to League members a second sug- 
gestion—one of equal value. 

The success of any campaign depends, in some measure, 
upon the publicity attending it. You can further that pub- 
licity. Visit the editor of your local newspaper, of your 





Sec. CHILD-RESCUE 

LEAGUE: 

Please add my name 
to your list of members 
of the Child-Rescue 
League. I am heartily 
in sympathy with your 
aims and hope the time 
will come when every 
child born will have its 
birthright of loving care 
in a real home. 

I understand that.this 
League is for the purpose 
of rescuing ‘‘normal”’ 
children. Very good. 
But what about the chil- 
dren who are not rormal 
—who through no fault 
of their own, are blind, 
or deaf, or crippled, and 
whom, therefore, nobody wants to adopt? Don’t they 
need love and home and appreciation just as much 
as, or evcn more than, the others? 

I may be pardoned a special interest in such chil- 
dren, since I who write this have been stone deaf ever 
since I was ten years old, and know what it means toa 
child. Very sincerely, 

Mrs. C. F., Mass. 


Sec. CHILD-Rescue LEAGUE: 
I shall be delighted to have my name enrolled as a 
member of the Child-Rescue League. 
Yours sincerely, 
Dr. J. M. M., Cal. 


SEC. Cuitp-Rescue LEAGUE: 

I wish to be a member of your Child-Rescue League. 
I am very interested in the Child-Rescue Campaign, 
because I adopted four children, two boys and two 
girls, I had the misfortune to lose one boy at seven- 
tecn ycars, and one girl is married, but I have two little 
ones at home, one boy of eight and a girl of seven. 
They were only two and three years old when I adopt- 
edthem. The little girl came from an orphan asylum 
of New York, and the little boy from Kansas City, and 
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Lucille and Louis 


Sunday-school magazine, or of any similar publication, and 
ask him to use excerpts of DELINEATOR Child-Rescue ma- 
terial to awaken local sentiment. If your editor agrees to 
cooperate with the League, and if you will send us his name 
and that of his paper, we will see that he receives advance 
notes upon all material to be published. Thisis an exceed- 
ingly practical suggestion and should bring immediate results 
to the work. If you succeed and your local paper uses items 
favoring the work of Child-Rescue, clip them and forward 
them to THE DELINEATOR as a report of progress, and the re- 
sults will be printed in these columns. Enlist your editor as a 
new member and get him into active service. There is no bet- 
ter way of furthering the work of the Child-Rescue League. 


both are very intelligent 
and good-natured. They 
do not know they are 

_ orphaned, and I don’t 
think they ever will 
know the difference. I 
raised them with great 
affection, because I know 
that affection and the 
mother - love for a child 
are the very bread of the 
soul. 

Now I am interested 
in Katherine and would 
like to have some intor- 
mation about her. I will 
give her a good home 
and good education. I 
am Truly yours, 

Mrs. R. C., Kan. 


Sec. CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE: 
I wish to enter my name as a member of the Child- 
Rescue League. Yours truly, 
Dr. E. A. C., Iowa. 


Sec. CuHitp-RescugE LEAGUE: 

Kindly enroll me as a member of your National 
Child-Rescue League. 1 have been much interested 
in your grand work since it began. I hope the time 
may come when the institution will be simply for 
emergency cases, and that no child will be kept in there 
for any great length of time. Sincerely, 

Mrs. F. E. McC., Pa. 


Sec. CuHitp-RescuE LEAGUE: 

Please allow an old subscriber of Tue DELINEATOR 
to offer best wishes for your noble work in saving the 
little children and finding homes forthem. I want to 
join the Child-Rescue League. Please send me certifi- 
cate of membership. I will take pleasure in helping 
in any way I can. I am a lover of little children. 
Wishing success in your good work, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. R. H. H., Va. 


THE FIRST CHILD-RESCUE MISSION 


A Sermon Preached at the First Methodist Episcopai Church of Manchester, Illinois 


By the REV. SIMEON R. RENO 


“ Take this child away and nurse it for me and I will give 


thee thy wages.” 


occasion for it is brought home to them. 
The privation, suffering and wrong in- 
cident to this life appeal to the humdn 
: soul and compassion of men. That pity 
and compassion spring from affection, 
and it” is something beautiful to behold, 
especially when the peril of a child elicits it. 

In this second chapter of Exodus and its ten short verses 
we have a beautiful story, so artless that its very simplicity 
seizes the heart with a tenderness not soon forgotten. Here 
are tragedy and comedy, romance and reality; a pathos to 
melt the most obdurate heart, a compassion to move the 
dullest eye to tears, and a triumph to move the most stupid 
to laughter and rejoicing. The strategy of the mother is 
such that a commander of men and armies would not pass 
by unnoticed. How the very soul of this mother must 
have revolted at the injustice of the king’s decree, ‘‘Every 
son that is born ye shall cast into the river!"’ 

With mother-like affection and devotion she looked down 
into the innocent face of her baby boy and saw that he was a 
‘* goodly child.’’ Stephen, the first Christian martyr, re- 
hearsing the story of the bondage before the council, said he 
was ‘‘exceeding fair.’’ Or, as a literal rendering of the 
text, ‘‘Astetos to Theo,’’ would read, ‘‘Fair before God’’; 
and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says he was ‘‘a 
proper child.’’ But it all leads to the same general conclu- 
sion—he was a beautiful child, and no one was more cognizant 
of it than the devoted mother. 

Is not that what every mother with a normal and natural 
affection sees in her own offspring? 

Ah! the pity of it when a mother is so unnatural in her 
affection that she sees not sweetness, innocence and love in 
the child of her own bosom! But not only does this mother 
see sweetness and love in her child,—she is gifted with a 
superior adroitness and an intuition that outwits the diabol- 
ical decree of the king. How deftly, how quickly and 
tenderly the hands of Jochebed strive to devise a means of 
safety for her imperiled child! A mother’s true affection is 
akin to genius. ‘‘Necessity is the mother of invention.’’ 
Love and devotion find a way where there is none, laugh at 
peril, and weep only when human strength and endurance 
are exhausted. 

The ark of bulrushes, asimple but effective device, is com- 
mitted to the waters of the Nile. In that ark is the child, 
flower of mother-love and an emperor in embryo. Stand- 
ing ‘‘afar off’’ the sister comes day after day to see what 
will happen. She knows that something is to happen, and 
she is there to supplement the painstaking affection of the 
mother with the painstaking watchfulness of the sister. Did 
ever Heaven smile more benignly or the vigils of the sky 
‘bend more adoringly upon an earth-scene? Who can hear 
the wail of a child and remain unmoved? The princess 
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comes down to the secluded place where she is used to bathe, 
and ‘‘ behold the babe wept,’’ and the princess ‘‘ had com- 
passion.’’ If the father-king is cruel, the daughter shares 
not in that cruelty! 

This is not the only instance in the history of a royal family 
wherein some member of the family with true affection and 
interest dulls the keenly pointed and feathered arrows of 
royal decrees. Someone cares. Some one is always will- 
ing to stand in the place of peril, that higher values may 
obtain. Some one is always willing to interpose his life 
between the instrument of cruelty and its object. Thus a 
child is saved, a boy is rescued, a man is spared, and a 
lifetime of service is preserved to the world in usefulness. 

St. James has given utterance to a deep ethical and phil- 
anthropical principle when he declares that ‘‘he that con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death and shall hide a multitude of sins.’’ In every 
child are the possibilities of sainthood or demonhood! He 
who saves the child prevents demonhood, saves a soul from 
death, but does infinitely more—saves a whole lifetime to use- 
fulness and service. Saving the child, therefore, is a com- 
bination of mercy and help, usefulness and patriotism, love 
and charity, that will put the community, the nation, the ages 
to come, under the deepest obligation to the one who has 
been the means in rescuing, saving and training that child. 

In his fifteenth year a Virginia youth felt the kindlings of 
war in his soul. France and Spain were about to enter into 
an alliance against England. This youth, fecling that Eng- 
land was his mother-country, offered himself in service to 
the commander of a British ship-of-war that lay anchored 
near his home. He was given the rank of midshipman and 
soon had his baggage aship, but when he went to bid his 
mother good-by she wept bitterly. This boy could not en- 
dure to be the cause of her grief. Thus she saved the 
whole lifetime of her boy for the new republic and trained 
him for the little struggling band of colonists. That boy 
was George Washington, who became ‘‘first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ 

A mother was dying. She drew her nine-year-old boy to 
her bedside and said, ‘‘My child, I am going todie. I want 
you always to be a good boy. I feel that God has a great 
work for you to do, and that you will some day be a blessing 
to your country.’’ 

That lad received a baptism of dying affection from his 
mother that made him strong in all his after years! He 
grew to manhood, and when the new republic founded by 
Washington and his brave compatriots was in peril, and he 
was Called upon to pilot the ship of state over the troubled 
waters, he did it in a manner that has earned for him the 
gratitude of struggling and oppressed humanity for all time 
tocome. He was another Moses come to deliver his people. 
That boy, that man, that patriot, was Abraham Lincoln. 

(Continued on page 295) 
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“\( %) ROM her seat at the 
§ head of the table, Kath- 
leen sat watching her 
husband with ill - dis- 
guised impatience as he 
finished his supper. 

“Ye’ll be late for yer 
work, if ye don’t make haste,” she said 
at last, anxiously. 

“There's no hurry, alanna,’’ Shawn 
responded indulgently. In a moment 
or two, his meal finished, he rose leisure- 
ly, took down his coat from its peg be- 
hind the door, saw to the priming of his 
pipe, and when he was ready to leave 
approached Kathleen. 

‘‘Ye won't be goin’ out to-night, ma- 
vourneen,” he said persuasively. 

‘“‘Haven’t I got to look for the child?” 
she responded, ‘‘an’ I declare to gond- 
ness it ‘twill soon be too dark to see a 
stim!” Her voice rose into open impa- 
tience at his loitering. 

Shawn sighed, picked up the news- 
paper package containing his lunch, and 
tramped down the stairs. A few steps 
from the entrance he halted, and imme- 
diately afterwards Kathleen came out, 
her shawl about her head, and hastened 
away in an opposite direction. Shawn 
watched her till she was out of sight, 
then, having made the sign of the cross, 
he resumed his steps murmuring—— 

“May the Blessed Virgin protect the 
crature this night.” 

For many years now this same thing 
had occurred. Every day at dusk, Kath- 
leen would grow uneasy and urge Shawn 
to make haste to his work. <And always 
he waited unseen until she came out, then 
consigning her to the care of the Virgin, 
went off to his dutics as night-watchman 
at one of the big factories, while Kath- 
leen wandered about the darkening 
streets, searching or the little boy she 
had lost so many years ago. 

It had been at dusk that she had lost 
him, all in a moment, out of her arms, 
just as she was running around for a 
friendly gossip with a neighbor. From 
the moment that the terrified horses 
had come dashing down upon them, 
time had not been for Kathleen. Twen- 
ty years afterward, divided by thou- 
sands of miles of sea and land from the 
place where little Johneen had “got 
away on her,” every day when the light 
was beginning to fade, she went to look 
for him with a never-failing faith that 
at the next turn she would find him. 
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And when the turn of the street was 
reached, and still no sign of him, she 
would go on undismayed to the next. 

‘‘For he was that terrible smart at the 
crawlin’ he’d be out o’ yer sight in the 
wink of an eye, he would so,”’ she would 
say to herself with a happy pride. 

Of late, however, she had scarcely 
looked for him in the streets at all. 
Every two weeks Shawn had a night 
free of duty, and on those nights he al- 
ways accompanied Kathleen in her wan- 
derings about the streets. On one of 
these occasions they passed a large build- 
ing standing well back from the street. 
The many lighted windows attracted 
Kathleen’s attention. 

“They must be terrible rich people 
to live in such a big house,’’ she said. 

‘**No one don't live there at all, agra,”’ 
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Every day she went out to look for him 


Shawn told her. ‘‘It’s a home for ba- 
bies—the babies that they pick up on 
the streets and places.”’ 

Kathleen stopped before the gate and 
looked at the house attentively. Pres- 
ently, in a casual voice, she suggested 
that they should go home. 

For now she knew where little John- 
een had got to. ‘‘Babies that they pick 
up in the strects.”” It had never oc- 
curred to her before that he might have 
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been picked up. But after all, now 
that the idea was put into her head, she 
deemed it the most natural thing in the 
world that some one should have picked 
him up and that that some one should 
want to keep him. For who could re- 
sist him, with his wide, friendly smile, 
showing the four little teeth that were 
whiter than pearls, and the eyes of him 
like blue stars, and the little bewitching 
rings of golden hair? Oh, she had been 
a silly not to have thought of that before! 

Shawn was happy because Kathleen 
had this night given up the quest so 
early. 

“P’r'aps, plaise God, the notion ‘ill 
soon lave her altogether, the crature!’’ 
he said to himself hopefully. 

The next night Kathleen went straight 
to the Foundlings’ Home, and, after 
opening the heavy outer door, went in. 
The inner door, through the glass panels 
of which she could see a wide, lighted 
hall, did not yield to her hand, however. 
As she stood peering through the glass, 
a maid came through one of the doors 
opening off the hall, and turned toward 
the staircase. Kathleen rapped upon 
the glass; the girl turned and after an in- 
stant’s hesitation came to the door 
which she opened a few inches, saying 
sharply. ‘‘What d’ you want? Why 
don’t you ring the bell?” 

“Shure, I only came for me little 
Johneen,’”’ Kathleen said, somewhat 
abashed by this reception. ‘‘I’ll jus’ take 
him wid me now an’ go.”’ 

The girl stared. ‘1 don’t know what 
you mean,” she said. 

“T want me little Johneen,” Kath- 
leen’s voice was persuasive. ‘I jus’ lost 
him a minit ago,” she explained. 

The maid tossed a pert head. “I 
don’t know nothin’ about yer Ittle 
Johnny. Ye’ll have to see the matron.” 
Closing the door in Kathleen’s face, she 
went into the room out of which she had 
come, to reappear in a moment followed 
by a stout woman, wearing a cap. 

‘‘She says she’s lost some one, and she 
wants ’im,”’ the girl explained when the 
door was once more opened. 

“Yes,’’ put in Kathleen eagerly, ‘‘me 
little Johneen. He jus’ crawled away 
out o’ me sight a minit ago. Ye can’t 
take yer eyes off him but he’s gone, since 
he took to the creepin’.’”” Her smile was 
proud, despite its deprecation. ‘But 
I'll jus’ be takin’ him home along wid 
me now, ma’am.” 
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“Where did you get him?” he raked huskily 


‘‘T don’t understand,’’ said the matron. 

“It’s me little Johneen I want. I lost 
him a minit ago.’’ Kathleen’s voice ex- 
pressed a gentle impatience at this in- 
ability to understand her. ‘An’ I’m 
told ye take babies that ye find in the 
street.” 

“This is the Foundling, but 

Then I’ll jus’ be takin’ little Johneen 
home along wid me,’’ Kathleen said 
confidently. 

The matron leaned forward and peer- 
ed out at her visitor, then she whispered 
to the girl, who disappeared. Kathleen 
stepped inside the open door. 

“I'll be takin’ him home wid me now 
ma’am,”’ she said with gentle insistence, 
and looked with tender eyes at the woman 
who wanted to be keeping little Johneen 
from her. She could not be angry 
with her for not wanting to give him 
up, but—— 

“It’s meself that can’t be doin’ wid- 
out him any longer, at all, at all,’’ she 
said apologetically. 

‘But we have so many babies here, 
and I don’t know which is yours,” the 
matron said indulgently. 

“There isn’t another child like him 
anywhere.,'’ Kathleen declared con- 
fidently. ‘‘Ye’d know him in a minit. 





|| He’s jus’ got the four teeth that’s white, 


and he’s always laughin’ friendly to 
every one, and the eyes av him is that 
big, an’ for all the world like stars!’ 
An expression of relief came over the 
matron’s face as a policeman entered. 

‘“‘She’s crazy, poor thing!’’ she said. 
Kathleen spent the night in a cell. 

In the morning Shawn, frantic, traced 
her, and appeared in the court when her 
name was called. 

“‘She’s only a little bit moithered in her 
head, yer honor’s worship,’’ he pleaded. 
‘Little Johneen, him she’s lookin’ 
for, was killed in her arms years an’ 
years ago; but she thinks he’s only 
crep’ away out of her sight, and that 


she'll find him any minit. But your 
honor’s worship, she wouldn’t hurt a 
fly, let alone do anybody any harm, an’ 
she’s as sensible as me and you in iv'ry- 
thing else.” 

‘You may take her home with you, 
but I'd advise you to keep her from wan- 
dering about the streets alone. You 
don’t know what may happen to her.” 

But how could Shawn keep her from 
wandering about the streets alone? He 
was no good for anything but night- 
watching since he had last his right 
hand. In the long, long hours, as he 
went his rounds he could only invoke 
for her the protection of the mother of 
Him who once had been a little child 
Irke Johneen. 

To-night as usual, Kathleen went 
Straight to the Foundling, but she did 
not make her usual demand for admit- 
tance by tapping upon the glass panels 
of the inner door. For a long time she 
stood peering wistfully in through the 
glass. Up till now she had not had any 
hard feeling towards the woman who 
wanted to keep little Johneen for her- 
self. She had only pitied her, because,. 
perhaps, she had no baby of her own, 
but now she began to resent his long de- 
tention. 

‘She has no right to be keepin’ him 
from me, and me wantin’ him so bad,”’ 
she said to herself. 

Presently the maid whom she had 
seen the first night came through the 
hall. At sight of the face pressed 
against the glass she put her head in 
through the partly opened door of what 
Kathleen knew to be the pigtnodls room, 
announcing shrilly 

“Here's that crazy woman again!” 

The matron came out. However sorry 
one might be for a poor woman whose 
mind had been unhinged by the loss of 
her baby, and for the big husband who 
had pleaded for the ‘‘crature,’’ those 
nightly recurring visits and insistent 
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demands for a baby that had no exi3t- 
ence was a trial of one’s patience. She 
opened the door a couple of inches. 

“T’ve come for me little Johneen, 
ma'am. I'll be takin’ him home wid 
me now,” Kathleen said in her usual 
formula, gently deprecating. 

‘My poor woman, your little boy isn't 
here. He's in heaven long ago—years 
and years ago; he died and went to 
heaven. Don’t you understand? It’s 
no use your coming here. He's not 
here; he’s a bright angel in heaven.” 

‘‘Heaven!”” said Kathleen vaguely, 
and then, pleadingly, ‘If you'll jus’ be 
lettin’ me in, ma’‘am, I'll be gettin’ him 
widout any trouble. He'll be wanting 
his mother mebbe, and I can’t be doin’ 
widout him any longer.” 

‘Your baby isn’t here. It’s no use 
your coming here. You'll never find 
him. Now you'd better be going home, 
and don’t come any more, or you may 
be getting yourself locked up again.” 

Kathleen retreated down the steps. 
Usually she went straight home after 
cach repulse, but now her steps did not 
turn in that direction. Instead, she 
crossed the street, and from the shadow 
of a doorway watched the institution. 
And as she watched a swift, fierce long- 
ing for little Johneen, compared to which 
her normal longing was as nothing, 
sprang up in her heart. The pity she 
had felt for the woman who kept him 
from her because of his eminent desira- 
bility was swept away in a rush of anger 
at the tenacity of her hold upon him. 
Kathleen knew where she kept him. 
She had marked the door out of which 
the matron always came. Those two 
brightly lighted windows on the right 
of the entrance door were the windows 
of her room. Once or twice as she 
watched, a shadow passed across the 
blinds. Kathleen knew what was go- 
ing on within that lighted room. She 
would be undressing him now ready for 
bed, and when he was undressed, she 
would hold him on her lap naked, while 
she adored the little plump body that 
was dimpled all over the satin skin. 
And then she would check off the little 
pink toes, and tell of the ‘‘little pig that 
went to market” and “‘little pig that 
stayed at home,’”’ and then she would 
kiss the pink toes one by one and make 
believe she was going to eat them, while 
Johneen would laugh and crow and gur- 
gle with delight, and his eyes would be 
more like stars than ever. In the dark- 
ness Kathleen's eyes gleamed till they, 
too, were like stars at the remembrance. 
She would not let her have him any 
longer. She wanted to kiss the little 
pink toes and feel the satin skin and 
hear the delighted crows. It was so 
long, so long, since she had played with 
Johneen at bedtime! 

‘I'll go over, an’ when she comes to 
the door, I'll go in. I'll push in for all 
the weeny bit she opens it. I'll not go 
home the night widout him,’’ Kathleen 
said to herself. 

She crossed the road. Something 
had gone wrong with the electric light. 
The street lamps, as well as the lamp 


hanging before the entrance, had for 
some time been in darkness. But as 
she passed in through the gate the hght 
sprang up again. Half-way up the 
flight of steps that led to the door a 
sound came to her ears, an arresting 
sound. Pausing, she listened, and the 
sound came again—the crow of a baby. 
Kathleen leaned over the rail, and there 
beside the steps, lying in a box, securely 
wrapped up, and smiling at her with 
eyes like stars, was Johneen! 


When Shawn pushed open his door 
about eight o'clock the next morning, 
he stood transfixed upon the threshold. 
Had the world in which he had largely 
lived for so many years become real? 
The table was laid for breakfast, Kath- 
leen busy at the stove, and facing him, 
fastened in a high-chair, was a baby 
who showed four little pearly teeth in a 
friendly smile at the big man in the door- 
way, whose golden flutt of hair and blue 
eyes, and even the little blue-and-white 
spotted dress were all identical with 
what he remembered of the little son 
whose image had never faded from his 
heart. 

The baby lifted his tin plate and 
brought it down on the table of the 
high-chair with a crash and crowed joy- 
ously in welcome. Kathleen turned, 
Kathleen grown young in a night, with 
eyes as blue and shining as the baby’s, 
eyes from which the slightly vacant 
look that had been the only sign of her 
affliction had forever fied. 

Shawn’s face was haggard as he step- 
ped into the room. The fear that had 
haunted him vaguely for many years 
had taken form. Kathleen must have 
stolen the baby; she would be taken 
from him and locked up. 

“Where did you get him?” he asked 
huskily. 

‘Where I knew he was,” she respond- 
ed. ‘An’, mind you, she was that cute 
she wouldn’t let on she had him, and 
‘stid o’ lettin’ me in to get him she put 
him out in a box. He might ’a caught 
his death o’ cold. There’s the duds 
she dressed him in!’’ She cast a scorn- 
ful glance at a small heap of clothes in 
the corner. 

Kathleen had never learned to read, 
but Shawn, since coming to the New 
World, had. Picking up the discarded 
clothes, he saw a slip of paper pinned 
on to the outer garment. With difficul- 
ty he spelled out the writing: 

‘for gods sak be kindd to my litel babby 
i cant kepp him no longer his nam is jonny.” 

Shawn looked up presently with a 
great content. Kathleen was speaking 
with a delicious sharpness. | 

“D’ye hear me talkin’ to ye? You’r 
to bring home some boards an’ make a 
gate to keep himin. I don’t want him 
to be rowlin’ down the stairs and brakin’ 
his bones.” 

‘T’ll be doin’ it jus’ as soon as I ait a 
bite,’””’ Shawn said, “but by an’ by, 
plaise God, we'll be gettin’ a little place 
out in the country, where he can rowl 
on the (green grass widout brakin’ his 
bones.” 


SLEEVES AND THE WOMAN 


(Continued from page 158) 


I am sorry that the French cou- 
turiers have not shown equal discre- 
tion in other matters besides the new 
sleeves. Their latest attempt at pub- 
licity has been in the Androgyne, or 
trouser dress, that they would endeavor 
to make a credulous public believe was 
being worn in Paris. These skirts are 
very much on the order of an apronless | 
divided riding-skirt. They are made of 
broadcloth and are in all respects the | 
most clumsy, hideous, unwomanly type 
of dress that one could imagine. They 
are really not worthy of serious com- 
mentor notice. Isimply mention them 
as a bit of Parisian gossip, because they 
have been a good deal talked of abroad. 
There are other subjects, however, far 
more interesting and important. 
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I find the midwinter tailor costume is 
for the most part made of coarse serge, 
cheviot, English tweeds and corduroys. 
There are three new colors much seen in 
street suits—aconite, a new and softer 
shade of Saxe, lic de vin, a dregs-of- 
wine shade in dull brownish-red that is | 
particularly effective in corduroy, and | 
a bright red currant color that has ; 
very young, cheerful look. 

I saw a very pretty suit to-day in a 
warm-toned tobacco-brown worn by a 
red-haired beauty who carried off the 
color to perfection. The coat was a 
squarely cut, straight-backed garment 
seamed to the shoulder in front and 
back. The coat suggests anything ap- 
proaching a fit so slightly that the lay 
mind might have fancied that the seams 
could be dispensed with altogether. 
But I was told by a well-known tailor 
that, slight as the fitting is, it is sufficient 
to give the coata most graceful, pleasing 
appearance on the figure. As to further 
details the coat had a narrow shawl col- 
lar and square patch pockets of moiré. 


ce 


I saw another good suit of a more im- 
portant character in the new cannele 
or cinnamon-bark red. The back was 
quite the slabbiest of all the slab-backs 
I have seen this year, and also the most 
graceful. It had the high Consulat col- 
lar and the new fronts sharply cut away 
from the bust downward. The entire 
coat was braided in a design of maple 
leaves done in the same color, producing 
a most somber autumnal effect that was 
quite distinguished. The skirt was in 
four pieces with the high waistline and a 
slight train. Around the bottom of the 
skirt one found a repetition of the braid- 
ing on the coat, but with the leaves 
massed in a freer, less conventional! 
manner, with a suggestion of motion in| 
them as if they were being hurried on 
their way bya blast of Winterwind. The 
variation was perhaps open to criticism, 
but I found it particularly pleasing. 





+ 
~ 
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Baoiteme ee VE 


Two Silk Gowns instead of One 


Every Time you decide to havea New Silk 
Gown you can have 7WO instead of 
ONE — if you make it of Suesine Silk. 


This fs how you do ft:—Suesine Silk costs but 47%c per yard. That {s less than half 
the price of yood China silk. So, for the price of a single gown you can get two. And 
in addition each gown of Suesine Silk will wear far longer than if China silk had been 
used. China silk is a delicate fabric and will not withstand much wear. In order to 
ake Suesine Silk strong and durable we weave into it a few strands of soft, firm, Egyp 
tian cotton, giving it a durability three or four times as great as China silk. Thus the 
money you spend for Suesine Silk secures not only two dresses in place of one, butthey 
also have far superior wearing qualities. 

lo show you what Suesine Silk is like and the wonderfully brilliant and delicate 
colors suitable for negligee, house, street, carriage, calling and evening gowns of 
every description, 


we will send you, absolutely free, thirty-one samples 
of Suesine Silk—more than 285 square inches altogether 
—three times the size of a page in this magazine. 


We ask only, that, when writing for these free samples, you will mention the name 
of your regular dry goods dealer, and say whether he sells Suesine Silk or not. Please 
be sure to give that information in writing to us. 

See the new shades of Mulberry, Sapphire, Wistaria, Peacock, Taupe, Lobster, 
Catawba and Emerald. These are the shades so many women of fashion demand- 
bright, beautiful, entirely new and not easy to get in silks that sell for so little as 
Suesine. 

If your dealer hasn't Suesine Silk—with the name on the selvedge—don’t be talked 
into buying a substitute or you will be sorry. Suesine Silk has tempted scores of stores 
to offer cheap flimsy stuffs masquerading and trading on the reputation of Suesine, 
these imitations are adulterated with tin, glue and iron dust which make them quickly 
fall into pleces—don't be coaxed or persuaded into buying them, for you will surely 
regret it if you do, Insist upon the genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge ofcvery yard. The fact that we stampthe name on every yard 
of Suesine Silk proves we are certain Suesine will please you. 

If your dealer has not Suesine Silk, do nut accept the cheap and disappointing substi- 
tutes that may be offered to you. Write to us (mentioning your dealer's name and ad- 
dress) and we will make it easy for you to examine and buy Suesine Silk—as easy as if 
you Stood at the counter. We do not sell Suesine Silk except to dealers—but if we cannot 





send you the name and address of a dealer in your city who has Suesine Silk, you may 
send us the money—47'4c a yard—and we will see that your order is filled by a reliable . 
house. Suesine Silk will thus cost you no more than if you bought at a store in your own i , — 
city. Write Dept. B for the samples today, NOW. ‘aa Te - 2? | 
e Y576-2577. Sapphire-blue Suesine Silk de- 
Bedford Mills Dept. B, 8 to 14 W. 3rd St., veloped this quae skirt and artistic waist 
, New York City. decoration worn over a dainty guimpe. For 


! s ; : a this skirt use 7% yards (83.46) with 14 yard 
Always, when writing, 6¢ sure to mention the name and address of your Dealer, (est) for waist decoration, In medium size. 


and say whether or not he selis Suesine. nd Butterick Patterns No. 2676 and No. 2677. 





From Top to Toe 


GUARANTEED no' orton 











EVERWEAR 
is known everywhere 
as the hose for wear, fit, style _ 
and comfort—“‘the hose with ™ : = ob 
ee size toa DOX, solid or assorted colors as 
Pest rows peck eam desired. Egyptian cotton, two weights, 
4 nd this guarantee means $0 light and medium—$1.50 a box— 
thing. Here it is: eer soe aoee ion white feet, > 
New hose will be given free forany one, | #tee! gray, light and dark tan. Silk Lisle— 
or all, of six pairs that shows a hole,riportear, $3.00 a box. Colors, black, blue, light and 
within six months from date of purchase. dark gray, tan, champagne, green and burgundy. 
And Everwear is made to live the life of this Bes Sadlod—tn beenia f'G viies cole: can’ tab to 
guarantee—to retain its shape and hold its color | a box, solid or assorted colors at desired, Egyptian 
—to give absolute satisfaction in every way. cotton—$2.00 a box—colors, black, black with white 


We give you proof of this by the fact that there SS ee ae weight—$3.00 a box, 
are more pairs of Everwear Hosiery sold today : 


and there are fewer pairs returned than any guar- 
nateed hosiery on the market. 
Prove the goodness of Everwear yourself. Read the de- 
scriptions below. Order six pairs from your dealer today, or 
= 9 sell yo anaes ree trial wat $2 seatantee, 
or Z) cents. e hasntt , we will send t express 
paid to any part of the United States. HOS i ERY 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY. CO. | For Men and Women 


at your home. For a limited time we will give free, for 
advertising purposes, 96 music lessons for beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils on either Plano, Organ, Bunjo, Guitar, 


Cornet, Sight Singing, Violin or Mandolin (your ex- 
pense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is small). We teach by mall only and guarantee success. 
Established 1896. Hundreds write: ‘Wish I had heard of your school before.” Write to-day for booklet, testimonials and 
free tuitlon blank, Address: U. & SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 6, 886 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. 







DESCRIPTIONS 


Everwear for Men—in 
boxes of 6 pairs only, one 
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-alth- 


IndZ 


YES: States 


Government 
Says: 


“‘Benzoate of Soda (in foods) is highly objec- 
tionable and produces a very serious disturb- 
ance of the metabolic functions attended with 
injury to digestion and health. 















Also : “There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the 
data which have been presented and that is that in 
the interests of health both benzoic acid and benzoate 
of soda should be excluded from food products.’’ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908. 
As to the character of Benzoate of Soda as a food substance, the 
Government says : 
The evidence ‘‘points so strongly to the POISONOUS 
properties of preservatives that their use as a class 


should, under the act, be inhibited in foods and food 
products. ’* 
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What Benzoate of Soda Is! 


A powerful chemical anti-ferment—tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. 
Benzoate of Soda is a coal tar product. It cannot be classed as a food. 
It is not a form of baking soda, as many believe. 


Why Benzoate of Soda Is Used! 


Benzoate of Soda permits the use of inferior raw materials which 
cannot be made into food under ordinary treatment. Its presence too often 
indicates positive unwholesomeness or unsanitary preparation, or both—the 
= of a you would not care to eat if you could see it made and what it is 
made of. 


Examine All Food Labels Carefully! 


The Government authorities require that when a food contains Benzoate 
of Soda it shall be so labeled. Do not be deceived. This labeling is always 
obscure and in fine type. You will need to look closely for the statement: 
“‘Contains one-tenth of one per cent Benzoate of Soda.” 


HEINZ 
5 


i Varieties 
Pure Food Products 


Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda 


Only the finest selection of fresh materials——whether fruit, vegetable or 
seasoning—are used in Heinz 57 Varieties. The methods by which these are 
prepared are as cleanly, as thorough, as painstaking as 40 years’ experience 
can make them. Our workers are ah 2 uniformed; our 
model kitchens are sunny, well ventilated, well kept. 
Matenals, methods and surroundings of the Heinz type need 


no drugs, no chemicals, no adulterants. _ 











Our doors are always open. The public is free 
to come and go at all hours, 30,000 visitors 
registering last year. How many other food 
establishments do you know of that follow 
the open door policy? Let us send booklet. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., New York—Pittsburgh—Chicago—London. 
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_ Taleum 


4p ‘septine 


When a woman will actually bring 
back an empty talcum box to the store, 
unwrap it and say, ‘‘I want this very 
same powder,’” it proves she found some 
effect from Napoleon Lilac Toilet Powder 
which no other powder gives. 


Did you ever find a talcum powder 
so much better than others that vou 
would do this? Women who never be- 
fore heard of Aseptine, the great modern 
antiseptic, notice the difference at once. 
They find that the soft, cool powder 
allays irritation quickly. It is healing 
toa baby’s tender skin and prevents 
soreness from returning. (Aseptine is 
-harmless, except to destroy skin en- 
emies.) Above all, it is First Aid to 
the injured complexion. 


NAPOLEON 


LILAC TOILET POWDER 


always safeguards and protects your com- 
plexion, especially while out in the sun, 
wind or cold. You should get a box 
and begin foday to protect your skin. 
When once you see the effect you will 
prefer it to ordinary talcum powders. 
For sale at leading drygoods and depart- 
ment stores. 


The 





complete Napoleon Aids to 
Beauty include Napoleon Creme de 
France, a non-greasy beautifier. A dis- 
appearing cream tor day use or for oily 
skins. It contains Aseptine and, there- 
fore, always keeps pure white and fresh. 

Napoleon Aseptine Rose Cream—a 
scientific cold cream—just what you 
need at night for dry skin or a thin 
face to restore roundness and softness. 
Delicately fragrant as a tresh white rose, 


Send for our handsome book- 
let, “*The Sleeping Beauty 
in Every Woman.” It will 
awaken you and aid you per- 
sonally by suggestions as no 
other book you ever read. 
Full of beauty hints and 
authoritative. A sample of 
Napoleon Lilac Toilet Pow- 
der will be included. 


THE NAPOLEON PHAR- 
MACAL CO., Dept. 11, 





THE BH. B. CLAFLIN CO. MM) ri 
Wholesale Distributors 1 
NEW YORK :: PARIS 
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Now with (DIMPLE EXERCISES THAT PRO- 


MOTE BEAUTY * 


By MILLICENT MARVIN 


OY ERY woman can pos- 

se sess a supple, agile body 
under perfect control, 
by pursuing twice daily 
the following simple 
little exercises. As in 
the accomplishment of 
any object which is really worth while, 
the rules herein given must be followed 
relentlessly, nothing but actual sickness 
being perm tted to interfere with the 
daily regime. 

The first essential is to learn to stand 
properly, with the head erect and the 
shoulders flat, not pressed backward. 
To acquire this, balance an object on the 
head, in imitation of the peasant woman, 
and stand against a solid wall, the heels, 
trunk and back of the head touching it. 
When you feel that you are ‘‘in posi- 
tion,’’ step forward, retaining the ob- 
ject (it may be anything—a small pillow 
or a weight) upon the head. 

Now raise the heels slowly, pressing 
the floor with the toes; repeat this ten 
times. Now hold the arms flat against 
the sides, bend the knees and lower the 
body toward the heels without actually 
touching them; raise the body slowly, 
keeping the back straight and upright 
(otherwise the object will fall off your 
head), and not allowing the hands to 
touch the floor. Repeat ten times. 

Next, fill the lungs full of fresh air; 
hold it, and with the body and head 
erect, raise one arm forcibly above the 
head while the other is held close to the 
side; lower the raised arm, and, while so 
doing, raise the other. Continue vigor- 
ously this alternate movement (aiding 
yourself in the erect posture with the 
object upon the head) until the air in 
the lungs must be expelled. Slowly 
refill the lungs and repeat. This is also 
excellent for the liver. 

To increase the breadth of 
the shoulders, to strengthen 
the lungs, and, by the way, 
to increase markedly the bust 
and to bury the collar-bone, 
assume the position which 
you have presumably ac- 
quired from the above move- 
ments; with the back straight 
and head erect, extend one 
arm so that, paralle! with the 
floor, the finger- 
tips will just 
touch the wall. 
Now move the 
feet an inch at a 





* Questions on beauty 
will be answered 
Mme. Marvin fa 
stamp is enclosed. 
















This will add to your bust measure 


time backward, and while keeping the 
legs and lower portion of the spine erect, 
stretch the arm and shoulder as the body 
retreats so as to keep the tips of the fin- 
gers continually in touch with the wall. 
Repeat these movements with the other 
arm and alternate ten times. 

Suspend a heavy weight from the 
ceiling until it is on a level with your 
waistline; lie flat upon your back on the 
floor beneath it, extend the arms stiffly 
close to the body and hold yourself in 
the same rigid fashion as though stand- 
ing erect. Now raise one leg from the 
hip only, taking the greatest precaution 
not to move the trunk a hair's breadth, 

and try to touch the suspended 
weight with the toes (it must 


be just beyond your reach); 
forcibly ex*end the leg in your 
efforts to reach the weight, but 
do not shift your body. Try 
this with the other leg, and 
alternate ten times. 

Now stand erect, heels close 
together and the hands rest- 


One’s height can be increased 





Good for muscles, arteries and nerves 


ing upon the hips; bend the body back- 
ward from the waist and lower the head 
as far down toward the floor as it will 
reach—do not move the feet or legs; 
slowly raise the trunk, and, when ercct, 
raise the arms straight above the head; 
now bring them and the trunk forward; 
again only from the hips, keeping the 
knees perfectly stiff, lower the trunk 
and arms until the finger-tips touch the 
floor. Slowly raise the body. 

Almost every muscle in the body is 
brought into play, more particularly 
those seldom used, at the base of the 
spine and nape of the neck; also, the 
great ligaments in these situations are 
put on the stretch. When the head is 
forcibly thrown backward, the muscles 
which comprise the ‘‘throat’’ and the 
deep-seated arteries and nerves in this 
region are given mechanical massage. 

These exercises should be taken daily, 
morning and night, in a well-aired room, 
preferably with a window wide open. 


Almost every muscle is brousht into play 
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Largest 

Selling 
Face Cream 
in the 


World 


Stands Between 
You and 


Your Enemy 







Father Time need never find you, 
nor prove a menace to your good looks, 
if you will only take the little time 
necessary to massage your face with 
Pompeian Cream. 

It is the natural preserver of natural 
beauty—the restorer of waning come- 
liness. Unlike cosmetics and “grease” 
creams, which are actually harmful to 
the skin, Pompeian brings back the nat- 
ural bloom of health and youth. It is 
not a cosmetic. It contains no grease and will not promote the growth of hair. 

It is rubbed into the pores and then rubbed out again, carrying with it all the 
dirt from the pores, leaving them clean and active. 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE CREAM 


Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 


Wrinkles and crow’s feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and 
double chins reduced by its use. Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin and the 
curves of cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the woman 
who has found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. Pompeian Massage Cream is the 


largest-selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. wo 
Free—Sample Jar and Book “ = 
This special sample jar affords a_ generous supply with ¥. 
which you can try out for yourself the wonderful pore- “p 
cleansing and beautifying qualities of Pompeian Massage é. — 
Cream. This sample jar is not for sale at the stores. The o 9 Prospect 
illustrated booklet is an invaluable guide for the proper _%.” St., Cleveland, 
care of the skin. Both free. Send 10c. in silver or - Ohio. 
stamps (only U.S. stamps accepted) to cover postage p Gentlonen: 


Enclosed find 10c. 
and mailing. to cover cost of post- 
/ ageand mailing. Please 

so. send me one copy of your 
@ . famous illustrated massage 


If your dealer does not keep It we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of Oe nA oped aaeple 
the cream, postpald, to any part of the world upon receipt of price. gf Jr of Pom Massage 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company, 99 Prospect St,, Cleveland, 0. 


Oe Name weaies to awlaveg wa Stemifene 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all whoare par- ». 
ticular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. Oo Address” cscs echcclnguadsneoucaciescs 
For sale by all dealers—asc. a cake; box of 3 cakes. b0¢. oe 












coX\ 7° 2 ae ee 6 Ses 
Vintage” Cake Fork jgeqeeonuenae 
The cake fork shown in illustration is an example of one of the 


beautiful 66 99 ‘* Slver Plate 

designsin IG47 ROGERS BROS. riot Wears.” 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be had to match. 

Sold by leading dealers. vin. 2 a 
Send for Catalogue “B-17” showing latest designs to aid in selection. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. (lerarsartovat Sirver Co., Successor.) 
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JACK FROST 
DISARMED! 


When the children come in 
from biting winter with frost- 
bitten hands or feet or chapped 
skin, apply 


VASELINE. 


CAMPHOR ICE 


It brings over night relief to all 
but the most serious of skin 
troubles and is the most effect- 
ive of all preparations for rough 
or irritated skins, chapped lips, 
cold sores, fever blisters, etc. 


You can buy tt anywhere in pure tin 
tubes or in convenient, flat, tin boxes. 
Vaseline Camphor Ice is only 
one of the 12 Vaseline Prep- 
arations that together make a 
complete and safe medicine 
chest. For each little ailment 
or accident prevalent in every 
household there is a_ special 
kind of Vaseline that is sos¢ 
effective and dest to use. Read 
thislist of Vaseline Preparations: 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline § Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream § Vaseline Camphor Ice 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 


Each one isa necessity. Their every- 
day usefulness will save you money 
in doctor's bills, not to mention pains 
and discomforts. 


Write for FREE BOOK TODAY 


All the Vaseline Preparations 
are described in our Vaseline 
Book,- which tells the special 
merits of each Vascline Prep- 
aration and gives directions for 
its proper use. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 


Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product . 


9 State Street, New York 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
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WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR BABY 


Part V. The Bottle-Fed Baby 


By LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, M.D. 


.SsS\EXT to mother’s milk, 
\\4 the best of all available 
4] foods for human infants 
| is cow's milk. I say 
\: “best,” but in this con- 
* nection the word is al- 
=a é most meaningless, for 
the difference between mother’s milk and 
cow’s milk is abysmal. The first is at 
once a perfect food and an efficient medi- 
cine, while the second is a very unsatis- 
factory food and no medicine at all. 
That is why a child fed at the breast, 
all other things being equal, has just 
about twice as many chances of grow- 
ing up healthy and sturdy as a child fed 
from a bottle. Bottle food, no matter 
how carefully it may be prepared, is in- 
evitably a mere substitute and, like all 
substitutes, it is likely to be dangerous. 

The chief superiority of mother’s milk 
lies in the fact that it contains all of the 
nutritive elements needed by the baby, 
in precisely the right proportions—and 
nothing else. It is easy enough to pre- 
pare an artificial food that contains one 
or more of these elements, but no man 
has yet invented one that contains all 
of them. Again, it 1s impossible to rid 
artificial foods of certain things whose 
presence in the infantile digestive tract 
causes trouble. Some of these things 
are merely superfluous, but others are 
often indistinguishable from pojsons. 

Saving only the milk sugars and the 
water, not one of the important con- 
stituents of mother’s milk is exactly 
duplicated in cow’s milk. Consider, 
for instance, the difference between the 
caseins of the two. To understand it, 
one must remember that a casein is 
made. up of proteids, and that proteids 
constitute the most important of all 
elements in human nourishment. The 
albumen found in the white of an egg is 
a proteid, and the lean part of meat is 
heavy with proteids. 





Well, all proteids, when they reach 
the stomach, begin to clot, just as the 
albumen in an egg coagulates when the 
egg is heated. The proteids in mother’s 
milk and in cow's milk clot in just this 
way, but what a difference in the man- 
ner of their clotting! Those of mother’s 
milk clot into fine flakes, which remain 
separate and are easily attacked by the 
secretions of the baby’s stomach, and so 
Start at once upon their metamorphosis 
into blood. But those of cow’s milk 
clot into large, tough lumps, with which 
the baby’s stomach struggles in vain. 

The result is that mother’s milk is di- 
gested easily and rapidly, while cow’s 
milk is digested only with difficulty, and 
sometimes not at all. This fact explains 
the frequent colics, vomiting, diarrhea 
and other forms of indigestion. 


4) 


GAIN, cow’s milk contains nearly 
three times as much casein, propor- 
tionately, as mother’s milk, and in con- 
sequence the child who ingests it undilu- 
ted is overfed. This helps to burden the 
harassed stomach and makes the dis- 
order more violent and more frequent. 
There are similar differences between 
all the other constituents of mother’s 
milk and cow’s milk, particularly the 
acids, but they are understandable only 
to physicians and chemists. More ap- 
parent and important is the fact that 
cow's milk, as it is received from the 
dairyman, is alive with a multitude of 
germs that are never found in mother’s 
milk. There is no doubt that, if the lat- 
ter were stored in vesaela and transport- 
ed long distances before being fed to 
babies, it would be just as bad, but 
every one knows that it is never ao stored 
and transported. It reaches the baby's 
stomach warm and fresh and without 
exposure to the air, and so it is always 
clean and pure. 





Insures healthful and 


‘| delicious food for every 
| home —— every day. 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


SAY Royal safeguards your food ee 
ie or Phosphate of Lime —injurious substanc 
Ss wed in the making of oealied cheap 


Absolutely 


Pure 
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The Effect 
of the New 


Style Gowns 
Depends on 
the Corset 


The new, Directoire gowns, with their 
clinging, close-fitting effects, demand a 
corset which will assure the straight- 
line features. This is accomplished 
by the new 


CORSETS 
The new R & G models guarantee every 
woman a fashionable figure with the “flat- 
hip,” long back, and medium or high-bust 
effec t, and every gown fitted over them 
will perfectly possess the long, slender, 
“Directoire” lines. $1 to $6. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 


R & G Renaissance Models, 
Price, $5. 


R & G CORSET CO., 





New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Special Offer 
for trial subscription 
2 Nos.) to our 
SEND 1 0 ° Modern Embroidery 
Catalog, 
and your choice of a largeand 
full size Webber Improved Trans- FREE 
fer Paper Pattern of the follow- 
ing ey OFFERS: 
Ofier No. 1: Shirt Waist Set Free! 
Offer No. 2: Corset Cover or Chemise Free! 
Offer No, 3: 17-in. Lazy Daisy Center Free! 
Offer No, 4: Nobby Sofa Pillow Top Free! 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass, Box D. 








<THE BEST*” NURSER 


ym eG > F i! . 
‘ m ASHY, 
soe a Thoroyghly 


cS 3 Nipple 
J Cannot Collapse. 
Prevents Wind-Colle 
and Rowel Trouble 
prrists, : “Ciingfast” Nipple, 25e. 
From us, t Safe delivery assured, 
THE GOTHAM CO., $82 Warren Street, New York 


Cleansed., 





1, 35¢. 
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When a cow is milked the milk takes 
up floating germs from the air through 
which it passes in its descent to the can, 
just as the rain-drops of a Summer show- 
er take up “‘the gay motes that dance 
along a sunbeam.’ These germs, find- 
ing the milk a fertile soil, begin to multi- 
ply at once and with enormous rapidity. 
According to some observers, the proc- 
ess begins within thirty seconds. If 

_the can is unclean, or has been washed 
with contaminated water, if the milk- 
man has dirty hands, or if the cow itself 
is infected with tuberculosis or any other 
infectious disease, other and more viru- 
lent germs reenforce those of the air, and 
before long the innocent-appearing can 
ol fresh milk is swarming with organisms. 


dm 


| I? is impossible to stamp out these 

1 germs entirely, but proper handling 

of the milk greatly reduces their number. 

This proper handling looks to two things 
—a constant low temperature, and abso- 
lutecleanliness. The milk must be cool- 
ed, and it must be kept cool until it is 
used. Again, it must be transported, 

notin open cans, but in air-tight bottles. 
[n practically every American city milk 
is sold in just such bottles. 

A sure way to kill all of the germs in 
milk—and a good many remain, no mat- 
ter how carefully it is handled—is afford- 
ed by boiling, but boiling has many dis- 

advantages. It increases the acidity of 

the milk, it changes the milk sugar into 
a tough caramel, it clots some of the 
proteids into indigestible masses and it 
changes others so greatly that they be- 
come well-nigh poisonous. 

ar better than boiling is the process 
of Pasteurizing. This consists in bring- 
ing the milk to a temperature of 167 
degrees and maintaining it there for 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
Pasteurizing causes changes, too, but 
they are not nearly so radical as those 
produced by boiling. In most cities 
Pasteurized milk is to be had from large 
laboratories. Where a supply is not 
available, the Pasteurizing may be done 
at home, but a special tin apparatus is 
needed and one must learn how to oper- 
ate it. Your physician can order it. 
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cack free of germs, or reasonably so, 

cow’s milk is still unfit to be fed 
to the baby, for its proteids, sugar, fats 
and acids are yet present in improper 
proportions. It has, for instance, certain 
strange acids, and these must be neu- 
tralized. The best and easiest way to 
do it is to add about half a gill of lime- 
water to each quart. 

Secondly, the milk contains three 
times as much casein as mother’s milk. 
To reduce this high percentage, what is 
needed is the addition of two quarts of 
boiled water to each quart of milk. This 
will give just the right amount of casein 
for the average, healthy infant. But 
during the child’s first few weeks, and 
whenever it seems to be suffering from 
digestive disturbances, it is best to use 
four or five parts of water to one of milk. 


This dilution accomplished, it is neces- 
sary to add milk sugar to the mixture, 
for cow's milk contains little more than 
half as much sugar as mother’s milk, and 
the dilution, of course, has decreased 
the percentage still more. Milk sugar 
is to be had at all drug-stores. About 
an ounce and a half should be added to 
each quart of the mixture of milk and 
water. If milk sugar is not at hand, 
about half as much ordinary granulated 
sugar may be substituted, but granu- 
lated sugar is apt to ferment in the 
child's stomach and so cause digestive 
disturbances. 

Finally, some account must be taken 
of the fact that cow’s milk contains less 
fat than the infant needs. There are 
two ways of increasing this: one con- 
sists in adding cream to the mixture. 
This plan complicates the problem of 
keeping down the proteids and is other- 
wise bad. The other consists in using 
only the upper part of the bottle. 

When milk stands in any vessel for an 
hour or more, the fats begin to rise to 
the top. On the surface the milk be- 
comes very rich, while at the bottom it 
grows weak and poor. To get this rich 
milk, with its abundant fats, all that is 
necessary is to pour out half of the 
bottle’s contents, being careful not to 
shake it, and then reject the half that re- 
mains. The half poured out will have 
just about enough fats, and it is this that 
should be used in making the mixture. 
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HE process of modification that I 
have here attempted to set forth is 
crude and rough, and it takes no account 
of the particular needs of the individual 
child; but, whatever its crudity, the 
modified milk it produces is an infinitely 
more satisfactory food for any baby than 
plain cow’s milk, whether boiled or un- 
boiled. I desire to impress upon all 
mothers, however, the desirability of 
seeking advice from a good physician 
whenever it becomes necessary to take 
the baby from the breast. Only a doc- 
tor can accurately determine the needs 
of a given child. 

In most cities there are milk labora- 
tories which make a business of modify- 
ing cow’s milk upon prescription. The 
physician, knowing the child’s peculiar 
requirements, decides just how much 
casein, sugar and fats should enter into 
each quart of milk that it ingests, and 
the laboratory prepares a milk cortain- 
ing these things in exactly the nght pro- 
portions. Such milk is always much. 
safer than that supplied by milkmen 
and modified at home. 

Until it is six months old the bottle- 
fed baby should take nothing but modi- 
fied milk and boiled water into its stom- 
ach. It should be ‘ed according to 
the schedule I have laid down for 
breast-fed children, and should get 
just as much water. The strength of 
the modified milk should be increased 
from month to month. During the first 
few weeks it may be advisable to use 
four, five or even six parts of water to 
one of milk, but after the first month 


the proportion of milk may be increased 
in amount quite rapidly. By the end of 
the second month, if the baby seems to 
be thriving, it may take equal parts of 
milk and water, and later on the milk 
may exceed the water until, toward the 
end of the first year, the child may take 
almost pure milk. But this should be 
managed with caution, and at the first 
sign of digestive disturbance there should 
be a wise retreat. 
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HEN the first teeth appear it is time 
to add something more substan- 
tial to the diet. Many physicians con- 
demn baby foods without reservation, 
but in this I cannot concur. Wisely 
employed, they are often of great value, 
but it is not wise to use them unless ab- 
solutely necessary, and then only in se- 
lected instances. I often, but not al- 
ways, add them cautiously to the milk, 
beginning with very little milk, then, 
if all goes well, gradually increase the 
proportion. Such foods had best not 
be used save in such conjunction with 
milk. In-selecting a food it is well to 
remember that the advice of your doc- 
tor is far more valuable than that of 
your neighbor, for babies differ. 

By the time a baby is a year old 
its diet should begin to include scraped 
meat and fruit juices and the whites of 
eggs. Begin witha wine-glass of chicken 
broth or bouillon, fed from a spoon, and 
as these things are increased, gradually 
decrease the amount of bottle food. 
Soon after it turns its first year the child 
should learn to drink from a small cup. 
After that its meals may be reduced to 
five a day, with an occasional drink of 
orange juice and plenty of water. 
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HE first meal had better have mod- 
ified milk as its chief constituent, 
with half as much infant food or strained 
oatmealadded. The second meal, in the 
middle of the morning, may bea repeti- 
tion of the first. Early inthe afternoon 
a gill of chicken broth, or half as much 
beef juice, may be given, and this may be 
varied every few days, with the white of 
an egg boiled, say, forone minute. The 
two remaining meals had better have 
milk as their mainstay. After a month 
or so of such diet, if the baby is in good 
health, its mid-morning meal may begin 
to include dry toast, zwieback, thin oat- 
meal] and other cereals, and its afternoon 
dinner may include a whole egg, soft- 
boiled or poached, and a teaspoonful of 
_ finely chopped raw beef. Fruits should 
be given freely, but it is always best to 
have them well cooked. 

I need scarcely refer again to the need 
for keeping all bottles, nipples, glasses 
and spoons absolutely clean. They 
should be scalded after each meal, and 
should be kept, between meals, in a ves- 
sel filled with a dilute solution of boracic 
acid. Just before using they should be 
washed thoroughly in very hot water. 
Particular attention must be paid to 
the rubber nipples. They are veritable 
havens for wandering germs. 
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—the beautiful complexion that a 
comes with the use of De Meri- 
dor’s Greaseless Cold Cream. That is why it is now used by more than a million American women, 
De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream is the most effective beautifier, skin food and massage cream known 
to complexion specialists. You can prove this at our expense by a free sample. 
Freely absorbed, it feeds and stimulates the skin, cleanses the pores and supplies all the nutriment nec- 
essary to assist nature in developing a perfect complexion. It removes wrinkles, sallowness, freckles, tan, 
eruptions, blackheads; heals and allays irritation. Excellent for chapsand keeps the hands soft and white. 
De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream Will positively not grow hair—for it 
e eriaor $ easeiess contains no grease or other hair- , 
growing ingredients. The proof that it is greaseless is that it dissolves in plain cold water. ,° 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWAR is offered to any chemist who finds {it con- __o” 


tains white lead, starch, borax, bees-wax,  ,¢ 
petroleum jelly, paraffin, peroxide, or any other harmful ingredients found in so many face creams. 


Absolutely Pure—a child may cat the contents of a jar without the slightest tll effeet ” w 

Sold by all jars. If your dealer WILL NOT suppy you, send us his . A, 

Tealesi, in 25c. and 50c. name and we will see that you are quickly supplied. o a «eo Re 4 
© 


4 
SEND POSTAL FOR THE FREE TRIAL SIZE, « ge # ve . 
0 


vo 
and prove for zoorsel’ how different—how superior—how incomparably , > ex 
; 4” oO 
/ $ +50 SP 


better De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream is than any other cream = ~, 
uO 


you have ever used. 
e ap Y 
SEIS ESS 


Remember, only by trial can you ever know the benefit your complexion will derive 4 
= — 
———S—S——_aaS = ———————— | 


from the use of De Meridor's Greaseless Cold Cream. Send_for the free trial today. - 
The De Meridor Company, New York City. rg 
I Can Reduce Your Flesh 
Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner? 


| 
| I have helped over 20,000 women in the past six years by a few 
| simple directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 
| 


I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen 
Too Fleshy ? 
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stomach and heart, and relieve you of such chronic 
ailments as: 


————— 


Constipation Rheumatism Duliness Sleeplessness 
egies Liver Weakness Irritability Weak Nerves 
Indigestion Catarrh Nervousness Weak Heart 


I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood to cir- 
culating as when you were a child; teach you to breathe so the blood 


is fully purified. 
One Pupil Writes: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I look 15"years younger. I have reduced those hips and 
I feel so well I want to shout. I never get out of breath now. When I began I was rheumatic and 
constipated, my heart was weak and my head dull, and oh dear, | am ashamed when I think how | | 
used to look! I never dreanied It was all so eaay. I thought I just bad to be fat. I feel like stop 
ping every fat woman I sce and telling her of you.” 


You can be round, plump, rested and attractive. 

Too Thin?] Nature intended you to be, why should you not? 

A pupil who was thin writes me: 

“f just can’t tell you how happy I am. I am «#0 proud of my neck and arms! 
rounding out and I bare gained 28 pounds; It has come just where I want It, and I carry myself 
ike another woman. My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have not been constipated «ince my 
second lesson and I had taken something for yeare. My Iver seems to be al) right and I haven't a 
bit of Indigestion any more, for I sleep like a baby and my nerves are so rested. I feel so well 
all the time.” 


My busts are 


. telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


Send 10 cents for instructive bookict showing how to stand and walh correctly, 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 53, 57 Washington Street, 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 


Chicago 





Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. 


Write for free booklet--HHew te Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Quiacy, Ill. 


Sun Bleach 


Trade Mark 


White Goods 


cost you no more 
than other white 


exereye 

All Persians, India Lunons, 
Lawns, Shirtings, Nainsooks, 
etc., with this ticket on. them 
are absolutely guaranteed. 





ay 
es 


Wane “GOODS. 


Trade Mark 
Registerca 


This label enables 


you to know what 
you are getting. 


our dealer does not have Sun Bleach White Goods, ask him 
to aa to the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & Co., NewYork, 
fof samples. 


‘MODERN HOMES” 


onl 25¢ silverand ¥ 
S 14¢ postage 
IR big book of plans with Jatest 
and best designs costing $800 
» $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
14 cents for postage. 


California Bungalows ” | 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly #f 
western bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cta and §f 
5 cts postage. 





















68 plans of 

Cottages and Bungalows [2°"°<" 
houses $300 to $9000. ' Price 26 cts and 5 cta for postage. 

Send for “Art in Architecture,"" $1.00 per year 


(The Best Home Magazine Published.) 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


220 Porter Block. Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwire, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


awe Floor Crack Filler 
; and Finishes. 
s Sanitary, inexpensive and 
simp he to apply 

A SAMPLE ns aise’ how 
(while they last), and de- 
scriptive matter FREE. 

Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 


Dept. § NEWARK, N. ¥ 
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OUR FIFTH PRIZE HOUSE 


The Plans that Took the Fifth Award in THe DELINEATOR’S 
Contest for a $3,000 Home 


By LOUIS MULLGARDT 


YH E POPLARS’” con- 
tains 26,500 cubic feet, 
which would allow a 
unit cost of eleven and 
one-third cents to 
bring the cost within 
$3,000. The ‘“pro- 
gram” provides for an allowance of ten 
and three-quarter to twelve cents a cubic 
foot, “figuring the body of the house 
only,” which would be ample for build- 
ing comparatively inexpensive homes in 
some localities. where prices of labor and 
materials are not at the top notch. In 
some places carpenters, for instance, 
may be engaged at two and one-half 
dollars for nine hours’ work, whereas, 
five dollars per day for eight hours’ work 
is the prevailing rate in many localities, 
the pay in other trades varying also. 

The exact cost of a house is governed 
very largely by local conditions; for in- 
stance, a certain house costing $3,000 
in one place may vary from five to fifty 
per cent. above or below the stipulated 
amount, the difference in cost being 
governed by the cost of labor and mate- 
rials in different localities. 

Designs of houses which are common- 
ly published with a fixed cost attached, 
irrespective of 
time, place or 
established con- 
ditions, area 
snare and de- 
lusion to the 
great mass of 
people who do 
not understand 
that a certain 
house cannot be 
duplicated any- 
where for the 
same cost. Such 
deception is as 
detrimental to 
the architec- 
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tural profession, if they but knew it, as it 
is to the interest of the general public. 

The estimated cost of ‘‘The Poplars’’ 
is based upon the stipulated rate of 
three and one-quarter dollars for labor, 
as set forth in THe DELINEATOR’Ss pro- 
gram, and it is fair to assume that the 
cost of lumber, mill work, plumbing, 
plastering, roofing, etc., is correspond- 
ingly lower than the higher rates pre- 
vailing in many sections of the United 
States. 

The cost of the various items would 
range approximately as follows: 





Excavations (6 es5 4.c. ee gus eon $30 
Concrete and Brick Musonry.... 240 
Mall: WOFks cose staal cou dan ge 370 
Lumber (Flooring, etc.).. 390 
Paintings 03550 s0eaweke Gad 60 
Heating e058 ye ony Seat aes 150 
Plumbing and Tinning eerptai giants 400 
Lighting (Electric)............ 90 
TAT Ware 6 6:46sens ae eet aaa igs 80 
abot. cael ao Gus pee hee sess 600 
Plastering s4:2 i542 deed eae ews 220 
Roofing. e236 sacaode an 2825 90 
$2,720 

Add 10% for builders’ profits (say) 280 
$3,000 


The earth removed from the cellar and 
trench excava- 
tions can be dis- 
tributed over 
the lot. 
Allowance 
must be made 
for the follow- 
ing items ta 
complete the 
premises in a 
suitable way. 
It isunderstood 
that any unnec- 
essary elabo- 
rations may 
be omitted tem- 


porarily. 


The plan of the 
second floor 


Grading necessary walks and 
fences, SOIR and planting. $250 
1. 


Setting the house back eighty feet 
from the public walk gives a sense of 
quiet reserve. It aftords ample dis- 
tance for a complete prospective view 
of the entire composition, which is ob- 
tained through the arches formed by 
the acacia row over a low cypress hedge. 

The shape and position of the house 
afford a maximum of sunlight and air 
to the entire interior, which advantage 
cannot be discounted by the neighbors’ 
buildings, as all windows are directed 
either toward the front or rear of the 
premises, thereby affording unobstruct- 
ed views. 

The rear gardens are of ample dimen- 
sions and are becomingly screened by 
the house itself, to give absolute pri- 
vacy where desired. 

The ‘‘tappet’’ to the front is of ample 
size so as to be available for lawn games. 

The view down the main path through 
the pergola is focused upon a vined trel- 
lis and the low, broad steps and abut- 
ments, which are capped with flower- 
boxes containing a low spreading growth 
of hydrangeas or scarlet geraniums. 
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BROAD platform on a level with 
the ground floor terminates the 
approach. 

The entrance hall is treated in a warm, 
somber shade of brown, paved in a 
pattern with clinker brick on edge set 
against a rough wood border. 

The entrance hall is readily accessible 
to the servant when answering the door- 
bell. 

The reception-room provides one of 
the most essential requirements of a 
house, without which the entire house- 
hold would invariably be subjected to 
interruptions by ‘‘formal callers.’’ This 
room is brilliantly lighted by a row of 
windows. It can seat four persons com- 
fortably. The French glass doors to 
this room fold into jamb pockets, back 
of which are secret coat-closets. This 
room is treated in French grays. 

The dining-room is square, especially 
suitable for a round table seating eight 
persons comfortably. It is provided 
with a double buffet, so situated as to 
dispense with the need of a serving-table. 
The walls and ceilings are treated in som- 
ber browns and red, with the beams 
showing. 

The living-room is spacious and affords 
all the family conveniences that the 
name usually implies. There is a place 
for the piano, and a closet for the music 
library. Shelves for books are provided 
at one end of the room. A large clinker- 
brick fireplace with a copper hood is 
the focal point at the other end, set on 
the same axis as the dining-room. A 
large alcove with a divan is built near 
the fireplace. Two groupings of win- 
dows at opposite sides let in a flood of 
sunlight and air. The ceiling formed 
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With a 
Thurman Portable E-lectric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


HIS machine is the most per- 
fect and highest achievement 
in Electric Portable Cleaners, 

being the vension and latest 
triumph of Mr. J. S. Thurman, 
who was the originator of vacuum 
cleaning machinery. It is the re- 
sult of years of experience in de- 
signing, building and operating 
this class of machines,and embraces 
the most advanced and im proved 
features known to electric portable 
cleaning. It is light, operated by 
the housemaid, mechanically per- 
fect, easily portable and ‘built to 
last and stand wear. It has 


Absolutely Constant Suction 


created by the vacuum pump, 
which is so adjusted as to produce 
an unvarying suction current 
through the cleaning apparatus to 
the dust tank, and whic removes 
every particle ‘of dust, dirt, grime, 
moth eggs, vermin, etc., from oors, 
rugs, carpets, draperies, tapestries, 
upholstery or other material 
without wearing, tearing, beating, 
or brushing. t accomplishes the 
triple process of sweeping, renovat- 
ing and dusting at one and the 
same time. This machine is 


The Latest Improved House Cleaning Apparatus 





and is superior to anything. else of its kind on the market. It can be operated in any 
i 


building wired for electric lighting and is the only pore vacuum cleaning machine 
having absolute constant draft, and which will do the work in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. It is not a toy, but a practical device which will more than save its cost in 
labor, wear and tear in a very short time. 


Tools for special work, stair and stair edge, tapestry, apne sen tuft pute, wall, wood 
floor, clothes, face and body massage and many others are given with this machine. It more 
than makes up in qealtt iy 3 and efficiency for the differerice in cost between this and inferior makes- 
of cleaners. Price for Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner for direct current is $150.00. 
Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner for alternating current $165.00. Get the best when 
purchasing. Sent on one week's trial; if not found as represented, purchase price will be 
refunded. Write for free catalog and price list. 


The largest manufacturers of Cleaning Machinery 
in the world. 


General Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Company 
4436 Olive St., Dept. T, St. Louis, Mo. 


GLASS PIN S=*<BApGEsS 


FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY fk LODGE 

Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 
the two styles here fllustrated, enameled !n one or two colors, and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in Illustration (order number). 



















Silver Plate, @1 doz., Saruple Bled: Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 8Se. 
Satisfaction caranieeds also make the highest grade solid gold and sliver Pins, = 
Badges, aot Rings. Fobs, etc. at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. y \ 


Catal showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
RAS TIAN BROS. CO., 146 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


OME-MAKING-the NEW PROFESSION We dding tvitatins, Annosncoments E19 , 


100 in script letter! Pcie 
Is a 70-page booklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science opes, 
cousies: F or home-makers, teachers, institution managers, &c. _ o Nes 100 nae 


Am. School of Home Economics, 614 W. 69th &t., Ohicago, Ml. ' D. vedding 1081 beatans St. 
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Old Houses Made New 
at Small Expense 


‘We Offer 5,000 Bargains in Doors, 
Windows, Mouldings and Material for 
Stairs, Porches, Vestibules, Grilles, Etc. 


- Quality and Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Send for handsomely illustrated Free Mil'- 
work Catalog showing all kinds of materia! 
for building or Eemede yng: Everything in 
the latest styles approved by best architects. 


Each of the 5,000 items offered at a bargain 
price. You can buy, direct from America's 
‘largest mill,whatever you require for modern- 
izing both exterior and interior of your home. 
All styles of doors, from pjain pine to finest 
hardwood. 


Art Front Doors of polishe 
Prices 80 cents up. Windows in every size 
and he from plain windows at 69 cents to 
magnificent Venetian Art Glass Windows in 
beautiful color effects. Material for com- 

. plete flight of Stairs, only $24.78—an actual 
saving of $60 to $125. You will be surprised 
‘at the small cost of Hardwood Flooring, 
Plate Rail. Beamed Ceilings, artistic Man- 
tels, beautiful Grilles and Colonnades, Sleep- 
ing Porches and other up-to-date improve- 
ments that any carpenter can put in. 


Write for Free Millwork Catalog 


Save money by_ buyi every ening needed to 
modernize your home, direct rom our big miil. 
If item is not as represented, we to 
refund your money. It is easy to order from the 

- catalog, and ..o guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 


Book of Plans Free 1¢,com2in® ,complete 
an r 

houses and bungalows. Enc ae 100" for nostage. 

GORDON-VAN TINE Ce., 1332 Case St., Davenport, la. 


_ No mixing 


Ready for use. 
Rats and mice 
leave choicest 
food for it. Die 
fn open air seek- 
tng water. Dry, 
clean; never 
leaves a mark. 


Ral Bis-Kit 


All Druggiste—16 cts a box. 


if yours hasn't it 
send us 25 cents for 
one box or 60 cta. 
for three boxes. 
Delivered prepaid. 


Tue Rat Biscuit Co., 
0 N. Limestone 8t., 
Springfield, O. 


A New $1 Offer—" Keith's” 


—— | 


















or six months 
Hand a copy of 
my new book, 


1700 PLANS 
Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith's monthly 
f magazine is the rec- 
: weaimognized authority 

——_—-—_____ a aon planning and 
No. 37—$2000,. One of the 100. Decct ating Homes. 
$1.50 year. News-stands lSc copy. Each 60-paxe issue gives 
several designs by leading architects 

















My other books for home-builders are: 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000 . . . $1.00 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber... 1.00 
192-page book—Practical House Decoration....... 1,00 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms,etc. 1.00 
Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year .. . 2.00 


MAX L. KEITH, 398 Lumber Ex. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 DESIGNS, ALL STEEL. 
SES88), Handsome — cheaper than 
EEE Oop wood — more durable. Special 
xX XXXII iy prices to churches and ceme- 
DAD AS % teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
IX) ) (XXL ix you get our free catalogue. 
Sewers Kokomo Fence Machine Co., 
460 North &t., Kokomo, Ind. 


AL WIRE ano STEEL FENCE 


Cheaper than wood, 
2 combining strength Bs 
and art. or lawns, 
churches, cemeteries. 
Send for E 
’ CATALOG. Address 
The Ward Fence Co. 
Box 686, Decatur, Ind. 
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How the grounds are laid out 


by the roof structures is high. The en- 
tire room is treated in reds and grays. 
To the rear a door leads to a stoop and 
to a formal garden of poppies or nastur- 
tiums, bordered with stepping-stones set 
flush with the sodding. 

The staircase occupies a minimum of 
space within its enclosure, whereby all 
drafts and escape of artificial warmth are 
obviated. 

The stairs are clearly designed to con- 
nect the living-quarters of the ground 
floor with those of the sleeping-quarters 
above, and there- 
fore are set remote 
from the entrance 





closet, which is replenished from the 
outside. .There is a_ kitchen - utensil 
closet near the range, and further clos- 
ets for stores. The kitchen extends up 
into the rafters and has a skylight over 
the range, also ceiling ventilation. 

The servant’s room is distinctly sepa- 
rate from the house, being disconnected 
by means of a trellised kitchen veranda. 
This veranda is for the use of trades- 
people and the servant. It provides a 
place for the waste-box, for ready fuel, 
and a comfortable lounging resort for 
the servant during 
leisure time. It 


hall in a position 
of privacy, at the 
Same time consti- 
tuting an interest- 
ing point of view 
in the perspective 





The Deuneator Architectural Competition is an 
effortof THE DELINEATOR to give its readers an ideal 
country or suburban home which can be built for 
$3000. Only architects experienced in designing 
this typeof dwelling were invitedto compete. The 
result is that the designs represent the best of this 
style of. architecture. The designs in this issue of 
THE DELINEATOR are by Louis Mullgardt, to whom 
the judges awarded the fifth prize. — THE Epitor. 
es) 












also leads to the 
basement, where 
the fuel is stored, 
and where the 
heating apparatus 
is located. 

The laundry 


from the entrance 
hall and reception- 
room through the French-glass doors. 

The stair tower extends to the rafters, 
under which there is a cluster of amber- 
colored windows, shedding a mellow 
light over Autumnal brown shades of 
color encasing an ivory-white staircase. 


The chambers on the second floor are_ 


well lighted, exclusive and protected 
against street noises by virtue of their 
positions. They overlook the rear gar- 
dens. Ample closet space is provided 
for each room. 

The bathroom and toilet are con- 
tained in separate compartments. They 
are to be finished in French grays. 

The sleeping-rooms may be added to 
by building over the kitchen wing. 

The walls of the second floor are to be 
decorated in suitable patterns of cre- 
tonnes, with plain ceilings. 

The pantry contains two cases, a cop- 
per sink, and a refrigerator, to which the 
ice is supplied direct from the outside. 

The kitchen has a milk and butter 


tubs are set in the 
basement. If the 
house 1s to be erected in a semi-tropical 
climate, the tubs would occupy a space 
on the kitchen veranda. 

The servant’s room has a clothes 


closet, also a lavatory with hot and cold 


water, The servant's toilet is approach- 


ed from the veranda, and is accessible 


from the kitchen and servant’s room. 
S 


[7 IS generally a distinct advantage 
to have the servant’s quarters well 
separated from the family rooms; this 
arrangement also disposes of the need 
for a servant’s stairs. It insures the 
absolute privacy of the sleeping-apart- 
ments, a luxury frequently unknown in 
the largest and finest dwellings. At the 
same time the servant is provided with 
comfortable, attractive quarters. 


For any information with regard to 
plans, address the Architect, care of THE 
DELINEATOR, 
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THE STANDARD LINING es et a 
; At leading shops ask to see the new Heatherbloom Petticoats— 
FABRICS FOR SPRING from elaborately embroidered to severely pln, ~_ shades, is 
This trade and every in plaids, stripes and ancy patterns. Fices, $c to $U, accor 
avs yard Hy degrade Serine pe caetect Soremanetip: 
An’all-cibeaceng vaisty of ‘die boat lating mab: Heatherbloom by the yard, 40c. 
terials. Every weave, every weight, every finish and And every yard guaranteed 
shade adaptable to every dressmaking and house- 
hold use. Ask to see the new satin weaves in The same elegance of silk, the same silken finish, but the durability 
extra light weight. of Heatherbloom. For drop-skirts and all lining purposes. At all 
15c to 45c a yard and every yard guaranteed. lining counters in 150 shades, including the popular plaids, stripes and 
100 shades, 36 inches wide. fancy patterns. 36 inches wide. Heatherbloom on every yard. 





Send for series of free Souvenir Postals 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Maksrs of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 
(Continued from page 161) 


You are now ready for the bodice stay 
or inner girdle that takes the place of a 
waist lining and which supports the 
skirt at the high waistline. Of course, 
no ordinary belt would hold the skirt in 
place, no matter how tight it was made, 
for the figure grows smaller below the 
high waistline, and the skirt would sim- 
ply slip down into a normal position. 

Abroad, the girdle stay is made of very 
wide silk belting which is fitted in to the 
figure by darts. American dressmakers, 
however, have found an excellent sub- 
stitute in the fitted bodice stay which is 
given in this pattern. 

Cut the bodice stay from tailor’s can- 
vas with the edge of piece 7 marked with 
triple perforations on a lengthwise fold. 
The other pieces. of course, should be cut 
with the double perforations parallel 
to the selvage. Clip the notches and 
mark the perforations and put your 


girdle portioris together with the notches | 
matched and the ends even, basting . 


with a -three-eighths of an inch seam. 
(Illustration, 6.) 

There are two sets of perforations in 
the bodice stay besides those for cutting. 
The small double perforations mark the 
natural waistline. The small single per- 
forations mark the high waistline of 
the skirt. Both are most important, so 
mark them carefully. (Illustration 6.) 
You can ‘easily ruin your skirt by dis- 
regarding these perforations. 

Turn under the back edges three- 
eighths of an inch and baste carefully. 
Try the girdle on with the edges just 
meeting and with the small double per- 
forations at your normal waistline and 
the edge nearest the notches uppermost. 
If you have given ear to my warnings 


and bought the right-sized pattern, the | 


bodice stay cannot be too small for you. 
It may, however, be too large. In that 
case it may be taken in a little at each 
seam until it fits the body snugly and 
without a wrinkle. If you are careless 
and put the bodice stay 
on with its waistline either 
above or below your own, 
it will throw the entire skirt 
out of.gear and alter its lines 
irreparably. - ' 
If the bodice stay had,to be 
taken in, it should be basted 
and tried on to make sure the 
alterations were right. Meas- 
ure the amount of the altera- 
ation carefully on each seam 
so that corresponding changes 
can be made in the seams of 
the skirt. Then stitch and 
press open the bodice seams, 
clipping the edges to make 
them lie: flat (Illustration 6) 
and trimming them down to 
three-eighths of an inch if 
necessary. The back edges 
which were’ turned under 
three-eighths of an inch are 
caught to the bodice stay. 


aan 
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The 


edges. 








4. "Marking 
tailor’s 


bod- . 
ice staymust 
be boned 
with good 
strong 
whalebone 
so that there 
will be no 
doubt about 
its firmness. . 
It should be 

boned at 
each seam, . 
atthe center _ 
front and 
at the back 





5. Laying the plaits 


The bones should reach from 
three-quarters of an inch 


from the top edge of the stay 


to within three-quarters of 
an inch of the 

p - bottom edge. 
The whalebone 
must be soaked 

\ in warm, but zot 
' hot, water be- 
| fore it is used, 
so that you can 

push your needle 
through it easily. 
You must use sin- 
gle bone-casings 
which you can 
buy at any no- 
‘tioncounter. Sew 
both edges of the 
casing to the gir- 


dle, holding the 
casing somewhat 
gores with full and keeping 
tacks it directly over 





6. Bodice stay with seams pinned, basted, notched and pressed 





the middle of the seam. (Illustration 7.) 
Slip the bone into the casing, pushing 
it up to the end, where it should be firmly 
fastened to the bodice. (Illustration 7.) 
You will find that you have little difti- 
culty in sewing through bone, casing and 
stay. The bone should be pushed hard 
so that it will give a spring or curve 
at the waistline. (Illustration 7.) The 
greatest spring should be at the side 
seams, Catch the bone and casing to the 
bodice stay an inch from the bottom 
edge. 

The upper and lower edges of the 
bodice stay are eut off three-eighths of 
an inch and bound with tape, ribbon 
binding or a thin lining silk. (Illustra- 
tion 7.) The binding is simply to reen- 
force the edges of the stay and keep them 
from wearing through the girdle cover- 
ing. For the bodice stay should be cov- 
ered inside and out with silk or light- 
weight lining material, since the raw 
canvas would havea very unfinished ap- 
pearance inside the skirt. The covering 
should be cut by the pattern of the 
bodice stay, the perforations marked, 
and altered like the stay if any altera- 
tions were made. The seams must be 
stitched, slashed and pressed open as in 
the bodice stay. 

Place the outside covering on the 
bodice stay with the seams together, 
and baste it carefully into place, tacking 
the stay and seams of cover firmly to- 
gether. (Illustration 8.) Then turn the 
edges of the cover over the edges of 
the stay and catch them to the canvas. 
(Illustration 8.) 

Before covering the inside of the stay 
you must sew on the hooks and eyes. 
They should be placed quite close 
together with equal spaces between 
them. (Illustration 8.) 

Turn under all the edges of the inner 
cover three-eighths of an inch and baste 
them down. Then place the second por- 
tion of the covering inside the canvis 
stay with seams and edges together. 
(Illustration 8.) Baste it into position, 
taking care that the seams are caught 
firmly together. Fell the edges of the 


inner: covering over the turned- down 


edges of the outside portion 
(Illustration 8.) 

You are now ready to put 
the skirt on the bodice stay 
for the first trying-on. Find 
the exact centers of the skirt 
and bodice stay and pin them 
together at the small single 
perforations in the girdle. 

Pin the skirt to the girdle, 
always keeping the top of the 
skirt on the line of small sin- 
gle perforations near the top 
of the girdle. Baste the skirt 
to the girdle all the way 
around, Illustration 9 shows 
the skirt on the bodice stay. 

When you try the skirt on, 
it should curve in slightly 
frcm the high waistline to 
the hips, but without touch- 
ing the figure. 

It should set smoothly— 
not snugly—over the hips and 


, . , co STN 
ee PRINTING CO 
4 NY TONG am 
i “om 


your 

ele 

s| for our new 
“Pongee Silk 
Suiting Styles” 
and the new 

“Foulard Silk 


Suiting Styles.” If 

he cannot show 

them we will send 
samples and tell you 
where to get the goods. 
Sold at less than 10 cents a 
yard. Make up by patterns 


designed for 24-inch materials. 
AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY 


Dep. D. Fall River, Mass. 
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GUARANTEED 


Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES wWiDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE of CHARGE. 


SKINNER’S SATIN is always 
guaranteed to wear two seasons, 
whether used as a lining in Ready- 
Made garments or purchased separately 
at a Dry Goods store. 

The Ready-Made garment lined with 
SKINNER'’S SATIN should bear this 
guarantee label: — 







The Satin Lining | 
f ‘ in this garment is 

i ; GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
: > ij SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


a William Skinner Mfg, Go. 


It is sewed on the garment for your 
protection; so always insist on this 
Skinner Guarantee Label, and look for 
the name in the selvage. 

Also in purchasing Satin at dry goods 
stores always look for ‘‘SKINNER’S 
SATIN,” whichis woven into every inch 
of the selvage. This is for your protec- 
tion, so do not be deceived by the red 
selvage, but look for the name. 


**A Story of Silks and Satins’’ 
If your dealer does not handle Skinner's Satin, 


write us for samples. We will also send you a hand- 

some booklet, “*A Story of Silks and Satins."" Address 

Dept. A, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
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drop in straight lines from the hips 
to the floor. It really has the effect 
of making the forced waistline look as 
if it were the normal one. 

It will look that way if you have 
observed the three ifs: If you bought 
the pattern according to directions so 
that the skirt could not be too small 
for you; if you put the bodice stay 
on with the small double perforations 
exactly at your natural waistline, 
and if you sewed the skirt to the 
bodice stav exactly on a line with the 
small single perforations. 

- It may be possible, of course, that 
you had to buy a skirt pattern that 
was large for you in the hips. In 
that case the skirt may bulge a little 
at the hip line. Take it in a trifle 
on each seam until it sets on the figure 
with that graceful, almost impercep- 8. 
tible fitting that you can see so clearly in 
the large illustration. You ought not to 
be able to see a wrinkle of any kind either 
with outward or inward tendencies. If 
the skirt tends to draw in at the waist- 
line it is too small for you—if it bulges it 
is too large. 

If any alterations are necessary, pin 
them in while the skirt is on your figure, 
then take off the skirt and make the 
changes, basting them carefullv. Try 
the skirt on once more to ‘‘make assur- 
ance doubly sure’’; and if it is just right 
you may stitch the seams. This means, 
of course, that the bodice stay and skirt 
must be separated temporarily while 
you are stitching and pressing the skirt 
seams. Directions for pressing and 
binding the seams are given in ‘'Finish- 
ing Stitches.” : 

The hanging of the skirt is a simple 
matter if vou have used either the round 
or the sweep length. In the latter, the 
skirt is supposed to just touch the floor 
across the front and sides to where the 
sweep begins. By consulting the pat- 
tern or the illustration of the pattern 
pieces you can easily see where the sweep 








Inner and outer covering of girdle stay 


starts. It is near the back edge of the 
first side gores. The round length 


just touches the floor. For either 
length the method of hanging is the 
same. It ought not to be necessary to 
change the line at the bottom of the 
skirt if you measured yourself and alter- 
ed the pattern before beginning work. 

Whatever length you have made the 
skirt, you will find it easier to hang with 
the fan plaits basted down to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. (Illustration 10.) Af- 
ter you have marked the bottom you 
can pull out the bastings and turn up the 
plaits even with the rest of the skirt. 

If you are making the skirt in the 
shorter length, touching the flooras illus- 
trated all the way around, you had best 
resort to our old friend, the cardboard 
marker. You remember it, do you not? 
—a straight little strip of cardboard 
with a nick in one end the distance you 
want the skirt to clear the floor, 

Then as you stand on the table some 
one can measure with the cardboard up 
from the table on your skirt, and mark 
the turning-up line with pins. (Illustra- 
tion 10.) The skirt will hang evenly 
without any 
alterations for 
most of you.. 
It is only the 
women who 
have gotten in- 
to careless wavs 
of standing that 
will need to al- 
ter the line of 
the skirt at the 
bottom. 

Directions 
for facing the 
bottom of the 
skirt and apply- 
ing the skirt 
braid are given 
in ‘Finishing 
Stitches.”* 

The skirt is 
trimmed, as 
you see from 
the main illus- 
tration, with 
buttons ar 
simulated but- 
tonholes. 
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11 is a fact not generally known that very few 
}} sewing machine manufacturers produce their 
own cabinet work. ‘This is a distinct industry 

in itself. 
SwetieZa A Da ram One UMN eRe Meee lm tts 
Lib largest and best equipped factory in the world, 
Sire pi} exclusively devoted to the production of the 


4 





COG) highest grade sewing machine cabinet work. 
a SA}| @ Only the finest woods procurable are used. 
To insure the proper selection of these woods, 
a corps of expert wood rangers is employed, whose duty it 
is to purchase individual trees, the grain and growth of which 


9. Position of skirt on bodice stay . ~4 


The buttons and loops will hold the 
tops of the fan plaits in place so thev 
have a utilitarian as well as a decorative 


Peo ee : ee aa to cara - entitle them to use in Singer cabinet work. 
SKITU W1IThOU ese lhittie Ornaments, e ne) - . . ° 
plaiie- cad be held fact by a tape decked @ This is why Singer cabinet work, besides being the most 


to the top of each group on the inside durable, is also the most beautiful—the Singer process brings 


of the skirt. This tape can be continued : 
from one set of plaits to another until it SEV LM eto Coe Wem Ci oN Sy of the wood. 


has made the entire circuit of the skirt. 
The top of the skirt is finished with ad 
a plain girdle of the skirt material. SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Turn under all edges of the girdle 
three-eighths of an inch and sew it to Either at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers, If neither is available, address 
the bodice stay. The lower edge of the Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1150, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
girdle—the notched edge—should lap over 
the top edge of the skirt three-eighths 
of an inch. If the girdle is of cloth it 
can be stitched to the bodice stay with 
one or more rows of stitching at both 
the upper and lower edges or tacked at 
intervals to the skirt. 


WMS 


HE dainty equivalent of Jap- 
anese fabrics in a more pro- 
nounced, crinkly texture, 

rich in design and coloring. 
Printed patterns of exquisite va- 
riety, and plain shades covering 
everything that is modish. 

It retails at not over 20c per yard. 
Ask your retailer for it, or send to 
us to-day for beautiful sample book. 


10. To obtain an even ‘fine around the 
bottom ot the skirt 
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1“They Look Like New" 
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** Why, dearie, I didn't know you had been buying 
some new things!" 

**Oh, Alice, I'm so glad you thought they were new ! 
They're some old things I had that | have just colored 
with Diamond Dyes. Aren't they lovely? And think ! 
I did it in one forenoon and it only cost ten cents. "' 


**Last October I told my husband that I simply 
must have a new waist and a new skirt. But he sai 
times were so hard he felt worried and he said he 
was really afraid to get a single thing that we could 
possibly avoid until after the election. 

‘““Next morming | bought a package of blue 
Diamond Dyes for Wool and Silk, and before noon 
1 had colored an old silk waist and broadcloth skirt, 
and they were just too pretty for anything. 

a My friend, Alice McCord, came in after lunch, 
and when I showed them to her she thought they 
were new. ; 

‘Since then I have recolored all of my’ other old 
things and a number of soiled clothes of the chil- 
dren’s, too.”’ 


Mrs. EDNA ALWARD, New York City 


Any Woman Who Has Once Tried 


DIAMOND DYES 


will tell you that by using them you can have 
more nice clothes and pretty things around the 
house than ever before, and still have more 
money than you used to have with which to 
buy little luxuries. 


Have You Ever Tried Diamond Dyes? 


If you haven't, why don’t you pick out some 
old garment that is.too good to throw away and 
just see for yourself what wonders Diamond 
Dyes will work 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED: 
Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always 
give perfect results. You must be sure that me get the real 
famond Dyes and the 41a of Diamond Dyes adapted to 
the article you intend to dye. : 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make 
only one kind of dye claim that their imitations will coler 
Wool, Milk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabries"’) eguadly well. Thin cinim 
is thlee, because no dye that will give the Anest results on 
Wool, Silk, or other astimea! Gbres can be used as successfull 
for dyeing Cotton,cLinen, or other veye(ab/e Gbres. For th 
reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamend 
Dyes for Wool, ai Diamond Dyes for Cotton. | 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for ouee Cotton, 
Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for Wool, 
Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

** Mixed Goods,’ also known as ‘‘ Union Goods,”’ are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes 
made for these goods. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free Se vs your 
dress (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us 
whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send yuu a 


copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 86 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


All Odors 
of the Body 








whether from perspiration or whatever the cause 
are neutralized by the snow-white cream that 
cannot soil or harm and has no odor of its own. 


G6 Mum’’ 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
lf your dealer hasn't “‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 2§ cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1102 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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MY LADY IN HASTE 


She Goes A-Visiting 
By JEAN WHITTEMORE DWIGHT 


SIAN ETTE has written 
; that she wants you to 
visit her while your hus- 
band is away, and you 
think there is no reason 
why you should not ac- 
é cept her invitation. 
You will want to accept promptly, as 
Nanette is very popular and her spare 
room is rarely empty. 

Can you leave your apartment alone, 
or will Susan surely stay there? 

Look over your calendar and see that 
you have engaged no one to help you 
during that period. 

Have you both the necessary clothes? 





al 


af 
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Now Johnny, you know, is—a boy. ' 


Nanette sees him usually when he’s in 
his white piqué suit, and thinks him an 
angel. She also thinks you discipline 
him wonderfully; but then she usual- 
ly sees him between four and six and 
doesn't know everything. 

You think it over, and you resolve to 
risk her being undeceived; so you write 
her to that effect. 

And if you are wise you will at once 
make an inventory of what you will take 
with you, and see that things are in 
readiness. Stockings? Bring an ample 


‘supply for Johnny, for you don’t want 


to ave to darn stockings, although you 
may find an odd moment or so when 
you may wish to, perhaps. 

Bring a pair of high shoes and a pair 
of low shoes, and, for the sake of the 
hours Johnny may be forced to spend 
in the house, bring a pair of sneakers. 
And don’t forget his rubbers. 

Don't bring all best clothes, but tuck 
in one or two suits in which he can run 
wild—the little blue jumpers, forinstance. 

There will be times when Nanette and 
you will want to put on your kimonos 
and lie down to talk over old times and 
school-days, and it will only break the 
thread of your reminiscences to have you 
jumping up every few moments to see if 
Johnny is hurting his clothes. 

Put him in the back yard and let him 
make his mud pies undisturbed. 

For a highly strung child, offspring of 
a ‘‘mother-in-haste,” there is nothing so 
relaxing or soothing as the patting of 
mud pies, and the highest bliss is attained 
only when one is the ‘“‘dirtiest ever!’’ 

Buy him a drum and let him go away 
off into the field behind the house where 


nothing can hurt him and where he can 
hurt nothing, and drum and drum. 

I see, as I write, the picture of a little 
fellow, military in his instincts from 
inheritance and earliest surroundings, — 
but who had lived in an apartment for 
three years, bounded on the north by 
a sick lady and on the south by a crank— 
sitting on the top rail of a fence in the 
country, beating his first little drum and 
smiling beatifically in his wonderful 
content and the novelty of his pastime. 

It is every boy’s birthright to have a 
drum and a trumpet,—later to make 
sling-shots and traps, to fish and to 
swim—and, when he comes to years of 
discretion, to shoot; and the mother 
who denies him these can never quite 
make up to him for their loss in after- 
life. She wants him to be a manly boy 
and then denies him his prerogative be- 
cause she is nervous and tired from 
being herself perpetually ‘‘in haste.”’ 

You won't take too large atrunk, for it 
will take up unnecessary room — your 
bedroom may be small, and a heavy 
trunk is hard to handle and bangs up 
the woodwork and floors. 

You write her on what train to expect 
you, so that she may make her plans, and 
then you must see to it, dear Lady-in- 
Haste, that you catch that particular 
train; to miss it is unpardonable. 

And when you arrive, let her feel that 


you expect to fit into her home, instead. 


of expecting that her plans must be 
pulled to pieces to fit around you. 

In the morning, when she will want 
to give her orders for the day and start 
her household machinery, take Johnny 
for a little walk so that she may feel free 
to absent herself; or take up an inter- 
esting book and join him in the ham- 
mock, where he has his own book. 

There are letters for you to write, and 
I hope you have brought your own 
stationery, pen and stamps. Arrange 
to write these when Nanette will want 
to attend to her own correspondence, or 
while she is otherwise engaged. And 
fall into her plans for your entertain- 
ment enthustastically; it is such a sat- 
isfaction to feel that one’s guests are 
appreciative of one’s efforts. 

And when the time comes to go, 
leave while you are at the height of your 
popularity, rather than stay one moment 
after your welcome is becoming worn. 


If the servants are old family ones 
or those you have seen before, bid them 
good-by, and the trifling gifts, which 
you selected appropriately, will mean 
more to them for your kind words. 

Many people object strongly, as well 
they may, to having their guests fee the 
servants, but they will surely not object 
to your giving them some trifling gift. 


And when you reach home, do not let | 


twenty-four hours pass before writing 
your thanks to Nanette. It means a 


great deal to a hostess to receive a | 


prompt and cordial message from you. 


IS THE AMERICAN FAM- 
ILY TO DIE? 


(Continued from page 229) 


Many States should certainly reduce 
their numerous grounds for absolute 
divorce to two or three, leaving the 
other grounds now recognized as simply 
grounds for legal separation. More- 
over, for the sake of public decency, 
we should prohibit remarriage after di- 
vorce for a reasonable time, especially 
by the guilty party. Perhaps a uni- 
form Federal divorce and marriage law 
—if the Federal Constitution could be 
amended to permit Congress to enact 
such a law—would help through se- 
curing greater uniformity in all the 
States regarding marriage and divorce. 

But it is evident that in relaying the 
foundations for a stable family life 
in our country main reliance must be 
placed upon education rather than upon 
legislation. This education must be 
given in the school, in the church and 
in the home itself. In the school, chil- 
dren can be taught the sacredness of 
the family life, the function of the fam- 
ily in the social order, and the impor- 
tance of a stable and wholesome fam- 
ily life as the foundation of a nation’s 
greatness. Again, in the school, chil- 
dren can be taught the sciences and 
arts upon which the home rests upon its 


material side. The movement to estab- , 


lish the teaching of the domestic arts 
and sciences in our public schools is a 
stepin the right direction. The Church, 


especially the Protestant Church, has | 


not done its full duty by the home in 
the past. It should devote more time 
to teaching the young the ethical ideals 
of Jesus concerning the family. 

But the home itself must be the chief 
agency to inculcate in the young the 
idea of the sacredness of the family. 
Both young men and young women 
should be taught to look upon marriage 
and the family not simply as a means 
to personal happiness, but rather as 
a means to a wholesome human life, 
involving, like all other human institu- 
tions, discipline and self-control on the 
part of its members. How to get 
American homes which are relatively 
wholesome, to socialize the ideas of the 
coming generation regarding marriage, 
—this is the problem of the social worker. 

When this is done the menace of 
divorce will be passed. 
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HAVE BEEN IN USE 


fot 25 years 


and by all tests, proven to 
be the Dest. They are- 
made 111 SIX shapes and 

ten sizes. 

G Theyre Hygienic, because they 
can be washed and ironed. 


YOur Dress Shield Boole 


senijree on application. 


JAS 
aN TOC eta ais 


> 
Pe \ 
a 
- 
| 


DELICIOUS 


a ribbon - 


the brush 


A Rare Combination Cleanses thoroughly without 


Delicious and at the same time ara scratching, gives a_ perfect 
thoroughly Antiseptic—because I pean polish to gold work. 


f Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stanips. 
we know howto makean efficient COLGATE & CO., Dept.U, SS John St.N.Y. 


dentifrice with a pleasing flavor. Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


reas #* fe eo 
ee ao ~< 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, 
Villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


em «direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
= 4 higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 
5 risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 115. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 844 


Kaiamezoo Stove Company, Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
ng easy. 


FOR A GOOD MONEY MAKING PROPOSITION 
Write to Mr. R. T. EATON. Address Butterick Building, New York. | 
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Leading 


American Seed Catalog : 
“Better than ever’’..1909! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 174 PAGES,—it is 
“ THE SILENT SALESMAN ” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. 
the Slain truth about the Best Seeds that 
can be grown,—as proved at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS,—the most complete 
Trial Grounds in America. Handsomely 
bound in covers lithographed in nine colors 
it shows, with the beautiful colored plates 
(also in nine colors) Seven Superb Novel- 
ties in Vegetables, Three New “ Spencer” 
Sweet Peas and the most beautiful New 
Giant-flowered Pansies, — all accurately 
painted from nature in Europe and at our 
own farms in America. With hundreds of 
illustrations from photographs and care- 
fully written descriptions it is A SAFE 
GUIDE to success in the garden and should 
be consulted by every one who plants 
seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. 
While too costly a book to send unsolicited 
(except to our regular customers), we are 
pleased to mail it FREE to every one who 
has a garden and personally writes for it. 
Shall we mail YOU a copy? _If so, kind] 
write your address plainly and mail postal, 
—To-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


ONLY 2 CENTS 


This Gigantic Tomato 
Here is the king of all Tomatoes, largest 
=.and most productive, fruits often weighing 
8 toS lbs. each, and 100 to 150 lbs, have 
been grown on one plant, very smooth, few 
seeds, solid all through, ripens early, being a 
;» handsome red color. A few plants will 


produce more Tomatoes than any (tamily 
Can use. 


Our Special Offer 


We want every person who uses seeds to see 
our1 909 Seed Book and try this Gigan- 
a tie Tomato and we will send a amine 

a, packet for trial, with Seed Book for 
p only 2 eta This book is full of new 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers 
at Se. a packet and up- 
wards direct from our 
Farms. Save money by 
buying your Seeds from 
us, 


Fairview Seed Farms, 
Lock Box 122, 
Syracuse, - N.Y. 
























If you want to besure ofa growing cro 
ny Gregory's Seeds. Always Sold under 
three warrants. For overfifty yearsthey have 
been the standard for purity and reliability. 


Gregory’s Seed Book—FREE 


to everyone who writes fora copy. Itis 
full of practical instruction. One of the 
—- most valuable books for 
; farmers and gardeners ever 
givenaway. 


J. J. H. Grecory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 





Send Me 6 Cts. 


and the addresses of % 
flower - loving friends — 
and I will send you my new 16th Annual Catalog com- 
plete with all latest and favorite flowers, hardy, northern 
grown, at half the usual prices, and a packet of 


BURBANK’S ‘Scsc POPPIES 


This fine new strain of the well known Shirley {s one 
of Luther Burbank’s latest and most wonderful produc- 
tions. Unsu sed in splendor of color variation; petals 
beautifully crimped. Or I will send 2 packets for 10 cents, 
4 for 15 cents; also.a copy of FLORAL CULTURE. 
Address Table 42, Iss ©. H. LIPPINCOTT 
602.604 10th Strect, 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 















It tells 
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MAKING ROOM FOR 


MY GARDEN 


Now is the Time to Prepare for Spring 


This department is conducted by the author of 
* Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


T IS in February that this thought 
presents itself poignantly, for then 
not only should the out-of-door space 

for a garden be definitized, but a place 
indoors should be set aside for start- 
ing seedlings, that they may be ready to 
transplant at the opening of Spring. 
In this month seeds should be started 
in the house wherever the sun shines 
strongest and space is most available. 

The space that I have set aside for 

a seed garden is before my living-room 
windows, two of which are flooded with 
sunlight during five hours of the day, 
while the room itself is artificially heat- 
ed to average about seventy degrees. 
Here I have placed two stands designed 
for holding plants, for which I paid the 
moderate sum of three dollars apiece. 
They consist of three wire trays, one 
above the other, and are light and con- 
venient to move about. 
placed on them are unhappily not har- 
monious in appearance, in spite of which 
defect they serve their purpose ad- 
mirably. Some of them are old soap 
boxes cut down to the height of two and 
a half inches; others that once held 
starch are also considerably lowered, 
while the greater number of them are 
large fig boxes contributed by my 
grocer. These latter require no cutting 
down and are, therefore, very desirable. 
As a sop to public opinion I have cov- 
ered the outside of these boxes with 
green paper muslin. In these two win- 
dows I have found space for ten boxes, 
or ‘‘flats,’’ as they are usually called, 
and these are sown with as many kinds 
of seeds claiming February as a friend- 
ly month for encouraging their growth 
—China asters, baby’s breath, pansy, 
Chinese pink, ten-weeks’ stock, sweet 
alyssum, marigold, annual phlox, car- 
dinal flower and the climbing moon- 
flower. The cheapest among them were 
five cents a package, while the most 
costly were not over fifteen cents. 


The boxes. 


$2.25 FOR 


worth FLOWERS 325, 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 
for less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may 
have an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
ecome one of our yearly customers 
Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
20 Seeds 2? pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple 
} pkts. Sweet Pens Poppy, Mixed 
, Alyasum, Swoet 
“kt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
Japanese Morning Glory 
Verbena, Sweet Scented 
Portulaca, Cholee Colors 


t 


2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 
1 pkt. Glant Dalsy 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Glant Pyramid 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Montbretia, 

20 Bulbs 1 Spotted Calle, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy Climbers, 
1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbe. 

The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 RULES, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving yeu 
your money back will be sent you by return mall for 2be. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 113, Floral Park, W. Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


The most magnificently beautiful of all 
summer flowering bulbs. Te most popular, 
easily grown and st owy both while growing 
and for cut flowers, We grow acres of them, 
pcuding hundreds of varieties, and sell 
large bulbs of our choicest Altoona Mix- 
ture at 75 cents per dozen, $5.00 per 100. 
In order to get you interested we offer 


100 Bulblets for 15 Cents 


or 1000 for $1.20 posthaid with full direc- 
tions for growing. any will bloom the 
first year. All will become large bulbs, 
bloom and multiply the second season. 
It's a Real Bargatn—how many do you 


wan 

Beautiful large catalogue of Bulbs, Plant 
and Seeds mailed Feu tye mention his 
Paper. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 


WOMEN’S HANDS wart ix sort 


A million pairs of these women’s work gloves sold every 
year. Used in sweeping, 
clothes-hanging, tend- 
“wing furnace, etc. Pro- 
r<“& tects hands; Automo- 
= bile Cuff pro- 

tects wrist. 25¢. 
Five pairs, prepaid, $1.00 
Fremont Mitten & Glove (o., 204 Weed St., Fremont, 0. 


——— 


THAT LIVE ARE THE 
CHICKS 6yes ‘that count 


You personally get our cuarantee of Largest 
Hutches of Strong Chicks when you buy 


Cyphers 1909 Incubator —Fire-Proofed—tnsurable 


Built on the principle that has been proved best by 
beginnersand by experts. Take no fire risks. Writ 
foro ee Pot Qa ° s you rich 

our Free Poultry Guide. It starts you richt Fire-Proofed 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Insurable 


Boston, Mass.; New York City; Chicago, Ill.; Kaneas Clty, Mo.; Oakland, Cal. 


E> 










Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
4 Lowest Prices ", SS 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the 
world. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,"’ full of pictures. It 
\. tells you how to raise poultry and run In- 
cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 
= book, to cover postage. 

J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 29, FREEPORT, ILL. 


— 












Mated pair BOOK 
billing, or A 
kissing. FREE 


From eggs 
to squabs 
in four 
weeks 


Send for our handsome 1909 
Free Book, telling how to 
make money breeding squabs. 
We were first; read about 
the greatest success of the 

1 century in feathers. 


4 a} ee 
Die a a P a 20tt 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB co, 309 Howard St, Melrose, Mass. 


Pm Build Your Own Incubators and Breoders 


eee ond sare half the purchase price. Any one can doit. I furnish 
a 
“ 








mechaniloal parte, Tank, Lamp, Regulator, etc., at. low. prices. 
Over 25,000 Ja use, not one failure. LAMPLESS BROODER 

| will cost you only #4.0. Complete plans only 25 cents to 
cover cost. Worth Dollars to you 


tH. M. SHEER, 6096 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 
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DT 0\> Lae 
~ iS Named Oe [B 
Ww , Varieties 
| ¥ SWEET PEAS 
For 10 Cents JN f 
iJ 
Y No garden complete without a bed 
ia of these dainty blossoms, Templin's ‘‘In- Me 
comparable’ Mixture contains 125 seeds; 
one of each of 100 Choice Named Varieties, 
with 25 extra of the best kinds for good meas- 
ure. Never was a collection offered containing so 
many superb varieties, or so carefully assorted. It is 
indeed “‘Incomparable.”’ The varieties are all 
named and described in our large catalog. Order a 
packet today, plant early, and your bed of Sweet 
Peas will be the loveliest spot in your garden. 
A Beautiful ‘““Lacefern’”” FREE 
Every reader should have a copy of our complete 
40-page catalog. It is chuck full of fine illds- 
trations and truthful descriptions of the best 











Flowers, Fruits & Vegetables 
s send it FREE; and securely 
ped In it a beautiful * ‘LACE- 4 
FERN. * Write today and send 4 ~ 7 
‘eae in stamps to pay for pack- Sp, 
Ing and postage on Fern. y 


L. TEMPLIN 
SEED CO. 


Calla, Ohio. 









Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and putup. Yourun norisk of 
orly kept orremnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get theresults. Buy ofthe 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- 
ersin America. [tis to our advantage to 
satisfy you. Wewill. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual free. 
Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO.., 
Detroit, Mich. 



















To prove that our 
Blizzard Belt 
Evergreens 
will grow in all 
parts of the country we offer 
to send 6 Fine Spruces Y% to % 
‘{t. tall free to property owners. 
Wholesale value mtetinnai thoes expense 
over 30 cents. To help, send 5 cents or 
notas you please. A postal will bring the 
trees and our catalog containing man colored 
hoto plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fron 
Write to-day. The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 53, Osage, la. 





If You Don’t, You Ought To. 


Vick'’s Garden and Floral Guide 
tells how to grow high grade flowers 


fruits, vegetables, Free on request 


JAMES VICK’SSONS 
410 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


World’s Best Incubator 


Has stood all tests in all climates 
for 5 years. Don't experiment, 
get certainty. Geta 


SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator and Brooder. Anybody can 
operate them and make money. Let Jf oj) 
us prove it to you. Booklet, ** Proper ,iese 
Care ani Feeding of Chicks, Ducks ==aag 
and Turkeys,’’ 10c. Poultry paper, 1 “—" 


year, 10c. Write for free con oh 
Des Moines Ineubator Co 4 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 































“ppand Almanae for 1909 contains 220 pages, with 
Sag many fine colored plates of fowls rca oe to life, It 
Mie tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Ineubators and how to op- 
erate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It's really an acre of 
, chickendom. You need it. Priee only 15 ets. 

C, C, SHOR MAKER, Box 718, FREEPORT, ILL. 


* when under sufficient heat for them to 


“out February there occur days warm 
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The main object in finding space to! 
start these seeds inthe house in Febru- 
y/ ary is that important time is thus gain- 
ed; and when, in April or May, they are | 
_| transplanted to the garden out of doors, | 
they appear as thrifty young seedlings. 
Directions for sowing these seeds are 





contain them, and while they should. 
be followed closely, it is really throtigh | 
individual experience in sowing, tending 

and thinning out seedlings that much 

wisdom is gained concerning them. ‘In| 
general the soil sprinkled over seeds. 
should be sieved to make sure of the ab-_ | 
sence of small stones; and flats contain- 

_ing very fine seeds, such as those of the. 
cardinal. flower, should. be immersed in 
water rather than sprinkled with even a 
_fine-rose sprayer, which is apt to dislodge 
miniature seeds. Most seeds do best. 





germinate before the second watering is 
given. 
require fresh air, not only the heated- 
over atmosphere of a room. Through- 


enough for the windows to be opened on 


them, although as soon as the sun goes | 


off they must be immediately closed. 
A light night covering is occasionally 
necessary. Inextreme cases seeds take | 
as long as six weeks to germinate, while 
sometimes those that do so in two weeks 
then grow slowly and do not show their 
second pair of leaves until they are 
about six weeks old. 


om 


The seeds I chose for indoor sowing 
in February are without exception de- 
sirable in any garden, covering a range 
of bloom from early Summer until the 
time of frost. The list includes, more- 
over, variety in size and color, traits 
which are found in the make-up of 
every attractive garden. 

On each side of my house there is 
seven and a half feet of open ground, 
and a plot of twenty-five by forty-five 
feet in the rear. But has any one 
ever realized the importance and the 
power of clothes-posts? This alluring 
space at the back of the house fairly 
mocked me with clothes-posts. 

I was not exactly new in contriving 
space for a garden. Once, where the 
| ground about my home was very limited, | 

1 built a garden that entirely filled the 
‘gap between my house and the reserva- 
tion of my neighbor. Eventually it be- 
came a garden of. many and mingled | 
colors, barbaric in brilliancy, and com-. 
posed of plants growing to about three 
“feet high. General attention to this gar- | 
den was made possible by the grass path | 











P that ran through it from one end to 


theother. Again,on a plot of ground 
twelve by eighteen feet, I made an 
aquatic garden by sinking hogsheads, 
cut in half, for its principal holdings, 
and strewing the moist earth about 
them with forget-me-nots, irises, ferns 
and other water-loving plants. Neither 
of these gardens, however, was as diffi- 
cult of inception as this one, wherein I 
was confronted by the clothes-posts. 


usually printed on the packages which. | 


Like all growing things plants) } 





Jeeta wants to know—clear, concise, 
dependable cultural instructions for successfully grow - 
ing flowers and vegetables. 
Over 100 Special Articles 
phase of gardening, most of them written ex- 


on ey 
pressly for the 1909 Dreer’s Garden Book by such | 


i eminent authorities as: 


Mrs. H. Rutherfurd Ely, author of ‘‘A Woman's 
Hardy Garden." 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 

Mr. Wm. Falconer, former editor of **Gardening.”’ 

Mr. Geo. W. Oliver, expert plantsman and writer. 

Mr. W. C. Egan, the eminent amateur. 

Mr. E, E. Rexford, the noted writer on house plants. 

Mr. T. Greiner, author of ** How to Make the Garden 
Pay,’” etc. 

And Special Articles by our own experts 


You would have to read an entire libra 
gardening to acquire the information cuntaznadt 
Garden Book for 1909. 

Mailed to anyone mentioning this publication, on receipl 
of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


Burbank’s New “Sunset’’ Shirley Poppy 


The latest creation of the wizard of horticulture, Luther 
Burbank, and by far the finest strain of these charming 
poppies ex - — out. Seed of this can only be obtained 
from us. oo cket, 10 cents. 

“GARDEN BOOK” free with.each order. 


HENRY A. DREER Prockiereatx 


PHILADELPHIA 


of books on 


in Dreer’s 


We are giving away seeds of these 10 Kinds as 
Free Samples fo or trial to introduce among new 
customers, to test our seeds, which will produce bushels 
of Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars, 
- Mammoth Blackberry, Big Kind; grows from seed. 
. Beets, Scarlet Globe; grows beets ina few weeks. 
a Cabbage, Early June; forms good heads in June. 
. Garden Lemon, fruits color and size of Lemons. 
kg. Radish, New Li Enns Scarlet; quickest grower. 
° Tomato, Earl ie ripens by July 4th in North. 
kg. Giant Field iggest in the World; 14 feet. 
. Baby Pop Core. Sm est, 1 ft. high, perfect ears. 
. German Soup Beans, New from Germany. 
pkg. Sweet Peas, 80 Named Kinds in a Mixture. 
Pian 10 Sample Lots growing in your garden, will 
Be your delight to show and surprise your neighbors, 
and we will mail all 10 pkgs. ina Coupon Envelope for 
6c. postage and packing, and this Coupon Envelope when 
emptied will be accepted as 10c payment on anything 
in our catalogue. 
1909 Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novelties, with 
10 Colored Plates, mailed free with every Sample lot. 
F. B, MILLS CO., Seedsmen, Box 600, Washington, Towa, 


ee 


Positively the best grown. 
Sold on their own roots and 
warranted to grow and bloom. 
Plants mailed to any point in the 
U. 8. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
**Sixty Y ears Among the Roses” isthe 
most valuable Rose book published. Written 
from our 60 years’ experience as the leading rose 
growers. Describes over 600 distinct kinds, tells 
ye the best roses for your locality and how to make 
hem grow and bloom. 116 pages, illustrated from 
photographs. Flower and vegetable seeds a spocialty. 
Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for this great guide to rose 
culture. With it we send a due bill good for 206 on the first 
order for $1.00. Write to-day; only a limited edition. 

Send for free Information regarding « our great special offers. 
THE DINCEEF & CONARD CO., Box 29, Wost Crove, Pa. 
The Leading Rose Growers of America 
Established 1850 70 Greennouses 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Frult and 
- Ornamental Trees. The best by 
’ 55 years’ test. 1200 acres, 50 In Hardy 
Roses, none better grown. 44 green- 
houses of Palma, Ferns, Ficus, 
Everblooming Roses, etc. Seeda, 
Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Small 
Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Immense stock of OHOICE 
CANNAS, queen of bedding plants 
560 choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses,etc. Elegant 
168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and see what 
values we give for a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 13, Painesville, 0. 
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Manufacturer 


We Give You The Tools 
= ee. According To Our Simple Easy Plan 

















rie ; 
a 
‘ 


Buil i ae y 
This Factory <* 
Paid For It. 


In 3 Years \ 
Started With Two 2d 


Hand Sewing Machines 
You Should Do As Well 


We began with two sewing machines. Our rating 
in Dun and Bradstreet will show you how we have 
prospered, as pioneers in a business offering enor- 
mous returns for the ordinary energy and small 
capital demanded. It’s no speculation—no get-rich- 
quick dream. It must have proper attention, and 
it will pay you well—the field for canvas gloves is 
unlimited. 

Best of all, the small glove factory need fear no 
trust competition. The enormous demand should 
easily care for your product. 

To avoid increasing our own capacity, as we have 
done repeatedly, we shall start a few factories else- 
where and aid them by our own experience. 


We hope to make our profit from the cloth we 











its infancy. 



























a small town ten years ago. 


We will start you in the Canvas 
Glove Business, presenting you 
with the necessary tools, if you will 
purchase from us the raw material 
required in the making of the gloves. 
We will do more; we will first send you a 


free copy of *‘The Secrets of the Glove Busi- 
ness,”’ a book based squarely on our own experience, 
giving you detailed advice and priceless pointers covering 
an industry that has already made many rich, and is still in 
An Ohio woman began the glove business in 


She is now worth $100,000. 


shall sell them, but they will not be obligated in 
any way to buy from us if we ask more than mar- 
ket prices. 

These factories can be started for $50 and up- 
wards. If you want to own such a factoryin your 
district, write today. Start in your own home or a 
cheap sture-room. 

Even with borrowed money, you should pay out in 
three months and have plenty of working capital left. 

A postal card request brings our book. This is 
inca » a chance to own a business which, with a rea- 
sGoabla amount of work and attention, should yield 
‘ou thousands of dollars yearly in clean cash profits. 
Ve must expect you to succeed, or we would not 
furnish you free tools. 





We offer free the necessary tools, up to $145.00in value, in proportion to the amount 
of cloth taken. 


_ Never before in business history has a better offer been made to ambitious men. 
miss it. Write today for the free book and full information about our free offer. 


The McCreery Mfg. Co., 448 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


HANDS 


happed, FACE i 


Are Instantly Relieved and Quickly Healed with 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 


A trial of the free sample bottle will convince you 
that this delightful lotion does promptly soothe and 
entirely heal rough, irritated, cracked and sore skin, 
making it soft and smooth. Prevents chapping 
if ap fed before exposure. Contains no grease, 
bleach nor chemicals; guaranteed not to aid a 
growth of hair. 50 cents at all dealers, or if not 
obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same amount. 
A. S. HINDS, 49 West St., Portland, Maine. 


Write TODAY for Illustrated Booklet and 


Free Sample Bottle 
| EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—700 Photo engravings 
from nature—8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and 

flowers. It is a mine of information of everything in gardening either for 
pleasure or profit, and embodies the result of sixty years’ experience. As 
a book of reference alone it is invaluable. . 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue and also send, 
free of charge, our famous 50c. ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds con- 
arene one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce, 
Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turni~ Bect in a coupon en« 
velope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


**Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds’”’ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Invitations, 


Latest styles, highest quality. 


Wedding 100 engraved $7.00. Additional 


! undreds $2.26. Inside and outside envelopes. Samples on request. 
Geo. W. Sexton, Stationer, 1843-126 State Street, Chicago 
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35837 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








FREE CATALOG OF ART NEEDLEWORK MATE- 
RIALS. If interested in Fancy 
Work write today for Catal H and J. Perforated Patterns. 
Stam Linens, Novelties, Cambric Patterns, Etc. HOME NEE- 
DLEWORK CO., 4912 Washington Park Place, Chiego. 
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The thought of abolishing them came 
to me, but this was rank radicalism. 
To depart from the square path pre- 
scribed by generations for these necessi- 
ties seemed like throwing housewifely 
instincts to the winds. They should be 
moved, not abolished, and I should have 
my garden. 


ww 


From forming a square in the middle 
of the yard, I set the posts quite at one 
side, three in a straight line of about 
forty feet. The fourth pole I placed 
opposite the middle one ot the line, 
allowing it to encroach about eight feet 
toward the space now left free for my 
garden. After the change was made the 
lines would be stretched from north 
to south, exposing the clothes to the 
morning sun, and no one could give me 
a reason why clothes would not dry on 
them as well as when arranged ina 
square. The one objection seemed to 
be that people walking across the left 
front of the house at the beginning of 
the week would get, as they looked 
backward, an uninterrupted view of the 
fanuly wash. 

To screen this most effectually from 
passers-by I selected the moon-flower 
seeds, [ pomaa bona-nox, already sown in 
one of the flats of the sunny windows. 
They produce a vine remarkable for its 
rapid growth, one that blooms enchant- 
ingly at night, when also the flowers may 
be culled to decorate the house. By 
transplanting these vines, when sufh- 
ciently grown, into places about eighteen 
inches apart, it would be quite possible 
to form a screen as high as the clothes- 
posts, and thus shut off this unsightly 
bit of yard from the front. 

As soon as it was practical to handle 
the soil I had a circular bed made in the 
very middle of the garden. The idea 
was to give it poise; for a garden is likea 
room, requiring some point to center 
and draw the attention. In the cor- 
ners of my space I made four triangular 
beds, or beds that fitted into the cor- 
ners, and had their long sides somewhat 
curved to follow the circular outline of 
the central bed. The rest of the space I 
thought to leave in turf, which, when 
closely cropped, would represent the 
green carpet of my garden. 
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It will be my aim to build up this gar- 
den with such perennials as stand for 
permanence—sweet Williams, larkspurs, 
columbines, a few Oriental poppies, 
blanket flowers and phloxes which, as 
the others, deiight in a sunny garden. 


' Among them will stand conspicuously 


re 


the plants which in February have 
found their growing space in my living- 
room. 

One of the triangular beds will be de- 
voted exclusively to the asters started 
indoors. The spirit of rivalry possesses 
me as to my asters. I desire that my 
seedlings shall eventually show larger, 
fuller blooms and gayer colors than any 
other asters in the land. 

ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 


THE DELINEATOR 


LETTERS ON “ARE THE 
DEAD ALIVE?” 


A Series of Articles that have Set Our 
Readers Thinking 


TILL they come. Every muil brings more letters. ‘Are the Dead Alive?” Never ha; 
S a magazine departure aroused more wide-spread comment. All America seems talking 
about it, and a good share of Amcrica is writing us about it. And the letters are 
mighty interesting reading. Not allof them commend us: we could not expect they would. 
Nothing was ever groped for by science without protests from many people who believed 
knowledge was finished with the things already discovered. And, not wishing to go on with 
us, they have written, ‘Stop my subscription.” For letters like these. of course, we are 
sorry. At every parting there must be a feeling of regret. We don’t like to lose old friends. 
Then there are other Ictter-writers who tell us honestly that they have another point of view. 
That is all right, especially when they say it without any admixture of bitterness and with a 
delicious sense of humor withal. 

Lastly, there are the letters that say heartily, ‘‘Well done,” and in these we find our reward. 
There are a great many of them, enough to convince us that we were right when we took edi- 
torial counscl among ourselves here in the New York office last Autumn about this matter. 
We decided the time had come when the majority of our people wanted to know all that science 
could tell them about the phenomena that might possibly illuminate the mystery of immor- 
tality. With the aid of the best talent that might be commanded we gave you the facts that 
the foremost scientists will vouch for. And we are, therefore, much gratified to find this effort 
’ appreciated by earnest, intelligent men and women who write to express their admiration 


for our handling of this subject. 
say. Thanks, so are we. 


“Glad you had the courage,” is what, in effect, many of them 
And if in the music of the applause that greets us we catch now and 


then the minor strain of disapproval, we may turn to the soothing message a woman from 


Texas sends us—‘‘You can’t please every one. 


In December we gave you a few of the 


letters. Below there are later ones. Read them.—Tue Epitor. 


St. Paut, MINN. 
Editor THz DELINEATOR: 

Awfully sorry you are having those articles 
on spiritualism. Am afraid you will lose 
subscribers by them. Yours truly, 

Grace WERNEKE 


STATESVILLE, N., C. 
Editor Tz DELINEATOR. 

The December copy of your magazine, just 
received, has followed the last three into the 
fire. My subscription expires with this num- 
ber and I ask you to stop it. When I get 
ready to go to the devil and take my family, I 
shall rencw. Yours trulv, 

Jno. M. Suarpe 


Mexia, TEXAS 
Editor Tur DELINEATOR: 
Your articles on spiritualism remind me of 
a statement I once heard from the pulpit, 
that ‘‘no man ever had enough of the wisdom 
of this world to save him from being a relig- 
ious fool.” Are there not enough living 
people in whose behalf your magazine mav 
work, without seeking to raise the dead? 
Very sincercly, Mrs. X. T. BATES 


Rocuester, N. Y 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

Your articles, ‘Are the Dead Alive?” I have 
followed with deep interest. They ought to 
be read by all intelligent seekers after truth. 
With astonishment I have also read the let- 
ters which some of your DELINEATOR sub- 
scribers have written in protest and Iam com- 
pelled to conclude that these writers know 
nothing of the discoveries of science. That 
thev belong to that class of minds who have 
always been like a millstone about the neck of 
intellectual progress is plainly evident. If 
the glorious truth of immortality can be es- 
tablished as positive knowledge instead of an 
uncertain dream. let the beneficent work pro- 


ceed with courageous zeal. Millions of minds 
like my own are interested in the outcome. 
Truth fears no investigation, for it stands on 
a solid foundation. Why, then, should this 
storm of ignorant condemnation seek to re- 
tard this knowledge that is of sublime impor- 
tance to mankind? It is gratifying to note 
that your and other great magazines are 
lending such valuable service in the search 
for truth. WiiiiaM. H. Burr 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

The series of articles entitled ‘‘Are the Dead 
Alive?” which has attracted so much atten- 
tion, is an able presentation of the subject 
which is of vital importance to every thought- 
ful person. Very respectfully yours, 

_ Evrot HEBER THOMPSON. 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

As an agent for your magazine for a num- 
ber of years, I have always felt that I could 
heartily recommend it to the public as a cor- 
rect guide in fashions and dress. Its literary 
matter also has been of a high order. But 
now this series of articles, ‘‘Are the Dead 
Alive?” I want to tell you I consider wrong 
from -beginning to end. Of course the 
dead are alive, either in heaven or hell. The 
Bible tells us so. I do not say that the strange 
phenomena written of do not occur. But 
God forbids us to investigate them. So if 
you are to continue publishing such articles I 
must give up the agency for your magazines. 
To one woman yesterday I returned her sub- 
scription saying that she might, if she wished, 
send it to you direct. If it were merely my 
individual subscription, I could tear out the 
objectionable matter. But I will not be re- 
sponsible for placing in other homes what I 
believe to be sinful. Respectfully, 

SALLIE E. BLAND 





THE WONDERBERRY 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 


FRUIT blue-black like an epormons rich blueberry in looks 
and Unsurpassed for eating raw. cooked, canned or 


preserved in form. The garden fruit ever intro- 
duced and eq ly valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. 
Easiest the world to grow, su ing anywhere 


cceed 
and yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall— 
and all winter in pote—(As a pot plant it is both ornamental] 
and useful.) The greatest boon the family garden ever 


known. Everybody can and will wit. Weare the sole in- 
troducers in all of the world and offer thousands of 
dollars in cach Peer for which see Catalogue. 
at Cat packet, 8 kets for 50e. 
Also our Great atalogue of Seeds, Bulbe, Plants and 
‘New Fruita for 1 Nearly 150 pages, with colored 


plates and many einen uocelice 
JOHN LEWIS OHILDS, | Floral Park, N. Y. 


A Creat Wonder 


Discovered in Germany. 
. Here is a vegetable 








wonder everybody 
wants—a new Straw- 
berry you can easily 
wy from seed, will 
ear fruit the first sea- 
son. Itisanever bear- 
ing variety, producing 









fruit continually, and 
over one-pint of berries 
have been picked from 
one plant as late as 
October. Seed sown in 
the house in winter will 






begin to fruit early and 
bear all summer. 

Plants pe rfectly heave sivewine re. 

t#-To introduce this wonderful Sears we will 
send one packet of the seed, a 10 et. Due Bill, good 
for 10 cts. worth of any seeds you want, also our 1900 
Catalogue, which contains 10 erat plate pages, 8, many 
novelties and curiosities from all parts of the World 
you cannot obtain elsewhere, all for only 10 eta, 

7 SEED HOUSE, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 

ve mention this paper and enclose 100. silver 

ee wil 


1 send Free Sced of a new flower from Japan. 
Made on the right principle. That's why ex a 
they hatch the right kind of chicks, in 
the greatest numbers. Send for our new Re 
big Free Poultry Book—the result of & 
over 26 years’ rich experience in the| » 
poultry business. Intensely interesting 


—instructive—profit producing. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B27, Quincy, Ml. 


is # Better Bred Birds 






















Your choice from 100 strains, the paying 
kind. Bred from prize winners., Booklet on 
“Proper Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks 
and Turkeys,’ 10c; Poultry paper, 1 year, 
10c, Catalog Free. 
ROYAL POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 201 Des Moines, lowa. 





FOY’S BIG ; BOOK, MONEY IN| 
Ponltry and Sau ane: Tells how to start 
in small and big. Describes 
ure bred Poultry ; Farm in the world. 
ow to breed and feed, all about dineases 
and remedies. filuecnient many varieties of 
land and water fowls. Quotes lowest prices 
on pure bred fowls, for hatching, in: 
cubators and broodera. fled for 4cts. ent 
F. Foy, Box 80, Des 0, Des Moines, lowa. ~™™ 


“Profitable Poul- 
The Latest Book try: ” Best illustrated 
Poultry book, describes, la. most successful 
Poultry Farm in U. S., * VARIETIES, 
pure-bred Poultry, Beautiful, hardy and money 
makers. Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cents. 


Berry’s Poultry Farm Box 49, Olarinda, Ia. 


Fine pure bred chickens, 
40 B BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys 
eo hardy and very beauti + 
2 tae ues “farm in the Northwest. Fowls, 
exys and Incubators at low prices. Send 4 cents 
for fine 80-page Annual Poultry Book. 
R. ¥. NEUBERT, Box 936, Menkete, Hla. 
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So 


‘The Healthy Soap 
‘For Toilet « Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it gives 
because of its hygienic and beneficial 
qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infection 
as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP isthe household 
germ destroyer, the recognized health 
soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 
Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 
5e a Cake. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. y 
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Ask your Grocer. 
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To Know That 


, 
Niles Cocoa 
Is the BEST in the World 


means to buy a Can at 
your grocers and try it. 





May cost one-tenth of a cent 
more per cup than some, and 
less per cup than some others 


But remember 


such PURITY 
QUALITY 
and FLAVOR 


as in 
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Cocoa 


Stands 
UNEQUALLED 





— 
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THE DELINEATOR 


SANATITIUM, CAL. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 
I thank you sincerely for the series of ar- 


ticles, ‘‘Are the Dead Alive?” and I am sure 


thousands of other sad hearts feel as I do. I 
have been collecting authentic incidents along 
the line of spirit communication and it is sur- 
prising to find among people of intelligence a 
deep under-current of assured belief in these 
phenomena. Very truly yours, 

Mary E. P. R. PHEEPS 


DaYTON, OHIO. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 
THe DELINEATOR, I see, has received some 


‘letters of disapproval on account of the ar- 


ticles ‘“Are the Dead Alive?” I want to write 


that Iam one who sincerely approves of those 


articles. I trust they may lead many to 
‘search the Scriptures,’ where they will find 
this same beautiful truth that vou, through 
the aid of science, are to-day demonstrating. 
See Matt. xvii. 1-10, also Acts xii. 3-20, and 
Acts xi, 15. ELIZABETH NEWBY 


DENVER, COL. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 
In your magazine I have seen the anxious 
inquiry, ‘‘Are the Dead Alive?’ So I venture 
on behalf of the truth to show that the dead 


are really dead. See the Word of God, Ec- 
clesiastes ix. 5, 6; Ecclesiastes ix. 10; Ps. 


/seat of Christ. 





Xxxix. 12, 13. These are just a few pas- 
sages to prove that when a man dics he ts 
dead. And he will remain dead until requir- 
ed on the Resurrection Day at the judgment 
Yours, C. W. Gore 


Toronto, Can. 


Editor THE DELINEATOR: 


Will you kindly inform me by return mail 
whether the ‘‘Are the Dead Alive?” articles 
are to be published in book form? I hope so 
The book would, I believe, have a large sale. 
Yours truly, J. H. Trott 


SALEM, OREGON 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

If you intend to publish articles on spiritu- 
alism, I do not want THE DELINEATOR. Itis 
with regret that I say this, for ] have always 
held the Butterick publications in such high 


esteem. I want nothing to do with spiritual- 


ism or Christian Science. 
ous doctrines and false. 


Both are danger- 
Yours sincerely, 
Eis1z M. GOOLINE 


Woop.Lawn, N.C. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR. 

Your articles on psychic phenomena I have 
been reading with much interest. There are 
wonderful and mysterious forces in earth and 
in heaven. Inallerrorisa grain oftruth. I 
believe that in time that grain of truth will be 
dug out of spiritualism and, planted in the 
religion of the Lord Jesus, will grow and 
blossom until it overspreads the earth. 

Mrs. M. L. CHEWNING 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN SECTION, 
Cuicaco, IL. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

May I ask your permission to use, as a re- 
published article, the material of your series 
relating to the after-death state of man? 
Sincerely yours, WELLER VAN Hook 


CONNEAUT, OHIO 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

You are entitled to great credit for opening 
the pages of your magazine for the candid 
reports of scientists on the question, ‘‘Are 
the Dead Alive?’ I have been greatly amus- 
ed, as well as grieved, at some of the letters 
you receive in comment on these articles. 
Just such a course as you are pursuing will in 


the end tend to lighten the burden of many a 
sorrowing mother who has lost her dearest 
and best. H. H. Hunt 


Lake City, Fa. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

For many years your magazine has been tn 
my home and I have felt personal pride in its 
achievements. But now I resent the intro- 
duction of spiritualism within its covers. I 
won't deny that I believe there is some- 
thing in it, but what use do you suppose 
Christian women, homekeepers, have for this 
science? I] hope you may never again print 
one of these articles. Even at a financial 
loss, burn the manuscript. It is a positive 
grief to part with my DELINEATOR, but I can 
not afford to continue its presence tin my 
home so long as it contains such material. 
Respectfully, Mrs. J. E. HuGHES 


CHENEY, WASH. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

Am glad you are broad-minded and hberal 
enough to publish the articles, “Are the Dead 
Alive?” Of the various magazines that come 
to our home I regard THE DELINEATOR as the 
best. Yours truly, , C. M. FEAR 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

This communication is not to protest 
against your course in making an interesting 
magazine. But in my opinion THE DE ix- 
EATOR falls below the standard in publishing 
the articles on spiritualism. The magazine 
is worth the dollar even with these articles in. 
But with the pages devoted to them blank, it 
would be worth more. Yours truly, 

Coane PR: 


Cuicaco, It. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 

A devoted reader of THE DELINEATOR, I 
find much to interest me in its puges. Espe- 
cially do I admire your able handling of vital 
auestions and your courare in discussing un- 
popular subsects. Respectfully yours, 

AnNA Van Every 


CoLuMBus, OHIO 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

Your articles, ‘“Are the Dead Alive?” are 
fine. How long are they to last? If over 
Xmas, I want to subscribe for a number of 
DELINEATORS as Xmus presents. 

Mrs. RosaMonp L. REED 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

I wish to protest against the articles now 
running in THE De-ineaTor, “Are the Dead 
Alive?” IT regard this series as an outrageous 
imposition upon subscribers. If I had known 
that any such articles were to be published, I 
should never have renewed my subscription. 

Mrs. S. WILLIAMSON 


LUTHERVILLE, IND. 
Editor Tue DELINEATOR: 

With great interest I have read aloud to 
my family the articles, ‘‘Are the Dead Alive?”’ 
We wish to express our appreciation and ap- 
proval of them. Surely there seems to have 
begun a world-wide movement to investigate 
psychic phenomena. Very sincerely, 

Gracia F. TONGUE 


WASHINGTON, Pa. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

You are unfair to devote space in your 
magazine to spiritualism and new religions. 
I do not pay for that sort of thing. I sub- 
scribe for two religious papers, and in THE 
DELINEATOR I want something different. 
Give us more stories like ‘The Onliest Way” 
and “The Uplift.” NAN CARROLL 





THE HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 


Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Set- 
ting and the Kitchen Are Discussed 


There are only two requisites for membership in this organization: first, you must 
be a woman; second, you must read THE DELINEATOR. We promise to make it worth 
your while to do so. We are in touch with the best writers upon practical homekeeping 
topics, and we are ready to pay for any g00d suggestion, recipe or article furnished by 
any progressive housewife who belongs to the Housewives’ Club. All published articles 
will be paid for, but no manuscripts of less than one thousand words will be returned. 
Questions on cookery will be gladly answered by the editor of this department. 


THE MONTH OF CAKES 
By EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


ee 
KG Gases Ni endar February stands 
4 boldly forth in its old 
Saxon significance—the 


Montliot Cakes. While 





made their offering of 
cakes to the sun as a thank-offering for 
the rebirth of nature in Springtime,— 
cakes typifying to them the very cen- 
tral and sustaining principle of life,—we 
of the twentieth century, with our 
‘pagan creed outworn,”’ still hold that 
cakes are quite the thing to conjure 
with in February. 

There are the dainty valentine con- 
fections, bow-knots, true-lovers’ knots, 
ethereal kisses, fairies’ and angels’ 
cakes; rich compounds suited to the 
proper Colonial celebration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, with its Dolly Madison, 
Martha Washington and Lady Balti- 
more cakes; the simple corn-cakes that 
Lincoln relished, and all the German 
cakes that now fare forth to delight the 
palate at the kaffeeklatches, the teas, 
the church suppers, the bridges and 
euchres and other gay doings of the pre- 
Lenten season. And then there are the 
pancakes of Shrove Tuesday— 


That day on which both rich and poor 
Are chiefly feasted on the self-same dish; 
When every paunch, till it can hold no more, 
Is fritter-fill’d as well as heart can wish; 
And every man and maide doe take their 
turne 
And tosse their pancakes up for fear they 
burne, 
And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound 
To see the pancakes fall upon the ground. 


A Catholic ecclesiastic says: ‘‘When 
Lent was kept by a strict abstinence 
from meat all through the forty days, 
it was customary to use up all the drip- 
pings and lard in the making of pan- 
cakes. To consume all this, it was nec- 
essary to call in sad apprentice boys, 
9 11 
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and others about the house, summon- 
ing them by the ‘pancake bell.’ ”’ 

In 1680 John Taylor, the quaint old 
‘“‘water poet,’’ sought to point out to 
his contemporaries the error of their 
ways. ‘There is a bell rung,’’ he says, 
‘“‘the sound whereof makes thousands of 
people distracted and forgetful either of 
manners or humanities. Then there is 
a thing called wheat’n flowre, which the 
sulphory, necromantic cookes doe min- 
gle with water, eggs and spice, and other 
tragicall, magicall inchantments, and 
then put it, little by little, into a frying- 
pan of boiling suet, when it makes a 
confused, dismal hissing like the Lernean 
snakes in the reeds of Acheron, Stix or 
Phlegeon, until at last by the skill of the 
cooke it is transformed into a form of a 
flapjack, which ominous incantation 
the ignorant people doe devoure very 
greedily.”’ 

But the pancake bell rang on— 


Pancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells of St. Peter’s; 
Where must we fry 'em? 

Say the bells of Cold Higham. 

In yonder land thurrow (furrow), 
Say the bells of Wellenborough. 


Before the pancakes were eaten, in 
the old days, there was great contention 
among the revelers to see which could 
most adroitly toss them in the pan. 
This custom is still kept up in many of 
the European countries. A party is 
given at which cakes are served, each 
member being invited to toss his own 
pancake for good luck. If the cake 
comes down smoothly, a year of good 
fortune is predicted. If it flops into 
a crumply heap, a year of indifferent 
luck lies ahead; while one whose cake 
goes so wide of the mark as to miss the 
griddle entirely is predestined for Sor- 
row’s own. Wherever the pancake 
falls, there it must be eaten. 


/Hasnt scratched yety 
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First, 
Bon Amiisa 
Scouring Soap. 
It will do any- 
thing that any 
other scouring soap will do. 
It will clean oil cloth and 
woodwork and sinks, pots and 
pans, etc. And it will do the 
work with Tess wear and tear than 
ordinary scouring soaps because 
it dissolves the dirt. Other 
scouring soaps, like sand, simply 
scratch it off. 


Second, Bon Ami is a 
Metal Polish, 

As with other metal polishes, 
rub thoroughly with the lather 
until tarnish dissolves and then 
let dry and wipe off with dry cloth. 
With afew rubs the copper, brass 


or nickel assumes 
e a4 


a fine polish. 
Third, Bon Amiisa 
Glass Cleaner. 

For window 


cleaning nothing ever 
made approaches it. 
You use only a little water or 
adamp cloth. No big bucket 
of slopping water; much less 
labor. “A window a minute.” 
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MCC THING. Ne a) , 
Made 


(7 yrs market.) 
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Gelatine 
The Economical Dessert 


A Knox Gelatine dessert costs no 
more than any other kind a housekeeper 
call prepare and is at the same time the 
most delicious, the most wholesome and 
the most easily digested of all desserts. 
A package of Knox Gelatine will make 
TWO QUARTS of jelly: the cost of 
the other ingredients is trifling, and with 
almost no trouble to prepare you have a 
finished dessert fit for any table in the 
land, and sufficient for 12 to 15 helpings. 
In comparison with other gelatines my 
package makes from a pint to a quart 
more jelly than most other brands and 
FOUR timesasmuch 
as the prepared, 
ry imitation- flavored 
Mii packages. And be- 

m sides Knox Gelatine 
4 is the only one guar- 
Mm anteed to be abso- 
aa lutely satisfactory 
in every respect or 
your money refund- 
mm ed. Hereisasample 
economical dessert, 
light and refreshing. 


FRUIT SHERBERT. 


1 lemon, 





3cups rich milk, 


1 orange, 
1% cups sugar box Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Grate the outside of both orange 
and lemon, squeeze out all the 
juice; add to this the sugar. When 
ready to freeze, stir in the ‘milk 
slowly to prevent curdling. Take 
part of a cup of the milk; add 
the gelatine. After standing a few / , 
minutes, place ina pan of hot water Qi ahaee 
until dissolved, then stir into the ae ne 
rest of the milk and frujt juice. 
Freeze. This makes a large allow- 
ance for 5 persons. 


FREE For the name and address of your grocer 

1 will send my illustrated recipe book, 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.’ If he doesn't 
sell Knox Gelatine, send me 2c. in stamps and 1 will 
send you a full pint sample package, or for 15c. a two- 
quart packaye (stamps taken). A copy ofthe handsome 
painting, “The Fffst Lesson."’ will be sent for one 
empty Knox Gelatine box and 10c. in stamps. The 
picture {s a fine work of art and an ornament to 
any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 66 Knox Avenue, Johnstowa, W. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 
to sell the best piano polish in the world. 


This polish is now pein used by the 
leading piano dealers in America, put 
up in prey fine and fifty cent bottles, 
also sold in bulk; write for particulars 
and samples. 


Ben. J. Wagner, 


1132 Banklick Street 
Covington, Ky. 


COAL ae 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
teware, hot water bags. 


brass. copper. ’ 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them, fit any surface, two million 


in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Complete 
Bek cesorted sizes abe postpald agents wanted: 
Am 


atte Mfg. Co., Box 201, NY. 





| maple-sirup, as desired. 
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A FEBRUARY 
PANCAKE PARTY 


ITHIN the last few years Shrovetide 
or flapjack parties have become 
extremely popular here, furnishing, as 
they do, one of the jolliest of informal 
evening functions. Inthe invitations it 
is well to state the character of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment, and request each 
guest to come provided with a cook's 
apron and cap. If most of the party 
have chafing-dishes, they may be re- 
quested to bring them, also; but the 
kitchen stove and big family griddle are 
more commonly selected as the shrine 
appropriate to the pancake rite. In 
this case, have a good fire in the range, 
enough pancake turners to supply each 
couple with one, a pitcher of trial batter 
for luck cakes (and in these, of course, 
there are no eggs wasted), and then 
materials for the prize pancakes to be 
eaten with lemon and sugar, or with 
These are 
served, if there is room, on the kitchen 
table, so as to get them piping hot, 
fresh from the griddle. A pot of steam- 
ing coffee may be added, and, if desired, 
fruit and nuts can be served afterward. 
As each couple is to take turns in ba- 
king a griddleful of cakes, prizes can be 
awarded to those who turn out the 
most symmetrical and tender cakes, 
the brownest cakes or those most quick- 
ly baked. Suitable prizes would be a 
cook-book, toy frying-pans made into 
pen-wipers or pincushions, or an illumi- 
nated card with the well-known quota- 
tion from Meredith's ‘‘Lucile”’: 


One may live without books,— 
What is knowledge but grieving? 
One may live without hope,— 
What is hope but deceiving? 
One may live without love,— 
What is passion but pining? 
But where is the man 
Who can live without dining? 

You must be sure to have ready a good 
“‘greaser.’’ This is simply a bit of fat 
salt-pork tied in a piece of cheese-cloth. 
If preferred, the pork may be impaled 
upon a kitchen fork, then covered with 
the cheese-cloth. 
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Plain Wheat Pancakes— While the roll - 
call of pancakes appropriate to the day 
is a long one, a plain wheat pancake 
for the flapjack party is probably best. 
Sift into a bowl two cupfuls of flour 
with a well-rounded teaspoonful of ba- 
king-powder, a half-teaspoonful of salt 
and a scant tablespoonful of sugar. 
Beat to foaming lightness one egg and 
add with enough milk to make a rather 
thin batter. 


Pancakes a la Celestine—With fami- 


lies of French or German extraction a 
larger cake made of eggs, flour and 
cream, and cooked in a well-greased 
frying-pan, may be preferred. 

For such pancakes, « la Celestine fills 
the pancake Dill. Sift into a deep 
bowl one pint of flour, a tablespoonful 


of powdered sugar, and a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Have ready either a pint of 
cream or else the same amount of milk 
with two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter in it, and add gradually to the flour, 
beating out all the lumps. Whip three 
eggs until foamy and light, add to the 
flour, then beat all together, using the 
large-sized patent egg-beater. 

It is this vigorous beating that does 
the ‘‘trick,”’ as no baking- powder enters 
into the composition of these delicious 
cakes. Lastly add a little grated lemon- 
peel, then bake in a well-buttered frying- 
pan, using three tablespoonfuls of the 
batter ata time. As soon as a delicate 
brown on both sides—and it will be in 
a moment, for this batter is extremely 
thin—spread with strawberry or other 
jam, or simply lemon-juice, roll, dredge 
a little powdered sugar over each one, 
and serve very hot. 


Rolled Pancakes—Somewhat similar 
are the rolled pancakes. Tomake them, 
separate four eggs, beat the yolks until 
light, add one and one-half cupful of 
milk, and one cupful of flour which has 
been sifted with a half-teaspoonful of 
salt. Beat until smooth. Whip the 
whites of the egys stiff and fold into the 
mixture. Have a frying-pan hot and 
buttered, and turn enough of the batter 
in to cover the bottom of the pan. 

ake a delicate brown on one side, turn 
and brown the other, then spread with 
jelly or marmalade and roll up quickly. 
Serve without delay. 


Russian Bliny Pancakes—Among the 
Russians the famous ‘‘Bliny’’ pancakes 
are everywhere in evidence. A rule for 
their making, direct from St. Peters- 
burg, is as follows: Set a sponge to rise 
in the evening, made from three tum- 
blerfuls of water, a piece of compressed 
yeast as large as a walnut and one scant 
pound of wheat flour. In the morning 
add a half-pound of buckwheat, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and two well-beaten eggs. 
Set to rise again. When light, pour 
over it three tumblerfuls of boiled milk 
and set to rise a third time. Bake in 
little pans like muffin-pans, in which a 
piece of butter has been melted, over a 
hot fire until brown on both sides, or in 
the oven. If you have a gas-range they 
will do best under the flame. Serve hot 
from the pan with melted butte: or sour 
cream and caviar. 


Bread Cakes—Soak a pint of dry 
bread-crums in three cupfuls of sweet 
milk for several hours until thoroughly 
soft. Beat light with a fork. When 
ready to bake, sift together a heaping 
cupful of pastry flour, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder and a half- 
teaspoonful of salt. Add the soaked 
bread-crums to the flour, with two tea- 
spoonfuls melted butter and two well- 
beateneggs. Beat vigorously, then bake. 


Quartered Lemon with Cakes—A mong 
the English, quartered lemon is always 
served with Shrove Tuesday pancakes. 


DRIED VEGETABLES 
By MRS. E. M. LUCAS 


URING the Winter season, dried 
D peas and beans should be givena 
conspicuous place in the dietaries; 
not alone because green vegetables are 
scarce and expensive, but in the Legu- 
mtnos@ or pulse family we find large 
quantities of nitrogenous material or 
flesh and muscle forming foods. 

Lentils, especially the smaller vari- 
eties, which are richer in proteids than 
even peas or beans, might often sup- 
plant or at least supplement the meat 
course to advantage. 

The practise of serving a separate 
vegetable entrée, or what the French 
term a fartnage, at dinner is one every 
housewife with an eye to economy will 
approve of. First, it helps to keep down 
the butcher's bill to a considerable ex- 
tent, and in these days of high-priced 
meat this is an advantage in households 
where appetites are keen and the where- 
withal to supply them limited in 
amount. 

That the pulses prove indigestible to 
sO great a proportion of Americans is 
because the cooking has not been prop- 
erly managed. 

Prolonged soaking and long, slow 
cooking are the essentials to success 
whenever dried vegetables are under 
consideration. Wash them thoroughly, 
soak at least eighteen hours, then cook 
until tender and serve with a sauce, ina 
salad or any preferred mode. 
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Dried Lima or Butter Beans— These 
are delicious served with a cream or 
tomato sauce. Soak two cupfuls of 
dried beans in cold water eighteen or 
twenty hours. Drain and cook in salted 
water for two hours or longer. The time 
for this varies, according toage of beans. 
When very tender, but not broken, 
drain. Put two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and one tablespoonful of flour into a 
saucepan, cook untilit bubbles, add one 
pint of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley and half of the beans, 
Let it come to a boil and serve hot. 

White Beans—The tiny white beans 
are good cooked in this manner, where 
the flavor of garlic is not objected 
to: Rubthe pan witha cut clove of gar- 
lic before making the sauce. The re- 
mainder of the beans can be set aside for 
a day or two and served with a tomato 
sauce. This 1s made by chopping fine 
half a medium-sized onion, frying quick- 
ly until brown in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Add a tablespoonful of flour 
and mix well. Stir in one cupful of to- 
mato (canned) and one cupful of water. 
Let simmer a f2w moments, strain, adda 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper and a tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley; pour over beans, bring 
to a boil and serve. To vary the flavor, 
add two finely cut canned pimentos 
(sweet red peppers), or substitute a cup- 
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ful of water and a tablespoonful of curry 
powder for the tomato. Any kind of 
beans, pink, red or white, may be used 
with these sauces with good results. 

Baked Beans—Baked beans make a 
good salad. Mix a cupful of baked 
beans (cold) with two tablespoonfuls of 
oil and one tablespoonful of vinegar. 
Add also a teaspoonful of paprika, salt if 
necessary, and a tablespoonful of chop- 
ped shallot. Let stand one hour, turn 
onto a serving-dish, surround with 
shredded lettuce and serve. Additions 
can be made to the salad, such as olives 
(cut in halves), tiny cucumber pickles or 
cubes of pickled beets. 

Salads—Celery is good also to serve 
with salad, and bean salad with tomato 
jelly is extra good. If a little tomato 
jelly is left from a previous meal, melt it 
over hot water, pour it over the beans, 
adding a few pimolas, and pour into 
molds. At serving time place on let- 
tuce leaves with French dressing. Len- 
tils are good in salads and sauces also. 
Soak over night, cook two hours, drain 
and serve as in any of the foregoing 
recipes. Anextranice salad is made by 
taking one cupful of cooked and chilled 
lentils, a dessertspoonful of onion juice, 
six olives chopped fine and one table- 
spoonful of capers also chopped. Mix 
together with six tablespoonfuls of may- 
onnaise and serve on shredded lettuce 
or with celery cut small. 

Dried Peas—Dried peas are equally 
nice as a vegetable or salad. To serve 
with lamb, soak the peas for twelve 
hours, cook until tender (about an hour), 
with a small onion and a sprig of mint or 
a teaspoonful of dried mint. When ten- 
der, drain. Add toevery cupful of peas 
a tablespoonful of butter, a saltspoonful 
of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Serve hot. The cold cooked peas may 
be dressed with a French salad or with 
mayonnaise and garnished with hard- 
boiled eggs cut in slices. Or rub the 
cooked peas through a sieve, add to 
each cupful two raw eggs, half a cupful 
of milk, a tablespoonful of parsley, a 
teaspoonful of salt and half a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Pour into little buttered 
cups, place in a pan of hot water and 
cook half an hour in the oven, turn from 
the cups and serve with a cream or to- 
mato sauce. For ‘‘Peas Pudding Hot”’ 
proceed this way: 

With Meat— When beef, pork or mut- 
ton is being boiled, make this pudding, 
as it is an exceedingly good accompani- 
ment. Soak over night a cupful and 
a half of peas. Tie them loosely in a 
cloth, allowing room to swell, drop into 
a kettle of cold water, and let boil for 
two hours. When tender, rub through 
a sieve, add two beaten eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Mix well, and tie tightly in a floured 
cloth. Drop into the kettle with the 
boiling meat, in which should be a bunch 
of parsley, some carrot and turnip. and 
cook steadily for one hour. When 
ready to serve, turn from the cloth, 
cut in slices, and serve with the meat 
sauce. Itis niceserved with caper sauce. 
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What makes 
them the best 
soda crackers 
ever baked? 


What makes 
them the only 


choice of 
millions ? 
What makes 


them famous 
as the National 


Biscuit ? 
National 
Biscuit 


Goodness— | 


Of 
Course! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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to whomever sends us a metal top froma 


jar of Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef | ticular circumstances. 


and 10c. in stamps to pay expenses. The. 
picture does the spoon scant justice, it 


being full size and the newest Rose pattern, | 


very modish and beautiful, finished in fash- | 
ionable French gray like the latest solid | 
silver creations, and good enough for any 
table. Of course you must get the genuine 


LIEBIG 


Company’s Extract of Beef 


that has the blue signature 
across the label, the most delic- 
ious, wholesome, far-going ex- 
tract of beef; 14 teaspoonful 
makes a full cup of the finest 
beef tea. When you get the 
spoon or a set of them, you will 
like them so well that you will also want 
this handsome gift fork. 








which will be given for a Liebig top and | 
20c. in stamps, same rose pattern and fash- | 
ionable French gray finish. 
the best Wm. Rogers & Son plate—full size 
—no advertising on either spoon or fork. 
Address, CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 

Dept. J. 120 Hudson St., New York. 
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Table Refinement 
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Knitted 


Table ors 

‘ for 
Padding : Free 
Saves table linen and china, Booklet 


Easy to wash, 

J/nqguire of First-Class Dry 
(,cods Hoses. 
KNITTED PADDING CO., 


— 


Lustre the greatest, Labor the least. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Cleans and polishes Silverware as 
nothing else can. 
The proof may be had for the asking. 


Simply send your address for FRE SAMPLE, 


or 1) cts. in stamps for full sized box, postpaid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


WEDDIN 








INVITATIONS 


100for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. | 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 


100 50c.; with case Tic. Souvenir post 
Write for samples. 


Visiting Cards 


cards and monogram stationery 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 E. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


2 Chapman Street, Canton Junction, Mass. 





Warranted | 
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A DUTCH LUNCHEON 
By MRS. C. L. BEELER 


HE idea of the Dutch luncheon de- 
scribed below can, of course, be 
adapted to personal fancy or par- 

If the club to 
which you belong happens to be study- 
ing some other foreign country, a lunch- 
eon, dinner or supper can be devised 
| with equal ease which will embody or 
approximate the national dishes of that 
country; and the decorations and en- 
tertainment of the afternoon or evening 
can be arranged to carry out the effect 
of local color. 
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If the hostess herself is not familiar 
with the customs of a particular coun- 
try, she should have recourse to a friend 
whose knowledge she can trust. Care 
should be taken to imitate the reality 
as closely as possible, so that the enter- 
tainment may have a really valuable 
educative quality as well as a pleasant 
social one. Indeed, the pleasure of the 
guests will be materially increased, par- 
ticularly if they have never visited the 
| foreign country in question, if they can 
be assured that they are actually en- 
joying just the bill of fare to which the 
natives are accustomed. 

At the time of the luncheon here de- 
_ Scribed our woman's club was engaged 
in the study of Holland, so that the 
‘Dutch afternoon’’ fitted closely into 
the regular work of the club. 

In the parlor the curtains were drawn 
down to make the room dark, and, as 
soon as all the guests had gathered, a 


_ sheet was fixed firmly and smoothly on 


one side wall. I had a magic lantern 
and some slides with pictures of the 
Queen of Holland, scenes in The Hague, 
and soon, and we had a moving-picture 
show. After that was over, each per- 
son told some story about Holland or a 


Dutch custom, 


_ sages, 


ct 
We then repaired to the dining-room, 


where lunch was served on pewter 


plates. Large wooden shoes were filled 
with nuts and fruit and flowers and 
placed in the center of the table. There 
were two courses: first, sandwiches of 
rye bread and brick cheese, vienna sau- 
sauerkraut, Dutch or cottage 
cheese and buttermilk; second, dough- 
nuts and cocoa or coffee. 

Not a bit was left on any plate and 
there was much fun over it all. After 
| lunch we returned to the parlor, and each 
| person was presented with a pencil and 
paper and asked to write a recipe for 
some Dutch dish. Then each was read, 
a vote was taken as to which sounded 
the best, and then the papers were tied 
together with ribbons and presented to 
the lady who received the most votes. 

A little Dutch cup and saucer, fat 
little yellow creamer or post-cards with 
typical houses and canals, afford de- 
lightful souvenirs. 
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A Sample Copy FREE 
Write for it at Once 
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“The Silver Horde” is the sequel to 
“The Spoilers” and “The Barrier.” The 
marvelous fascination of Beac1's work is alone 
responsible for his tremendous popularity. If 
you are already numbered among his readers, 
you will find that in “Zhe Silver Horde” he 
has produced his masterpiece. If you have not 
read “Zhe Spoilers” or “The Barrter” you 
will have the enjoyment of a rare new discovery 
n “Zhe Silver Horde.” 


This new story,—now starting in HamMp- 
Ton’s Magazine,—has in it the strong spirit 
of the great North country, the broad, vivid 
elements of love, danger, adventure, romance 
and big business. Old characters reappear. 
Those who have followed with keen interest the 


joys and sorrows of beautiful Cherry Malotte 


will find her life story completed in this new- 
est —and Jast— of Mr. Beach's Yukon 
romances. “Zhe Silver Horde’ will be the 
serial of the year. 

HAMPTON'S is the big, new, strong note in the maga- 
zine field today. Everybody who gets hold of it wants it. 


Just take one look through the current number. Jeur 
newsdealer will be glad to show it to you. 


Sample Copy FREE 


We want you to know HAMPTON'S. Send a 2-cent 
stamp, to pay postage, and will send youa sample copy free, 
Write today. HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, New York. 


SOME GRAPE FRUIT SUG- 
GESTIONS 


By MARY T. SUMMERS 


MONG the many fruits that are now 
in market, there are few that en- 
JOY greater popularity than the mem- 
bers of the citrus family that are gen- 
erally known as grapefruit, and yet it 
requires no wrinkled and hoary epicure 
to recall the time when there was prac- 
tically no demand for them. In New 
York City there were a few epicures who 
insisted upon having them at breakfast, 
but throughout the country these ‘‘shad- 
docks,”’ as they were then called, had 
almost no sale. To-day, on the other 
hand, tons upon tons of these fruits are 
sold in New York City alone, while the 
demand for them in every part of the 
United States has become so great that 
the wholesale dealers find no trouble in 
disposing of the entire output of the big 
Florida, Arizona and California groves, 
in addition to the enormous supply im- 
ported annually from foreign ports. 

To serve the grapefruit appetizingly, 
the center membrane must be removed, 
and the pulp must be kept entirely free 
from the white pith, which also is char- 
acteristically bitter. 
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To appreciate fully the delicious qual- 
ities of this exquisite fruit it must be 
eaten at the beginning of breakfast or 
as the introductory course at luncheon. 
If it isasa breakfast dish that you would 
serve it, you must begin your prepara- 
tions the previous night, by cutting the 
fruit in half transversely. Remove all 
the seeds, and, covering it with powder- 
ed sugar, send it to the ice-box to stay 
until the morning call for breakfast 
sounds. Then, but not until then, re- 
move the white membrane and loosen 
the pulp from the sides, for it is only by 
leaving the hemispheres intact that one 
can transform the juice of the grapefruit 
into veritable nectar of the gods. 

If the fruit is eaten in the morning it 
requires no outside stimulus to make it 
appetizing, but if it is to be served as 
the first course at luncheon the addition 
of some liquor is permissible, although 
it is by no means necessary. If sucha 
flavor is deemed desirable, however, the 
choice is not restricted. Inthe home of 
the grapefruit it is usually the sweet 
West Indian rum that is added, but 
sherry, madeira or almost any other 
Sweet wine will answer the purpose quite 
as agreeably. Again, if one is in search 
of novelties, the pulp of the grapefruit 
may be removed from the shell to be 
served in individual glasses, with or with- 
out an accompaniment of cherries, and 
with either maraschino or curacoa as 
the flavoring cordial. 

The use of halves of grapefruit as re- 
ceptacles for oyster cocktails is by no 
means a new idea, and yet it is one of 
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those unique combinations of flavors 
that cannot be too widely known. To 
prepare the grapefruit for this purpose, 


the cook has but to remove the seeds | 
and core, and then, having filled the | 
center with small raw oysters, dress | 


them as for a cocktail, with tomato 
catchup, horseradish, tabasco sauce, 
etc., without, of course, the use of any 
lemon, for the pulp of the fruit itself will 
impart all the acidity required. 
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There are few salads that are more 
delicious than those in which the grape- 
fruit playsa part. It may be used alone 
or in combination with other fruits. 
Thus, for example, seed: some white 
grapes and see how delicately their 
flavor combines with that of the grape- 
fruit, especially when they are accom- 
panied by a cream mayonnaise instead 
of the ordinary French dressing; but if 
the grapefruit is to be combined with 
the alligator pear, it is the French dress- 
ing alone that should be utilized; and 
when, in the Summer, it is one’s pleas- 
ant fate to be able to concoct a straw- 
berry and grapefruit salad, see to it that 
neither the French dressing nor the 
mayonnaise have an opportunity to 
mar the delicate delights that await you. 
In place of these two distinctive sauces, 
take the same quantities of white wine 
and sugar, mix them well together and 
pour them over the fruit. 

A plain grapefruit salad is made by 
removing the pulp, arranging it on let- 
tuce leaves, and then pouring both the 
juice of the fruit and a light French 
dressing over it. If the pulp is served 
with romaine and pimento olives—the 
little olives that have already been stuff- 
ed with red peppers—the result is quite 
as pleasing, or one may cover the grape- 
fruit and lettuce with a boiled dressing in 
which cream, butter and eggs are used. 

If the character of the dinner should 
seem to require a combination fruit 
salad, here is one that cannot fail to 
please: Take a bunch of celery, half a 
pound of stoned dates and half a pound 
of almost any kind of nuts except al- 
monds. Chop these ingredients into 
quite small pieces, and, when they have 
been well mixed, add the pulp of two 
grapefruit; arrange on lettuce leaves, 
and dress with a mayonnaise. 
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As a sherbet dessert, or cven as a 
sorbct course after the roast at dinncr, 
the grapefruit may again be depended 
upon to meet all reasonable require- 
ments. To make this ice, first press the 
juice from the fruit; then, when it has 
been strained, to each pint of juice add 
one pint of water, half a pint of white 
wine and two cupfuls of sugar. See 
that the sugar is thoroughly dissolved 
before the mixture is poured into the 
freezer. If it is sweet enough, freeze it 
until it begins to show signs of thicken- 
ing, and then add the beaten whites of 
three eggs, stirring them in well b@fore 
continuing the operation of freezing. 
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It’s So Different 













No more like ordinary pineapple 
than a Baldwin apple is like a 
raw turnip— 

SLICED 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


is the most delicious ready-to-serve 
dessert the housekeeper can keep 
on hand. Itis better by far than she 
can “put up” for herself, as no such 
fine, perfectly ripened fruit as that 
grown in Hawaii ever reaches our 
market. HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
has 2o woody fibre. It cuts with 
a spoon like a peach. 


CRUSHED 
Hawaiian 


Pineapple 


the most convenient and excellent 
form of pineapple for jellies, pies, 
tarts, puddings, fruit punches and 
other dishes and beverages. Rec- 
ipes for these are published in our 


booklet HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE. 
GRATED 


Hawatian 
Pineapple 


the best form to use for sherbets, 
ices, creams, layer cake and : imilar 
purposes. These also are described 
in our booklet HAWAIIAN PINE- 
APPLE (No. 8), sent free on request. 
Ask for Hawatian Pineapple and 
be sure that these words appear 
on the package. At your Grocer’s. 




















Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 
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Suggestions = 
for the 
February Hostess 


| 
The articles illustrated in this | 


column suggest what can be 
accomplished with Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper and Dennison’s Ma-__| 
terials in the creation of beautiful | 
and useful novelties appropriate 
to February's Special Days. 

But best results can be secured 
only with Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper. No other possesses the 
high quality, the exquisite range 
of colorings, the adaptability or 
stretching quality of Dennison’s. 

Jack Horner Pies 

Candle and Electrolier Shades 

Cupid Ice Cups Cherry Ice Cups 
George Washington Hats 


(for Bon- Bons, etc.) 
Valentine Favors Place Cards 
Flowers, etc., etc. 
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This list is merely suggestive ofavariety 4 
of table decorations. All canbe made =i 
at home with little effort and small cost, 
using Dennison’s Materials (obtainable at 
your dealer's). For general information 
in this fast developing art, we maintain 
departments in all our stores. There 
can be found helpful experts and up-to- 
date examples. 


Dennioon oManufacuring Sompany 


Makers and Tlaintainers 
of the Crepe Paper Art 





a BOSTON 
26 Franxum Sr. 
NEW YORK 


15 Joun Sr. 


* ont (Uptown Store ) — 
a Twenty-SeventH Sr. 
BET. STH AVE. & BROADWAY 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Cuestwurt Sr. 
CHICAGO 
23 & 25 Rawoowrn Sr. 
(A new Dennison Store) 
ST. LOUIS 
413 Noarn 41a Sr. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


WHAT OTHERS ASK 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


The Editor wants you to consult Anne Rittenhouse whenever occasion arises. 
doubts as to what is correct in social usage. Let her suggest new forms of entertainment. 


your wedding or dinner-part: 
house to solve it. There will be no charge. 


A Card for a Gift 
AbDELE B.—Write on your visiting- 
card to send with the gift for vour teach- 
er, ‘With love and best wishes from vour 
affectionate pupil.’”’ In the letter of 


condolence assure your teacher of your 


sincere sympathy for her in her sorrow. 

When you are intro- 
duced to any one, simply 
bow politely and repeat 
the name of the person 
presented. Itis not nec- 
essary to shake hands 
unless you wish to do so. 

As you are the only 
daughter, have ‘Miss 
Jones” engraved upon 
your cards. 

The fork is held in the 
left hand, but changed 
to the right when the 
knife is laid aside. 


When to Take a Man’s Arm 


R. H.—A man may offer his arm toa 
woman at night to protect her from 
danger and to aid her over a difficult 
place. He does not take her arm at any 
time unless he lightly touches her elbow 
to help her. He does not offer his arm 
in the daytime unless the woman is old 
or infirm. 

It is not necessary to pay a party call 
upon the hostess at a church sociable. 


Advice for the Groom 


PERPLEXED.—It is generally custom- 
ary for the groom-elect to give a fare- 
well bachelor dinner, for his best man 
and ushers, one or two weeks before the 
wedding. It may be given at his club, 
home or ata hotel. At this dinner the 
groom-elect may present his best man 
and ushers with their gifts, which must 


_be worn at the wedding. 


Uses of the Spoon 


UNCERTAIN— The spoon should never 
be left in the cup while drinking from 
it. It will be quite sufficient to stir 
the beverage which is served in the cup, 
and perhaps sip a spoonful to test it, 
after which the spoon should be placed 
in the saucer. In using a soup spoon 
take the soup from the plate with an 
outward motion, and do not fill the 
spoon too full. 


About a Children’s Party 


Mrs. M. L. P.—The hours for a small 
child’s party may be from three to six 
or from four to seven. Send out the in- 





Anne Rittenhouse 


Let her answer your 
Let her plan 


for you. Whenever a question arises in your social life, ask Anne Ritten- 
But if you want © personal reply, enclose a stamp. Write 
to Anne Rittenhouse, care of THE DELINLATOR, Butterick Building, New York City. 


vitations in the child’s name on small, 
attractively-decorated sheets of note- 
paper or cards. 

As the children are all shy at first, it 
will be a good plan to have some one 
play a few lively airs on the piano to 
charm away constraint, after which the 
familiar games so dear 
to a child's heart may 
be played. 

Small favors which 
may be carried home are 
best, and a menu which 
all may enjoy without 
fear of consequences 
should be selected. 


Coming from a Carriage 


HENRY B.—A man 
should alwavs offer his 
hand to assist a lady 
from the carriage, ei- 
ther the right or left 
hand, and with the other protect her 
dress from contact with the wheel. 


A Home Christening 


Mrs. W. H. B.—When a child is 
christened at home, a silver bow] wreath- 
ed with flowers and placed on a table 
draped with white may serve as a font. 
Flowers about the room will also add to 
the beauty of the event. 

The parents of the child receive the 
guests as they arrive, and at the ap- 
pointed hour the child is broughé in, 
accompanied by parents and sponsors. 
After the ceremony is over, light re- 
freshments are generally served. 


Birth-Stones 


Kate.—Space forbids publishing a 
verse for every month. If you or any 
reader will send a self-addressed, stamp- 
ed envelope, I will send these little 
verses on a card, so that you may keep 
them in a pretty form. 

The tirth-stones are as follows: 

January, Garnet (Constancy); Feb. 
ruary, Amethyst (Sincerity); March, 
Bloodstone (Courage); April, Diamond 
(Innocence); May, Emerald (Success in 
Love); June, Agate (Long Life); July, 
Ruby (Contented Mind); August, Sar- 
donyx (Congeniality); September, Sap- 
phire (Wisdom); October, Opal (Hope); 
November, Topaz (Fidelity); December, 
Turquoise (Prosperity). . 

It is not considered necessary for 
women to shake hands when introduced. 
It is nearly always done, however, in 
private houses. 





THE|CHURCH IN YOUR TOWN 


\ } Recently there have been numbers of newspaper articles declar- 
2 f) ing that the Christian Church is dying—that its power is declin- 
cd ing. Some of our correspondents have wnitten to us 
Jigct4, agreeing with the papers. Some have taken the 
Ss 2% opposite side, maintaining that the Church was never 
“stronger. Which side is right? The Delineator 
wishes to know. 






DO YOU GO TO CHURCH? 


Does your husband? 
Do your children? 
Do one-tenth of your townspeople ? 


IF NOT—WHY? 


Why do churches wax poor as towns grow rich? 

Why do congregations grow small as cities grow large? 

When in a city like New York only 500,000 out of 4,000,000 people attend church, haa 
seems to be something lacking, and it behooves a Christian people to ascertain what. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CHURCH? 


Is it a success? 

Is it a failure? 

The Delineator wants to know—and it wants to know why. 

It wants facts and expressions of opinion from its readers, both churchgoers and non-church- 
goers. It wants to get at the root of this problem. 


Five Dollars for the Best Statements 


We want your help. Write freely a statement as to the usefulness of your church. For 
the best statements received within the next three months The 
Delineator will pay five dollars. Other statements which contain facts 
or ideas worth while will be paid for according to the judgment : 
of the editors. If so desired, names will not be published. Con- #7) 7p 
tributors need not be subscribers. Contest closes April | st. gif 


NO MANUSCRIPT WILL BE RETURNED 
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It Hugs 
the Hips 


The smooth, cling- 
ing lines of the pre- 
vailing fashion find 
their perfect foun- 
dation in the 
KLOSFIT  Petti- 
coat — a petticoat 
that conforms nat- 


urally to the lines 


Note : ’ 
/ the : ~ i LE 
Elastic Je of the figure n 
Semen drawstrings, 
gatherings or puck- 


no 


no 


alter- 


erings, 


ation after pur- 


chase, but a 
perfect tail- 
ored fit for 

every woman. 


Be othe 


Petticoat 


Patented June 4, 1907 


is made with an elastic-mesh jersey gusset 
over each hip and witha strong, elastic waist- 
band, insuring a fit that is absolutely smooth 
and comfortable. The placket fastens ss- 
curely and smoothly with glove clasps. 

KLOSFIT petticoats are made up in all 
petticoat fabrics, at all prices, and are ON 
SALE EVERYWHERE—from $2 up 

If you cannot buy them at your store 
write us, and if we cannot refer you to a 
dealer in your town we will fill your order 
direct from factory. 


A handsome little petticoat style book sent 
to any address. A postal will bring it. 


GREENWALD BROS., Inc. 322 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


free 


You'll find it easy 
: to make beautiful 
» SS shawls, slippers and 


we other useful things—and 
Se you'll be proud of your work 
~ —if you commence right and 

use the best materials. The 
fine wool in 


s Columbia Yarns 


makes it easiest to work with and Insures lasting bril- 
liancy, great beauty and unusual durability. 

Before starting, read the brief instructions in the 
Columbia Book of Yarna. A book that is worth a 
dollar to you. It contains 216 pages, 172 illustrations of 
knitted articles, and shows pictures of all the stitches, 

A child could learn to knit with this book before her. 

At your dealer's or by mall, 26 cents. Look 
for Cofteméda trademark on label around 
every skein of Columbia Yaros. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 


. ana ft | 








EMBROIDERY 


Ev woman should 
talog N have thls catalog. It is 


weet most Interesting book of the kind ever 
issued for free distribution. 96 pages of 
latest designe in Wallachian, Lazy 
Daisy, Repousse Braid, Shadow, Corona- 
tion Cord, Eyelet and Silk Embeoidery, 
Stamped Linens, Pillow Covers, Per- 
















96 forated Patterns and Stamping Outfits 
at lowest prices. 
Pages Our new 286-Page Embroidery Book illustrat- 








ing over 2,000 handsome and latest designs and 
Gite, instructions for all styles of embroidery, is now ready. 

his is the largest, most practical embroidery book published. 
Women enthusiastically praise it. Price 25c. Money back if 
Not satished. Don't delay. Send today. 


F. HERRSCHNER, 6466-86 Marshfield Ave., Chicege 





THE DELINEATOR 


FINISHING 


STITCHES 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


HE seams in this skirt may be fin- 
ished either by pinking or binding 
the edges with binding ribbon, 

thin silk or a light-weight lining ma- 
terial. If you pink the seams fold them 
crosswise and snip the fold. The pink- 
ing should be about an eighth of an 
inch deep. (Illustration 1.) 

Bind each seam edge separately as 
far down as the 
plaits. The seams 
in the plaits are 
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rr seam oe 


bound together to 
within three or four 
inches of the bottom 


of the skirt. (Illus- 
trations 2 and 3.) ...- 7M 
Sew the binding rib- 7... Fy 
bontotheseamedges |. 
with rather a loose ©. Ji 
running stitch. 

Pinking is suitable 
for cloth and heavy 
materials that will not 
ravel. Binding is used 
on all fabrics that are 
likely to fray, but not 
on heavy cloth mate- 
rials, where it would 
add to the clumsiness 
of the seams. 

In this skirt the 
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ing and stretching the lower edge with a 
hot iron. After the skirt has been hung 
and evened off around the bottom, turn 
up the lower edge three-eighths of an 
inch and baste. (Illustration 3.) Turn 
under the lower edge of the facing three- 
eighths of an inch and bind the upper 
edge with ribbon or lining material. 
(Illustration 3.) Baste the facing to 
the bottom of the skirt with the fold 
of the facing an eighth of an inch from 
the fold of the skirt. (Illustration 3.) 
‘The facing is not placed 
edge to edge with the bot- 
tom of the skirt, as it might 
possibly sag down below 
in an awkward manner. 
The facing should be hem- 
med at the top and stitch- 
ed at the bottom. The 
seams, which are held flat 
at the lower edge of the 
skirt, should be allowed to 
stand out at right angles 
at the top of the facing; 
in other words, the top of 
the facing, instead of hold- 
ing the seam edges flat 
against the skirt, should 
“hump itself’? over the 
seams. As the facing ts 
bias you will have plenty 
of leeway for this little 
maneuver. The reason for 
it will not be apparent to 
youatonce, You will find, 
however, that if the seam 
edges are handled in this 
apparently errntic manner, 
the plaits will set far bet- 
ter than they would if the 
edges were held flat against 
the skirt. A skirt braid 
should be shrunk and 
sewed flat tothe bottom of 
the skirt, the lower edge 
extending an eighth of an 
inch below the skirt edge. 


seams should be eres bound with ribbon 


pressed open as far down as the 
plaits, but from the plaits to the 
bottom of the skirt they should 
be turned to one side and pressed 
together. (Illustrations l and 2.) 
Lay the seams over the curved 
edge of an ironing-board, damp- 
en them and press slowly with 
a warm iron. By pressing the 
seams on the curve of the iron- 
ing-board rather than on the flat 
surface, the edges of the seams 
will not be marked on the skirt. 

The bottom of the skirt should 
be faced either with a shaped 
facing cut to fit the skirt—you 
can use the skirt as a guide—or 
with a bias facing three or four 
inches deep and shaped by press- 





lower edge of skirt 


QUESTIONS ON 


THE DELINEATOR 


DRESSMAKING 


Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. G. Q.—Is there any way to make a 
skirt pattern the right length before cutting 
out the material? Iam short, and most pat- 
terns are much too long for me in the back. 


Patterns are made for a figure forty- 
two inches at the front of skirt. Be- 
fore cutting a skirt, compare your meas- 
ure from your waistline at the front to 
the floor with the corresponding measure 
of the pattern, taking care not to over- 
look the finish at the top and bottom. If 
the pattern is too long for you, alter it 
before cutting your material. The in- 
structions on each skirt pattern will 
tell you where it is best to make the 
alterations for that particular model. 
Many skirt patterns are cut with a 
sweep. If you do not desire it, turn up 
or cut off the pattern, at the perforations 
as instructed on the envelope. These 
preliminary precautions will prevent a 
waste of material and trouble in making, 
and will safeguard against any great 
changes after cutting. 


Mrs. F. A. E.—I am making a plain gored 
skirt of checked material by a pattern that 
has one straight and one bias edge on each 
gore. I would like to know whether the 
blocks ought to match at the seams. I 
thought it would look bad if they didn't, 
and therefore basted the gores together with 
the checks matching. In so doing I had to 
hold the bias side in a little, which makes 
the skirt uneven at the bottom. What do 
you advise? 


The skirt pattern you are using is 
purposely cut with one straight and one 
bias edge on each gore to prevent the 
bias edges from stretching. Ina skirt of 
this kind it is impossible to have the 
checks match at the seams and have the 


skirt hang right. The effect is perfectly 
correct; it is only when both edges are 
bias that the biases should match, 


Mrs. W.S.—My waist measure is twenty- 
six inches and my hip measure only thirty- 
nine. What size skirt pattern should I buy 
for a plain gored skirt? If I get it by my 
waist measure the skirt is too large over the 
hips. If I get it by the hip measure the skirt 
is too small at the waist and there 1s not 
enough material at the seams to meet the 
discrepancy. 1 have been using the twenty- 
six-inch waist pattern, but find it unsatis- 
factory. 


On general principles, I would advise 
you to buy a skirt pattern by your waist 
measure, for it is always easier for an 


' amateur to take in material than to add 


it. With a twenty-six-inch waist you 
should get a skirt that is forty-three and 
a half inches over the hips. The extra 
four and a half inches at the hiplinc 
should be taken in equally at each seam. 
There is, however, another way, which I 
would not advise unless you consider 
yourself experienced and _ proficient 
enough to carry out. If you buy a 
skirt pattern of thirty-nine-inch hip 
measure the waist measure should be 
twenty-two inches. It would be neces- 
sary for you to add four inches to the 
skirt at the waist—two inches on each 
half. To do this, mark the outline of 
your pattern from hip to waist on your 
material with basting thread. Leave 
sufficient material beyond the thread 
line to let out the skirt as much as your 
figure requires. This amount should be 
added at the waistline and should slope 
away to nothing at the hip line. Work 
carefully and be sure to leave plenty of 
material at the waistline. 





Designs that may be used for reproducing garments similar to those shown in the 
~ New York and Paris Letters 





2835 (page 156). 
Ladies’ princess 
dress. 5 sizes, 32 
to 40 inches bust 
measure. 


2711 ‘page 156). 
Ladies’ dress. 6 
sizes, from 32 
to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


measure, 





2561 (page 158). 
Ladies’ skirt. 7 
sizes, from 20 to 
32 inches waist 





2563 (page 156), 2703 (page 158). 
Ladies’ waist or Ladies’ dress. 8 


bodice. 6 sizes, sizes, from 32 
32 to 42 inches to 42 inches bust 
bust measure. nieasure. 





or two tyings. What do you recommend?” 


“Better quality, Madam. Women, as a 
rule, think azy kind of ribbon is good enough 
for their children’s hair bows.” 

“ Why, I buy the same quality as for mil- 
linery or dressmaking.” 

“ You should buy detfer. There is no rib- 
bon use that requires as much quality as the 
constant tying that hair bows and sashes 
receive. Look at these 


))ororny,)AINTY 


IBBONS 
(S. & K. QUALITY) 


See how attractively they are packed, each in a neat 
envelope by itself. Feel for yourself the fine texture. 
Notice the wonderful lustre. They are especially made 
for hair bow use, of absolutely pure silk. That is why 
they will stand up and keep their shape long after urdi- 
nary ribbons have wilted and mussed. S. & K. quality 
is the recognized standard of ribbon perfection; it is the 
kind of quality that stands for real economy.’’ 


Dorothy Dainty Ribbons may be had at your rib- 
bon counter, either singly at from 30c. upor in the 
popular sash and hair bow sets at from $1.75 up. 
Four widths and the proper hair bow lengths. 
Plain taffeta or in beautiful patterns. 


Vf your dealer does not keep them, let us send you a yard- 
ong, four-inchwide sample of S. & K. Quality taffeta 
Sor jac. tn stamps. nd it the best ri. 

you ever bought. 


BEAUTIFUL RIBBON BOOK FREE 


Describes, pictures and prices the exquisite 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbon Sets. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN 


89 Prince St. (es 
New York 


Vou will on value 
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QUALI 


~~ 
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Human Halr Nets, 5shacdes 


Large, AML-OVer picncte, 3 shades of brown 













and black; guaranteed to match any shade 
hair. Suitable for automobile or street wear 
4 Negular price 25¢. Our price 12%e. Not 
less than 2 sold to each customer. Send 25 


a 

ifn 
in stamps or silver. Money refunded ifno 
satisfactory. State whether you wieh medium, or extra large size neta 


LISSNER’S Setadticned over 30 years 693-695 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Fair Handy Hat Fasteners 


, oe Improved. Holds Ladies’ Hats on better 
’ . than four hatpins. Pin or sew on. No holes 
in hat. One pair enough for all your hats. If 
not at dealers, accept no substitute, and send 
us 25c for pair. Money back if not satished. 
FAIR MF&. CO., Box 118, Racine, Wis. 


Print Your Own 


> Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 

“ Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, 

iY big profit. All ensy, rules sent. Write fac- 
tory for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut, 








is the name to look for on a 


Dress Shield 


if you want the shield that is 
the most 
cleanly 


because {it is absolutely molsture-proof and protects 
the dress from perspiration stains. 


h e e 
ygienic 
because made of an antiseptic material that is not 


only odorless in itself, Lut also destroys the oder of 
perspiration. : 


comfortable 


because it is the only shield both odorless and imper- 
vious, and because It will not frritate or injure the 
most delicate skin. 


Every pair warranted 


In many different styles and sizes at all good stores, or a sample 
pair sent prepald on recelyt of 25 cts. Our “Dress Shield Brieflet’’ 
will interest evety woman. Sent free. 


OMO SANITARY SHEETING is made from a waterproof mate. 
rial (not rubber) which {fs odorless, hygienic and easily cleansed. 
Indispensable in nursery and sick room. Made in l-yd.and 1\-yd. 
squares, also {n 12-yd. and 24-yd. lengths. 


OMO INFANTS’ PANTS AND BIBS are made of the same 
material as the sheeting. Will keep the baby's clothes dry and 
clean. Light in weight and easily cleansed. 


Omo Manufacturing Co. , Dept. 7, Middletown, Conn. 


SAMSON 
GALATEA 


Honest and strong, will 
wash and wear. Every 
yard guaranteed. Samson 
Galatea costs no more: 
Why not have the original? 


About 18c. All stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t Samson Galatea ask him 
to write BURTON Bros. & Co., New York, for 
samples, 


(’— TRYUNE 


COLLAR SUPPORTER 
SS SILK COVERED 
DOUBLE BONE 
ENDLESS LOOP 


All seizes 
136, 2, 2K, 234, 2%, 3%, 334 & 4 ins. 


5caCard 


JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 












THE DELINEATOR 


AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


(Continued from page 
The charm of braiding lies almost en- in the 
tirely in the design, for unlike embroid- 
ery, the worker cannot depend on color- 


206) 


third illustration, the design being 


carried out for the most part in corona- 
tion braid. The braid is used for all the 


flowers, large leaves and the edge; the 
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No. 2721. Price, 10 cents 


ing or beautiful stitchery to distract the 
attention from the design itself. Inthe 
design for the shirt-waist front the three 
floral figures immediately stand out as 
the main features, but the running pat- 
tern which forms a background for these 
figures is no less necessary, and the de- 
sign as a whole has the style and smart- 
ness which ‘‘women who know”’ demand. 

In working this shirt-waist front with 
soutache sew the braid on upright, that 
is, on one edge, on the three floral motifs, 
laying it flat on the rest of the design. 
Work all the dots solid. If coronation 


braid is used, select the medium size for 





No. 2722. Price, 10 cents 


heavy and the finest size 
for thin materials, and in 
any case about ten yards 
of braid will be required. 

A very effective center- 
piece, No. 2721, is shown 


braid 








Worked sample of No. 2719 


No. 2719. Price, 10 
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leaves, lattice-work and dots, also 


the centers of the flowers, being em- 


broidered. If preferred, the entire 
design may be embroidered in 
either white or color, working the 
daisies solid and the leaves in long 
and short stitch. The lattice- 
work would, of course, be outlined 
and the dots worked solid, but I 
should suggest working the edge 
in a fancy stitch rather than but- 
tonholing, as it is a trifle too wide 
to look well done in that way. In- 
stead, fill the space between the 
inner and outer lines with rather 
close catstitch, then outline both 
Hines. If the centerpiece is done 


in color, choose two shades of the green 
that is used for the leaves and work the 
catstitch with the light and the outlining 





No. 2720. Price, 10 cents 


with a thread about two shades 
darker. The linen should be 
turned back and hemmed to fit 
the outline and left plain or fin- 
ished with a lace edge. If de- 
sired, the entire centerpiece may 
be embroidered and the daisies 


made with repoussé braid in either white 
or delicate green. 


If this is done, the 
flowers thould be sewed down on 


the linen to cover the stamped daisies; 
then fill the centers with French knots. 
At the foot of this page a worked sam- 


ple of the fourth 
Kaumagraph—a 
scallop edge three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide—is shown. 
No. 2719 will be 
found useful for bed 
and table linen, 
towels, scarfs and 
similar articles. 


KLARA AAY 


cents 


WHY ONE HUNDRED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS HAVE SUCCEEDED 


(Continued from page 237) 


There are always special programs ar- 
ranged for Children’s Day, Rally Day 
and Christmas. Children are marked 
on certain points, and an average of 
8614 per cent. earns an honor certificate. 
The teachers meet every week and have 
quarterly conferences with officers. 


A Splendid Southern School 


First Methodist Episcopal, Opelika, Ala.;: Mr. J. B. 
Greene, Superintendent 


This school, with an enrolment of 
1,003, 1s one of the best in the South. 
Its reports, issued in magazine form, 
The Quarterly Review, have been pro- 
nounced by those in touch with similar 
reports ‘“‘the most complete in the 
United States and the model one in the 
Sunday-school world.” 

The enrolment of this school is nearly 
50 per cent. of the total white popula- 
tion of Opelika. The four other schools 
have about 30 per cent. more, making 
nearly 80 per cent. of the white popula- 
tion in Sunday-schools. The average 
attendance of the school for the year 
is 79 per cent. of the total enrolment. 
Teachers are marked for tardiness and 
absence. Teaching and training are the 
watchwords. Mr. Greene emphasizes 
the fact that people will not attend 
Sunday -school unless they are given 
something, and the teachers are the giv- 
ers. The school is graded, has a fine 
orchestra, class organization, and ob- 
serves all special days. To Mr. Greene 
belongs much credit for its success, 


Church Two Hundred Years Old 


First Church of Christ, Glastonbury, Conn.; Mr. S. 
H. Williams. Superintendent 


This school stands high among those 
of its State for efficient organization and 
excellent grading. It spends an un- 
usual amount, for a school of its size, in 
helping missions. Its total enrolment 
is about 350. The young men’s class 
has furnished a room in the chapel for 
social purposes, and there is a thriving 
home department, of which Mr. E. N. 
Seelve is superintendent, assisted by a 
corps of visitors. The Addison School, 
Mr. Seelye, superintendent, is a branch 
of the school. The First Church of 
Christ was organized in 1692. 


Began in a Small Store 


vin Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. E. O. 
Howell, Superintendent from Its Start 


During the Presbyterian evangelis- 
tic tent work in 1902 a Sunday-school 
was organized and held in the tent until 
September, when it held its first regu- 
lar meeting in a small store, with thirty- 
three enrolled. At the very start the 
school was graded according to modern 
methods, and everything was done to 
make it one of the most attractive in 
every way. In less than two years the 
enrolment reached nearly 300 and a 
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Do You Know 






church congregation had developed. | 
December 25, 1904, a permanent church | 
building was dedicated, the school num- | 
bering 400, and since then it has been 

enlarged. It is steadily growing. It 

is carefully graded, has supplemental | 
lessons and written examinations and 
has always been a missionary school, 

giving 25 per cent. of each Sunday's | 
contribution. This averages $50 per) 
year to home missions (enough to start 

two Western frontier schools every 

vear), $50 to the Boys’ School in India, 

$50 for home causes in Philadelphia and 

nearly $200 in groceries and provisions 

to the Presbyterian Orphanage. Dur- 

ing five vears over 150 members of the 

school have gone into the church. 





What the Girl Behind the 
Counter Knows? 


—The way to choose Ribbons 


It is easy for you to get to-day, next 
week and always rich lustre and lovely 
colors in ribbons, no matter what price 
you pay. You will never get a dull, 
flimsy or*sulky nbbon if you think to 
ask for 


Gariner Ribbons 


If you have bought them at one time 
or another in the past, you must have 
admired the exquisite shades, the soft, 
springy strength and their wonderful lus- 
trous quality. You can get the same 
satisfaction again—always richness and 
glow to the color and that wonderful 
sheen which plays silvery on the folds 
and is silkiness even in shadow. 


Builds Its Own Rooms 


First Baptist, Freehold, N. J.; the Rev. William E. 
Foote, Pastor and Superintendent 


The pastor is well known as superin- 
tendent of teacher-training in the New 
Jersey State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. This school in a small town has 
325 enrolled. Naturally, the Rev. Mr. 
Foote gives special attention to his 
teachers and their adaptability. Each 
is selected to do the work she does best 
and gives special lessons to the entire 
school if required. Great emphasis is 
laid upon the necessity of presenting 
truths in an interesting way, of adapt- 
ing the lesson to the class. ‘‘What a 
child learns with interest he learns with 
ease’ is one of Mr. Foote’s mottoes. 
There are three organized adult classes. 
The young men's class has built its own 
room. Lessons are graded. Monthly 
socials are held in each grade, and man- 
ual work is used in primary classes. 


Why take anything else when it is merely a 
matter of turning the bolt to see if it has the 
word “‘Gartner™’? 


Three thousand large drygoods stores carry 
Gariner Ribbons, and they all are very proud of 
the fact. For thirty years dealers have known 
what we want you now to know—that “‘Gartner™ 


on the end of a bolt means quality. 


GARTNER, SONS & COMPANY 


; : Dept. G, 478 Broadway, New York 
Superintendent Fifty-Seven Years 


Roberts Park Methodist Episcopal, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mr. F. O. Hester, Superintendent; Mrs. 
Frederick Baggs, Primary Superintendent . 


Mrs. Baggs enjoys the honor of hav- 
ing held this position for the past fifty- 
seven years and has been president of 
the Primary and Junior Teachers’ Sun- 
day-school Union for the past fifteen 
years. She began teaching little chil- 
dren in 1851 and planned her own sto- 
ties from the Bible, because she remem- 
bered how she had delighted in reading 
Bible stories from her mother’s quaint 
illustrated Bible. Mrs. Baggs made 
her stories as real as possible. This was 
in the days when each teacher chose her 
lessons, no two classes having the same 
lesson. ‘‘I never heard a lesson given. 
to a primary class until the first year of 
the Chautauqua Assembly, 1874. I was 
graduated from this first Assembly. 
In all Sunday-school work we have to 
keep moving. Now, though I am 
seventy-five, I study my six or seven 
hours a week on my Sunday-school 
work and read three church papers.” | 


Improve Your Gowns 


They 
Easily 


by using Peet’s Invisible Eyes. 
keep the seams smooth and fiat. 
fastened and unfastened. 


PEET’S acs. EYES 


hey mye perfect fitting garments. 
Jetter than silk loops and far 
superior to other metal eyes, 


All sizes. All 
Sold only in 
with 


Black or white. 
stores or by mall. 
envelopes, 2 doz. eyes 5c; 
spring hooks 10c, 


PEET BROS. Dept. H. Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 43 LEADING VARIETIES 


of pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; also 
Holstein cattle, Prize-winning stock. Oldest and 
largest Poultry farm inthe Northwest; Stock Eggs 
and Incubators atlow prices. Send 4c for catalog. 
Larkin & Herzberg, Box No 32, Mankato, Minn. 
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We'll 
Send You 
Free and Pos!- 
paid a Box of 
Assorted Educator 
Crackers 


to give you a fair oppor- 
tunity of proving their su- 
periority over all other 
crackers. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


consist of the entire food value 








































of the grain, are stone-milled, 
baked in specially constructed 
ovens, and packed in tins. Thus 


they are kept absolutely fresh 
and pure. They cultivate the 
taste to a full appreciation of 
the delicious entire grain flavor 
so different from the tasteless 
ordinary crackers 

The sample box of assorted 
Educator Crackers will be 
sent the same day we hear 
from you. Please enclose 
your grocer’s name. If 
he won't supply you, 
will 


Johnson Educator 
Food Co., 240 
Tremont St. 
Boston, 
Mass. 


Write for Free Samples 


and see for yourself the be -auty 
of Renfrew Dress Ginghame. 
Made in all varieties of plain 
shades and fancy stripes and 
checks — all Tub-proof and 
Sun-proof. Ask your dealer 
for Renfrew and don't take 
a substitute. We do not sell 
at retail, 
RENFREW MFG. CO 
Dept. R Adama, Mana, 
Also makers of Renfrew Table 
Damask, Wash Goods and Madras. 


I will send this beautiful 2 oz. natural 
wavy (or straight) extra short stem 
switch, full 24 inches long,or a coniplete 
set of 8 Curly Coronet Puffs, no 
money in advance 


On Approval 

for examination lf satisfactory pay the 
express ageut $1.95 and charges and the 
If you want 

Switch and Puffs sent, say so when 
writing and pay agent $1.95 for each if you 
want tokeep them. These Switchesand Puffs 
sell everywhere for moremoney. I have been 
in business 25 years. I can save you money 
on any sort of hair goods. Send lock of hair 
or combings fora day when ordering sol can 
match color, Write for my book of bargains. 
M. B. CLENN CO., Dept. A 
346 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Switch or Puffs are yours, 





Rider Agents Wanted 


YS in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 modi l. WY’ rile jor Special Offer. 

Finest Guaranteed 

1909 Models 210 to $27 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

1907 & 1908S Models 
A all of best makes $7 to $12 
590 Second ffand Wheels 


P asipaenlniee ahaha ‘$3 to $8 


~ Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship On Approval without a 
ce? it, pay the freight and allow 
TEN DA YS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, couster-brakes, parts, re- 
pass s ancl suncries h alf usual prices. Do ae 
buy till you wat ur catalogs and offer Write 


MEAD C YCLEC O., De pt. H21, Chicage 
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WOMAN’S BROOM IN MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING 


(Continued from puge 216) 


The question was brought before the 
convention and found able advocates 
among some of its members, notably the 
Rev. R. A. White, Louis F. Post, George 
E. Cole, Raymond Robins and Prof. 
Graham Taylor. 
“I believe it would be better if the 
ladies were kept out of politics for awhile 
until the time will come when politics 
will be fewer;"’ and Mr. Hull said: ‘* Don't 
hitch anything onto this charter with 
the idea that its moral force will carry 
it, because every time you do that you 
are hitching clogs onto it and we shall 
have to fight it in the Legislature.”’ So 
all the Vopickas and Beilfusses and the 
Crillys and the Oehnes and the Rosen- 
thals and Shanahans and the Smulskis 
voted against giving the women anv 
voice in the affairs of their city, but 
even then it was a tie, and the chairman, 
Milton J. Foreman, cried, ‘‘No!”’ 


Great Britain is More Generous 


Last Summer the Parliament of Great 
Britain said: ‘‘Our women have been vot- 
ing in municipal affairs forty years, and 
they have been serving on our school 
boards and poor-law boards and boards 
of public guardians and various others 
with great efficiency, so now it is time 
they were enabled to fill more important 
positions.’”” Then the House of Com- 
mons, with its seven hundred members, 
passed a bill, with only fifteen dissenting 
votes, making women eligible as mayors, 
aldermen and municipal councilors in all 
the cities of the kingdom, and the bill 
went through the conservative House of 
Lords with a large majority. At the 
very next election six women were 
chosen to serve on municipal councils 
(one in old Oxford), all by handsome 
majorities, and several running far ahead 
of their ticket. All this was accepted by 
the English people as a matter of course; 
it created no special comment, called for 
no newspaper notoriety. But not long 
ago, here in the United States, when a 
few women were elected mayors and 
aldermen in some small villages in 
Kansas, the whole country was excited. 
Long editorials were written about it, 
newspapers from far and near sent out 
their photographers, and the cartoonist 
and paragraphers set to work. A few 
months ago when Westchester County 
Prohibitionists nominated a woman for 
superintendent of the almshouse, the 
New York papers put the announcement 
under scare-heads. 

Last Spring, when the residents of 
Evanston, the aristocratic suburb of Chi- 
cago, discovered that a plumber, whose 
legal education had been sadly neglected, 
had been nominated for justice of the 
peace, they resolved upon heroic meas- 
ures and begged Attorney Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch to save them from the 
impending disaster. Their recommen- 
dation sounded as if they were indorsing 
her for the Presidency. It was signed 


But Mr. Vopicka said: 


by university presidents, judges, railway 
managers, clergymen, lawyers, business 
men and the presidents of all kinds of 
women’s societies. Copies of this, mailed 
by the young women fricnds of Mrs. 
McCulloch to each of the four thousand 
five hundred voters, represented the 
whole of her campaign work. She was 
elected by a majority of one thousand 
three hundred. Her defeated opponent 
sent his wife to call on her with a bou- 
quct of roses and his congratulations— 
and then he started proceedings to pre- 
vent her from taking the office! 

After half a dozen courts had passed 
judgment, Mrs. McCulloch was sworn in 
by the other justices, who treated her 
with punctilious courtesy, addressing 
her as “‘judge.’” The women members 
of the Chicago bar invited her to a 
meeting and crowned her with a laurel 
wreath; the Men’s Law Club tendered 
her a banquet, and the citizens of Evans- 
ton gave her a large reception. The 
newspaper artists photographed her, her 
house, outside and inside, and al! her 
children, as a whole and individually. 
For weeks the Chicago papers had 
columnson herelection, and she reccived 
papers from New York, Texas, Seattle 
and many points betwecn, containing 
whole pages of pictures and accounts. 
How ridiculous all this will seem in ycars 
to come! 


Women Justices of the Peace 


Many years ago the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts appointed Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe justice of the peace in Boston, but 
the courts declared her ineligible. With- 
in a few months Governor Guild has ap- 
pointed Miss Louise Fairchild to that 
office in Lynn, and there is no objection. 
During the past year Governor Hanley, 
of Indiana, commissioned a woman just- 
ice of the peace and she is performing 
the duties without question. Mrs. Esther 
Morris was appointed justice of the 
peace in Wyoming in 1870. The election 
of women to this office, in the States 
where they have the suffrage, is of such 
frequent occurrence as to attract no at- 
tention. This is true as to the offices of 
city treasurer, recorder, auditor, clerk, 
register of deeds,ard soon. At the lust 
elections in Kansas, one out of every 
twenty-four persons elected to office was 
a woman, and one-third of all the county 
school superintendents were women. 
Even whcre they do not vote, women are 
getting into office. Within the past year 
Cleburne, Texas, clected a woman treas- 
urer; New Orleans a woman factory in- 
spector; Portland, Oregon, a market in- 
spector and a city health officer; Tulsa, 
Indian Territory, a woman president of 
the board of health; Charlotte, Michigan, 
a county superintendent by one thou- 
sand majority; Wilmington, Delaware, a 
county commissioner; Concord, New 
Hampshire, a woman president of the 
State board of charities, and Laconia a 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY-NEW YORK 
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The Fashion Authority 
of the World 


In Paris the French edition of THE DELINEATOR has 
the largest circulation of any magazine of its Kind. This 
is the tribute of Paris to Butterich Fashions. 








In London the orders on our books bear witness the Eng- 
lish edition of THE DELINEATOR is read by the very 
best of England’s women—Royalty, Nobility and titled 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Advanced Models for 1909 


Send for our new catalogue, pictur- 
ing and describing the most attractive 
and up-to-date models we have ever 
made. Recent improvements in our 
methods of construction place our 
new styles, from both a musical and 
structural point of view, years in ad- 
vance of others. 

If we have no dealer near you, we can supply 

you direct from Boston. Send for our prupo- 


sition to buyers, embodying our trial offer 
and attractive plans for deferred payments. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


101 Boylston St., Boston 





New York’s Best Art Instruction 


Brought to Your Home 


You cannot duplicate the art 
courses we offer you except at the 
tremendous cost of a stay in New 
York, and expensive tuition in New 
York's best studios. 


Our Faculty has been chosen from: the leading 
artists in their lines. A\ll of them are of national 
reputation. 

They offer not only instruction in the funda- 
mentals of their respective lines, but individual 
criticism as often as desired. 

The courses include Figure and Landscape 
Painting, Advertising Illustration, Textile Design, 

ation, China Painting and many courses 


that can be tumed to immediate profit. 
Send for Particulars. 


The W. Martin Johnson School of Art, 
No. 11 Madison Ave., New York City 





MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL Ff 


|aon 7s FREE BOOK wow 


Learn by mail in spare moments 
at home to play the piano or organ 


IN TWENTY EASY LESSONS 
By our wonderful Simplex System. 
No previous knowledge of music 
necessary. Write for free book. State 
whether you have piano or organ, 

SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Conservatory 204, Kansas City, Mo. 





GES, DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S 
» Toilet Preparations 
CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, 
and {s considered the standard by 
the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. Goods 
Sent on receipt of price, 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO.,10 & 12 East 23dSt., New York 
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woman tax collector. These are only 
samples; the list might be made much 
longer of those whom the cities are begin- 
ning to call on for aid in their municipal 
business and at the same time refusing 
them a vote. 

‘But if women voted they would have 
to work out their road tax!”’ cry the 
alarmists. For fifteen years the most 
satisfactory division of the Street Clean- 
ing department of Chicago has been in 
charge of a woman, Mrs. Emmogene 
Paul. For two years she was with the 
Civic Federation, an independent or- 
ganization; then she took the civil serv- 
ice examination and stood first in a 
list of four hundred and twenty-five. 
With this record the administration did 
not dare ignore her, but she was put in 
charge of the dirtiest down-town ward 
in the city, expecting to scare her out. 
The results of her work have been such 
that no subsequent mayor has been able 
to remove her, although the ward poli- 
ticians have left no stone unturned to 
get this twenty-five-hundred-dollar job 
away from a woman. Each new gang 
of Italians revolts against being ‘‘bossed 
by a woman,” and ends by becoming her 
devoted friends. Mrs. Paul herself says: 
‘Until women can do something in poli- 
tics besides talk, those of us in munici- 
pal positions can set a splendid example 
by doing our work in such a manner 
that men must respect us and our abil- 
ity. The opportunities for doing good 
in a position like the one I now hold are 
far ahead of those possessed by any set- 
tlement or missionary worker, if the one 
who fills it desires to better the condi- 
tions of humanity.” 


How About Policewomen? 


“If women vote are they prepared to 
act as policemen?”’ ask the opponents. 
Every large city in the country 1s now 
employing women as probation officers, 
and in the cases of women and children 
they prove much more efficient than 
men. Matrons in jails and_ station- 
houses are becoming a recognized ne- 
cessity. In many cities women are ap- 


pointed as humane officers, with police 
authority to look after the protection 
of women, children and animals. A few 
cities are placing women policemen in 
their parks for special purposes. The 
mayor of Portland, Oregon, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Sarah A. Evans special po- 
liceman, to facilitate her work as market 
inspector. At Kewanee, I]linois,a wom- 
an was made special police officer for 
the county fair, and her work was said 
to be of great value. Judge Kennan, 
of Spokane, Washington, has appointed 
two women deputy sheriffs to do special 
court duty in the cases of women and 
children. Huntington, Indiana, has had 
a woman deputy sheriff for three or four 
years, much of the time in full charge of 
the county jail. Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, has two women deputy sheriffs. 

These instances could be many times 
multiplied, and they illustrate that the 
time is at hand when communities are 
recognizing the vast assistance in the 
administration of public affairs which 
it is possible for them to receive from 
women. They should always be present 
wherever there are women and children 
to be looked after, and whenever there 
is reformatory and humanitarian work 
to be done; nor should they be restricted 
to prayers and tears and the tradition- 
al “feminine” influence. Clothed with 
every power which it is within the 
province of our government to bestow, 
women should be allowed and encour- 
aged to perform their share of civic du- 
ties. Under modern conditions house- 
keeping and rearing of children are no 
longer private matters—they are public 
functions, and in their performance the 
woman of to-day finds herself brought 
into contact with every problem of 
municipal life. The time is coming— 
indeed, it is here—when every body of 
men organized to promote human wel- 
fare and moral progress turns instinct- 
ively to women for help, and men and 
women alike must soon recognize the 
necessity for the womanhood of the na- 
tion to be fully equipped for meeting 
these new responsiblitics. 


HOW | WROTE MY GREATEST PLAY 


(Continued from page 222) 


and I believe sincerely that every 
thoughtful play is entitled to just such 
interpretations in the reading as per- 
haps only the author can give. 

There was some difficulty in getting 
a presentation and in securing a man- 
ager who would put the play on in a 
theater. Thereare some managers even 
now who submit that the subjects of 
telepathy, hypnotism and the hike are 
not commonly attractive. That is, of 
course, a matter of opinion, but I see 
nothing in this proclamation to make 
me abandon my own belief that they are 
among the most fascinating subjects 
with which the human mind has to deal. 

It is difficult to get a group of men 
together, over the coffee-cups after din- 
ner, or on the platform of a railway 
station, or around the stove in a switch 


shanty, or deep down in the shaft of a 
mine, without having their conversation 
turn into the realm of the mysterious, 
occult and spiritistic. 

As for attractiveness, no subject in 
the range of human inquiry has such 
charm and allurement. Managers who 
have denied these attributes probably 
have had in mind the difficulty of 
coherent presentation of such themes 
in the play-house. The success of ‘‘The 
Witching Hour” proves that this difh- 
culty is not necessarily insuperable. 

This play has accomplished most, 
however, if it has helped to open up a 
way upon the American stage for the 
thoughtful play. There is a grave re- 
sponsibility attached to the theater, 
and there is no reason why it should 
not be continuously borne. 
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THE FIRST CHILD-RESCUE MISSION 


(Continued from page 252) 


Wisz, steadfast in the strength of God, 
and true. 


Save a man if you can. That is right. 
Save the sinner from the error of his way. 
That is magnificent, too. We are all under 
the pledge of a great tragedy, the tragedy of 
the cross, to dothat! But save a child and you 
save a whole lifetime to usefulness and service! 
Men will walk and be strong under the leader- 
ship and inspiration of such a life, and the 
one whom God has chosen as the human in- 
strument in such blessing, giving distinction 
to such a career, will be the patron saint of 
countless multitudes! 

But compassion, philanthropy, devotion 
and affection must be supplemented by some- 
thing else. While no amount of money can 
fully represent the worth of a life, it is just 
as certain that no life can count for its full 
worth in this world aside from and independ- 
ent of the attention that money may represent. 
A child, plus money well spent upon it, is the 
community’s richest asset. The orphanage, 
therefore, while born out of the Christian 
faith, can not subsist wholly upon faith. 
Every campaign inaugurated in the interest 
of homeless, helpless children—men and 
women in miniature, nations and empires in 
embryo—is born out of the spirit of Him who 
saw in the child the most vital illustration of 
the kingdom He came to set up among men. 
Such institutions follow if they do not go be- 
fore a Christian civilization. They are found 
in their most highly developed form under 
the protection that a Christian civilization 
affords. They are hardly possible under any 
other conditions. 

This princess-daughter of Pharaoh adopted 
this imperiled foundling and had him educated 
in the wisdom of Egypt. 7his was the first 
Child-Rescue Mission! She had the spirit of 
Jesus if she did not enjoy the blessings of a 
more distinct Christian civilization. And this 
first child-rescue mission was founded by a 
woman, a princess, daughter of a cruel, hard 
king. It is a noble tribute to her sex. And 
Moses, the lawgiver of Israel,—leader of a 
people which has left its stamp upon the civil- 
ization of the past and abides to this hour,— 
was the first one to be trained for the work 
God had in waiting for him. He was not 
only a great leader, a lawgiver, but to his 
many other achievements we may properly 
give him the title of prime minister of all 
high-born civilizations. And that princess 
was not princess to Egypt and to Moses, but 
to all the world for all time. How strange 
are the ways of God with us! ‘‘How un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out!’’ Two thousand years hence 
and another mother with her babe presses the 
soil that has felt the hard toil of her ancestors 
in hard and cruel bondage! With both Joch- 
ebed and Mary it was the vehemence of a 


king and his wicked decree that drove them 
into hiding and flight. But God cares for the 
life of a child. He has set Himself in de- 
fense of the homeless, helpiess child. 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


Our solicitude, therefore, for the helpless 
child must strike a responsive chord in the 
great Father-heart of the infinite and com- 
passionate God. ‘‘The child is father to the 
man.’’ It is to be father of destinies and to 
feed unseen the roots of destiny! Sociologic- 
ally, saving the child is the work of prevention. 
And that is a work to incite an angel to high 
endeavor. We might suspect them willing 
to leave their service about the throne of God 
to come to this planet and engage in such a 
work as rescuing the children. But God has 
committed it to us. And every homeless, 
helpless child has a claim upon the compas- 
sion of every one. Nothing can take the pre- 
cedence over this claim of the child. It has 
a right to be fathered and mothered. If the 
natural affection of the parent goes by de- 
fault, then some one must stand sponsor for 
it. It has a right to be fondled, protected, 
caressed, loved. It merits a square deal. It 
has a claim upon the world into which it has 
come without any volition of its own. The 
spirit of philanthropy, economy and mercy is 
infinitely better illustrated in the orphanage 
than in the gallows, the electrocution chair, 
the life sentence of imprisonment, or any 
other form of detention of the man from par- 
ticipating in his natural liberty. Every time a 
condemned culprit stands at the bar of crim- 
inal justice to receive the penalty fixed by the 
law, a citizen dies. Every time the warm 
arms of philanthropy are gathered about a 
helpless, homeless child, a citizen is born. 
What high emprise, therefore, is child-rescue 
work! 

There rises before me now the image of 
a man, brave, strong and useful. Briefly 
told, his story is this: A rich drover sat on 
the veranda of a hotel in a Northern city and 
saw a lad in the street below searching 
through a refuse pile for something to eat. 
‘Is it possible that the lad is hungry?’’ said 
the drover within himself. He spoke to the 
lad, and said: 

‘‘Come here, my lad! Are you hungry?”’ 

“*Yes, sir,’’ replied the boy. 

The drover took the boy into the hotel and 
told the landlord to furnish him a good din- 
ner. Hesat down by the lad and drew from 
him as much of his history as he could, which 
was scant enough! He inquired: 

‘“Where is your father and mother?’’ 

‘‘Don’t know,’’ answered the lad. 

‘‘Have you any father and mother?”’ in- 
quired the drover. 

‘‘Don’t know, sir; never seen 'em ef I 
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THE DELINEATOR 


have, so I guess not,’’ answered the lad. 
Then the drover inquired: 
‘‘How would you like to go home with 
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into character, and character was made into 
manhood that becomes the richest asset of 
the community and the republic! 

Permit me to refer to that first child-rescue 
mission again. It is ever rcplete with interest. 
It looms mightily and majestically in the 
horizon of philanthropic enterprise. That 
noble princess, without knowing it, was 

founding a rescue for a child who, grown to 
manhood, glorified the history of his people 
and even now thrills the hearts of many mil- 
lions with the story of his splendid faith and 
leadership. Forty years in the palace of the 
king! Years they were of preparation for 
his subsequent career in familiarizing himself 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians. The knowl- 
edge of law, sanitation, philanthropy such as 
they were in Egypt at this time is to serve 
_him well when he comes to the greatness of 
his realtask. Then forty years in the wil- 
_derness, shepherding the sheep of his father- 
in-law and bathing his soul in daily commun- 
ion with God and learning to subdue his spirit 
in preparation for the leadership that is to fall 
upon him. Then forty years of the actual 
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ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 


(Conttnucd from page 244) 


By Myers’s hypothesis, just outlined, 
we all have these other personalitics latent 
within us; we are all, as it were, possible 
cases of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, if only 
the chance comes right to bring out 
one of our ‘other selves.’ Yet, for all 
that, the cases which have been noted 
are profoundly interesting; several have 
been studied with great care, but space 
forbids us more than to mention the 
majority of them. 

There was Mary Reynolds, a Pennsyl- 
vania girl, who woke one day from a 
deep slcep as one new born. Her rel- 
atives and friends were strangers to her; 
everything she had ever known, even 
how to talk, had vanished, and had to be 
learned anew. Even her manner and 
disposition had changed. After a few 
weeks she awoke, this time her original 
self, with no memory of the period when 
she had been Mary Reynolds No.2. So 
she alternated between her two per- 
sonalities—or rather the two parts of 
her own personality, so distinct as to 
seem two different persons—for several 
years. Finally, however, Mary Reynolds 
No. 2 got the better of Mary Reynolds 
No. 1, and remained as the Mary Rey- 
nolds till her—or shall we say ‘‘their’’ ?— 
death. 

Another, a French case, that of Felida 
X., shows even more concretely the ab- 
solute change of personality which a 
case of this kind exhibits. Felida X.., 
when she had lapsed back into her first 
self, ‘‘knew nothing of the dog that 
played at her feet, or of the acquaint- 
ance of yesterday. She knew nothing 
of her houschold arrangements, her busi- 
ness undertakings, her social dutics.” 
Making a virtue of necessity, Felida 
accustomed herself, whenever she felt 
the premonitory symptoms of an at- 
tack, to write Ictters to her other self, giv- 
ing full directions as to the conduct of 
her domestic and social affairs, and in 
this way she was enabled to bridge the 
gap in memory to some extent. 

The case of Miss Beauchamp, who had 
four distinct personalities, is, perhaps, 
most interesting of all, but too long and 
complex to quote more than briefly 
here. The third one, who called her- 
self ‘“‘Sally,’’ had an impish disposition 
which caused Miss Beauchamp (mean- 
ing by that Miss Beauchamp’s body’s 
first inhabitant) no end of trouble. 
Miss Beauchamp, who was in strait- 

ened circumstances financially, was by 
nature cautious and thrifty. Sally 
frittered away her carefully -hoarded 
earnings. Miss Beauchamp was deeply 
religious and guarded in her actions. 
Sally was irreligious, coquettish and 
addicted to smoking cigarettes. Miss 
Beauchamp wearied easily. Sally never 
felt tired, and would frequently take 
her other self, all unconsciously, on long 
walks, allowing Miss Beauchamp to 
awake from the trance state in some 
distant suburb, penniless and worn 
10 


out. For a time Dr. Prince (who 
had the cuse under observation) gave 
her some relief by hypnotizing Sally 
into quiescence, but before long Sally 
became unmanageable even with the 
aid of hypnotism. She had her good 
qualities, however. Oncc, according to 
Dr. Prince, when Miss Beauchamp de- 
spairingly gave up the struggle and 
essayed suicide by gas, Sally assumed 
control, turned off the gas and opened 
the window. 

The situation was saved by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of personality 
No. 4, who routed Sally and No. 1 and 
No. 2, and has remained since then the 
only *‘Miss Beauchamp.” 


The case of Ansel Bourne of Rhode | 


Island is such a clear example of dua! 
personality that I venture to describe it 
at greater length. 

Mr. Bourne had becn more or less 
subject to semi-epileptic seizures, part- 
ly resulting from a sunstroke suffered 
when a young man. The latter event 
was also indirectly the cause of a deep 
religious awakening which resulted in 
his becoming an itinerant preacher. 
One morning in 1887, being at that time 
sixty-one years old and residing in the 
village of Greene Station, Rhode Island, 
he mysteriously disappeared. 

Some two weeks later a stranger 
named A. J. Brown appeared in Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, and, renting a 
store of a Mr. Earle, set up a little shop 
for the sale of confectionery and no- 
tions. Mr. Brown, appearing respect- 
able and steady-going, was admitted 
into the Earle family and lived with 
them for six weeks, During this period 
he took an active part in the work of the 
local church, ran his store methodically 
and successfully, and gained the respect 
of his new neighbors. 

Suddenly, early one morning, he 
aroused the Earles with inquiries as to 
where he was; denied that he owned a 
shop, that he had ever seen the Earles 
or that his name was Brown. He de- 


‘clared his name was Ansel Bourne, and 


became so excited that he was thought 
to be insane and put under surveillance. 
He prevailed on the local physician, 
however, to telegraph his nephew, An- 


drew Harris, in Providence, and three | 


days later this gentleman appeared 
wound up ‘‘Mr. Brown's” store and ac- 
counts, and took his thoroughly bewil- 
dered uncle back home. 

But how did he happen to be in Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania? He could not 
tell, himself, for he remembered not a 
scrap of the events of the last two 
months. Luckily, Dr. Hodgson heard 
of the case, became acquainted with 
Mr. Bourne, and succeeded in hypno- 
tizing him. Lo, as Dr. Hodgson half 
anticipated, in the hypnotic state Mr. 
Bourne again became ‘‘Mr. Braown,’’ 
with a memory of all that he had 
done during the two months previously 
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THE DELINEATOR 


blank! This he related in detail to Dr. 
Hodgson, and the facts given were such 
that the whole account was afterward 
independently verified. ‘‘He said” 
(while in the hypnotic state), says Dr. 
Hodgson in his report on the case, ‘‘that 
his name was Albert John Brown; that 
on January 17, 1887, he went from 
Providence to Pawtucket in a horse-car, 
thence by train to Boston, and thence 
to New York, where he arrived at 9 P.m. 
and went to the Grand Union Hotel, 
registering as A. J. Brown. He left 
New York on the following morning and 
went to Newark, New Jersey, thence to 
Philadelphia, where he arrived in the 
evening, and stayed for three or four 
days in a hotel near the depot. 

He thought of taking a store ina small 
town, and, after looking round at sev- 
eral places, among them Germantown, 
chose Norristown. . . 

‘“‘He had heard of the singular expe- 
rience of Ansel Bourne, but did not 
know whether he had ever met Anscl 
Bourne or not. . He used to keep 
astorein Newton, New Hampshire, and 
was engaged in lumber and trading 
business (Ansel Bourne had at one time 
been a carpenter); had never previously 
dealt in the business which he took up 
at Norristown. He kept the Norris- 
town store for six or eight weeks; how 
he got away from there was all confused; 
since then it had been a blank. The 
last thing he remembered about the 
store was going to bed on Sunday night, 
March 13, 1887. He did not feel 
‘anything out of the way.’ Went to 
bed at eight or nine o’clock, and remem- 
bered lying in bed, but nothing further.”’ 

But what, you ask, have these phe- 
nomena of dual personality, interesting 
though they are of themselves, to do 
with our main problem of the future 
life? The relation of the two will be 
clear enough if we carry this alterna- 
tion of personality a single step farther. 

So far—unless we except the irre- 
pressible Sally, who claimed that she 
was an entirely distinct personality— 
we have witnessed, according to Myers’s 
hypothesis, various parts of a person's 
self successively in control of his body. 
Now we come toa group of cases where 
the original personality has been dis- 
placed by what claims to be an outside 
personality altogether; in other words 
the body is ‘‘possessed’’ by another 
‘“‘spirit’’ and this spirit claims to be dis- 
carnate, that is, belonging to a person 


ae that 1s dead, 


A complete discussion of this phe- 
nomenon of ‘‘control’’ by an exterior 
personality (motor automatism is the 
name given it by Myers) may better be 
reserved a little till we take up the ques- 
tion of mediumship. I shall, however, 
give the history of one very striking 
case here, to show the intimate relation 
between it and dual personality. 

The case of Rancy Vennum, the 
‘‘Watseka wonder,” so called, is attest- 
ed, so far as the facts can be attested, 
very strongly, the evidence having been 
examined with ‘‘great pains’’ by Col. 
J. C. Bundy, who is endorsed by Myers 


as a ‘skilful and scrupulously honest in- 
vestigator,’’ bv his associate Dr. Ste- 
vens, by Dr. Hodgson and by Myers 
himself. For the story of the ‘* won- 
der’ I can do no better than quote the 
excellent condensation given by Dr. 
Funk. 

“Rancy Vennum was a girl about 
fourteen years of age, living, in 1878, at 
Watseka, Illinois. In the same town 
had died, in 1865, thirteen years before, 
a girl by the name of Mary Roff. Mary 
died about a year after Rancy’s birth. 
Of course the girls never knew each 
other. Rancy’s parents were not spir- 
itualists, and, up to this time, Rancy 
had always been in good health. Her 
trouble began with trances in which she 
said she visited heaven and angels. She 
heard voices at night calling her. 

“She became sullen and disagreeable, 
and her friends thought of sending her to 
anasylum. One day Rancy said that a 
spirit by the name of Mary Roff wanted 
‘to come’ to her, and the next day Mr. 
Vennum called at the office of Mr. Rotf 
and informed him that his daughter 
claimed to be Mary Roff and wanted to 
go home. He said, ‘She seems like a 
child real homesick, wanting to see her 
pa and ma and her brothers.’ 

‘After the supposed control of Mary 
Roff, Rancy became mild, docile, polite 
and timid, knowing none of the family, 
but constantly pleading to ‘go home,’ 
and ‘only found contentment in going 
back to heaven for short visits.’ 

‘About a week after Mary took con- 
trol of Rancy’s body Mrs. A. B. Roff 
and her daughter, Mrs. Minerva Alter, 
Mary’s sister, went to see the girl. As 
they came in sight, far down the street, 
Mary Rancy, looking out of the window, 
exclaimed exultingly, ‘There come my 
ma and sister ’Nervie!’—the name by 
which Mary used to call Mrs. Alter in 
girlhood. As they came into the house 
she caught them around their necks, 
wept and cried for joy, and seemed 
more homesick than before. At times 
she seemed almost frantic to go home. 

“On the eleventh of February, 1878, 
they sent the girl to Mr. Roff’s, where 
she met her ‘pa and ma’ and each mem- 
ber of the family with the most gratify- 
ing expressions of love and affection, by 
words and embraces. On being asked 
how long she would stay she said, ‘The 
angels will let me stay till some time in 
May’; and she made it her home there 
till May twenty-first, three months and 
ten days, a happy, contented daughter 
and sister in a borrowed body. 

‘The girl nowin her new home seem- 
ed perfectly happy and content, know- 
ing every person and everything that 
Mary knew when in her original body, 
twelve totwenty-five years before, recog- 
nizing and calling by name those who 
were friends and neighbors of the fam- 
ily from 1852 to 1865, when Mary died, 
calling attention to scores, yes, hun- 
dreds, of incidents that transpired dur- 
ing her natural life. During all the 
period of her sojourn at Mr. Roft’s she 
had no knowledge of and did not rec- 
ognize any of Mr. Vennum’s family, 





their friends or neighbors, yet Mr. and 
Mrs. Vennum and their children visited 
her and Mr. Rotf's people, she being in- 
troduced to them as to any strangers. 
After frequent visits, and hearing them 
often and favorably spoken of, she 
learned to love them as acquaintances, 
and visited them three times. 

“One day she met an old friend and 
neighbor of Mr. Rotl’s, who was a widow 
when Mary was a girl at home. Some 
years since the lady murried a Mr. 
Wagoner, with whom she yet lives. 
But when she met Mrs. Wagoner she 
clasped her around the neck and said: 
‘O Mary Lord, you look so very natural, 
and have changed the least of any one 
I have scen since I came back!’ = Mrs. 
Wagner was in some way related to 
the Vennum family and lived close by, 
but Mary could call her only by tne 
name by which she knew her fifteen 
years before, and could not seem to real- 
ize that she was married. Both being 
members of the same Methodist church, 
they became very intimate. . . . 

“One evening, in the latter part of 
March, Mr. Roff asked Mrs. Rotf if she 
could find a certain velvet head-dress 
that Mary used to wear the last year 
before she died; if so, to lay it on the 
stand and say nothing about it. Mrs. 
Roff readily found and laid it on the 
stand. The girl soon came in. and im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, there is my 
head-dress I wore when my hair was 
short!’ She then asked, ‘Ma, where is 
my box of letters? Have you got them 
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yet?’ Mrs. Roff replied, ‘Yes, Mary, | 
have some of them.’ She at once got 
the box with many letters in it. As 
Mary began to examine them she said: 
‘Oh, ma, here is a collar I tatted! Ma, 
why did you not show to me my letters 
and things before?’ The collar had 
been preserved among the relics of the 
lamentea child as one of the beautiful 
things her fingers had wrought betore 
Rancy was born; and so Mary con- 
tinually recognized every little thing 
and remembered every little incident. 

“Scores of tests were made like those 
just mentioned, which seemed to estab- 
lish, as nearly as anything could, the 
identity of this spirit control. After 
three months and ten davs’ sojourn in 
Rancy’s body, Mary told her supposed 
parents that Rancy was coming back 
and that she must return ‘to the angels.’ 
When Rancy returned she had to be 
introduced anew to all of the new ac- 
quaintances that Mary had made, even 
to Mary’s doctor and to the members of 
the Roff family. Her health ‘was re- 
stored. She grew to womanhood and 
afterward married. . . . 

“In this strange Watseka case it will 
be observed that the person that claim- 
ed to be Mary Roff never appeared to 
any one at Watseka except through the 
body of Rancy. She never material- 
ized in an independent body; at any 


rate, no one reported to have seen such | 
If this was a spirit, | § 


a materialization. 
as Mr. Hodgson thinks, then it was a 
case of obsessicna.”’ 





ONLY THE BLINDLY IGNORANT SCOFF 


(Continued from page 245) 


The first time I had any peculiar mani- 
festation I came in one night and, before 
going to bed, I wished to try to see 
whether my hand would write anything. 
All of a sudden my hand began to run 
rapidly over the paper, but when the 
thing was finished I could not make 
anything out of it. I laid the paper 
down and went over to the other side 
of the room to exchange my lamp fora 
candle. Incoming back I looked at the 
paper from the other side. What was 
mv amazement to see the head of the 
devil perfectly drawn, horns and all! 
And this was upside down. 

Shortly after this, I was sitting by my 
table one day, idling, dreaming, not 
making any cffort to do anything in 
particular. All of a sudden my hand 
began to work on the paper before me 
with a rapidity and precision which 
astonished me. The result was a fan- 
tastic piece of work, drawn in delicate 
lines, fine almost as a spider’s web, and 
at the bottom a signature—‘’ Bernard 
Palissy.’’ ‘‘What is it?’’ I asked. 

And my automatic hand wrote: ‘‘The 
House of Swedenborg, on the Planet 
Jupiter.’”” This was considered as most 
curious bv all my friends, who knew 
that personally I had- no aptitude for 
drawing.- A plate was prepared and 
I was given anetching-tool. The result, 
in the same order of design, was a more 


elaborate piece of work, this time curi- 
ously combined out of all sorts of music- 
al terms, clefs, notes, bars, and so on, 
and the whole was designated as the 
House of Mozart, also on Jupiter, and 
the whole was again signed ‘‘Palissy.”’ 
In fact, Bernard Palissy became my 
almost constant companion, 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
believe that those drawings are neces- 
sarily copies of houses occupied by Mo- 
zart or Swedenborg. Nor do I think 
that the being which guided my hand 
was necessarily Bernard Palissy It 
might have been simply some talented 
spirit which came to me to convince me 
of a grand truth,—the existence of in- 
telligent beings around us. 

But I have had many proofs of this, 
more convincing still. It was my great 
privilege to witness many of the ex- 
periments of the celebrated English 
scientist, Sir William Crookes, R.S., with 
that most remarkable of all mediums, 
Home. I have seen and touched ma- 
terialized bodies, hands and hair, and 
on one occasion, when I was sitting at 
my table, a bunch of roses, fresh and 
fragrant, fell upon the table. 

No, the materialists are the only 
people who deny these facts without 
study. We are only tiny atomsgf this 
great universe and we have great néed of 
religious faith to guide us all. 
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The only towel worth 
a name. 


Made of a patented weave 
which gives a surface texture 
like a million little nubby 
sponges. 

They are luxurious to a de- 
gree, and give a health ful, pleas- 
ing friction, without irritation, 

Noravels, nolint. Just rough 
enough for men— just soft 
enough for women and children, 

Will outwear two or three 
ordinary towels. 

Putup each in a separate pack- 
age, which insures cleanliness, 

Each towel has a sewed-on 
label “‘Rubdry,” which identifies 
it as the bath room aristocrat. 

Two large, handsome 
sample wash cloths will 
be sent for your 
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RUBDRY TOWEL CO., 


Providence, R. L 
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are You Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of our 
Ewing Reducing Garments 
and you need not diet, take 
drugs or tiresome exercises. 
We make the Ewing Hip and 
Abdominal Reducin 
and the Ewing Bust Reducing 
Garment. They are beauti- 
fully made of light matcrials, 
lined with thin rubber, 
, ventilated, cool and 
‘ comfortable to wear. No 
buckles, straps or steels. 
They will reduce you 
4 to 14 inches the first 
time worn and without 
the slightest harm or in- 
convenience. We make them to 
your measure to reduce just 
the parts you wish. Every 
- = garment guaranteed. No 
i corset can reduce you per- 
~ mancntly, and no other Reduc- 
ing Garments are hygienic and comfortable. The Ew- 
ing Reducing Garments do not bind or distribute the 
flesh to other parts —thcy draw the fat completely 
away. The Ewing Hip and Abdominal Reducer 
wei ts only 5 oz. ld and recommended by the 
fading dry goods stores in Chicago. Endorsed by 
eminent Physicians and hundreds of men and wom- 
en wearers. Wear the band ‘a few wecks before 
having your spring gowns madc. 


Bend Jcent stamp for Illustrated booklet and measurement 
blanks. Don’t go a week longer without knowing what we can do for 
you. New York Sales Room, Nr. Copetand, shi St. and Sth Ave 
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1000 Sheffield Ave.. 
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18 YEARS MAKING BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS 


My New outfit contains 80 patterns and directions 

for long, or 10 for short clothes, with directions 
f..r material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, also True Mother. , and My 
Catal Mlustrating articles and clothing 
from Birth to 9 years, with prices and full de- 
scriptions sent postpaid for 26 cents. Mailed 
ia plain envelope. Hand mace goods my 
specialty. Money refunded without : 
tion if you are not.satisfied. Coupon valued 
at 25c in goods free to all who reply. 


ate MRS. C. Vv. ATBMA, Newark. N. J, 
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Petticoats 









Made of various beautiful 
Hydegrade fabrics at va- 
rious prices. Inexpensive, 
durable, stylish. Each the 
best of its kind at the price. 
Be sure you find this 

label in the waistband. 
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CERRO TAME 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
NEW YORE 
Makers of Heatherbdloom, 


BECOME 
A 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 
including study and 
practice, taught by 

correspondence. 


Thisis Mrs. E.. L. Evena, of San Luis Obtapo, 
Calif., a succesaful graduate of tits school. 


We have trained thousands of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 
own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 


If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 


ence, greater independence, and worthier 
remuneration, 
Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
309 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y 


Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, explaining 
method, with stories of successful nurses. 
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Fleeced Back ‘Fast Colors 


High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, house 
and street gowns, dressing sacks, shirt waists TRADE 
and dresses for children. Acknowledged the 
best of their class. Variety of patterns. 

Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. 

Be sure that the tickets all bear the name of 
the makers, the Hamilton Mant ufacturing Co. MARK 
If your home retatler will not supply you, write to 


JOY, LANGDON @ CoO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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STRADELLA 


(Comtnued from page 241) 


The writer tuvk the hberty of intro- 
ducing a gentleman to whom he entrust- 
ed a delicate business, the noble Signor 
del Trombin Todescan. His high re- 
gard for the Legate, and his desire to 
avert all unpleasant consequences from 
so friendly and distinguished an official, 
had led him to treat directly and pri- 
vately of a matter which would other- 
wise have to go through the hands of the 
Venetian Ambassador in Rome. The 
Legate had accidentally imprisoned a 
distinguished musician who had lately 
been the guest of the Republic, a matter 
which, in itself, might not be thought to 
have great importance. But the Maes- 
tro Stradella was on his wedding-jour- 
ney, and his young bride was no less a 
person than the noble lady Ortensia Gri- 
mani, the writer's niece. As for Bar- 
tolo, the counterfeiter, he had just been 
caught at Treviso, and, at the time of 
writing, was safely lodged in the Pozzi, 
either to be tried in Venice or sent to 
Rome, as might hereafter be agreed 
between the respective governments. 
Under the circumstances the Legate 
would see the propriety of setting the 
Maestro at liberty without delay, and of 
extending every courtesy to him and his 
young wife, who must be in despair. 

The letter left nothing to be desired 
in the way of clearness, and the Legate’s 
consternation was considerable. 

“T need not say that I am delighted 
to be set right, after making such a 
grave mistake,’’ said Monsignor hum- 
bly. ‘“‘The circumstances were very sus- 
picious, as I hope your lordship will 
explain to the most illustrious chief." 

“The chief is persuaded of your wor- 
ship’s good intentions,’’ Trombin an- 
swered blandly. “I can promise your 
worship, in his name, that the matter 
shall not be mentioned again. Will 
you be so good as to order Signor Stra- 
della to be set at liberty? I will con- 
duct him to the inn myself and see to his 
requirements. I am informed, however, 
that the Lady Ortensia and her serving- 
woman left the house immediately after 
the arrest on Saturday morning, and 
have not been seen. Your worship 
doubtless knows where I can find them.” 

“Certainly,’’ answered the Legate, 
proud to show that nothing escaped his 
vigilance. ‘‘They went directly to the 
Ursuline nuns and asked to be taken in. 
The mother superior very properly sent 
to ask my permission before agreeing to 
let them stay, and I granted it. The 
most illustrious chief will be glad to 
know that her ladyship, his niece, has 
enjoyed protection throughout this lam- 
entable misunderstanding.” 

Monsignor Pelagatti dictated and 
signed the order for Stradella’s libera- 
tion and then bade his secretary accom- 


pA a ee EF FE 9 | pany the noble Signor and see that there 
WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
illustrates—describes—(free)- 


Oe. SARGENT CO. 22%,Fourth Ave. 


was no delay, and that his property was 
duly returned. 
Stradella and Cucurullo came up from 


the dungeon in a miserable state, un- 
washed, unshaven, their clothes stain- 
ed with the slimy ooze of their prison; 
their hair was damp and matted, their 
eyes blinked painfully in the light, and 
their grimy cheeks were of a ghastly 
color, But they were not otherwise 
much the worse for having spent several 
days and nights underground. 

They came forward together, and be- 
fore Trombin could meet them the turn- 
key had disappeared again. Trombin 
took off his hat and bowed to Stradella, 
and the secretary thought it wise to 
make an obsequious obeisance. 

‘Signor Muaestro,”’ the latter said, ‘‘his 
worship the Legate charges me to offer 
you his best apologies for the painful 
mistake which has occurred, and to re- 
store to you your property, confiscated 
through an error which his worship de- 
plores, and trusts that you will con- 
done.” 

Nu more words were exchanged till 
they al! reached the door of the inn, 
where the host was awaiting them, for 
he had seen from a side window the 
porters bringing back Stradella’s lug- 
gage, which he instantly recognized, and 
the rest was plain enough. 

He accordingly bowed to the ground, 
presented his condolences to Stradella 
on the unhappy accident, and led the 
way to a spacious and well-furnished 
room on the first floor, to which he had 
already sent the luggage. 

It was not till he was gone and Cu- 
curullo was unpacking his master’s 
things that Trombin, who desired an 
Opportunity of exchanging a few words 
alone with Stradella, led him to his own 
room. He carefully closed the door 
before speaking. 

“A word of explanation, Maestro,”’ he 
said, ‘‘for all this must seem a little in- 
comprehensible to you. First, let me 
tell you that the Lady Ortensia has spent 
the time of your imprisonment in the 
convent of the Ursuline nuns with her 
serving-woman.,”’ 

‘“‘A friend of mine and I are traveling 
southward on important business,” he 
said. ‘‘Before we left Venice the town 
was ringing with your exploit, as it has 
echoed with your praises these three 
months past. My friend Count Gam- 
bardella and I are among your most 
ardent admirers, Signor Maestro, and I 
may say in confidence that we have a 
private grudge against the Senator Pig- 
naver. You may imagine our delight on 
hearing that you had carried off his niece! 
Quite naturally, we have asked after 
you at each posting station on the road. 
You understand the rest. My friend 
and I venture to hope that you and 
your bride will honor us with your com- 
pany at supper.”’ 

“TI cannot find.words for my thanks, 
sir,” answered Stradella, wondering 
whether he were not in a dream, still 
sleeping on the stone seat in his cell. ‘‘I 
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can truly hope to show you some day 
how grateful I am. You have saved 
my life!” 

Trombin smiled pleasantly, but said 
nothing. 


CHAPTER XI 


AMBARDELLA knocked at the 
door of San Dominico twice in 


‘quick succession and then again once 


after a short interval. Instead of draw- 
ing back the small sliding panel in the 
weather-beaten door to see who was 
outside and to ask his errand, the port- 
ress opened the postern on one side 
almost immediately, without showing 
herself. and Gambardella slipped in un- 
challenged and shut it after him. He 
bowed respectfully before he spoke. 

‘Reverend sister,”’ said he, “l have 
the honor to be a friend of your order, 
and if Iam not mistaken I am known 
to your mother superior of whom I 
come to ask audience if she will receive 
me.” rc 

The lay sister hesitated. She was an 
elderly woman with flaccid yellow cheek, 
watery eyes, and a more than incipient 
gray beard. 

“T think the mother superior is rest- 
ing,’’ she said after a moment. 

“So late in the afternoon, sister? I 
trust that her reverence is not indis- 
posed ?”’ 

‘Besides.””. continued the portress. 
without heeding him ‘‘you only said 
that you thought you were known AG 
her. Pray can you tell me her rever- 
ence’s name ?”’ 

Gambardella smiled gently. 

‘Unless Iam mistaken,’ Gambardella 
answered, ‘‘her reverence’s name, in re- 
ligion, is Mother Agatha, and she was 
formerly sub-prioress of your house in 
Ravenna. Pray let her reverence know 
that a Venetian gentleman of the name 
of Lorenzo Marcello sends her this token 
and begs the honor of a few words with 
her.”’ 

Therewith Gambardella drew from 
his finger the brass ring he always wore 
and placed it in the portress’s hand. 
After repeating the name he had given 
she nodded and went within. 

While he waited, Gambardella looked 
through the iron gate that separated the 
vestibule from the pleasant cloistered 
garden, and his melancholy face was 
even more sad than usual and his singu- 
lar eyes more shadowy. 

“The mother superior will receive 
you tn the parlor, sir,’’ said the portress, 
coming back, and her tone showed that 
she now accorded the visitor high con- 
sideration. 


He followed her through the lodge, 


which only received light from its doors 
when they were open. She led him 
through a whitewashed corridor, light- 
ed from above, into a wide hall from 
which a broad staircase led upwards, and 
which had several doors, besides two 
open entrances. The portress opened 
one of the doors and shut it as soon as 
Gambardella had entered. 
(To be continued) 


WANTED: A BLACKSMITH 
° (Continued from page 248) 


She released herself, fearing some 
passer-by. Then a thought flashed 
across her mind. 

“But I did have a feller engaged,”’ she 
said—'* Thomas Jones, from beyond the 
north line. He was to have been here 
by eight this morning. I dunno what’s 
become of him.” 

The smith looked guilty and sheep- 
ish. 

‘“Araminthy,’”’ he said, “I met that 
Jones feller jest abowgt that time. I 
tole him I was applyin’ for this place. 
He said he wis already engaged, had 
fust right,an’ meant toswing toit. I— 
I—I punched his head, Araminthy, an’ 
sent him home a-hollerin’.” 

The occasional fights of her husband 
had been Aramintha’s most fertile 
grounds for scolding. She had im- 
mediate visions of damages to be claim- 
ed by the unlucky Jones, and reproof,— 
such is human nature—surged to her 
lips. But with equal swiftness came 
the regenerating maxim of the astute 
Hull, ‘Whatever you wanter say—re- 
verse it.”” 

“That was real thoughtful of you, 
David,” said Aramintha sweetly. 





THE BREAKING AWAY 
OF MAMMY 


(Continued from page 220) 


*‘Hesh! you fools!’ commanded Unc’ 
’Kiah. ‘‘’Muse dat chile—dat’s what 
you 's yere fur!”’ 

“Sing! Dance! Don’t stop a minute!” 
said Miss Laura. 

But there was a figure crouched close 
in the chimney-lock—a figure that had 
been gazing with troubled eyes through 
a peep-hole under the window ever since 
the big bell had rung. Now it turned 
slowly away and its face was pressed 
hard against the rough, unyielding 
bricks. After all these years! After 
all it had cost to make the effort! 
After seven wild, delirious days of 
freedom from the wailing of an infant 
and the crooning of a cradle-song— 
freedom from all conventionality and 
restraint! Should she go back?—could 
she go back? 

Just one step inside, and the bonds of 
her old slavery would be fastened upon 
her for all the rest of her natural life. 
There would aiways be a baby in her 
arms. There would always be a cradle- 
song upon her lips. There would be no 
release until Death folded her away in 
his own cold embrace. 

It was the figure of some wild thing 
that crouched there with clutched 
hands and starting eyes, above whose 
frightful gaze the woolly hair stood out, 
uncovered and dishevelled. 

She could feel the stir in the house 
and the hurrying to and fro. She 
could hear the high treble of the little 


negroes, then Unc ’Kiah’s deep bass— 
but over all, the frenzied wail of young 
marse's baby boy: 

“Want mammy! Whar mammy?” 

Was she “mammy?’  Instinctively 
her hand sought the string of mussel- 
shells in her pocket—the hoodoo 
mother’s gift to her seventh daughter. 
She always carried these when she felt 
the ‘‘wild’’ coming on. She had often 
spent the night down in the bottom, 
back of the clearing. But this was dif- 
ferent. She had been with the owls and 
the bats for six long delicious nights. 
She had been with the snakes and the 
creeping things down in the bottom for 
seven long, cool. peacefuldays. She had 
eaten berries and roots with the rabbits 
and squirrels, and the taste of green 
herbs was stillsweet in hermouth. But 
she was almost back. One step, and 
she knew that she would never ‘‘break 
away” again; that the seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter would be forever 
‘‘tamed.”’ 

A bitter resentment rose up in her 
against ole miss—ole miss who had 
borne ten children, but who had never 
spoken a cross word to her in her life, 
and then against young marse— young 
marse whose baby head had been pillow- 
ed on her bosom. Baby Phil’s hands 
were like young marse’s. She could 
feel their soft damp hold upon her neck 
yet. By force of habit, she smoothed 
her shock of hair with both hands. 
Drawing her bandanna from her pocket 
whcre it had reposed, carefully folded, 
during the scven days of wildness, she 
turned it tri-cornered and bound it 
about her head. 

Louder and louder the baby yelled. 

‘“He’s got 'em on him good—dem 
tantrums!”’ she whispered. ‘‘Hain’t none 
uv ’em now kin mek him hesh!”’ 

Suddenly Miss Laura’s scream rose 
above the baby’s. 

‘“‘He’s lost his breath! Quick! get 
water! He’s black in the face!”’ 

‘All de Battle babies does dat—dey 
all hol’s dey bref,’’ murmured the 
woman in the chimney-lock. Slowly 
untying her apron from beneath her 
skirt, she tied it again above it and stood 
smoothing out imaginary wrinkles in it. 

Again Miss Laura’s voice rang quick 
and sharp in terror: 

‘“‘Do something quick! Ride for 
Doctor Smith! My baby’s dying—I 
know he’s dying!”’ 

“Oh! my Gord!’’ groaned the figure 
behind the chimney. ‘“‘Hit’s gone!— 
hit’s done gone! De ‘wild’ is done 
gone, an’ hit hain’t gwine ter come back 
no mo’, furever an’ furever!”’ 

Deliberately mammy drew her big 
brass spectacles from some capacious 
pocket, then like a ghost, but a most 
substantial one, she came out from her 
hiding, before them all. 

‘Dar, now!” she crooned, ‘‘yere’s you’ 
mammy, chile! You Lizy! you Jane! 
you Ma’y! you Sue!—clar’ out fum yere 
an’ mek you’ corporosity sca’ce—’ca’se 
we don’ want you’ comp’ny!”’ 

Again her tone changed; it was win- 
ning and tender: 
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Given Away to Readers of this J 
Paper who Write at once. 


Wallachian Embroidery is winning popular fa- 
vor this season more quickly than any other art work 
ever known. The reason is its exquisite beauty. It is | 
THE embroidery for the coming season. 

Every woman now wants at least a few pieces of Wallachian 


in her home. Although the completed allachian works ff 
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lagram lesson. 
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(irand Prize Contest 


An Unlimited Namber ef Prizes will be distributed among those who make a 
copy of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy {s even 40 cent. as 

as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 

IX MONTHB, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 

Ne Money Required to Win a Prise—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and 
ink. See how well you can do It. you are a prize winner it will prove you have 
talent for drawing. 


COPY THIS PICTURE AND WIN A PRIZE 


Thousands of people now earning small pey have Illustrating ability, but do nct 
know ft. If you send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess 
this talent. If your drawing is even 40 per cent. as good as the original, you have this 
natural ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent 
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Scranton, Pa. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


**He’s er-comin’ ter his ole mammy— 
dat he is!”’ 

With a wild cry of joy, the baby 
sprang into the trembling. outstretched 
arms. Again there was the cling of soft, 
moist hands upon mammy’s neck and 
the tucking of the mop of yellow curls 
under her chin. Then, in spite of the 
choke that would come up in her throat, 
the old song rose, loud and clear, and 
Miss Laura, turning once more to look 
at them, tiptoed from the room. 


THE SPIRIT NOTE 


(Continued from page 225) 


“Ves, I 


7) 


The young man blushed. 
saw her,’’ he said hastily, ‘*but—— 

The old gentleman looked alarmed. 
‘‘Not a quarrel, I trust,’’ he said ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Oh, you shouldn't permit that! 
It is so foolish. Just think! You may 
spoil a lifetime of happiness in a few 
silly minutes.’” His face saddened. 
“I speak advisedly,”’ he added, ‘‘for I 
am one of the blunderers. 

‘IT am going to tell you about a part of 
my life which I have outlined in my 
book, because of its spiritualistic phe- 
nomena. It concerns my wife. By a 
peculiar coincidence, Miss Adams bears 
the same first name— Elsic. 

‘‘We were not altogether happy. 
Myra says that we were never really con- 
genial, not at all adapted to each other. 
But I loved her very dearly. 

‘She objected at times to my studious 
habits. She did not understand what 
complete abstraction, what intense con- 
centration writing demands of one. 
And I, for my part, did not realize then 
how greatly a woman demands and de- 
serves affection—just the tender little 
courtesies so easy to give. They need 
them just as a plant necds sunshine. 
But that I did not realize. I did not 
know then that love is the greatest 
thing in life—to be held and desired 
above all else. I know it now. I was 
most in error—and how I have sorrowed 
over it! We drifted slowly away from 
each other, and after an utterly foolish 


little tiff one day she Ileft—and never re- - 


turned. 

“By a mere eoincdence my law 
partner and closest friend left about the 
same time. Myra says—oh, well, Myra 
has the best of hearts. She means well, 
but she does not understand. She 
thinks that Elsie is still living. But I 
know that she is dead. 

‘‘l searched for her, did nothing else, 
in fact, for several years. I gave up my 
law practise and everything else. But 
there was never the slightest trace of 
her; she simply slipped away into the 
unsolved mysteries of the great sad city. 

“But,”’ the old gentleman’s eyes 
widened with an ethereal light, ‘‘her 
spirit has returned to me! The mani- 
festations now are regular in occurrence 
and most remarkable. 

“At first I sought in vain; and then, 
one by one, I got the signs of her pres- 
ence. They were vague at first—just a 
rap at my door, a fluttering of a curtain, 


' Yes, thank you. 


a rustle in her chair where she always 
Sat at night when I read to her. 

“Then one night—I had been locked 
in my room all day long thinking of her, 
of ‘my love for her—lo! I saw her 
kneeling in the little alcove of my room. 
Her form was indistinct—just a black 
silhouette against the white wall—but 
it grew plainer and plainer, and at length 
I saw her lips move. 

‘Was she trving to tell me something? 
I fell upon my knees, so that the light 
from my study lamp threw my shadow 
upon the wall directly before her. 
Our extended hands just touched at 
the finger-tips. And then I spoke. 

*Elsie,’—I spoke in Arabic,— ‘if it is 
indeed you, give me a sign, touch my 
finger-tips; lead me where you wish!’ 

“Very gently then, but firmly, I felt 
the presence of her soft hands upon 
mine, and, as they Ied me, I followed 
upon my knees. The silhouette drifted 
slowly along the wall as far as my writ- 
ing-desk in the corner. There I felt my 
hands lifted and placed upon the table. 

‘The silhouctte was gone, but I felt 
her fluttering presence over my shoulder, 
and so I wrote to her, still upon my 
knees— wrote far into the night, telling 
her all the things she may have mis- 
understood in the past. 

‘Now I write toherevery night. The 
past is all explained, and I know she 
understands. Sometimes I can feel her 
gentle caress upon my brow—it is her 
token of love and comprehension, and I 
am very happy. Just one thing I lack 
—some word from her, some tangible 
expression of her soul. If I could have 
that, I should be—oh! so compictely 
happy. 

“Of late I seem to detect something 
in her hands as she stretches them out 
tome. It looks like a letter. It is some- 
thing she wishes to give me, some mes- 
sage of affection. Just last night, as I 
held my pen lightly in my hand, it 
moved slowly and wrote: ‘J—am—so—’ 
That was all, but some night she will 
write it all, and then | shall really know. 
Ah!” A sharp spasm of pain passed 
suddenly over his face; his eyes dilated 
and rolled wildly, and he clutched 
weakly at his breast. The young 
writer sprang up, but he motioned him 
feebly back. ‘‘Just a glass of water! 
Ah! Thanks.’’ He essayed a feeble 
smile. ‘‘My  heart,’’ he explained, 
‘sometimes it troubles—when I become 
excited—now it’s better—yes, I’m all 
right now. Shall we go?” 

He tottered out, resting heavily upon 
the young writer’s arm, but at the door 
he refused further assistance. ‘‘No. 
I'm all right, now. I'll walk slowly 
home,’ he said. “I live just a tew 
blocks away. To-morrow I'l) be at the 
library again. Shall I see you there? 
Good day, sir.’ 

Next morning the voung writer walk- 
ed directly through the library to the 
patent records alcove. There was one 
chair there which he hoped to see filled, 
and he was smiling eagerly as he ap- 
proached the long table. I! wasempty, 
and, disconsolate, he turned to the old 
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THE DELINEATOR 


gentleman's chair. It was occupied by 
a plainly dressed, sharp-featured little 
woman, who popped up suddenly and 
Stared intently at him. 

“Are you the young man,”’ she began 
briskly, ‘‘who had lunch vesterday with. 
my brother ?’’ | 
‘I presume so,’”’ he answered smiling- | 

“IT had lunch with a very fine old 


” 


ly. 
ventleman—-— 

“That’s Eben,” she interrupted. ‘I'm 
his sister. He’s been taken sick. He 
wants to know if you will come to him.” 

‘Indeed, yes!’’ said the young writer. | 
“Ts he very ill?” 

‘“*He’s dving,’’ she answered calmly. 

“Oh, I say!’ he exclaimed earnestly. 
‘‘Is—there anything I can do?” 

‘“Nothing,’’ she answered grimly. | 
‘‘The doctor says he won’t last long. 
Come! We must hurry. ’ 

As they turned the corner of the. 
library and started down a side street 
she stumbled and all but fell, and as he. 
caught her arm he saw that her eyes 
were blinded with tears. She wrung 
her hands fiercely, stifled a convulsive 
sob and tottered ahead, disdaining his 
assistance. ‘It’s the Lord's doing,” 
she murmured. ‘‘Amen! It’s better 
that he should go first.”’ 

She seemed not to hear his anxious 
queries and trudged defiantly on. But 
once she spoke to him. ‘Come, hurry!” 
she urged. ‘‘There’s only a young girl 
with him. He sent for her, too. She's) 
to publish his book—his book!”’ she re- 
peated bitterly. ‘‘That’s what killed | 
him—that, and his manifestations. | 

She stopped before an old-fashioned 
boarding-house, entered, led the way up. 
two flights of stairs in a shabby-genteel 
hall and, with a warning finger on her. 














lips, opened softly the door of a back | ~ 


hall bedroom. A young girl rose to) 
greet them, and silently the three turned | 
to the cot in the corner. 

He was just the same mild-mannered 
student of the library, just as patiently 
smiling, sensitive-faced, apologetic; but 
now a spot of red glowed in either cheek 
and there was a glad, triumphant light 
in his wide-open eyes. He _ smiled 
brightly at the young writer and his 
hand moved feebly from under the cover- 
let. It clutched a bit of paper. 

“The note!” he gasped. “It came 
last night. Read 
The young writer opened it carefully 
—and, recognizing instantly the well-| 
known handwriting within, glanced 
quickly and curiously at the girl. anes 





warned him with an earnest look and, 
puzzled, he bowed his head and read: 


I am so sorry for everything that has 
happened. Won’t you forgive me? It is 
all a mistake. Will you come to me and | 
let me explain? ELsIE. 





He felt a gentle pressure upon his 
hand as he finished and looked at the 
girl, She smiled up tenderly at him. 
‘You wrote this for me—yesterday?” | | 
was the glad, eager message of his eyes. 
And her eyes answered, ‘‘Yes,”’ and 
dropped quickly. 

“Listen!” The dying man looked 
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solemnly at him and the young writer 
bent nearer to catch his halting whisper. 
“I want you—to add this to my book:”’ 

“Last night—as I finished my last 
chapter—I fell asleep—from weariness. 
[ dreamed of Elsie. She was holding 
out—to me—a written message. Sud- 
denly I awakened—and seemed to see 
the library before me—just as it was 
yesterday. You were there, beside 
me—and Miss Adams—and back of her 
I saw the form of Elsie—my wife. She 
took a pen from the table—placed it in 
Miss Adams's hand—and made it write— 
I was talking to you—and you were 
looking at me— 

“—Then suddenly that vision pass- 
ed away—and I saw a luminous arm and 
hand—it was Elsie’s—swaying to and 
fro—above the desk. The fingers ruf- 
fled my papers,—scattering them softly 
about. Then they pointed—and there 
among the pages—of the manuscript 
I wrote yesterday—in the library—there 
was the note! It came at last!’’ 

He looked long and earnestly into the 
eyes of the young man and the girl be- 
side him and strove feebly to place their 
hands together. ‘“‘One more promise!”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘You must never quar- 
rel—remember!—and the greatest of these 
ts love! There zs nothing else—riches, 
fame are as naught—love!” 

His eyes closed wearily and then open- 
ed suddenly, filled with a shining, un- 
earthly light. 

“Elsie!’’ he murmured. 
coming!—Myra!”’ 

The sister fell down upon her knees 
and pressed her tear-wet face against 
his hand. The two strangers, still hand 





**Elsie!—I am 


| in hand, turned toward the window. 


Over against the lowering skyline 
they saw the grim, ugly contour of the 
hbrary roof, cold, severe, frowning. The 
young writer pointed and shuddered. 
‘Another soul,” he whispered sadly, 
‘Another soul gone into the shelves.”’ 

Just then the noonday sun struggled 
feebly through the rolling, leaden-color- 
ed clouds and tinted them with a soft 
radiance. Its mellow light swept over 
the dark turrets of the library and down 
into the dirty streets; and presently that 
old song of reawakened brightness floated 
faintly up from the great city. 

“No,” answered the girl softly, ‘“‘gone 
over there;’’ she pointed away to the | 
sunlit sky, ‘‘and smiling back at us.” 

He pressed her hand tenderly. ‘And 
the note?’’ he queried. 

“It was a spirit-note,’’ she said won- 
deringly. ‘‘My fingers penned it; his 
love wrote it—for him and for us.” 


A WINTER PIECE 


OVER the rim of a lacquered bowl, 
Where a cold blue water-color stands, 
I see the Wintry breakers roll 
And heave their froth up the breezing 
sands 


Here in immunity, safe and dull, 
Soul treads her circuit of trivial things; 
There, soul’s brother, a shining gull, 
Dares the Trough weather on dauntless 
wings. 
Bliss Carman, 
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THE BINGLE FAMILY’S CALENDAR 


HIS particular night happened to be 
New Year’s eve, and my nephew 
had made me a present of a new 

calendar. In its handsome leather case 
it had been placed on my study table, 
and for the last time that year we made 
ourselves comfortable before the fire. 
The calendar directed my thoughts 
and suggested the story of the Bingle 
family’s calendar. 

‘You see, my dear, the Bingle family 
had never had any but insurance com- 
panfes’ calendars all their lives, so it was 
quite an event when Mr. Bingle brought 
home another kind one New Year’s eve. 
It wasn’t a beautiful thing, like mine — 
indeed, it was quite plain, andit hada 
leaf for each day and a motto on each 
leaf. But they weren’t particularly use- 
ful; for instance, they didn't tell you 
what the weather would be like that 
day; or what questions would be asked 
in Latin class; or how slow the clock 
was. Each leaf, under the day of the 
month, would say something like: ‘THE 
MORE HASTE THE LESS SPEED,’ 
which isn’t at all true when you're 
running for second base, or ‘OUT OF 
SIGHT, OUT OF MIND,’ which doesn’t 
apply a bit to a lame back. 

‘‘When Mr. Bingle brought home the 
calendar he hung it up in the front room 
of the flat between the gilt-framed cray- 
on portrait of himself and the china 
plate decorated with postage stamps; 
and then he called Mrs. Bingle and Bella 
Bingle and Bobby Bingle and the twin 
Baby Bingles and told them that he had 
brought home a highly instructive ‘cal- 
endar; and Bobby Bingle must take off 
a leaf the first thing every morning; and 
they must all learn the day’s motto and 
try to live up to it all day—and what 
was there for supper, please? 


; body seemed 
ie, pleased to 
es have such a 
Ab | calendar, 
, OT ft fo and Mrs. 
I\e\ ae sot CA Bingle told 
| ARS Ah AAI how helpful 
it was to 
havea motto 
to live by 
every day; 





Bingle said 
she intended 
to begin 
right away; 
and Bobby 





Bobby fell into a coal-hole 


“Eve ry- 


and Bella’ MICE WILL PLAY,’ 


By W. L. WIDDEMERE 


Bingle said he ought to have some prac- 
tise in picking off the leaves, as he had 
never picked date-leaves ; and every- 
body wondered what the first motto 
would be.” 








“ai 





Mr. Bingle hung it up in er front room 


‘‘Don’t you believe in mottoes, Uncle 
Will?” asked-my nephew. 

‘I don’t believe in a new one for each 
day. One is generally enough for a 
lifetime. If you take one truly great 
thought, and act up to it every day, you 
will be a far more useful somebody than 
if you know a thousand mottoes and 
never learn any of them well. 

‘The Bingle family enjoyed their new 
calendar hugely at first. To be sure, 
they had some difficulty in living up to 
the mottoes. For instance, the first leaf 
said: ‘LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN,’ 
and Bobby Bingle, when he was sent to 
the grocer’s fell into an open coal-hole 
because he had his eyes fixed on the 
chimneys of the opposite houses; and 
Mrs. Bingle, who wanted to take a trolley 
car up-town later in the day, lost three 
cars because she insisted on looking up 
the street not down, and, of course, 
couldn’t see them until they had gone 
by. The next day the calendar said: 
‘WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY THE 
and the Baby 
Bingle twins shut the cat up in a bureau 
drawer and sat for two hours in the 
kitchen waiting for the mice to come out 
and play, which they didn’t, and poor 
pussy was almost smothered,: for the 
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‘leaf, you know, 


Baby Bingle twins forgot all about her; 
and I suppose she’d be there yet if Bella 
Bingle hadn’t wanted something out of 
that particular drawer and opencd it, 
and pussy flew out and scratched her, 
besides scaring her almost to death. 

“But the Bingles’ worst trouble came 
about the middle of January. 

‘You see, the man who made the cal- 
endar had been a Jittle careless and had 
mixed up some of the leaves when he put 
them together, so that when Bobby 
Bingle attended to the calendar on the 
morning of the fifteenth he found that 
the leaf said ‘JAN. 16. ONE STEP AT 
A TIME.’ Bobby reported this fact at 
the breakfast-table, and the whole family 
came into the front room and stood be- 
fore the calendar. 

‘**What shall we do?’ said Mrs. Bingle. 
‘This is certainly the fifteenth, but the 
calendar says the sixteenth, and ought 
we to follow this motto to-day or wuit 
until to-morrow ?’ 

‘*We can't follow it to-morrow, for we 
must take off another leaf to-morrow,’ 
said Mr. Bingle, ‘and then there’ll be 
another motto.’ 

“Then Bella suggested, ‘Can't we look 
underneath and see what the next motto 
is and use it to-day. and save this one 
for to-morrow?’ 

“ ‘No, that would never do,’ Mr. Bingle 
answered; ‘for it says, ‘ONE STEP AT 
A TIME,” and that means not to take 
off more than one leaf in a day.’ 

Here my nephew came in. 

“But I thought they weren't to follow 
that motto that day—it wasn't the right 
he said. 

‘Well, which is more important, the 
day on which you doa right thing or the 


doing of 
it?’ =r 
**QOh, the {i i j 
doing of it.”’ | aN [ip 
‘* Precise - | ‘ Sie Bet 
ly; and Mr. | ff HOB! 
Bin g le Ve ns Lay 
thought he ics SJ it 
ought to bi iz if oe y, } it 
obey the SH. 2 i | 
motto, even “Res { \ 
if it was the . ESF i {| 
wrong day. —— eon A) | 
“So it Woes ‘E ] 
endedby the eS \s <= 


el 


family doing 


nothing all in Z\p- ‘les ors 
day, ‘For,’ nae Qy gs) 
said Mrs. i 
Bingle, Waiting for the micé 
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The Rubens Shirt! 


For Infants, Misses and Women 
Trade-Mark 





No Trouble 


ce?” #00 


No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,99 


A Word to Miter: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularl effective in protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ru- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool. and all silk. Sold 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens?” | 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 














Half-Wool Dress Fabric 


pone» POPLAR 


Per yard, lic CLOTH Per yard, 


One Fabric—-Two Widths 


We are now making three shades of Navy Blue— 
Dark (No. 629), Medium (No. 630), Light (No. 631). 


One more improvement in the staple 
25c 


All ¢Aree are fast and will not crock. 

All three have wife selvages. 

Also made in-all the other standarcd light and dark shades 

Unquestionably the dest staf/e fabric made for the multi- 
tude of uses to which dress fabrics are put— Ecomormrca/ and 
durable, 

Laundering of the lig ghter shades is not only easily done, 
but actually improves the ls 

Lf you cannot ccurée these fabrics from your TRADE 
home retailer write us, and we will tell you how 
and where to get the 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York. 






rour child's health and hap- 
let it fretand cry when the 
ept happy as a lark by day 


othed at night in a 


Gtascnck Baby Jumper 
(Rocker, High Chair, Bed, Go-Cart Combined) 


yves the gentle, healthful motion. 
physicians 
ers or send direct to factory. 
Write today for free cata- 
woklet 20th Century Baby” 
sting to mothers. 
Paper Dolls Free—something entirely new. 


Delight of every child. Free upon request. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 100 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
Also makers of Glasc« k's Baby Walkers and Racers. 


nue COMFORT and ECONOMY 


are four odin B ay Stockings. Because they save darning. 
il Save cost of supporters. Wear longer. Button at waist. 
tam Never come down orsag. Most comfortable summer 
winter. Once tried always used. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


"Bay ideal” ‘ss 


ings 
and HALF HOSE 


y men. Best dyes, best in appearance. 
Least mending. Every pair guaranteed. Money back ff 
not satished. BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
price.Agents wanted where no dealers. Write for circulars. 


THE PAY STOCKING CO. 65 E &t.. ELYRIA, 0 


—very interc 











fireworks, ‘for the 
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don’t know what the real motto for to- 
day is, and we might do something that 
it told us not to do.’ Sothey all satin 
the front room, except Mr. Bingle, who 
_went into the kitchen to read his news- 
| paper, and hoped they would find out 
“next day, for he didn’t want to stay 
away from business too long, and he 
couldn’t go back on the calendar which 
he himself had brought home, of course. 

“They were all 
up at five o’clock 
the next morning 
and had that leaf 
off in a jiffy; and, 
sure enough, right 
under it was the 
fifteenth, and the 
motto was ‘PUSH 
AHEAD.’ 

“*Push ahead 
means to take off 
the next leaf,’ 
said Mr. Bingle, 
and Bobby Bingle 
promptly tore off 
another leaf. It 
said: ‘JULY 4. 
HONOR A GLO- 
RIOUS MEM.- 
ORY.’ Bobby 
Bingle gave one 
look and promptly 
demanded some 


calendar says that 
to-morrow will be 
the Fourth, and, 
of course, we'll 
have to have some 
fireworks.’ 

“Mr. Bingle looked very sorrowful and 


said: ‘I never heardof the Fourth of July 
com ng in January, but still we ought 





Bobby promptly demanded some fireworks 


to pay some attention to the calendar.’ 

‘*You see, he had bought the calendar 
himself, and so he didn’t like to admit 
that it could be mistaken. Finally, Mrs. 
Bingle sugyested a plan to get them out 
of their trouble She said: 


“Tf don’t believe that the calendar is 
made right; for July can't come in Janu- 
ary, else it Would be a warm day, and to- 
day 


is as cold as cold. Now, if the 
calendar isn’t 
made right, we 
oughtn’t to follow 
its mottoes, so I 
propose that we 
send this one to 
the heathen and 
get another kind 
for ourselves.’ ” 

“Why did she 
want to send it to 
the heathen ?”’ 
asked the Boy. 

“TIT don’t know, 
unless it was be- 
cause they have 
night in our day- 
time, and so 
couldn’t read the 
day’s motto in the 
dark. Anyhow, 
that’s just what 
they did, and that 
night Mr. Bingle 
brought home a 
calendar that told 
what great his- 
torical event had 
happened on each 
particular day and 
didn’t give a bit 
of advice, and so the Bingles had no 
more trouble, but lived happily ever 
after, as the fairy stories say,”’ 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US COOK 
By CONSTANCE JOHNSON 


Rainy-Day Fudge 

Measure two 
cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar and 
put it in a sauce- 
pan with one cup- 
ful of milk. Add 
a lump of butter about the size of a 
lump of sugar. Put the pan on a hot 
part of the stove, and, while the milk is 
heating, cut up one-quarter pound of 
chocolate into little pieces. If you use 
cocoa put four heaping tablespoonfuls 
right in with the milk, without waiting. 
Chocolate and cocoa must both be un- 
sweetened. When the milk and sugar 
in the pan begin to get smoking hot, 
add yourchocolate. Cook for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, stirring all the time. Be 
sure that the pan is on a hot part of the 
stove. When you think your candy is 
done, dip a little out with a teaspoon 
and drop it in a glass of cold water. If 
it gets thick and stiff, you may be sure 
it iscooked. Take the pan off the stove, 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla extract 
and beat it with a spoon for three min- 





art. 






P'S AND Q’S 
Two cupfuls make a pint; in short, 

Four even cupfuls make a quart, 

And folks have found this saying sound: 
‘‘A pint’s a pound the world around.” 


utes. Take greas- 
ed paper and lay 
it on a plate, or, 
better still, take a 
baking -tin which 
you have smeared 
with butter, and 
pour the hot fudge into it. 

When the fudge is perfectly firm, cut 
it into squares with a sharp knife. 







Jelly Warm-Over 


If you have any cold beef or mutton 
cut it into rather thick slices. Put in 
your saucepan one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and as soon as it is melted, 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt and a 
pinch of red pepper, mixing it well with 
a spoon. Stir into this three generous 
tablespoonfuls of currant jelly. When 
it is all smoking hot and well mixed, 
add your slices of meat. Cook for a 
few more minutes, until the meat is 
heated through and has absorbed some 
of the sauce. Serve in a hot dish at 
once. 





Defending 
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the Fort 


BOY KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


How Boys Can Have 


Good Times in the 


Winter with Snow and Ice 


HERE’S nothing like a snow 
battle for fun and exercise in cold 
weather. The Boy Knights may 

choose sides, and mark off two lines, 
say fifty feet apart, the space between 
to be neutral ground. Each side chooses 
a knight for captain, and follows his 
orders. They make up a lot of snow- 
balls, and when all are ready the firing 
begins. Whena boy is fairly hit, he has 
to change sides and go over to the 
enemy. Itis not fair to hita boy witha 
snowball while crossing over to change 
sides, and any boy who does 
it may be declared a traitor, 
and each boy of both sides is 
entitled to take a shot at 
him, or else he must go out 
of the game. When one 
side gets all the boys, of 
course it wins, and the snow 
battle ends. 

Defending the fort is an- 
other snow game. A snow fort is built, 
as high asit can be made. Sometimesa 
part of a fence can be used, piling the 
snow up against it to form a barricade. 
The fort need not have but one side, but 
the best form is a half-circle or crescent. 
The boys who are to be the garrison in- 
side the fort provide themselves with a 
big stock of snowballs, and the attacking 
party also make as many snowballs as 
they can carry. 

In choosing sides, there should be 
more boys or bigger boys for the attack- 
ers than for the defenders, as they can 
drop behind the fort to dodge the snow- 
balls. The attackers may use shields, if 
they like, on their left arms. Two 
shingles nailed together, with straps for 
the arm, make a fine shield. 

A line is drawn about one hundred 
feet away from the fort, and when the 
signal is given the attacking party 
rushes in and snowballs the boys in 
the fort. Whenever an attacker is hit 
he has to return back of the one hundred- 
foot line, and make 
three snowballs be 





A shield 


. who like good times and 
fore he can rush in _ qualities of the Knights of 
again. Whenever [ons A badge and b 


any of the attackers LAUNCELOT, care of 


The Boy Knights of the Round Table is for boys 
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get up to the fort without beiny hit, 
they may jump in and throw out the de- 
fenders, if they can. After getting to 
the fort and touching it, an attacker if 
hit does not have to retire again to the 
one hundred-foot line. The game ends 
when the attackers are all in the fort, or 
when they have thrown out the last 
defender. 

In all snow battles, rough play should 
be avoided. Big boys should tackle 
boys of their own size, not small boys, 
and it is not fair to make very hard 
snowballs. 

Another good snow game, that may be 
played by a few boys, consists in choos- 
ing sides, and each side standing on the 
opposite side of a house, barn or other 
building. Snowballs are thrown over 
the house, and each side tries to catch 
the other’s snowballs. The side wins 
that catches the most snowballs. In 
this game the snowballs should be made 
hard and solid, so as not to fall apart, 
and it is well to throw the 
snowballs all together, at 
a signal. One may be 
chosen to call out, ‘All 
ready; one, two, three— 
throw!” 

Boy Knights can have 
lots of funon the ice, even 
when they have no skates. 





A knot of wood ora ball, 2 
and a few shinny-sticks Skating with 
for knocking it around, a sail 


will afford just as much 
jollity as skating around in circles. 
Where there is no real good pond, a 
slide may be made by throwing on a few 
buckets of water at night. 

Where there is a. large skating-pond 
and a good sweep for the wind, it is a 
good idea for boys to make sails. An 
old sheet, quilt or curtain will do—any- 
thing of the sort that your mother will 
let you take from the house. Mount it 
on three sticks, as in the picture, and 

when there is any 
wind you will find 
that you can skim 
- over the ice like an 
ice- boat. 


who admire the fine 

Old. Any boy can be- 

= OF rues are given 
ars wnte to SIR 
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Crooked on: 


crooked, weak 
backs straight 
and strong, is the 
result of long, 
patient years of 
experiment— 


Backs 


‘Straightened experiment— 


| erowned with success. I am so confident that 
| it will bring help and relief to others, no 
‘matter how serious the case or of how long 
| standing, that I am willing and glad to take 
| ALL THE RISK of its trial. 

Don’t give up! If Spinai Curvature, De- 
formity, or any form of spinal defect has afflicted 
you—or if your child shows signs of it—I offer 
you positive, certain help. © My Appliance is 
different from all others—it is scientific—it is 
PRACTICAL. 


Sent on Trial 
30 Days’ Use Without Risk 


Don't delay, but write me fully at once. I 
will not only send you complete information 
about the Sheldon Appliance, but I will also 
explain how to get the right Appliance for your 
case and try it thirty days at MY RISK. 


The Sheidon 
Appliance 


1] and con- 






is light and coc 
venient. N ed of heavy, 
bungling casts, ' PSE ere, 
if you have it Sheldon Appliance. Lf 
you are afflict d with spinal troubl 
or have a relative or friend whio is af- 
flicted, don’t let another day go by 
without investig iting the Sheldun Ap- 
pliance. Write at once for full infor- 
mation. Address Mr. Sheldon, Pres. 


Philo Burt Manufacturing Co., 
200 2nd Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


»>ne 


Lor es cold 


n th Nn socit Always “drapes 
eventy mn fron ‘and ‘back bulkiness 
lacing pping Can be worn “the year 
ial 
Made im several styles, and at 1 lower thar mu can buy th 
rial and have oa n 
tor « 
FREE ; Maternity 


for 


rT Fine lllustrated een “Fine-Form 
Skirt” les Free t won writ 
ne j . karts 
sterial, an as of 
users wo Days Free Trial W ) get our k, i 
cale IPT with | e-Form Mater 
i ‘ naterial and tvle, and we wil mak 
garn to r. When tit, wear it ten n days, and 
if you 3 dont find it 2 eneaile as Weoceieiieds nd it 
ly refand every cent pa { Other Skirts. 
saber cede io aternity nem cfamous B A&W 
dre and walking 
guarantee IMustrated | 
end? Writer 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. K Buffalo, N. Y 


we will cheerfu 


ent we caution you that the Pine Form 

nity @kirt’” on the market, as it is the 
made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
evelopment—a fault 6 repul- 


n can be purchased any- 


peo ye uagaly st disappoir 
ernity Shirt is the _ 
caty skirt whi ich can alwa 
eutetitates ¢ Gered will rie In nt durin 
sive to every woman of refin ed tastes N. T 
where for this garment its special features are protected by patents 


Can You Draw This? 


y it as well as you can, send to us Za 
of — 


we will give youa handsome port- 
folio of ara wings by the noted artist, 
Charles Lederer. course of lessons by mail 
at home, may qualify you toearn a youd salary 
as an artist and cartoonist. Instruction 
individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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| 7 r > We YQ 
| Bakes “~~ 


and §@ 
Roasts \ 














t gor Stee ra ‘ 
ymnomical, and food l 

isn ( usand wholesome, no w 
roma, no kitchen smell T hy 


YGIENIC\Y SCIENTIFIC @ ECONOMIC 


’ ¢ Cr (hat bhbakesand roarts 
loth, felt cr leather—just metal 
ha I = scalded. A Calori 
will save its cost in work in a 

month and more than pay for 

itself again in fuel bills in the 
first six months; lasts as long 
is any stove, and guaranteed 
your money back if the 
Caloric fails to make good. 








Send for free booklet 
id learn ali about it. 







The Caloric 
Company 
Box 53 

Janesville 

















Trade Mark ; 
FREE SAMPLE. Write Dept. F. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. Agts. 78 IludsonSt, N. Y. 


LASTS LONGEST 






Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. B 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direet at 
one profit. Money 
refunded if not sat- 
isfaetory. 

New Catalogue showing goods In actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 940 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 


) Gidfftanent REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
_ FOR BOTH SEXES 
‘So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
\ permanently remove all ‘superfluous flesh that | 
mail it free, without at. 
When you see your shapeliness speedily return- 
ing | know you will buy it. 
Try itatmy expense. Write to-day. 
PROF. BURNS, 1300 H, BROADWAY, N, Y. 


Baby and Children’s Clothes 


Until Pebruary 25th I will give free m 
booklet ‘‘ What Name for Baby"’ (re lag 
price 25 cts.) containing over 100,000 combina- 
ig names for babies, with each order for my 
30 long or 123 short patterns, with directions 


Sizes and Prices 


9x6ft. $3.50 
9x 7% ft. 4.00 
9x9 ft. 4.50 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 
9x12 ft. 5.50 
9x15ft. 6.50 














for making, etc., only 26 cents. My beautiful 
62 page catalogue illustrating clothing from 
birth to 9 years Pree. Han goods my 


Specialty. Sentin plain envelopes. Write today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 
205 Hodgkins Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DraR GIRLS: 
This month I want to talk to you 
about a kind of sewing that is quite dif- 
ferent from anything we have done be- 
fore. From time to time a great many of 
you have written to me that you have 
made all the dolls’ clothes that your 
children need and that now you want 
suggestions for other kinds of necdle- 
work. All of these 
letters I have an- 
swered by sending 
ideas for dainty fancy 
articles. Last month 
the thought came to 
me, “Why not talk 
to all of my Jenny 
Wrens about fancy 
work? Even those 
girls who prefer to 
spend the meeting 
hour in sewing for 
their dolls will be glad 
to know of some sim- 
ple articles that can be made for gifts 
occasionally.”” I have thought about this 
for some time and have finally decided 
to do it. February seems an especially 
suitable month for my first needlework 
talk because of St. Valentine’s day be- 
longing to it. What more delightful 
valentine could your mother or dearest 
girl friend receive than a dain- 
ty bit of your own handiwork? 
When I was a little girl I 
used to buy my bureau-covers, 
doilies and pincushion tops 
with the pattern already 
stamped on them and ready 
for embroidering. But that 
was not always satisfactory, 
for sometimes I could not get 
the pattern I liked on the kind 
of material I wanted. Now, all 
that has been improved. You 
can do your own stamping at 
home on any material that you 
like. And you can do this by means of 
the Kaumagraph designs. Perhaps some 
grown-up membcr of your family has 
already had experience with them, and 
will tell how satisfactory she has found 
them. I shall just have room to describe 
them briefly. Kaumagraph patterns are 
made of strong white 
paper that looks some- 
thing like rice - paper, 
and on this paper the 
designs are clearly 
marked in blue. -All 
that you have to do is to 





engraved charter. 


ZATOR. 
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Any girl who likes sewing will be made 
welcome in the Jenny Wren Club. 
member is given a handsome bronze badge, 
and each club of five or more is given an 
For particulars write 
to Catherine Heath, care of THE DELIN- 





THE JENNY WREN CLUB FOR GIRLS 


Some Simple Designs in Embroidery that Girls 
Will Like to Copy 


place your design rough-side down cn 
your material and run over it lightly 
with a well-heated iron. When you lift 
your paper up, there is the design 
stamped on your matcrial as clearly as 
can be. Each design can be used once 
only, but as most of the Kaumagraph 
patterns consist of several designs, the 
expense of stamping is very small. For 
instance, the pattern 
here illustrated con- 
sists of six parts— 
enough for three girls 
to make one tie each, 
and its cost is but ten 
cents. 

This pattern is so 
pretty and yet so 
simple that I have 
chosen it as the first to 
suggest to my Jenny 
Wrens. It can be 
used for tie-ends, 
bows, or double tab- 
ends, just as the worker chooses. The 
first design is very easy to make. The 
dots and flowers are done in satin-stitch, 
which is really nothing more than an 
over-and-over stitch. The flowers may 
have eyclet or solid centers. The edge 
is done in buttonhole-stitch, which 1s 
very easy to learn and only requires a 
little practise to make it per- 
fectly even. 

The second design, of sham- 
rocks or clovers, is shown 
made into a double tab. It is 
a nice idea to work the edge 
and dots in white and the clo- 
versingreen. The third design 
is a little more difficult, but, af- 
ter all, it is only a form of but- 
tonholing. It 1s not necessary 
for me to give you any further 
instructions, because if you buy 
the pattern you will find very 
clear directions printed on the 
outside of the envelope, with diagrams 
of the different stitches to be taken. 

I shall be very glad to hear from the 
girls who take up this new work. If you 
should encounter any difficulties be sure 
to write to me for help. 

If any of my Jenny Wrens want di- 
rections fora Valentine 
Party or Washington’s 
Birthday celebration, I 
shall be glad to send 
them to them by Ictter. 
Affectionately, 

CATHERINE HEATH. 
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BUMBLE-BIRD BALLADS 


By FREDERICK WHITE . 


I1l1—The Bumble-Bird Takes the Children Riding 


INOW CHILDREN, HOW ABOUT 
SOME FUN ? 


TIERE’S BUMBLE WAITING FOR 
A RUN. 

YUST SEE HIS LOOK OF HAPPY has. 

PRIDE © 









@©H,NO! HE ISN’T BAD OR MAD. 
Me ONLY "BUMBLES” WHEN 
HE’S GLAD. 


SO BRUSH AWAY THE DUST 
AND DIRT, 
@R ELSE HE’LL HAVE HIS 





SO CLIMB ABOARD AND 





F 
ia AAND TRY TO STICK WITH ALL 
wt, \ 






HANG ON 
TIGHT, 


S>KIURRAY © WE'RE OFF! = 
| OH, MERCY ME 

WE'RE OFF, THAT'S VERY 

PLAIN TO SEE » 





. 
eee 


Look for another adventure of the Bumble-Bird next month 


Aunt Betty’s Letter and Prize Offers to Children 


Dear Children: 

Of course you're all back in schoo] now, 
after a splendid Christmas vacation. I sup- 
pose that most of you feel like the little girl 
who said. ‘“‘I like going to school, but I hate 
staying!’ Now, wouldn’t it be wonderfui if 
all my nephews and nieces stood at the very 
heads of their classes from now until Easter. 
If any of you are there now let me know 
and I'll put vour name on an honor roll that 
I'll keep here in my office. 

Be sure to have a fine time on the Twenty- 
second. I hope we'll have snow, don’t you? 
And don’t fail to try for my prizes this 
month. Ever affectionately, 

AUNT BETTY. 


4 
| 





Drawings. $5 in prizes of one dollar each will 
be given for the five best drawings entitled, ‘A 
Waste Paper Basket" or ‘‘The Snow Fight.” 


Essays. $5 in prizes of one dollar each will be 
iven Yor the five best essays entitled, ‘New 
ear’s Resolutions” or ‘‘My Teacher.” 
Photographs. $5 in prizes of one dollar each 
will be wen for the five best Upnotosterne of 
‘The Well” or ‘‘A Horse and Wagon.” 


Verses: $5 in prizes of one dollar each will be 
given for the five best verses with ‘‘Moon” or 
‘Sunset’ in the title. 


These contests are open to all, and no charge 
or consideration of any kind is required. Chil- 
dren taking part need not be subscribers to THE 


DELINEATOR. 
Address, AUNT BETTY, THE DELINEATOR. 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


ense business, the largest of {ts kind 
the world, enables us ta buy aud sell at biz 
mey-saving prices. These switches are 
stra short stem, inade of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match any 
‘inary sharle. 


oz., 20in. Switch . 


dur init 


| by ee « 2 ft ei 8 68 
' 


2 OXe, 22 in. Switch e s 8 1.28 
2’, ox., 24 In. Switch . . . 2.26 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch . 2. «© © © ew e 2.60 
Our 28 In. Wavy Switch. . 6.68 
Featherw't Stemiess Switch 
22 In., natural wavy... 4.06 
Flafty Ruffer,Mat'i Curly . 6.00 
Directoire Braid.accompany- 
ing INustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to get 
the very latest effect) 2% oz. 6.76 
> Chignon Colfture, full back 
plece, Ist quality Curly 
hair, Dressed ini 4 puffs 4.86 
200 other sizes & grades 
". of Switches . . 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Cur! 2.86 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s $5 to $50 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
\ scribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid Ou Apfprcc- 
at. Vf you'find It perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and 

wray shades are a little more expensive; 
write for estimate. 

Our Free Catalog also contains valu- 
able directions on ‘| Jde Proper Care of 
the Hatr. Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 22 


200 Stato Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hatr Merchants in the World 


A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN | 


$a The only garment 
a 
gi ) 







































flinPenrect Form *. ho 
eS D or Interiining, pro- 
 e CORSET COMBINE) duces the hich bust 
~ Sa and tapering waist 
. which present styles 
demand. Thousands of 
women recommend It. 
No pressure on heart, 
lungs or stomach, 
throws shoulders 
back naturally and 
expands the chest. 


There is no substi- } 
tute. Ask your dealer 
for ““SAHLIN,” which 
is your guarantee, 
We will send direct if 
he cannot supply 
you. Money refunded 
if not perfectly satis- 





il 





© HOOKS ~ PATD — NoryeELeTs 
NO STRINGS NOHEAV STEELS factory. 

Comes in high, medium high or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset satcen, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure desired 
and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50; Medium $1.00 


Ask for free fasiion booklet, full of i 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


feresting information 
v 








The Wonderful Beautifier 
Has restored and preserved the com: |i 
WM plexions of thousands of women. Use | 
| Lablache as a protection against cold | 
and wind, the cause of red, | 
| rough, chapped skin. 


Refuse Substitutes. They may be / 
danyerous. Flesh, White, Pinkor / 
Cream. 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. for sample Box. | 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 


i) Dept. H, 125 Kingston St. \ 
} Boston, Mass, 
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DO YOU WANT TO 
SAVE THE BABIES? 


Do You Know. 


that one-fifth of all the babies born die every year 
because of the ignorance of their mothers? 


1) O You Know 


that where mothers are being systematically educated 
the death-rate is decreasing? 


D O You Know 


that it is within your power to save every baby that 
is born in your town ? 


MOTHERS of AMERICA! 


Not only your baby and your neighbor's baby, but the 
babies of the nation can be saved. 


Through THE DELINEATOR there will be organized 
a National Department for the information and help of the 
mothers of America —the first organization of the mothers of 
the nation to save the babies of the nation. Read the 
first issue. It will appear in 


THE MARCH DELINEATOR 


WB: 


For “Hip-Subdued” Figures 


THE For rare grace, artful hipless figures, 
the average woman should wear the 
eee NUFORM CORSET. Its shape- 
giving lines produce long, effective curves and _statcly 
carriage and make the NUFORM the unrivaled corset 
of popular demand. ‘The requirements of fit so ably 
answered in each type of NUFORM CORSET are 
weli supported by the durability of material, and the 
critical care exercised in the making of each pair. 
It but remains with you—to choose the precise 
model suited to your figure—to obtain eminently 


satisfactory results from wearing W, B. CORSETS. 


CORSETS, 


For Large Women 


THE The ««W. B. REDUSO CORSET”’ 
REDUSO modifies the full bust, defines a pleasing 
waist-line, holds flat the abdomen, re- 
duces the fleshy hips, and tapers off the full lines of the 
back. The result of a very fleshy woman’s wearing the 
REDUSO CORSET for the first time is the same effect 
as a marked decrease of weight. A positive reduction 
of from one to five inches is made possible by ingen- 
ious goring—the scientific construction of the lines, and 
the absence of all straps and harness-like devices. 
Solid comfort is assured the wearer from the first 





NUFORM, Style 463 — For 
average figures. Medium high 
bust, very long hip and back 
length. White coutil or batiste, 
trimmed with lace and ribbon, 
Hose supporters front and sides. 


Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE, $1.00. 


NUFORM, Style 465 — For 
figures desiring Jong-waisted ef- 
fect. Medium high above waist- 
line, exceptional length over hip 
and back. Excellent quality white 
coutil, trimmed with lace and 
ribbon. Hose supporters front 
and sides, 


Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE, $2.00. 
NUFORM, Style 467 — For 


average figures. Extreme skirt 
length, “straight-line effect over 
hip, and glove-like smoothness 
over back. Excellent quality of 
strong coutil, tsimmed with wide 
lace and ribbon. Three pairs of 
hose suppoptess attached, 


Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE, $3.00. 
ANY LOCAL STORE will 


show you the many styles of 
W. B. NUFORM and W. B. 
ERECT FORM CORSETS. If 
you don't find them, write us. 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Makers 


377-379 Breadway, NEW YORK 


19 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


2) 
C5 


ao 


«a 





Edition of the Famous 


“W. B. Beauty Book” 
A fascinating book, 
printedinartisticstyle, 
containing health-giv- 
ing advice by eminent 
authorities, intensely 
interesting statistics 
about the figure that 
every woman should 
know. Tells how to 
make beautifiers at 
home—explains the art 
of lacing and corset fit- 
ting, and gives valua- 
ble information about 
improving the face and 
figure. Profusely illus- 
trated. A copy mailed 
Sree to your home 
upon request to 
WEINGARTEN BROS, 
377 Broadway 
New York 
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hour, and with flattering improvement to the figure. 


REDUSO, Style 770—Same 
as illustrated. The most suc- 
cessful corset made for tall, 
large women. Materia of 
very serviceable white coutil or 
batiste, with three pairs hose 
supporters, 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00. 


REDUSO, Style 772- For 
short, large women. Made 


of durable white coutil and 
batiste, same construction and 
hose supporters as style 770. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00. 


REDUSO, Style 774—A 
most desirable corset for tall 
large women, made slightly 
longer below the waist-line than 
style 770, but ofa material spe- 
cially woven to withstand cx- 
treme wear and strain. Three 
pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $5.00. 
REDUSO, Style 775-—For 


tall, large women. Finest 
imported coutil,richly trimmed, 
extra flexibility of boning and 
perfection in every possible 
essential, 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $10.00. 
ASK ANY ‘DEALER to 


show you any of the above 
models. Write us if you are 
not supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Makers 

377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK 

iM Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 

















COPYRIGHT 1008 BY THE PROCTOR & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 


“ALMOST AS NECESSARY AS THE COOK” 


Speaking of Ivory Soap, a Cin- 
cinnati woman recently made the 
statement that it is “almost as 
necessary as the cook.” 

Itis. Youcan keep house with- 
out a cook, but not without soap. 
You must have it; and the purer 
it is, the better. 

Ivory Soap is pure—purer than 
soapsthat sell for fivetimesits price; 
very much purer than any soap that 
sells at or anywhere near its price. 
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Ivory Soap... . 994%0 Per Cent. Pure. 





And because of its purity, 
Ivory Soap is available for scores 
of purposes for which ordinary 
soaps are unsafe and unsatis- 
factory. 

More and more, American 
housekeepers appreciate that fact. 
More and more, they realize that 
Ivory Soap is a product on which 
they can rely. It is pure. And 
purity, in soap, is as necessary 


as it is in food. 
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, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, Philippines, 
When you find a 
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TO ALL LOVERS OF CHILDREN 


In behalf of 100,000 children who are to- 
day 1 in asylums and institutions, THE DELINEATOR 
is organizing a National Child-Rescue League. 


Will You Help? 
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[name] 
having expressed sympathy and agree- 
ment with purposes and objects of 


c EE 5 par 


The 
National Dhild Rescue League 


as set forth in its constitution, and 
desiring to enter into active service in 
behalf of dependent children, has been 


ROT een Hy 
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enrolled as a member of said organi- 


zation. 


a ae ___President 


Secretary 
[Date] 
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fa te et tr 
Facsimlle of the certificate of membership {in the National Child-Rescue League 


IF YOU BELIEVE 


That no institution can replace a mother’s love; and 


That the place for the homeless child 1s 
in a home— 


Send your name and address, as a member of the National Child-Rescue 
League, to Secretary National Child-Rescue League, c/o THE DELINEATOR, 
Spring and Macdougal Streets, New York City. The constitution will be 
found on Page 103 of the January DELINEATOR, or will be sent on request. 
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IS IT A SUCCESS? 





THE DELINEATOR wants to know—and it wants to know why. It 
wants facts and expressions of opinion from its readers, both churchgoers 
and non-churchgoers. It wants to get at the root. | 


THE CHURCH IN YOUR TOWN 


Recently there have been numbers of newspaper articles declar- 
ing that the Chnistian Church is dying—that its power is declin- 
ing. Someof our correspondents have written to us agreeing with 
the papers. Some have taken the opposite side, maintaining 
that the Church was never stronger. Which side is nght>? 
THE DELINEATOR wishes to know. 


DO YOU GO IF NOT—WHY? 


Sa a ae i i ue SiS Se See AY «pat 


TO CHURCH)>D Why do churches wax poor as towns 
grow rich? 
Does your husband? _ Why do congregations grow small as 
Do your children > citles grow large? 
D h of When, in a city like New York, only 
a 500,000 out of 4,000,000 people at- | 
townspeople tend church, there seems to be something 


lacking, and it behooves a Christian 
people to ascertain what. 


Five Dollars for the Best Statements 


We want yourhelp. Write freely a statement as to the usefulness of your church. For 
the best statements received THE DELINEATOR will pay five dollars. Other statements 
which contain facts or ideas worth while will be paid for according to the judgment of the 
editors. If so desired, names will not be publish Contributors need not be subscribers. 
Contest closes April Ist. 


NO MANUSCRIPT WILL BE RETURNED 
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Just You and the Editor 


In an enlarged form, THe DetineaTor for April will make a broader appeal than ever before. 


The pages will be twice their present size, and their contents will be displayed with the highest art of 


illustrator and printer. 
mirror than that of the previous number. 
it will be twice as good. 


The April DetingaTor will reflect the myriad interests of women in a bigger 
Because it is to be twice as large as the March De.inearor 
The price will remain $1.00 a year, and that means gain to the subscriber, 


who will give the new Devingeator cordial and enthusiastic welcome. 





SI HEN Tue Dewineator 
=| comes to you next 
month, it will have 
grown to greater size and 
dignity. Because it has 
kept pace with progress, 
the change. in form has 
become necessary. 
Women have identificd 
sremenlved with every jphake of public activity and 
every line of thought. While they 
are still, first of all, home-makers 
and while they have come to real- 
ize the importance of dress because 
they understand the true signifi- 
cance of beauty, they have grown 
into a knowledge of their larger 
relations to humanity, and the mag- 
azine which commands their in- 
terest must cover an immense field. 
It is appropriate that one of the 
articles for the April Detinearor 
should deal with the migratory 
habits of the people of this gener- 
ation. Springtime is the season 
when many changes in population 
take place, anc William E. Chan- 
cellor’s article on ** Where Shall 
We Live ?’’ will furnish food for 
thought during the annual period 
of <*flitting.”? If you are plan- 
ning to remove to any other State, 
you should read what Dr. Chan- 
cellor says of climate, business and 
social conditions in various parts 
of the country. Notice particu- 
larly what effect certain cities have 
upon one’s personal appearance. 
A woman of thirty may be young 
in one State and old in another. 
In the April issue Oscar Ham- 
merstein will make certain prophe- 
cies concerning **’ The Future for 
the American Prima Donna.”’ 
No one is so well able to predict 
what permanent place the Ameri- 
can girl is to attain on the lyric 








WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


stage as this man, who has become the most com- 
manding figure in the world of American music. 
And he is optimistic, for he declares that there are 
as many great singers ‘* in the raw material ’’ here 
in the United States as there are in Italy and 
France. 

The Queen of Roumania, the beloved Carmen 
Sylva of literary fame, offers an ideal of life which 
would prevent the world from acclaiming the stage 
triumphs of women. ‘*I would never have a 
woman work outside her own 
home,’’ the Qucen said in an in- 
terview with Marie van Vorst, 
who tells about her visit to Carmen 
Sylva in the new Summer palace 
at Sinia. As designer, painter, 
musician and poet, Carmen Sylva 
has won success, and this glimpse 
of her in her palace is one of 
those intimate views which roy- 
alty seldom permits the world to 
enjoy. 

A feature of this number will 
be Ethelbert Nevin’s setting to the 
old hymn, ‘* The Strife is O’er.”’ 
This is one of the two posthumous 
works left by the composer, whose 
early death was such a severe loss 
to lovers of songs. The other 
work, also, was obtained by Tue 
DewineaTor and it appeared in a 
previous issue. 

‘¢American Girls and Ameri- 
can Colleges’’ furnish material 
for a suggestive article by Madge 
C. Jenison, who will present a 
new phase of the coeducational 
question. Women of all classes 
will be interested in this careful 
study of modern education by one 
who knows her subject thoroughly. 

Encouraged by its success in 
Child-Rescue work, THe Deine- 
ATOR has extended the scope of its 
efforts to save men and women for 
the to-morrow of the nation, and 
has started a school for mothers by 
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establishing THE DeLineaTor Conference, in which 
all persons interested in reducing the frightful per- 
centage of infant mortality are asked to take part. 
This campaign tor the education of parents means 
much to the future of the city and the State. The 
April Detixgator will tell how to start a school 
for mothers that will insure the lives of all the 
babies in your town before they are born. Wher- 
ever these three are gathered together—the baby, 
the mother and the doctor—this school operates. 
THe Dewingator will keep at this work not only 
every month, but every day, until there‘is no town 
that has not in force a system that prevents babies 
from dying, until there is no mother whose de- 
spairing appeals are unanswered, until there is no 
doctor who does not make it his duty to teach the 
science of caring for the child according to the 
est methods known to his profession. 

Lieutenant Peary, the man who has risked his 
life again and again in arctic exploration, has en- 
countered perils of ice and sea. He has described 
«<The Most Dramatic Event of My Life,’’ for 
readers of THe Detinearor, who will find his 
narrative a most fascinating tale of adventure in a 
series which will include similar stories from 
Guglielmo Marconi, Orville Wright and others of 
great importance. 

The fiction for April will be of the highest 
quality, and the greater DetineaTor will afford the 
artists better opportunity for illustrations. Jn this 
connection it is pleasant to announce that Frank 
Craig, the celebrated English painter, will illus- 
trate the last chapters of «*Stradella,’’ Marion 
Crawford’s brilliant serial. Mr. Craig has won 
many honors abroad. The French Government 
recently purchased one of his pictures for the 
Luxembourg gallery. His illustrations for «« Stra- 
della’’ will be engraved on wood, and the re- 
productions will be as near perfection as techni- 
cal skill can make them. Short stories of rare 
quality will appear in this number. ‘«The 
Acquittal,’’ by 
Theodosia Gar- 
rison, is one of 
these. Humor 
and pathos are 
blended charm- 
ingly in this tale. 
Another note- 
worthy story is 
‘«« King James of 
the Strawberry 
Fields,’’ by 
Mary Tracy 
Earle. <A 
Case of Nervous 
Prostration,’’ by 
Margaret Han- 
nis, if an ex- 
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quisite study of 
a plodding news- 
paper man’s life. 

Two clever 
bits of fiction are 
offered as «*Short 
Lengths.’’ 

These are: 
«<The Queen’s 
Flictin’,’’ by 
Alexander Irvine 
and «*A_ Frank 
Opinion,”’ by 
Jeannette I. 

Helm. Bothof 
these will make a 

direct appeal. 
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For the Well-Dressed Woman 


All the departments will occupy extra space in 
the greater Detineator, which will offer the 
best advantages for beautiful illustrations. The 
Easter fashions will form one of the most interest- 
ing and most important sections of the April mag- 
azine, which will continue the fashion articles 
written by Mrs. Simcox, the famous American 
dressmaker, whose letters on New York modes 
will be of great value to private dressmakers, well- 
dressed women and women who want to be well- 
dressed. Mrs. Simcox is a wonderfully clever 
designer, and her work has a marked formative in- 
fluence on American styles. In view of the fact 
that she practically sets the fashions for this coun- 
try, there isno one who can speak with greater 
authority on the styles of the future. 


List of Winners in the Heart Story 
Contest 


Ist Prize—$15.00. P. M. Cushing, New 
York City. Title of story, ‘* A Rare Justice,’’ 

zd Prize—g10.00. Louise Montgomery, 
Chicago. Title of story, «« Jim.”’ 

3d Prize—$5.00. Kenner Bowen George, 
Columbus, Miss. Title of story, «*’The Trage- 
dies of Childhood.’’ 

The following are the winners of prizes of 
$1.00 each: 


Rene Dodds, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. A. C. Spalding, 
Brookficld, Mo.; Virginia Bransford, Wesson, Miss.; Mrs. 
Millie Noel Long, Joliet, Ill.; Mrs. Nolan B. Harmon, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Miss F. Adelia Reynolds, Providence, 
R. 1.; | Miss Lucy M. Hutchins, Lacon, Ill.; Miss Annie 
C. Rumney, New York City; Miss Lucy Rider Meyer, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mary Glennon, Bloomfield, N. J.; Miss 
Mazie Holland Kennedy, New Holland, O.; Mrs. Lydia F. 
Peaster, New York City ; Isabel S. Wardell, Denver; E. 
G. Walton, Portland, Ore.; Miss Eva D. Thompson, Del- - 
mont, Pa.; Miss Agnes Booth, Melrose Highlands, Mass.; 
Miss Henrietta Francis, Chicago; Mrs. G. W. Case, Phelps, 
N. Y.; Alice Griswold Huston, College Hill, Cincinnati ; 
Miss Nellie C. Gillmore, Pensacola, Fla. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN IS A FINISHED PRODUCT OF COSMOPOLITAN PROGRESS 
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We take great pleasure in introducing to the readers of THe DELINEATOR, Mrs. Simcox 
the distinguished American dressmaker, whose letters will appear regularly in these columns, 
In chosing a successor to Mrs. Osborn we consider ourselves fortunate to have been able to 
secure the services of Mrs. Simncox, who is now recognized us standing at the head of her pro- 
fession in this country. Although Mrs. Simcox has her headquarters in New York, she has 
more than a local reputation and influence. The principal cities in America look to her open- 


ings not only for fresh ideas and original designs, but for the first intimation of coming changes 


in styles, For that reason there is no one who is better qualified to speak of the fashions of 
the immediate future than Mrs. Simcox. Her advice can be relied upon absolutely, for it is 
not based upon surmise ‘or conjecture, but upon the actual knowledge of what she herself in- 


No. 3 


tends to do for the coming season, 


Dressmakers and women who are interested in questions 


of dress will find her letters of great practical value. 





THE WORLD’S BEST-DRESSED WOMEN 


Americans Are Awarded This Much-Disputed Title at Present 
By MRS. SIMCOX 


Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 


al T IS rather disturbing to speak for 
| the first time to several hundred 
thousand people who have been 
listening for a long time back to 
an extremely clever and brilliant 
woman. Mrs. Osborn, both asa 
: =4j dressmaker and a writer, was 
always vividly interesting. She was a very able 
woman, full of energy and courage. 
were admitted rivals I admired her work immensely 
and am sincerely sorry that it was cut short so ab- 
ruptly. Mrs. Osborn was distinctly a New York 
dressmaker. She understood New York women 
thoroughly. For myself, my work has had a some- 
what wider field. For although my shop has been 
in New York for some time, my work began in Ohio, 
and I have always kept in very direct touch with 
“The West,” that vague undefined term which New 
Yorkers apply to everything that lies beyond the 
Hudson River. 

It is very easy to say between ourselves, over a quiet 
American teacup, that we are the best-dressed women 
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Although we 


in the world. But an international argument on this 
subject is always an unfortunate one for us, for our 
friends across the seas have a disagreeable trick of 
quoting the American tourist who ‘‘does” Europe ina 
suit-cuse, and looks it. They haul over the contents 
of that miserable valise and produce in triumph a 
flannel waist and an extra pair of walking shoes. The 
tourist and her suit-case are likely to lie between us 
and public recognition of our claims to American 
supremacy in dress for some time to come. 

But whether it is acknowledged. or not, I am quite 
satisfied that our women even now are better dressed 
than the French. I do not mean the New York 
woman alone. It has been my experience that 
women of other sections of the country are a trifle 
jealous of the East, and their very jealousy keeps 
them on the quz vive for everything that is new and 
attractive. 

I was discussing this very subject a few days ago 
with a most distressingly insulated New Yorker as we 
were taking tea at the Plaza. She had just proved tu 
her entire satisfaction that American women are the 
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MRS. SIMCOX’S LETTER 


best-dressed in the world and that the New Yorker is 
the best-dressed woman in America, when a party of 
three or four people seated themselves near us. 

With them was a woman so strikingly well gowned 
that one could not fail to notice her even ina room full 
of beautifully turned-out women. Her gown of dark 
taupe-colored satin, long, close and clinging, was 
heavily trimmed with hand-embroidery and a curious 
lattice-work of fine soutache braid. The cloth coat of 
the same color, with its big pocket flaps of braid-work 
and fringe, did not break a single line of the beautiful 
gown under it. 

“There,” said my friend triumphantly, ‘‘there is a 
typical New York woman—a perfect gown and figure, 
and a beautiful, high-bred face.”’ 

I am afraid I took rather a malicious pleasure in 
telling her that ‘“‘the typical New York woman” 
happened to hail from ‘Cincinnati. 


om 


Yet there is no question in my mind that New York 
sets the standard of dress for America. But it isn’t 
the New York woman alone by any manner of means 
who adopts the standard and keeps up to it. 

It is my intention in these letters to write of the 
well-dressed American woman, but not for her. She 
needs no help—she is a finished product and undcr- 
stands herself thoroughly. 

But there are a great many American women who 
unfortunately are not well dressed, and who need help 
and information. Their fault is apt to be quite as 
much lack of confidence as lack of means. They are 
afraid of new things; they won't take up a new style 
until their neighbors are wearing it. They fail to 
grasp the fact that the time to adopt a fashion is when 
it is new and exclusive. 

From a purely business point of view it is a poor 
policy to put money into anything but new styles. 
Most women—women of average means—have to 
wear their gowns several seasons. Naturally they 
ought to take the styles that will last the longest. If 
they adopt a fashion in its third or fourth season it 
stands to reason that 1t will have a shorter lease of life 
than if they had taken it when it first appeared. 


om 


A good style generally lives, with modifications, at 
least two years—sometimes longer. The time for 
women to start to wear it is at the beginning of its first 
year, not at the end of its second. But they don’t. 
They condemn themselves voluntarily to the position 
of the trailer after the smartly dressed woman. They 
take up a style when she is through with it, and 
their clothes naturally lack distinction. 

Take, for example, the high waistline, which is only 
Just now becoming general. It was introduced a sca- 
son or two ago. Smart women accepted it at once, 
recognizing a wonderfully graceful, artistic style. 
The ‘‘trailers’’ held back. In their eyes the Empire 
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fashions smacked somewhat of the negligee or tea- 
gown category. The second season they began to ' 
take it up gingerly—apologetically almost. Now they 
have at last arrived at the fact that it is really a charm- 
ingly pretty style of dress. They will wear it with 
enthusiasm and you will see iteverywhere. Of course 
it is just as pretty as when it was first introduced, but 
even now there is a premonition of a change. It will 
remain with us for some time to come undoubtedly, 
but some of the best gowns this Spring will show a 
lower waistline. In many instances the waistline will 
be at its normal position; in others just above it. 

Then again there are the possibilities of the narrow 
skirt. The public has responded with greater readi- 
ness to the shrinkage in draperies than to the Empire 
waistline. But they are still wearing skirts three and 
four yards wide when we are making them between 
two and three. It is not likely that this trailing, cling- 
ing skirt that falls in around the feet, making a woman 
look like a beautiful vase holding one perfect flower, 
will last indefinite'y. Why not take it now when it 
has the piquancy of novelty to lend zest to its charm? 
Why wait until it is old and commonplace? 

And the call of the small, close sleeve—why not re- 
spond to itatonce? The present silhouette demands 
that the sleeve should mold the arm like a glove. 
Yet every now and then you see a woman who has 
nerved herself up to adopt the narrow skirt, but 
hasn’t quite dared to ver ture on thesmall sleeve. The 
result is rather absurd 


om 


The present sleeve happens to be one of the styles 
that is really beautiful in itself and does not owe its 
attractiveness to the fact that it is new and smart. 
It is a fashion copied from the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance—two periods in the world’s history when 
clothes were especially beautiful and artistic. 

Take the sash while it is still a member of good 
society, the long, dragging skirt before it begins to 
shorten. Get rid of your hips now if you have them. 
Be young and slender while you may. Who knows 
but that the portly dowager may be the favored figure 
in a year or two? 

Procrastination is the worst of faultsin dress. It is 
the instinct of the good dressmaker and the well- 
dressed woman to be ever on the alert for something 
new. It is my advice always to take a fashion the 
first season that it is worn and to arop 1% at its first 
sign of decadence. To be well dressed one must be 
somewhat daring. It requires courage tempered by 
a fine discrimination to take up new styles and wear 
them successfully. Excessive conservatism is apt to 


end in dowdiness. 
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THE MODERN PRINCESS 


New Gowns That Are a Marked Digression from the Old Order, 


but Retain Its Distinctive Features 


By EDOUARD LA FONTAINE 


I was walking down one of the 
quiet residence streets of Paris 
yesterday, I was surprised to 
see a very small child, perched 
like a plump white pigeon, on the 
drawing-room window-ledge of 
an old and eminently respectable 
mansion. Without waiting to 
ascertain whether the infant was 
contemplating suicide, I dashed in her direction and 
caught her as she descended amid a flutter of sash 
ends and brief white skirts. 

She looked up at me in quite a detached, impersonal 
manner, as if it were her daily custom to tumble out of 
a window into the arms of a passer-by—the particular 
person who caught her being a matter of no great 
consequence. As she deigned no explanation and 
commenced to suck her thumb, precluding all possibili- 
ties of conversation, I started to carry her into the 
house. Whereupon she removed her thumb, and 
pointing a fat but imperious finger at a mass of string 
and paper that had accompanied her on her down- 
ward flight, demanded succinctly: 

“Mon aéroplane!”’ 

I remembered suddenly, certain naive remarks let 
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fall by my own small nieces and nephews, in which the 
dates of their birthdays and the subject of toy air-ships 
mingled pleasantly together. In fact, infant Paris is 
quite mad over its aeroplanes. Some of them are 
wonderfully clever toys, and they make a very pretty 
sight on a sunshiny day in the public gardens. 

Otherwise, the city streets are quite dull, for this is 
rather an uninteresting time of the year in Paris. The 
talk in the fashion world is all of the gowns that are 
being worn on the Riviera, and the changes that are 
likely to come at the Spring openings during the next 
few weeks. 

The early Spring styles promise to slip back six or 
seven hundred years to the Middle Ages. The Floren- 
tine neck opening and sleeves, the closely fitted medi- 
eval gown, the almost barbaric use of cloth of silver 
and gold, tinsel laces and semi-precious stones remind 
one of old pictures in an illuminated missal of the 
twelfth century. 

By far the most interesting thing that is occupying 
the attention of the feminine world in Paris to-day 
is a new version of the one-piece princess dress. It is 
not the close-fitting gown we have been familiar with 
for several years, but one infinitely more graceful. 

(Continued on page 475) 


WHEN THE SHIPS COME IN 


Busy Days for Sweethearts and Wives Who Are Preparing for 
the Arrival of the Fleet 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 





<== AITH the battle-ships homeward 

Vay bound across the Atlantic, there is 
a wild flutter of excitement in the 
dressmaking world. Every wom- 
an who has a heart interest in the 
squadron—sister, sweetheart or 
wife—is going to make a desper- 
ate effort to be sitting on the 
docks at Hampton Roads when 
the fleet appears on the horizon. 

It is not to be an occasion for half-worn Winter suits 
and dancing-frocks that have seen better days. 
Hampton Roads, it must be remembered, comes after 
eight thousand miles of charming girls in gala dress, 
who have done their prettiest to make the trip around 
the world a memorable one for the fleet. The girls 
who were left behind have not been idle during these 
last weeks, and from all indications it seems probable 
that the welcome home at Hampton Roads is likely 
to eclipse anything that has been tendered to the 
fleet in the past fourteen months. 

Fortunately there is little doubt about the styles 
for early Spring. Skirts are still narrow, and sleeves 
grow smaller. Coats are even more picturesque 
than they were during the Winter. The one-piece 
dress and the three-piece suits, that have rather 
been held in abeyance for the street by the popularity 
of the Directoire coat and skirt costumes, are again in 
the ascendency. 


4) 


As one would naturally expect from the clinging 
nature of the present fashions, the new materials arc 
very light and supple. Except for the crépe weaves, 
which are in great demand, there are very few rough- 
surfaced fabrics. Most of them have a smooth, satin- 
like finish, with a very high luster. The wool satins, 
mohairs, and a curious but very pretty mixture of silk 
and wool in which the wool forms the foundation and 
the silk is thrown to the surface, are really beautiful 
and will make stunning gowns and suits. Later on 
the soft twilled silks, the shantungs, pongees, foulards, 
amd satins will take precedence over the woolens. 

The first Spring suits that are being shown make it 
evident that the Spring coatsand wraps will probably 
be shorter than those worn this Winter. Of course, 
motor coats and pongee wraps—the cover-al! type of 
garments that are used strictly for protective pur- 
poses—will retain their length. The loose coats that 
are saved by a hair’s breadth from the old sack fitting, 
will be far morc general this season than last, in spite of 
the fact that littleelse was worn in New York this Win- 
ter. Butitisdistinctlya style of city origin, and the fact 
that other communities are becoming accustomed to it 
accounts for the cnormous increase in its popularity. 

One of the best of the new coats of this type is 





double-breasted, with straight seamless fronts. I saw 
it in a bright blue, fine twilled serge, with a back satin 
shawlcollarand cuffs. Withit wasaseven-gored skirt, 
with the plaits at either side of the front gore stitched 
down like slot seams. It was an extremely young- 
looking suit, as it should have been, for it was made 
for a lucky girl who is going to meet the fleet. 


om 


Another good suit that is going south in a day or 
two is made of a steel-colored suiting in one of the new 
bayad¢re weaves. The coat is a particularly good 
type for traveling—single-breasted, with a seam in 
each front from the bottom of the coat ending just 
over the bust in a small patch pocket. There are 
three seams at the back—one at the center, and the 
other two running into the armholes. The collar is 
notched and the coat closes under a fly. It is an ex- 
tremely smart coat, but very practical. The skirt isa 
four-piece circular model buttoned right down the cen- 
ter of the front, which made me think that it would 
be a splendid skirt for a one-piece shirt-waist suit. 

Of a decidedly more dressy character was a perfect 
love of a suit that I saw, inacrépe mohair in the softest 
sort of a crushed raspberry shade. It was not only a 
combination of adorable materials and colors, but 
the cut itself was perfect. This new crépe mohair 
is quite interesting. It is woven of mohair and worsted 
and then shrunken—at least the wool threads shrink 
more than the mohair which produces the crépe effect. 

The fronts of the coat in question are very slightly 
cutaway below the waistline. The two seams in the 
back curve outward above the waistline and run into 
the armholes. The collar is cut in one with its big 
Directoire revers. 

The skirt is in six gores with the high waistline, the 
front and back gores cut like flat panels. The waist— 
it is a three-piece suit—has a little round chemisette 
and undersleeves of tucked net. The net at the throat 
is white, but in the sleeves it is dyed to match the 
mohair. The neck and oversleeves and the band de- 
fining the opening of the dress are trimmed with 
rouleaux of cord covered with berri-colored satin. 


oe 


This cord trimming either covered or dyed to match 
the material is almost as popular as soutache braid. 
A friend of mine used some of it very cleverly in util- 
izing an out-of-date Eton jacket—one of those hope- 
less things, too good to throw away and too old- 
fashioned to wear. She made a plain foundation 
waist of net, and cut the jacket over into the pretti- 
est sort of bolero decoration, which she afterward 
corded. It is an excellent way to make a pretty 
one-piece dress out of an Eton suit that is passé 
as to style but still in excellent condition. 
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STYLES FOR THE CURRENT SEASON 


Suitable Clothes for Every Occasion 


| 9 SUGGEST- 
\t ED before, 
the most per- 
fect realiza- 
tion of the 
costume ef- 
fect has not 
prevailed 
until the ap- 
pearance of the modish one-piece 
gowns intended for Spring wear- 
ing. These may have a coat of the 
same or be worn without a wrap 
other than the dainty neck ruches 
and scarves which are now in 
vogue. The graceful semi-prin- 
cess dress shown on the opposite 
page (2798) expresses a mode 
becoming to a wide variety of 
wearers. This has the high 
waistline and the panel effect in 
front, realized by the front of the 
waist and the front skirt gore cut 
inone. The tuck over each shoul- 
der assures becoming lines as well 
as pleasing fulness. Theattached 
skirt is in five gores, having an in- 
verted plait or the habit style at 
the back. For street wearing it 





[7 MAY seem ill-timed to speak of it just now when warm 
coats are so much in evidence, but the time is not far off 





2798 


should be finished in clearing 
length; but as the gown is well 
suited to dressy development, the 
medium sweep is also provided. 
The neck may be finished high 
with a yoke of novel outline, or 
cut out in open neck and the 
sleeves cut off to sleeve-cap length 
for wear with guimpes. For the 
making of this dress any of the 
seasonable cloths, serge, cheviot, 
pongee or one of the new satins 
may be used. The trimming 
band on the clearing-length skirt 
need not be used unless desired. 

This design (2798) is in six 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen 
cents. Fora woman of medium 
size it requires five and three- 
eighth yards of 44-inch goods with 
half a yard of lace 18 inches wide 
for yoke and collar, and one and 
one-quarter vard of satin for the 
sash and bands. The lower edge 
with inverted plait measures 
about three and one-half yards 
and with habit back about two 
and seven-eighth yards. 





when pretty lingerie and silk dresses will be greatly in demand, 
and, as every woman knows, the only way to enjoy the Summer 
is to be prepared for it. The dress illustrated in the design 
(2768) on the opposite page will make up well in any of the 
sheer cotton materials, figured, colored or plain, as well as in 
the soft silks, such as foulard, messaline, satin liberty, crépe 
de Chine and chiffon cloth. In construction it is simple and 
easily put together. Tucks form the chief part of the elabora- 
tion,’ running in clusters from the yoke and in bias effect on 
the sleeves. The latter may be cut in two pieces to permit of 
this arrangement, and made in full or shorter length to accord 
with the high or Dutch round effect at the neck. The attached 
seven-gored skirt is a particularly graceful model, made in 
clearing or sweep length and with either the regulation or 
Empire waistline at the back. Narrow tucks stitched down 
over the hips make the close fit and snug adjustment of the 
skirt an easy matter. The wide flounce which completes the 
skirt is straight and measures about four yards at the lower 
edge. Whcere the dress is of silk or crépe de Chine, satin folds 
or cording may be used on the flounce with pretty effect. 

This design (2768) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. Fora woman of 
medium size it requires ten yards of 24-inch goods or four 
and one-quarter yards of 36-inch nainsook with four and one- 
eighth yards of flouncing 2214 inches deep and five-eighths of a 
yard of 18-inch embroidery or lace for the yoke and collar. 
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WHITE BATISTE WITH VALENCIENNES INSERTION, 2768 
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ROSE PINK CLOTH AND SATIN SASH, 2798 


AN ATTRACTIVE SEMI-PRINCESS COSTUME 


Combining Bodice and Skirt in New High Waistline 


WHE various points of difference 
that characterize the new waists 
appear in the design illustrated 
here (2731). The bodice is cut 
in rounded out- 
line at the neck, 
with the slight 
fulness in front 
and back taken 
up by twosmalltucksextending from 
the shoulders to yoke depth. The 
sleeves are long and close - fitting, 
outlining the curves of the forearm 
particularly with some degrce of 
precision; as is consistent with the 
present vogue they are either of the 
same material as the waist, or, if 
made of net or lace, the upper arm 
is partly concealed by the sleeve-cap 2731 
of cloth. The yoke, of gauzy lace, 
tucked net or chiffon, is faced to a French 
body lining, and the bodice may be attached 
to a skirt and so form part of a complete 
semi-princess costume in high or regulation 
waistline. For developing the design chiffon 
broadcloth, silk or wool voile, cashmere and 
the pretty satin-stripe panamas are excel- 
lent with a trimming of braid or satin bands 
for outlining the neck and sleeves, and to 
emphasize the graceful side effect. Siutin- 
finished taffeta, messaline, foulard and the 
soft satins are equally adapted, and for 
every-day wear a waist of lincn, gingham or 
galatea will-be attractive and serviceable. 
The design (2731) is in seven sizes from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. Fora woman of medium 
size it requires one and one-quarter yards of 
44-inch material, with two yards of 18-inch 
lace for the yoke, collarand sleeves, and one 
yard of silk for bands and girdle. 


BESAG 








[N THE design for a skirt given below (2725) and 

on the opposite page, the graceful swecping length 
of line that Iessens the appearance of roundness at 
the hips yet displays to advantage the curves of the 
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figure, summarizes the ideal that 
women seem to be seeking nowadays. 
The skirt is a five-gored one and 
made with the high waistline that is 
essentially becoming to almost every 
type of figure if only the garment is 
properly cut and fitted; and with a 
good model this should not be diffi- 
cult. The closing is effected at the 
left front, or at the back under an in- 
verted plait. Made in sweep or in 
clearing length, an attractive and ser- 
viceable skirt for wear with separate 
waists may be developed in broad- 
cloth, cashmere or panama in the 
new shades of the popular colors, blue, 
gray and grcen, orin the mixed suitings which 
co:ne in a variety of unobtrusive checks and 
both decided and invisible stripes. The 
illustration shows the skirt attached to a 
waist, and here the side effect employed in 
the bodice is continued the length of the 
skirt, giving that impression of unity to the 
whole which marks the well-designed cos- 
tume. For its development lilac voile was 
selected, with satin bands of a deeper shade 
used for trimming the bodice and skirt. 

The design (2725) is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist measure, 
and is fifteen cents. For a woman of medium 
size it requires four and one-quarter yards 
of 44-inch material without up or down; with 
an up and down, four and one-eighth yards 
of 50-inch goods will be necessary. The 
skirt measures at the lower edge three and 
three quarter yards made with inverted plait, 
or three yards if in habit style. 


PRIBAR 





OW that the smoke of battle between the conservative and the 
unrestrained followers of fashion has cleared away, it is interest- 
ing to note how amicably the American woman and the sheath gown 
have compromised, on the high waistline and the long, clinging 
skirt; for these two features are chiefly what remain of the much- 
exploited and somewhat justly maligned Directoire gown, that is 
if we except the wholly modest and inoffensive sash. To declare 
that women have been troubled over the sartorial situation these 
past few months would be expressing it too mildly; it is enough to 
suy, however, that there are those who have gone without a new 
gown rather than commit themselves to the styles in vogue until 
fashionable affairs should appear in a more settled conditicn. It 
has seemed so impossible to adopt French fashions and make them 
practical for the saner feminine contingent over here, but neverthe- 
less it has been done. The good points of the Directoire style, its 
grace and perfection of outline, have been emulated, and its exag- 
gerated, whimsical, unreasonable cccentricities have been ig- 
nored, and the result is the altogether feminine and attractive 
semi-princess gown. 
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OF PETUNIA CASHMERE TRIMMED IN BANDS OF SILK, COMBINING WAIST 2731 AND SKIRT 2725 
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SMART COSTUMES FOR SPRING 


MODEL in which 
grace and simplicity 
happily blend is given 
in the six-gored sheath 
princess dress shown 
here (2755), and when 
this stvle is accentu- 
ated by the choice of 
some soft lustrous 
cloth an enviable gown is materialized. 
The two features that give the design its 
distinct character are the panel effects, 
both frent and back, and the manner in 
which the lines curve loosely to the figure. 
The severity of the gown may remain un- 
broken, or it may be relieved by having the 
neck cut out in square, round or pointed 
outline and worn with a chemisette which 
may be as richly ornamental as one's taste 
dictates. A pretty variation is effected in 
the plain two-seam leg-o'-mutton sleeve by 
having the upper part cut in two sections 
and joined by a tuck seam along the outer 
arm. Satin bands, cording, braid and 
buttons with simulated buttonholes are 
used as trimming for the panel effects, 
sleeves and to outline the neck, and the 
material for the body of the dress may be of 
cloth, pongee, voile, cashmere, serge, wor- 
sted, heavy silk and of linen or piqué. The 
sash is worn in Empire effect and is caught 
above the waist with a buckle or rosette. 
Design 2755 is in seven sizes from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, and 
is fifteen cents. In the medium size it re- 
quires five and three-eighth vards of 44-inch 
material, with oneand one-eighth yard of 20- 
inch satin for the sash and ends. The skirt 
measures in sweep length about three and 
three-quarter yards at the lower edge. 











f fess two-piece suit illustrated below 
(2786) and on the opposite page is ex- 
ceptionally smart in outline and detail; 
developed in broadcloth, cheviot and the 
novelty suitings, or in pongee, linen and the 
new striped and figured piqués, a very 
natty suit may be had with no great 
amount of labor. The semi-fitting coat is 
in popular cutaway effect, thirty or thirty- 
six inches in length, and fastens diagonally 
across the front with three buttons. The 
side seams run from the shoulders and are 
slashed at the back in shallow or deep 
vents. A shaped collar of cloth, silk or 
velvet may finish the neck, the same ma- 
terial being used for the wide turn-back 
cuffs and stylish big pockets; or the coat 
may be in collarless effect, finished off with 
satin bands and with a decoration of but- 
tons and mock buttonholes of soutache 
braid or satin. The sleeves are in two 
styles, one of moderate fulness and gathered 
at the top; the other closer fitting with the 
very slight fulness eased into the armhole 
in smooth effect. The skirt is a seven- 
gored model, than which none is more sat- 
isfactory as regards hanging qualities and 
style. It fits about the hips in close sheath 
effect and may be made either in sweep or 
clearing length, measuring about three and 
three-quarter yards at the lower edge when 
made with an inverted plait, or three and 
one-quarter yards if in habit style. 

The design (2786) is in seven sizes from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, and is fif- 
teen cents. For a woman of medium size 
it requires six and three-eighth yards of 
44-inch material with one and one-quarter 
yard of 27-inch satin for facing the collar, 
cuffs and pockets, and for bands to trim. 





2755 


HE coat suit has had a strong rival lately in the semi-prin- 
cess costume; it has almost seemed as if fashion was debating 
a complete relinquishment of mannish garb and considering 
what Rousseau might term a ‘‘return to womanhood” as exem- 
plified in long trailing skirts and a very feminine silhouette. 
Nevertheless when Spring comes round and the pretty new 
woolens, light of weight and firmly woven, appear in attractive 
colors and beguiling checks and stripes, it will be conceded by 
all concerned that no woman's wardrobe is complete without one 
or more of these convenient two-piece suits. Even in the sun- 
niest South there come chill days in Summer when a light coat is 
a comfortable necessity, and for such an emergency the semi- 
princess dress is wholly inadequate. 
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2755 
FRENCH BLUE PANAMA WITH DARKER SATIN 
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2786 
LIGHT WEIGHT STRIPED WORSTED WITH PONGEE,TRIMMINGS 
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=~9] IMPLICITY and grace character- 
: \| ize the styles worn by present-day 
women of fashion. Classic lines 
and Grecian effects are striven 
after, and in the materials used 
lustrous sheen and beautiful col- 
orings make the absence of exces- 
sive yyy, 

deco- WE UVa? 
ration unfelt, except, per- / 
haps, asa relief. The de- 
sign for a princess dress 
(2796) shown on this page 
is attractive in its severity 
and by virtue of the fact 
that it reveals, but does not 
caricature, the form. The 
dress is in nine gores, ma- 
king the sheath fit a com- 
paratively easy matter, and 
the closing is effected at 
the left side by means of 
buttons and real, not sim- 
ulated, buttonholes, or at 
the back with invisible 
fastening. The neck may 
be cut out in round, square 
or pointed outline, showing 
the dainty chemisette of 
lace or net; the new nets 
show simulated tucks that 
are quite as pretty in effect 
as the real ones. Close-fit- 
ting two-seam sleeves made 
in full length and in shaped 
pointed outline at the wrist 
are used with this model, 
or, if preferred, they may 
be cut off in three-quarter 
length and finished with a 
design in soutache matched 
at the neck outline with 
similar decoration. The 








2796 2796 Of Quaker gray chiffon broadcloth 





lower edge of the dress may be in comfortable clearing 
Jength or in graceful medium sweep as judgment or 
preference dictates; for walking, the former length is 
undoubtedly more convenient. For a dress of this 
type the soft, pliable and preferably lustrous materials 
should be selected; chiffon broadcloth and silk cash- 
mere will develop it very satisfactorily. Voile, pana- 
ma in chiffon weight, vene- 
tian and henrietta may be 
used with good effect, anda 
quite attractive develop- 
ment might be in peacock- 
green prunella cloth with 
trimmings of  self-colored 
soutache, or novelty band- 
ing showing flecks of gold 
in its mesh. The buttons 
are of satin or cloth, and the 
front opening and sleeve 
edges are piped with satin 
—an inexpensive and pleas- 
ing mode of finishing the 
dress. 

This design {2796) is in 
eight sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium 
size it will require five and 
one-half yards of 44-inch 
material, with five-eighths 
of a yard of tucking or lace 
18 inches wide for the collar 
and chemisette and one- 
quarter of a yard of silk 20 
inches wide for bands. If 
made with inverted plait 
the dress measures about 
three and one-half yards at 
the lower edge and about 
three yards if in habit 
back. 
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FASHIONABLE COATS FOR SPRING 


Late Models in Tailored Effect and New Phases of the Empire Style 


SAAASHIONABLE 
coats for Spring 
show many of 
® the features that 
have been popular through- 
out the late Winter; the 
picturesque broad collars, 
big flaring cuffs and un- 
usual outlines still please 
and delight the feminine 
esthetic sense. The illus- 
tration given here (2785) 
shows a particularly grace- 
ful and unstereotyped mod- 
el for an Empire coat and 
one that will be handsome 
indeed made of ottoman 
silk, satin, faille or of chif- 
fon broadcloth or vene- 
tian. The coat has but the 
two seams, under-arm and 
shoulder, and consequently 
the lines of the figure are 
merely hinted at in the 
curves below thearm. The 
seams at the side are left 
open from the lower edge 
almost to the waistline, for 
with a model built on the 
Straight lines and_ scant 
proportions followed here 
some sort of provision must 
be made, else free locomo- 
tion would have to cease. 
A wide fancy shaped collar 
of contrasting silk or satin, 
embroidered or braided in 
soutache, reaches nearly to 
the high waistline, which is 
encircled by an Empire 
sash or a corded satin belt 
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2785. Black satin with hand embroidery 
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with long sash ends. The 
sleeves, of moderate fulness, 
are gathered at the arm- 
hole and wrists and finished 
with prettily shaped cuffs 
decorated in the same fash- 
ion as the collar. The 
small cuts at the bottom of 
the page show the coat in 
altogether different mode: 
here the neck is in collar- 
less style, the fronts are in 
cutaway effect and_ the 
lower edge in pointed out- 
line. The sleeves, too, are 
the regulation coat sleeves, 
close-fitting and finished 
plainly at the wrist without 
the cuffs. The entire coat 


is outlined in wide braid, - 


and the sleeves and open 
vents trimmed with but- 
tons and simulated button- 
holes. 

This design is in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. Fora 
woman of medium size the 
coat in fifty-inch length 
will require six and one- 
half yards of 27-inch or 
three and three-eighth yards 
of 54-inch material; the 
thirty-six-inch coat will re- 
quire five and five-eighth 
yards of 27-inch or three 
yards of 54-inch goods. 
One and one-eighth yard 
of silk twenty inches wide 
will be needed for the sash. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


popular coats of the season lie 
more in the cut than in the gen- 
eral effect when finished. In this 
model (2759) there is no seam in 
the middle of the back, and the 
side seams curve from the arm- 
hole not far from the shoulder line 


is margin for choice in the sleeve; it may be small, 
fitting smoothly into the armhole, or it may bea trifle 
loose with a few gathers at the top. 

sleeves are closer fitting than formerly. 
desirable as a separate wrap to be worn with different 
skirts and dresses, as well as part of a suit. 
purpose it may be made of broadcloth, cheviot, serge 
or silk in the favored shades of the popular colors— 


However, all 
This coat is 


For either 





2759 


and are left open at the bottom of 
the coat. In the front the fas- 
tening consists of three buttons, 
and the coat below the waistline 
slopes away slightly to the bot- 
tom, turning there in round or 
square outline. The coat may 
be made severely plain without 
cuffs or pockets, or other elabo- 
ration. On the other hand, it 
may be elaborately trimmed 
with braid, the cuffs and collar 
facing braided in fancy design. 
When the collar with wide lapels 
is selected, this together with 
cuffs and pockets may be trim- 
med with velvet or silk and the 
coat outlined with braid. There 


peacock blue, smoke and silver 
gray, the wood browns and the 
many various and beautiful 
shades of green. 

The design (2759) is in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
medium size the coat in thirty- 
two-inch length will require two 
and five-eighth yards of 54-inch 
material, and in the thirty-six- 
inch length two and three-quar- 
ter yards of the same width; two 
yards of satin 20 inches wide 
will be needed for facing the 
collar, cuffs and pockets and for 
binding. 





2759 


HE model given here is one of 

the fashionable styles of the 
season, It 1s unconventional in 
design and hence may becomingly 
form part of a suit. There are 
two seams in the back running 
from the shoulder, and these are 
left open at the bottom and trim- 
med with buttons. Two corre- 
sponding seams fit the coat in the 
front. The coat is built in the 
straight, hipless effect, so modish 
this season. It fastens across the 
chest with three buttons, the low- 
er part of the fronts being cut 
away in novel outline. This open- 
ing affords opportunity for a 
pretty vest. The sleeve may be 
close-fitting, eased smoothly into 


the armhole, or it may be of 
medium size with a few gathers at 
the top. The coat may be fin- 
ished with or without collar and 
cuffs, and would be very attractive 
made of one of the popular cloths, 
such as venetian, broadcloth or 
cheviot. It would also be smart 
developed in ottoman silk, taffeta 
or a raw silk for separate wearing. 
Design 2766 is in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For a woman of medium 
size it will require two and one- 
eighth yards of 54-inch material, 
with half a yard of satin 20 
inches wide for facing the collar 
and pockets and for bands. 





OR a semi-fitting, short- 
length coat the model given 
here (2780) is as desirable and 
up-to-date a style as one could 
wish for. It is simple and com- 
fortable and in perfect taste. It 
may have the notched collar, 
pockets and cuffs, or be made 
without these, braid and buttons 
being the only trimming. The 
collarless style looks better, per- 
haps, in the twenty-five-inch 
length. When the notched col- 
lar is used it might be a bit more 
dressy to face it with velvet, this 
being used also on the cuffs. A 
corded silk may be substituted 
for velvet if preferred. The 





venetian and any of the smooth 
cloths that are so much used 
being appropriate. If made as 
a separate coat it may be of any 
color that will harmonize with 
the dresses with which it is in- 
tended to be worn. Green isa 
popular color this year, and coats 
in the shades of stone, laurel, re- 
seda and sage are a la modc, 
while black, blue, brown and 
gray are always standard. 

This design (2780) is in seven 
sizes from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
medium size, the coat in twenty- 
five-inch length requires two 





sleeve is the close-fitting one eased smoothly into the 
armhole, or it may be of moderate fulness with a few 
gathers at the top. This model looks well in a num- 
ber of materials and colors: cheviot, broadcloth, 


and one-half yards of 44-inch material and the thirty- 

two-inch length three yards of the same width. 

Five-eighths of a yard of satin 20 inches wide will be 
needed for facing the collar and cuffs. , 
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aN SOME way a Norfolk coat sug- 


gests mountains or seashore or 
travel; in short, the severer out- 
of-door enjoyments and _ uses. 
The model shown here (2730) ad- 
mits of several variations. The 
jacket may be made with a 
yoke, in which case the applied 


tons, the lower edges in front being cut square or 
rounding. This style of jacket is best suited to devel- 
opment in stout material, and probably serge, cheviot 
or covert cloth would be the usual choice. Tweeds and 
the heavier weights in rough worsteds are suitable, and 
the neutral shades are best for this serviceable jack- 
et, such as navy blue, gray, seal brown and black: 
mixtures are often used for this type of garment and 





plaits 
are laid, one at either side, 
back and front from the 
yoke the entire length of the 
jacket. Where the yoke 
is not used, they run from 
the shoulder. A belt run- 
ning beneath these plaits 
fastens in front. Either 
the notched or rolling col- 
lar may be used, and outside 
pockets may be added if 
desired. The sieeves are 
close-fitting or of medium 
fulness, and with or without 
cuffs. The coat fastens in 
front with five or six but- 





2730 


blend well with any color. 

The design (2730) is in six 
sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust meas- 
ure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium 
size the coat in twenty- 
seven-inch length will re- 
quire two and seven-eighth 
yards of 54-inch material, 
and in thirty-six-inchlength - 
three and one-half yards 
of thesame width. Ineach 
case one-quarter of a yard 
of silk 20 inches wide will 
be needed for the rolling 
collar. 





2739 


HE model shown (2739) is a 
semi-fitting coat in double- 
breasted style. Either the shawl 
or notched collar may be ‘used, 
and the coat may be made 
with or without the patch pock- 
ets and cuffs. The sleeves are 
the regulation coat style, eased 
smoothly into the armhole or 
cut with some fulness to admit 
of a few gathers at the top. The 
materials adapted to these coats 
are chiefly cheviots and the 
smooth cloths. When a skirt is 
desired of the same material, a 
French serge would develop an 
attractive suit. As shown on 
the opposite page the coat, in 


wide loops of satin cord. The 
sleeves are close-fitting, without 
apparent gathers at the armhole, 
and the pockets are omitted. 
The effect is semi-tailored and 
very nobby. 

This design (2739) is in six 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
medium size the coat made in 
twenty-seven-inch length will re- 
quire two and one-quarter yards 
of 54-inch goods; in thirty-six- 
inch length it requires two and 
five-eighth yards of the same 
width. One and five-eighths 
yard of satin 20 inches wide 





2739 


thirty-six- nel length, is of broadcloth with the shawl 
It fastens a little 
to the left with a single row of fancy buttons, having 


collar and cuffs faced with satin. 


A STYLE that has found much 

favor this season is illustrated 
here (2746). This semi-fitting coat is 
modeled upon simple and comforta- 
blelines. It is in twenty-four or 
thirty-two-inch length at the back. 
The plain notched collar is ordinar- 
ily preferred, though the collarless 
style is liked by many, and especial- 
by when the short coat is selected. 
The front of the coat is in cutaway 
effect and fastened with two or 
three buttons. In the back there 
is a seam down the center of the 
coat, while the two side seams run 
to the lower part of the armhole. 
At the bottom these seams are left 


open and trimmed with buttons, if adornment 1s de- 
sired. In front the seams run from the shoulder, giv- 
ing an excellent shaping to the coat. 
used on the collar gives the coat a more dressy appeary- 





Silk or velvet 


i: 
2746 





will be needed for facing the shawl collar and cuffs, 
and for binding, or five-eighths of a yard of velvet 
the same width for the notched collar and cuffs. 


ance. The sleeve may be severely 
plain, fitting smoothly into the 
armhole or gathered slightly at the 
top. When the shorter twenty- 
four-inch length coat is preferred 
and no collar, it may be effectively 
trimmed with silk braid which straps 
the front seams and binds all edges. 
The materials desirable for this 
model are cheviot, serge and the 
different plain smooth cloths which 
are particularly in favor for the 
dressy coats worn this season. 

This design (2746) 1s in cight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For a woman of medium 


size the coat twenty-four inches in length will require 
two and one-eighth yards of 24-inch wide material 
and in thirty-six inch length two and one-half yards 
of the same width. 


FASHIONABLE COATS 


2730, Norfolk coat of serge 


ee popularity of the small sleeve is evidenced in 
all the smart tailored coats as well as in the 
fashionable gowns and waists of this season’s mode. 
Many prefer the sleeve that fits into the armhole in 
perfectly smooth effect; others, slower to adapt them- 
selves to extreme new styles, cling to the comfortable 
sleeve with just a few gathers at the top; and as either 
effect is stylish, one may adopt the one or the other 
and be in the right. The semi-fitting lines accentua- 
ting the hipless, bustless idea are still emphasized in up- 
to-date coats, and the cutaway effect is seen in many 


2739, coat of fawn broadcloth 
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2746, coat of herring-bone suiting 


of the newer r-odels. Buttons and simulated button- 
holes show no signs of giving way to a newer form of 
trimming, and soutache is still being utilized a great 
deal on the Spring coats; it is such a simple yet effect- 
ive mode of decoration and so inexpensive that its 
long popularity is not to be wondered at. This has 
been a remarkable season for pockets of all sizes and 
conditions, from the small, neat receptacle for a dainty 
bordered handkerchief to the big picturesque affairs 
that came in with the Directoire style and that still 
continue to adorn the season's coats. 
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Waist 2747, of gray drap Directoire Waist 2752, of old-rose crepe meteor 


SOME DISTINCTIVE WAIST MODELS 


Showing Graceful Effects and Individual Styles for the Coming Séason 


on 


paul HE separate waist appears particularly fascinating in its new 
wee] Guise, and that shown (2747) is noexception. This isarranged 
“my for either high or regulation waistline and closed at the left side. 

a The waist is made ona French lining to secure a perfect fit and 
aravides for the joining to a skirt in semi-princess style as well as for 
separate wearing. The one-seam sleeves, suitable for tucked material, 

lace or the waist fabric, may be in full or three-quarter length or omit- 
ted, the sleeve caps being sufficient for the evening waist. The neck 
may be high or open and the sleeves used without the sleeve caps if 
desired. It would be charming developed in cloth, satin Directoire, 
veiling or lace. 

This design (2747) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. For the woman of medium 
size it will require one and one-half yards of material 40 inches wide, 
two and one-eighth yards of tucking 18 inches wide for tucker, collar 
and sleeves, and five-eighths yard of lace 18 inches wide for the yoke. 
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SKS PRACTICAL de- 
INS! sign for a blouse- 
Sree R waist isthat (2752) 
SSS given on the oppo- 
site page and one that will 
not prove a bugbear to 
the woman whose knowl- 
edge of waist-making is 
limited. In the first place, 
a body dining is provided, 
and when this is carefully 
cut and properly fitted, the 
rest iseasy. This need not 
be used unless. desired. 
The yokes are faced to the 
lining and the blouse cut 
out in square or fancy 
outline. The two wide 
tucks over the _ shoulder 
may be stitched to the 
waistline or terminated at 
yoke depth as preferred; if 
the high-waistline effect is 
adopted, the fulness afford- 
ed by the released tucks is 
rather more graceful and 
becoming. The two-seam 
sleeves, which may be plain 
or closely tucked from the 
shoulder to the wrist, are to 
be finished in full or three- 
quarter length. The plain 
sleeve may be simply trim- 
med with buttons, bands or 
braid. The neck may be 
high or in Dutch round 
outline. Silk, satin, chiffon 
cloth or net will make an 
attractive blouse in this de- 
sign. If itis to havea skirt 
of the same material, a 
pleasing semi-princess dress 
may be developed in chif- 
fon broadcloth, panama, 
voile or henrietta, or in lin- 
en and the heavier cotton 
fabrics that launder well. 
These simple wash dresses 


of lawn, percale or piqué are as attractive in appear- 
ance as they are easy to make. 

This design (2752) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it will require four yards 
of 24-inch, or two and one-eighth yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial, with five-eighths of a yard of lace 18 inches wide 


for the yoke and collar. 





A SMART BLOUSE-WAIST 





Blouse-waist 2767, of black satin messaline 


messaline or soft taffeta. 
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A JAUNTY, youthful 
style, that is at the 
same time appropriate for a 
woman of mature years, is 
shown in the model 2767. 
This blouse-waist closes on 
the left side with buttons 
or under a row of fancy 
braid or a strapping of 
material, the same trim- 
ming outlining the low 
round neck when the chem- 
isette is used in preference 
to the plain style which 
continues to the neck. 
Three tucks running from 
the shoulders, both front 
and back, give good lines 
and a desirable fulness to 
the waist. The sleeves are 
the one-seam leg-o’-mutton 
style, in full or three-quar- 
ter length. When made 
long they are finished in 
round or mitten style and 
usually with trimming 
matching that used on the 
waist. When the round 
outline at the neck is pre- 
ferred, the chemisette can 
be made a very dainty 
affair. One of the sim- 
plest and most attractive 
is made of white organdie 
finely tucked and finished 
at the neck with lace. Fine 
linen, net or lace will be 
suitable for this. Another 
pretty chemisette is of all- 
over embroidery, and still 
another is a combination of 
lace insertion and_ sheer 
tucked material. This 
waist may be worn sepa- 
rately or attached to a skirt 
in semi-princess style. 
Among the suitable fabrics 
are cashmere, voile, serge, 
The blouse is very attract- 


ive made in the heavier wash fabrics such as linen, 


piqué, repp or any of the pretty cotton goods. 

This design (2767) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it will require two and 
one-half yards of 36-inch material, with half a yard of 


18-inch lace or tucking for the chemisette and collar. 


PIER 

Ss” MUCH thought has been de- 
voted to the realization of the 
popular net sleeeves that the manu- 
facturers of this fabric all over the 
country have put out net, plain, em- 
broidered, dotted and inset with 
entredeux and lace motifs, obtain- 
able by the yard which will enable 
any woman to simply cut out her 
sleeves and have most elaborate 
ones without any tucking or fussing 
on her part. These are obtainable 
in all grades possible for all purses. 
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Waist 2791, of pale blue figurea mul Waist 2793, of embroidered Japanese crépe 


IF TER all is said and done in the way of elaborate decoration, the tucked 
| blouse-waist unadorned is stilla prime favorite. The model shown here 
(2791) is of smart design and will make up well in any of the wash fab- 
rics or the soft silks or chiffon-cloth. Groups of tucks stitched to the 
waistline extend across the front and back, though the side tucks in 
front may be terminated at yoke depth if preferred. The lower part of 
the leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and the cuffs of the full sleeves, are similarly 
tucked, as is the round high collar. The blouse closes at the back, and 
a body lining is provided in case a particularly trim fit is desired, a 
very sheer material used, or when the blouse is attached to a skirt of the same material 
forming a complete semi-princess costume. 

The design (2791) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, and 
is fifteen cents. For a woman of medium size it will require three and five-eighth yards of 
24-inch or two and one-eighth yards of 44-inch material. 

3 BRAGAA 


A SIMPLE, youthful-looking blouse-waist is shown in the other model 

(2793) on this page. In the front, on either shoulder near the 
armhole is a cluster of tucks which give the necessary fulness to the 
waist, and which, with the wide plain space between them, lend the 
appearance of breadth to the shoulders. In back, there are two clus- 
ters of tucks at each side. The standing or Dutch collar may be used. 
Three styles of one-seam sleeves are provided, the plain and tucked 
leg-o’-mutton and the medium puff sleeve with cuffs, in full or three- 
quarter length. When the high neck is used, a dressy waist may be 
effected by embroidering the plain front and tucking the sleeves in 
clusters, and finishing them in mitten style. The waist may be made 
with or without the body lining. When the low neck is used, the collar 
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Waist 2793, of white dotted swiss Waist 2740, of linen with lace insertion 





Te good lines and graceful, easy fit of the blouse-waist model given here (2740) make it 
independent of the elaboration usually bestowed upon these waists. If, however, one 
prefers some form of decoration, the plain front of the waist offers a good foundation for a 
design in lace insertion or hand embroidery. The choice of sleeves afforded makes this model 
a very practical one—the close one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve that is adapted for tucked mate- 
rial, the same style with moderate fulness (also with one seam), and the full sleeves, made 
with cuffs and in either of two lengths, are all given. The neck may be finished with a high 
collar, or cut out in Dutch or low neck, in square or round outline. A convenient feature of 
the waist is the shaped peplum, which many prefer because it eliminates all clumsy gathers at 
the waistline. The blouse will be attractive in lawn, batiste, linen, the soft silks, embroidered 
net and all-over lace; with these last-mentioned materials a lining of thin silk should be used. 
This design (2740) isin eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, and 
is fifteen cents. Fora woman of medium size it will require two and seven-eighth yards of 
24-inch or two and one-quarter yards of 36-inch material. 


and cuffs might be made of embroidery. This waist is attractive made 
up in any of the white washable fabrics, linen, lawn, batiste or nainsook. 
It is also pretty developed in the soft wool goods, such as cashmere or 
voile, and in the silks of different kinds—messaline, crépe de Chine, and 
in chiffon cloth. The waist admits of various modes of trimming in 
order to make an extremely dressy waist. However, it is very pleasing 
made with the tucks alone. 

This design (2793) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. Fora woman of medium size 
it will require three and one-quarter yards of 27-inch goods, or two 
and three-eighth yards of 36-inch material, with one and three-eighth 
yards of beading and the same amount of edging to trim. 
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OLLOWING the design given below (2727) an 
elaborate waist may be had at little expense and 
no great amount of trouble if one is deft at hand : 
embroidery. Linen, batiste, lawn, repp and piqué 
are suggested for the making, and if the waist is to be : 
joined to a skirt of the same material, voile, panama 
and henrietta might be suggested. With these wool 
materials a trimming of soutache braid might replace 
the embroidered design. The chemisette of lace or 
net is faced to a French lining and the bodice cut out se 
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Antique green satin liberty waist, 2770 







Fae © MANY of the new skirts are made with |j4 
Qe high waistline, that a waist model in order 
fae BY) to be entirely practical should be adaptable } 
Sets for either regulation or Empire style, as is this 
design (2770). The bodice is made over a French 
lining which is faced for the chemisette, and shouid the 
waist be attached to a skirt in high-waist effect this 
lining may serveasa bodicestay. The chemisette effect 
is in pointed outline, the waist tucked in panel effect, 
front and back, and the closing made at the left side 
of the front. The wide tuck over each shoulder may 
be terminated at yoke depth or continued to the waist- 
line. Three tucks to correspond may be taken in the 
two-seam sleeves, adding a pretty decorative touch to 
the otherwise plain sleeve in mitten style. Soft silk, 
satin messaline, and cotton crépe will develop an at- 
tractive waist after this model, while linen and repp 
are suitable for a complete costume development. 

This design (2770) is in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches, and is fifteen cents. For awom- 
an of medium size it will require three and three- 
quarter yards of 24-inch, or two yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial, with half a yard of lace or tucking 18 inches 
wide for the collar and chemisette, and five-eighths of 
a yard of 20-inch for the girdle and trimming bands 2770 2727 


, 
, 
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at the neck in square or rounded outline. The one- 
seam sleeves may be in full or three-quarter length. 

This design (2727) isin seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, andisfifteencents. For 
a woman of medium size it will require two and three- 
quarter yards of 27-inch material, or two yards of 36- 
inch goods, with five;eighths of a yard of lace or tuck- Sa 
ing 18 inches wide for the collar and yoke, and the AN > tas 
same amount of satin 20 inches wide for the girdle and SS 
bands for trimming. =e 
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Waist 2760, of white Irish linen 





Cores neatness and an attractive appearance 
combine to make this design for a shirt-waist 
(2760) all that it should be, and simple construction 
adds still further to its practical value for the busy 
woman. The waist is tucked at the shoulders in Gib- 
son effect and again down the center of the front where 
the closing is effected with large buttons and button- 
holes; the patch pocket at the left may be likewise 
adorned with a button. The possibilities of low Dutch 
collar and three-quarter sleeves will appeal to those 
who object to the long leg-o’-mutton or shirt sleeves 
and the discomfort of high, stiff collars. Linen, ma- 
dras, piqué, repp, gingham— most of the wash fabrics, 
in fact—as well as French flannel and the serviceable 
silks, pongee, soft taffeta or peau de cygne, will make 
an attractive as well as useful waist in this design. 
By joining it to a skirt of the same material one may 
have a neat, becoming costume for morning wear. 
This design (2760) is in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it will require three and 
one-quarter yards of 27-inch goods, or two and three- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of contrasting goods 27 inches wide for the 
Dutch collar and flare cuffs. 










SPYRO HIRE is per- 
Ned a haps no style 
eit more uniformly 
becoming to 
every type of figure than 
the waist in surplice ef- 
fect; its graceful lines 
lend a roundness of ap- 
pearance where slender- 
ness of build is pro- 
nounced, and its good 
lines, as well as its sim- 
plicity, adapt it for the 
more robust figure. The 
illustration on the right 
(2749) shows an effect- 
ive shirt- waist of this 
order, and one that may 
be worn in combination 
with a skirt of the same 
material, thus forming 
part of a complete semi- 
princess costume. Forits 
development the light- 
weight novelty suitings, 
panama, chiffon broad- 
cloth, messaline, soft 
taffeta and satin liberty 
are adapted, and for 
spring and the warm 
days to follow, madras, 
gingham, piqué and the 
linen suitings will answer 
the purpose excellently. 
The waist has three 
small tucks at either side 
‘n front, affording a 
graceful fulness usually 
to be desired; the back 
is quite plain, a style 
preferred by many. The 
chemisette, which has 
practically taken the 
place of the guimpe, is in 
this case removable, ard 
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HATEVER the un- 
initiated may say to 
the contrary, tucks are 
not difficult to make if 
one is just the least bit 
skilled in sewing; and by 


- taking the little extra 


time required for them a 
very elaborate and 
dressy waist may be had 
at almost nominal ex- 
pense. The blouse-waist 
shown below and on the 
opposite page (2781) has 
its fulness laid in narrow 
tucks stitched in point- 
ed-yoke effect, front and 
back, and running 
around the one-seam leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves. If 
preferred, the standing 
collar of lace, or of the 
waist material edged 
with lace, may be re- 
placed by the simple 
turnover collar, popular 
for general wearing. A 
design of this sort will 
develop an exceedingly 
pretty blouse in net, chif- 
fon, veiling and similar 
sheer fabrics, with the 
body lining of thin, soft 
silk which may be quite 
inexpensive. Other ma- 
terials suitable for the 
model are messaline, sat- 
in liberty, peau de cygne, 
satin-finished taffeta and 
any of the soft silks that 
tuck satisfactorily. Ora 
pretty waist for every- 
day wear can be made up 
in the wash fabrics, lawn, 
batiste, mull or organdy. 





2749, gray linen with: soutache braid and linen buttons 


the waist is very pretty worn in 
open pointed neck and made with 
three-quarter sleeves. Two styles 
of one-seam sleeves are given, the 
leg-o’-mutton and the shirt 
sleeves, the latter with a straight 
cuff and in full length or in short- 
er length with turn-back cuff. 

The design is in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen cents. For 
a woman of medium size it requires 
three and one-quarter yards of 
27-inch or one and three-quarter 
yard of 44-inch material, with half 
a yard of 18-inch tucking for the 
collar and chemisette. 


The blouse fastens at the back, and 
if it is to have a skirt attached 
and be worn as a semi-princess 
dress, a tucked skirt would be an 
excellent style to select. The one- 
seam sleeves may be plain or tuck- 
ed and in full or three-quarter 
length, the latter style according 
well with the low turnover collar. 

The design (2781) is in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and is fifteen 
cents. For a woman of medium 
size it will require three and three- 
quarter yards of 24-inch goods or 
two and one-half yards of 36-inch 
material 
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2781, blouse-waist of filet net 


ro the utility shirt-waist a conservative model, 
simple in construction and up to date in style, 
is the one to be considered. In the design given 
above (2783), the fronts show four equally spaced 
tucks at each side of the plait or coat closing, 





stitched in pointed-yoke effect; 
the back has four similar tucks 
extending from collar to waistline. 
The one-seam sleeves are of two 
styles—the popular leg-o’-mut- 
ton and the moderate shirt-waist 
sleeve, which may be finished in 
full length or shorter. Provision 
is made for a Dutch collar to be 
sewed to the waist, or the neck 
may be finished with aneck-band, 


for wear with linen collars or sep- | 


arate stocks. These are hand 





2783, shirt-waist of checked madras 


345 


embroidered or dainty creations in lace and insertion 
that lend a touch of individuality to the simplest 
waists. For making the waist one may use India 
linen, figured or plain lawn, dimity, madras, linen, 
gingham or the soft, durable silks, such as peau de 


cygne, pongee or satin- finished 
taffeta. Or, developed in dainty 
blue-and-white zephyr gingham 
and attached in semi - princess 
style toa skirt of the same mate- 
rial, a charming morning dress 
may be effected. 

This design (2783) is in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
medium size it requires two and 
one-quarter yards of 36-inch goods. 





WHAT FASHION DECREES IN SKIRTS 


Long Lines and Hipless Effects Continue as 
the Prevailing Modes 


80 MATTER 
how simple 
or elaborate 
one’s ward- 
robe may be 
the practi- 
cal walking 
skirt is al- 
ways a nec- 
essary factor. The shirt-waist 
has come to be so important a 
garment in every wardrobe that 
its complement, the separate 
skirt, cannot be overlooked. 
One of the new skirts intended 
for this purpose (2750) is shown 
on the opposite page, with a 
washable blouse-waist. This is 
in nine gores, with its seams 
lapped and doubly stitched to 
give the smart tailored finish. It provides for the 
clearing length as well as the shorter style, and 
may be finished at the back in habit effect or with 
an inverted plait, the latter being stitched flat to 
flounce depth. The newest skirts of this sort are 
of very moderate width at the lower edge. This model 
fits perfectly about the top and falls in graceful lines 
tothe hem. The materials practical for its making are 
broadcloth, serge, cheviot, venetian cloth, mohair or 
linen, while the rough raw silks which are sure to be 
popular later on will be very smart in this develop- 
ment. Skirts of this type are seldom trimmed unless 
it be for groups of buttons arranged on the front gore 
or at each seam near the hem of the skirt. Besides its 
possibilities as a separate skirt, it may also be joined 
to a waist of the same material in semi-princess style 
with good effect. For such de- 
velopment voile, mohair or linen 
might be suggested. A belt of 
the same should finish the 
joining. 

This design (2750) is in nine 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-six 
inches waist measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
twenty-four inches waist meas- 
ure it will require six and one- 
eighth yards of material without 
a distinct up or down 24 inches 
wide, or three and three-quarter 
yards 44 inches wide; or three 
and five-eighth yards of material 
with a distinct up or down 50 
inches wide. The lower edge 
with the inverted plait measures 
about three and _ three-eighth 
yards and that with the habit 
back about two and_ seven- 
eighth yards. 
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[7 IS a common belief among 
authorities that never have 
the fashions been so graceful 
and becoming as at present. 
This is undoubtedly due to the 
lengthening of lines everywhere 
possible, and not the least effect- 
ive result of this tendency 
may be seen in the trailing skirts 
which complete fine gowns. A 
very pleasing model (2794) sug- 
gests a type which may realize 
the height of good style as a 
separate skirt or as a part of a 
semi-princess costume by joining 
it to a waist of the same fabric. 
This is a six-gored model, sheath 
fitted, having a panel back and 
front and a seam on each hip. It 
is built in high waistline and may 
be closed at the front or back with buttons as sug- 
gested in the accompanying illustration or invisibly 
with hooks and eyes. Inasmuch as the skirt may be 
developed as a dressy garment, the medium sweep 
length is provided, while the possibilities for a general- 
wear skirt are anticipated in the clearing length. A 
glance at the illustration opposite will dispel all un- 
certainties regarding its attractiveness as part of a 
semi-princess dress. Like the high-waistline skirts of 
this type it is not close-fitting at the waistline, but 
suggests this only by graceful curves. Among the 
seasonable materials which might be used for its suc- 
cessful development in clearing length are serge, chev- 
iot, broadcloth, mohair, panama or voile, while any 
of the smooth-surfaced cloths, veilings or supple 
satins would prove it most pleasing in the sweep 
The high-waistline 
skirts will not be limited to 
development in cloths and 
worsteds, for the early Summer 
will bring out many of this type 
in the clearing length made up in 
linenand therawsilks. Buttons 
trimming cloth skirts are usually 
fabric-covered or crocheted. 
This design (2794) is in seven 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, and 1s 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
twenty-four inches waist meas- 
ure it will require six and three- 
quarter yards of material with- 
out a nap 27 inches wide, or four 
and three-eighth yards 44 inches 
wide, or four and three-eighth 
yards of material with nap 50 
inches wide. With plaits drawn 
out the lower edge measures 
about three and one-half yards. 
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WAIS1T 2770; SKIRT 2794 


(These skirts describea on opposite page; waists on pages 344 and 342) 
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WAIST 2781; SKIRT 2750 


given here (2742) is one of the 
newest and best of these styles. 
This is one equally serviceable 
for every-day use or for dressy 
occasions, and the fact that it may 
be used either as a separate skirt 
or attached to a waist in semi- 
princess style increases its practi- 
cal value. The model isin seven gores, and the seams, 
curving not too closely to the figure, give the skirt a 
graceful appearance. It may close at the back with 
an inverted plait or in habit style and be finished in 
medium sweep or clearing length. The style is one 
that suits almost any figure, and there is nothing in its 
construction to baffle or perplex the woman whose 
knowledge of dressmaking is limited. A skirt of this 
type is most successful when made of goods of firm 
texture though light in’ weight; chiffon broadcloth, 
cashmere, prunella, satin cloth and the popular soft 
silks are desirable. Where the skirt is made to form 
part of a complete costume the waist may be of lighter 
texture, nor need it be the exact color of the skirt; it is 
necessary only that the shades 
harmonize. For instance, broad- 
cloth in the darker shades of 
dahlia, with a waist of net or silk 
in lighter tone, will be very effect- 
ive, and a touch of the broad- 
cloth used about the waist—nar- 
row bands in bolero effect or 
some such garniture—will give to 
the costume the stamp of unity. 
The design (2742) is in eight 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and is fif- 
teen cents. For a woman of. 
medium size it requires seven 
and one-quarter yards of 24-inch 
or four and three-eighth yards of 
44-inch material without up and 
down, or with an up and down four 
and three-eighth yards of 50-inch 
goods. With inverted plait the 
skirt measures about three and 
three-quarter yards at the lower 
edge, or three yards if in habit back. 


=) HE attractive high-waistline skirt 





costume. 


beyond question. 


dresses. 








[ girdle is no longer an inferior part of the 
Its prominence cannot be over- 
looked, for its power to make or mar a costume is 
This small but important 
feature must match the skirt, waist or dress trim- 
ming. To introduce a foreign color is to call 
attention at once to one’s waistline, and this is a 
thing forbidden except in the case of white wash 
This does not infer that the girdle is 
inconspicuous, for its draperies are sometimes so 
extensive as to form the entire trimming of a 
dress. The same long draped and knotted silk 
sashes which have been a la mode during the 
Winter are in evidence for Spring wearing. These 
are very fascinating upon the light wash dresses 
where a pleasing color may be introduced and ap- 
pear at high waistlines as well as regulation ones. 
Buckles and huge knots usually finish the closing 
and stay the long ends at the waistline. 
sels, fringe, jet and silk balls are used to adorn 
the ends as well as the knotting of the ribbon. 
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se high waistline 1s without doubt carrying the 
day, and a very attractive fashion it is. The 
model shown opposite (2779) is best developed in ma- 
terials of sheer texture, chiffon cloth and the novelty 
veilings being especially suited for it. The skirt may 
be either tucked or gathered into the waistline, but it 
should be of soft, clinging fabric that will preclude any 
tendency toclumsiness, since slenderness of appearance 
is desired above all things just now. The skirt is in 
seven gores and is made in medium sweep or clearing 
length, though this style of skirt is prettier with the 
sweep and made long in front, as the prevailing fashion 
decrees. Many materials may be suggested for ma- 
king the skirt, chief among them crépe de Chine, mes- 
saline and the satin and twilled foulards which are 
destined to be very popular this Spring, if rumor is to 
be relied upon. The silk and cotton voiles and veil- 
ings and the thin wash materials—the swisses, lawns 
and organdies, figured and plain—afford a wide variety 
from which to select one’s material, and the multi- 
plicity of dainty or elaborate designs and colors 
makes it possible for every taste, even the most 
exacting, to be satisfied. This skirt can be worn sep- 
arately or attached to a waist of 
suitable design forming a complete 
costume in semi-princess style. 
The bodice of those waists, with 
the sleeve, matches the skirt, while 
the yoke is usually of lace or net, 
harmonizing with the color of the 
dress or else in white or écru. 

The design (2779) is in seven 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, and is fif- 
teen cents. For a woman of 
medium size it will require seven 
and one-half yards of 24-inch or 
four and three-eighth yards of 44- 
inch material having an up and 
down; with a distinct up and down 
four and three-eighth yards of 50- 
inch goods will be needed. In 
either case five-eighths of a yard 
of silk 20 inches wide will be 
needed for the girdle. The skirt 
measures about three and three- 
quarter yards at the lower edge. 
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SKIRT 2742, IN CLEARING LENGTH 


decoration and waists on pages 360, 341 and 339) 


WAIST 2752 
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DECORATION 2723; SKIRT 2779 
(These skirts described on opposite page 


WAIST 2740 


72 
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Skirt 2764; waist 2760 (page 343) 





5) CARGO) (0 N SPITE of the tendencies to 
l a ean elaborateness of garments in the 
Coa a modern wardrobe, the up to date 
Keg woman does not forego the pos- 

ee session of practical clothes for 

foe general wearing nor does she for- 

Waa ¢ get their importance. The Ameri- 

s can woman has not as yet reached 

the stage in which she can wear 

trailing skirts to mill and to meeting, and the simple 
skirt in clearing length is as necessary a part of her 
wardrobe as the elaborate trailing one. Among the 


ey 


new models which are coming into evidence for Spring 


and Summer wear, one is shown (2764) which com- 
bines the sheath effect with the graceful fulness at the 
lower edge. This skirt is in seven gores with tucks 
having the creased edges stitched flat to the skirt or 
left free; in either event, the straight close-fitting lines 
are realized, and only when the wearer is moving is the 
width at the lower edge apparent. This model is de- 
signed for general wear and therefore to be finished in 
clearing or shorter length. It may be made asa sepa- 
rate skirt or attached to a waist of the same material 
in semi-princess style. The making should not prove 
difficult for any one who can use her needle skilfully 
and follow directions accurately. The pressing of 
the skirt when finished should not be overlooked, for 
this is one of the most important details of successful 
skirt- making. As shown in the illustration it is 
finished as a separate skirt for wear with shirt-waists 
and developed in tan broadcloth. The other mate- 
rials which might serve for its making are cheviot, 
serge, chevron, mohair, a raw silk, taffeta or linen. 
No trimming is needed on skirts of this character, 
their trim’tailored effect being the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the style. A hem or facing may finish the 
lower edge, though neither of these is allowed for in 
the amounts of necessary material given below. The 
joining of such skirts to waists in costume effect is a 
very simple undertaking. 

This design (2764) is in eight sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-four inches waist measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For the woman of twenty-four inches waist it will re- 
quire three and three-quarter yards of material with- 
out a distinct up or down 44 inches wide, or four 
yards of material with a distinct up or down 50 inches 
wide. The lower edge of the skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about four and one-eighth yards. 
The shirt-waist (2760) is described on page 343. 
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tare) VERY woman should be able to afford a skirt 
iy Nea of the newest fashion this Spring, for surely 
eo BY) she will never find them less costly than now 
Sees when the lines are straight and narrow; they 
are constructed in sheath effect and little material is 
needed. Among the graceful models which adapt 
themselves well to the new materials is one (2732) 
which may be made as a separate skirt or attached to 
a waist of the same material in semi-princess style. 
This skirt may be in five gores and closed at-the back, 
or in six gores with the closing at the front. The 
effect of this is given in the small view below, where 
the closing is made with buttons which extend the 
length of the skirt. This is realized by cutting the 
front gore on an edge rather than a fold of the 
material. The back may be finished with an inverted 
plait or in habit style, and, as the skirt is suited equally 
to development as a general wear or dressy garment, 
the medium-sweep length is provided as well as the 
clearing length. Among the materials which might 
develop this skirt are serge, cheviot, broadcloth, mo- 
hair, novelty suiting, cashmere, silk, shantung or linen. 
It is very simply constructed, fitting perfectly about 
the top and hanging in the straight, graceful lines of 
the present mode. | As illustrated in the main view it 
is in clearing length developed in striped cheviot. 
The waist (No. 2767) shown with it is described on 
page 339 of this issue. It represents one of the most 
popular types of walking skirts and might be com- 
pleted by a coat of the same material. No trimming 
aside from buttons and buttonholes; the latter, simu- 
lated or real, are seen upon such skirts. <A fold of the 
material might be placed above the hem if desired, 
though one or two rows of stitching prove the neatest 
finish and the least dificult. When finishing the front 
fora front closing, the edges are faced and stitched one 
or more times. The buttonholes are made through 
the material of the skirt and its facing, or these may 
be simulated if hooks are used. 

This design (2732) is in eight sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-four inches waist measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of twenty-four inches waist it will re- 
quire four and one-quarter yards of material without 
_a distinct up or down 44 inches wide, or four and 
three-eighth yards of goods with a distinct up or down 
50 inches wide. The lower edge with the inverted 
plait measures about three and three-quarter yards, 
and the lower edge with habit back measures about 
three and one-quarter yards. 
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nad MONG all of the modes 
WYN] in skirts which have 
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[? IS interesting to 
note the tendency 
to straight, clinging ef- 
fects in skirts which are 
now finding the limits of 
narrowness. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that 
the fashion for circular 
skirts and narrow ones 
can realize a common 
end, but such isthe case 
this season. The fash- 
ionable woman has lit- 
tle use for petticoats: 
in fact, she has had to 
reconstruct her ideas 
of a wardrobe and its 
requisites. The long 
lines are a point of 
strife so far as the 
mode of constructing 
and trimming all sorts 
of garments is concern- 
ed. Buttons and braid 
with occasional folds 
of the fabric comprise 
the usual trimming 
employed upon skirts, 





ees. for some time, there is 
probably none more graceful and 
pleasing upon any wearer than 
that of few pieces constructed on 
circular lines. The great objec- 
tion of the home dressmaker to 
the circular skirt is its tendency 
to sag and the consequent neces- 
sity for frequent alteration at 
the lower edge. This refers par- 
ticularly to the skirt in clearing 
length, for in the sweep skirt any 
differences in the lines of the 
lower edge are not so conspic- 
uous. The skirt shown (2757) 
with the coat in a smart suit ef-. 
fect is a four-piece one and of 
circular shaping. It is exceed- 
ingly graceful, with its possibility 
for a front or back closing. As 
illustrated, the skirt buttons the 
entire length in front, asdo many 
- of the late models. If closed in 
the back it may be fastened un- 
der the inverted plait, though the 
habit style is also provided for. 
During the reign of the long skirt 
there are great possibilities for 
beauty in such types as this. 
With either back finish this may 
have a medium sweep and prove 
very dressy und becoming, while 
the clearing length is also given 
and a popular style for walking 
or general wearing. The ma- 
king of this involves very little 
labor, the crucial point in the 
finishing of any skirt being the 
hanging and turning of the hem. 
The shaping about the top is 
unusually good, and one issure to 


find the style more than satis- Mighty 
factory. The new spring serges, A ‘AN (i 
cheviots, chevrons, broadcloths, i f 


mohairs and silks all come within \ 
the range of suitability for de- ; 
veloping these skirts in clearing 
length, while any of the supple 
cloths, satins, crépes and other 
dressy fabrics might fashion the 
skirt in sweep length. For later 
wear, many skirts of this type 
will be seen in linen and raw silk. 
The design (2757) is in eight sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-four inch- 
es waist measure, and is fifteen 
cents. Fora woman of twenty- 
four inches waist it will require 
of goods without a nap four and 
one-quarter yards 36 inches wide, 
or three and seven-eighth yards 
of 50-inch goods with a nap. 
The lower edge with inverted 
plait measures about three and 
three-quarter yards, or that 
with habit back about three 
yards. The coat (2746) appears 
on page 337. Skirt 2757; coat 2746 (page 337) 








ee question of 

trimming the new 
wash dresses is of in- 
terest to women plan- 
ning their Summer 
wardrobes. There is 
nothing very new 
among the laces, the 
French and German 
valenciennes being the 
most generally used. 
Among the better laces 
which will be in evi- 
dence for trimming the 
tub fabrics and _ silks 
are the cluny, maltese 
and Irish varieties, as 
well as the thread-run 
laces. There are some 
very good imitations 
to be had at a reasona- 
ble cost, perhaps the 
most effective being the 
cluny edging and inser- 
tion. The torchons of 
the finer sort are excel- 
lent for use on _ chil- 
dren’s clothes. 
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OW that the Summer fab- 
rics are fascinating every 
woman ambitious for pretty 
clothes, the question of their 
development is not far off. It is 
out’ of all harmony with our 
ideas of things to conceive of the 
prevailing straight narrowskirts, 
which allow for scant if any pet- 
ticoats beneath, realized in the 
sheer wash fabrics, and every one 
is looking for something soft and 
fluffy in these gowns. So 
the new soft skirts must satisfy 
this desire in part, at least, and 
though they are narrower than a 
year ago, they are ample enough 
for grace and becomingness. The 
skirt (2761) illustrated as part of 
a semi-princess dress in pale- 
blue batiste suggests to the mind 
such fabrics as the new radium 
foulards, chiffon cloth, mousse- 
line, swiss, dimity and lawn. It 
is suitable for separate wear or 
to be attached to a waist of the 
same material in semi-princess 
style. Joined to the waist as 
shown, it represents one of the 
most popularand practical styles 
of wash dresses. For the trim- 
ming of these the valenciennes 
laces, as well as cluny, the finer 
torchons and the thread laces 


mare used. The skirt consists 


of a five-gored upper portion, 
which is lengthened by a flounce. 
The latter is straight at the 
lower edge so that it may be 
arranged in place and the skirt 
hung with little difficulty. The 
top of the skirt may be tucked to 
below the hips, insuring a trim- 
fitting top which may be worn 
becomingly ‘by the large woman 
as well as the small one, or gath- 
ered easily into the belt. Many 
prefer the latter style for such 
fabrics as chiffon, mousseline 
and mull. The tucks at the 
edge of and above the flounce 
give the skirt weight enough to 
hang in graceful folds. As the 
sweep lengths extend to styles 
of soft wash dresses as well as 
those of cloth, this is provided 
here,as wellastheclearing length — 
for general wearing. Chambray, 
lawn, dimity, a soft cloth or silk 
might serve to develop this skirt, 
no adornment being needed. 
This design (2761) is in seven 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, and is fif- 
teen cents. For a woman of 
24-inch waist it will require six 
and one-half yards of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide. The 
lower edge measures about four 
yards. The waist (2793) is de- 
scribed on page 340 of this issue. 


[Ano] HE skirt in sheath effect easily 


&\ Cd 


holds its own—if anything it 
grows in favor—and this model 
(2797) is one that is both neat 
and dressy. The inverted plaits 
at the side-front seams are stitch- 
ed flat to knee depth whence they 
are allowed to flare, thus adding 
to the fulness of the bottom of the 
skirt while not interfering with 
the close fitting of the upper part. 
A pretty mode of trimming is 
effected by strapping these 
seams as far as the plaits with 
bands of braid, horizontally 
placed, and finished with but- 
tons. The skirt is in five gores 
and to be finished in medium 
sweep or clearing length. It 
closes at the back with an in- 
verted plait crin habit back, and 
may be used as a separate skirt 
or be attached to a waist of the 
Same material in semi-princess 
style. The real beauty of any 
skirt lies in the perfection of 
fit and finish. It is desirable, 
though not essential, that a good 
quality of material be used, but 





it is absolutely necessary that a 2797 


skirt be properly fitted and tai- 

lored. One much prefers a well-fitting skirt of ordi- 
nary goods to one of the finest material badly fitted. 
Some of the materials well adapted for these skirts are 
wide-wale serge, cheviot, broadcloth, voile, venetian 
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cloth, mohairs—the list is so large that every taste 
and purse can be gratified. For wearing on the more 
formal occasions the soft, smooth materials that are 
so popular now are in correct taste, Directoire broad- 
cloth having first rank, though other smooth cloths 
are wholly desirable. For very light weight, the voiles 
are pretty and dressy. For practical service—even 
hard service—sicilian, mohair and the serges are unex- 
celled. There is no wear-out to these goods, and the 
mohair, especially, does not 
wrinkle easily or catch dust—two 
characteristics which make it de- 
sirable for traveling purposes. 
This skirt is attractive also in the 
wash fabrics, linen, repp, galatea, 
piqué, and white or colored In- 
dian head. The freshness and 
charm of these white laundered 
skirts are a delight to the eye, 
and they should be plentifully in- 
cluded in the vacation wardrobe. 

The design (2797) is in eight 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and is fif- 
teen cents. If made of goods 
without up and down it will re- 
quire, for a woman of medium 
size, six and one-half yards of 24- 
inch material, or four and one- 
eighth yards of 44-inch goods; 
with an up and down three and 
seven-eighth yards of 50-inch goods will be needed. 
The skirt measures at the lower edge about three and 
three-quarters yards with inverted plait, or three and 
one-quarter yards if in habit style. 


BRAISAR 


O lasores may be those who regret the exit of the 

plaited skirt from the stage of fashion—perhaps 
with discrimination one ought to say the arena of fash- 
ion—and prefer its pretty folds and voluminous swing 
to the straight lines and skimpy widths of the skirts 
worn to-day. It must be conceded, however, that for 
artistic grace and studied effect the old models cannot 
approach the present styles. The design illustrated 
here (2787) is a seven-gored 
skirt showing the close lines 
about the hips prescribed by 
fashion and allowing the com- 
fortable width at the lower edge 
that is insisted upon by com- 
monsense. Theonly variation 
that breaks the severely plain 
efféct of the skirt is the two 
tucks stitched in slot effect 
down the center of the front, 
and decorated near-the bottom 
with buttons and simulated 
buttonholes. The skirt closes 
at the back under an inverted 
plait or in habit style, and it 
may be in clearing length or 
medium sweep according to 
whether its greater usefulness 
is to be in the capacity of a 


walking and general utility 2787 


skirt, or for wear with a smart 

waist on occasions that call for dressy attire. Made 
in either length, the skirt may be attached to a waist of 
the same material, forming a costume on the semi- 
princess order. The materials that may be used for 





making the skirt are as varied as the uses to which it 
may be put. If intended for wear with a dressy waist 
of net or silk, it would be attractive in voile, cashmere, 
henrietta, chiffon broadcloth, or in the soft silks and 
Satins which are so beautiful in themselves that 
decoration of any sort seems unnecessary. 

For good service the skirt may be developed in 
serge, cheviot, English worsted, chevron, panama or 
the tailor suitings. A seven- 
gored model is excellent for 
making up these materials in 
clearing length because it 
hangs well and keeps its 
shape without sagging. It 
must be remembered, too, that 
warmer days are coming, and in 
preparation for these, the model 
may be suitably developed in 
white linen, piqué or repp, and 
all heavier wash fabrics that 
launder well. 

The design (2787) is in nine 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-six 
inches waist measure, and is 
fifteen cents. For a woman of 
twenty-four inches waist meas- 
ure it will require four and one- 
eighth yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial if the goods has no up and 
down; with an up and down 
the same amount of 50-inch material will be needed. 
The skirt measures about three and three-quarter 
yards at the lower edge if made with inverted plait, 
or three and one-quarter yards if with habit back. 
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NEGLIGEES AND 


HOUSE-DRESSES 


Garments Planned with Every Thought for Comfort 


and Convenience 


“ai N the de- 
ON 6 Sign (2736) 
2-3] for a kimo- 
|| no wrapper 
comfort- 
able ease is 
suggested; 
and when 
this model 
is carried out in some one of the 
many daintily colored materials 
so suitable for this purpose, one 
enjoys a simple luxury that no 
woman need be without. This 
wrapper, shirred at the shoul- 
ders, falls in loose, straight folds 
to the hem, which is cut in 
round length, or it may be 
shirred in princess or high waist- 
line effect. Should the princess 
style be chosen, the wrapper is 
shirred at the back in yoke 
shape, and also at the waistline. 
With this style the sleeves are 
finished at the wrist witha cuff, 
but where the high waistline 1s 
used, or the gown falls in straight lines from the shoul- 
der, the sleeve is flowing, and in full or shorter length. 
This model seems to be equally desirable for plain or 
figured materials, and a very pretty way of trimming 
is to use bands of plain material with figured goods, 
and vice versa. Or, if one prefers to use facing 
bands of plain material on plain goods, an excellent 
plan is to have these bands of a darker or lighter 
shade of the color used, or of 
some contrasting or harmon- 
izing color. Dimity, lawn, 
swiss and the sheer goods of 
this nature are appropriate for 
this model, as are also the 
light-weight silks. The plain 
or flowered cotton crépes are 
especially pretty, and, with 
_any of these, bands of ribbon, 
silk, satin or suteen may be 
used. When the wrapper is 
meant to be laundered, care 
should be taken in selecting 
the trimming of a material that 
will not fade. 

This design (2736) is in four 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and 
is fifteen cents. Fora woman 

of thirty-six inches bust meas- 
ure, it will require five and 
three-quarter yards of 36-inch 
material, with two yards of 
satin 20 inches wide for bands. 





2736 








NE does not necessarily 
have to be esthetic to en- 
joy the luxury and comfort of a 
pretty tea-gown or negligee, for 
each has its very practical part 
to fill in a woman’s wardrobe. 
The design shown below (2776), 
and illustrated with more pic- 
turesque effect on the opposite 
page, is adapted for use as a 
lounging robe or to be worn on 
those informal social occasions 
when the demi-toilette is per- 
missible. It will be most effect- 
ive developed in the soft light- 
weight wool materials, challis, 
albatross and voile, or in the 
veilings and thin silks that 
drape prettily, crépe de Chine, 
messaline and foulard in the 
small dainty designs. Cotton 
chiffon will make an inexpensive 
and very attractive negligce. 
The model is slightly fitted to 
the figure and shows the straight- 
line effect seen in the more elab- 
orate costumes for more formal wear. It is without 
fulness on the shoulders and made in open V-shaped 
neck which may be filled in by a chemisette if desired. 
A fichu edged with ruffles of chiffon is draped about 
the shoulders, crossing at the front in surplice effect 
and caught above the high waistline with a buckle 
or rosette; from there the ruffles fall in a cascade al- 
most to the lower edge of the gown. With this develop- 
ment the shorter two-seam 
sleeves edged with deep ruffles 
are dainty, or if preferred the 
plain full-length or short flow- 
ing sleeves may be used. The 
simplicity of the design makes 
it easy in construction, and 
with careful cutting and fitting 
good results are assured. 

This design (2776) is in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and 
is fifteen cents, For a woman 
of thirty-six inches bust it will 
require eight ard one-quartcr 
yards of 24-inch material, with 
one and five-eighths yard of 
27-inch goods for the fichu and 
half a yard of 45-inch mate- 
rial for frillsto trim. The tea- 
gown measures about three and 
one-eighth yards at the lower 
edge in medium sweep and‘ two 
and seven-eighth yards if in 
round length. 
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eee N THE dainty model 
a lage fora dressing-sack given 

am 6C here (2744), front and 
back are made alike, 
with the fulness gathered or tucked 
below the shallow round yoke, which 
may be finished at the neck with a 
standing collar or in Dutch round 
effect. One may choose between 





bishop sleeve, and the pretty fancy 
sleeve slashed. 
to the armhole at the outer side and 
caught together with narrow rib- 
bons. For making dressing-sack, 
the soft-finished cotton goods, fig- 
ured prints and wash silks are used. 
The design (2744) isin séven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it will 
require two and three-eighth yards 
of 36-inch material made with flow- 
ing sleeves, or two and three-quar- 
ter yards with leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 


2744 


the full-length leg-o’-mutton, the: 





2774, sack of white dotted swiss 


OLLOWING the design shown 
above (2774), an attractive . 
dressing-sack can be fashiohed in [- : 
cashmere, challis, cotton crépe, | 
white and figured lawn, batiste or 
muslin. The rather scant fulness | 
in front is gathered at the neck or | 





en 

el 
taken up by narrow tucks at each re 
side of the front closing. A simple 4k i 
turnover collar may be used to EAL 
finish the neck, or it may have a 
square fancy col- 2774 
lar prettily trimmed with insertion 
and lace edging. The sleeves may 
be in leg-o’-mutton style or mode- 
rate puffs, in full or shorter length. 
They are trimmed to match the 
collar, or the edges of both collarand 
cuffs embroidered in scallops. 

The design (2774) is in eight sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium size it will 
require two and three-quarter yards 
of 36-inch material. 
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core NE of the most 
‘| oe eee ip 
Waerineg! possibly one of the 
BSA most necessary 
items in the equipment of a 
woman's wardrobe is the 
house-dress. This garment 
means much to the house- 
wife who takes an active 
part in the work of her 
household. It should be 
made in a simple style that 
will admit of the comfort- 
able performance of duties, 
whether they be actually 
dispatched by her own 
hand or whether she per- 
sonally sees that they are 
carried out. A dress like 
this saves the nicer gowns 
and leaves the mind of the 
woman who has to count 
the cost of expenditures un- 
fretted as she comes with- 
in range of dust-brush and 
kitchen. The model illus- 
trated here (2782) leaves 
nothing to be desired in the 
way of attractive and con- 
venient usefulness, and is 
moreover a pretty and ap- 
propriate morning dress for 
the woman who feels no 
need of nor desire for house- 
work, The tucked blouse- 
waist closes down the front 
at the left side, making the 
dress easy to don, and the 
band-facing may with pret- 
ty effect extend to the 
. bottom of the skirt. This 
band is sometimes trimmed 
with clusters of buttons per- 
pendicularly placed. The 
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2782, blue galatea with stripea band trimming 
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waist is made with high or 
Dutch square neck, while 
the back-yoke facing may be 
used or omitted as one pre- 
fers. Either of the two 
styles of sleeves are appro- 
priate, the plain one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton or the full 
sleeve with deep cuff, the 
latter finished in full or 
three-quarter length. The 
skirt is a seven-gored model 
made with an inverted plait 
or gathers at the back, and 
is attached to the blouse- 
waist, an arrangement that’ 
conduces greatly to neat- 

nessand convenience. The 

materials which might. be 

used in developing this de- 

sign are linen, madras, ging- 

ham, chambray and other 

of the practical wash fab- 

rics, though the better ma- 

terials, such as challis, 

panama, pongee and wool 

batiste, might be used for 

otker wearing. Many find 

these simple, practical 

dresses as convenient as the 

separate shirt-waist and 

skirt for morning wear. 

The design (2782) is in 
eight sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust 
measure, and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medium 
size it will require six and 
one-eighth yards of 36-inch 
or five and one-eighth yards 
of 44-inch material. The 
skirt measures about three 
and one-half yards at the 
lower edge. 





N VIEW of the 
fact that sleeves 
have changed so 
decidedly since 
last season, every woman 
will find that her waists 
left over from last Summer 
need remodeling. The ac- 
complishing of this entails 
no great amount of labor 
or experience if one has a 
good pattern to depend on 
for the size and_ shape. 
The leg-o’-mutton is with- 
out doubt the most popular 
type of long sleeve which 
prevails in waists and dress- 
es of various materials, but 
there are varieties in the 
style which must be pro- 
vided for. Here is shown (2748) the popular tucked 
one-seam sleeve in two styles; the first shows the 
tucks extending the entire length and graduated in 
depth. This may be in full or three-quartet length 
and has little fulness. A one-seam lining is provided, 
but need not be used unless desired, the dress of 
washing material being usually made without it. The 
second style is not so close and of medium size, show- 
ing tucks in groups of two in the lower part. <A two- 
seam lining is given with this, but the sleeve may be 
made successfully without it if the latter is not de- 
sired. This also may be finished in full or three- 
quarter length. These sleeves are adapted to develop- 
ment in the supple cloths, silks and wash- 
ing fabrics. They represent two very 
popular types and may be of the waist 
material, net or chiffon. No trimming is 
needed, though a frill of net or lace may 
complete them at the lower edge if the 
plain finish seems too severe. ; 

These designs (2748) are in six sizes, 
from ten to fifteen inches arm measure, 
or thirty to forty-seven inches bust, and 
are ten cents. For the twelve-inch arm 
the pair of long sleeves with wide tucks re- 
quires one and five-eighth yard of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide; the same style in 
three-quarter length one and one-quarter 
yard; for the long sleeves with narrow he 
tuck, one yard; and seven-eighth yards for \ 
the same in three-quarter length. a 
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HILE many of the 
most beautiful gowns 
of the season are of very 
simple style and con- 
struction, they owe their 
individuality and charm to 
their mode of adornment. 
The problem of trimming 
has been very simply solved 
by the attractive dress 
garnitures which often sug- 
gest the familiar bolero and 
others which offer oppor- 
tunity for pleasing yoke 
effects above their round- 
necked outlines. These ac- 
cessories are made of such 
fabrics as silk, chiffon or 
net closely braided with 
narrow soutache, of em- 
broideréd materials or the dress fabric edged with 
a pleasing braid or passementerie. For wear over 
the dresses of thin washing stuff, they are cut from all- 
over lace or embroidery, while less pretentious ones 
are of the dress fabric trimmed with lace edging and 
insertion. Those of linen are hand embroidered in 
some pleasing design. Two styles of these are shown 
(2723), neither of them difficult to fashion yet hold- 
ing wide possibilities in the way of decoration for any 
dress. Either of these would make a simple gown or 
waist appear very dressy and may be permanently 
attached to any dress or donned when occasion de- 
mands. The dress which one of these trims needs no 
other adornment. As shown, they are 
made of linen embroidered with a dainty 
design and buttonholed at the edge, in 
all-over lace and in the cloth edged with 
a bias fold of panne satin. 

These designs (2723) are in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, and are tencents. For the wom- 
an of medium size the decoration having 
tab extensions requires seven-eighths of a 
yard of material 20 inches wide and three 
oo and one-eighth yards of fancy braid for 
a * trimming it as shown in the back view; 

ee or for the decoration having straps across 
the front and back, one and one-half 
yard of material 18 inches wide, with 
seven-eighths of a yard of silk 20 inches 
wide for binding the edges. 
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4 who takes an 
Sues interest inthe 
running of -her house- 
hold as well as to her 
who cares for the home, 
the question of aprons 
is always of interest, 
and with good reason. 
This is a very necessary 
article of apparel and 
represents one of the 
greatest economies 
which any woman 
may practise. Suitable 
clothes for the kitchen 
are as indispensable as 
the street garb. The 
apron shown (2792) 
covers one in a most 
Satisfactory way. The 
skirt portion is gored, 
so that no bunchy gath- 
ers occur at the top, 
and joined to a waist- 
band and bib portion 
fastening in back by 
means of two exten- 
sions which button on- 
tothe belt. The apron 
may be high at the 
neck in front for wear 
with a standing band 
or a low Dutch collar 
so that it need not de- 
pend upon adress collar. Otherwise the neck may be 
cut out in round outline as shown in the main view. 
The large, convenient pockets may be used or not as de- 
sired. As many do not enjoy wearing the long attach- 
ed sleeves and prefer to push up the dress sleeves when 
possible, the separate sleeve protectors are given 
which may be made of the same material and worn 
over the long dress sleeves or when one goes into the 
kitchen with a good dress on which must be saved 
from harm. These sleeve protectors are held in place 
by tapes or elastic 
bands inserted in top 
and bottom. The style 
of this apron is excel- 
lent also for nurses or 
housemaids. It may 
be made of gingham, 
percale, chambray, gal- 
atea, cross-bar muslin 
or white lawn. 

This design (2792) 
is in three sizes, 
twenty-four, twenty- 
eight and thirty-two 
inches bust measure, 
and istencents. Fora 
woman of twenty-four 
inches waist three and 
five-eighth yards of 36- 
inch material are need- 
ed for the apron, and 
one and one-quarter 
yards of goods 24 inch- 
es or more in width for 
the sleeve protectors. 


WORK-APRON AND NIGHT-DRESS 
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HE first essential 

of a nightgown is 
that of comfort, and a 
glance at the model 
shown here (2773) 
promises ease. The ar- 
rangement of the yoke 
in Empire effect seems 
to insure the freedom 
necessary to repose 
and at the same time 
the gown is tastefully 
and elaborately trim- 
med in a way that does 
not make it cumber- 
some. The high, 
Dutch round or V 
neck may be used, and 
all are pretty, though 
the V neck is often pre- 
ferred for the Summer 
nightgown, especially 
if the full, short sleeve 
is used. The V neck 
may be outlined with 
insertion and lace and 
the yoke finished with 
beading run with rib- 
bon, the latter tied in a 
loose bow at the clos- 
ing in front. The 
sleeves are slashed from 
bottom to shoulder and 
the edges are trimmed 
with insertion and 
lace to correspond with 
the neck. The slashes may be caught together with 
small bows of ribbon. Another pretty way is to have 
the round-neck yoke of all-over embroidery with cuffs 
of the same on the short sleeves. If one wishes a plain 
gown, the high neck and long sleeves may be adopted. 
The neck may be finished with a narrow band of in- 
sertion and a ruffle of lace, and the sleeves gathered at 
the wrists and finished in the same way. The yoke 
and sleeves may be attached with beading. It would 


"be hard to find a nightgown where the lines of comfort 


are so at one with those 
of grace, and the whole 
be so entirely up to 
date. For making it, 
cambric, nairnsook, 
lawn, and wash silk 
are best adapted, 

This design (2773) 
is in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. 
To make it for a wom- 
an of medium size will 
require five and three- © 
eighth yards of 36-inch 
goods, or four and one- 
quarter yards of 45- 
inch material, with four 


| and three-eighth yards 


of insertion, six and 

five-eighth yards of 

edging, and one and 
one-quarter yard of 
beading for trimming. 


ween HIOUGH the 
“4 princess slip 
mor founda- 
meé tion dress has 
been in fashion for some 
years it has been 
looked upon by the 
majority of women asa 
needless extravagance. 
It is so much easicr 
and less expensive to 
Wear one’s usual cor- 
set cover and petticoat 
under the lingerie 
dresses. This year we 
must reconstruct our 
ideas regarding the 
necessity for this gar- 
ment, for with the pre- 
vailing fashion for prin- 
cess and semi-princess 
dresses, which depend 
upon careful fitting for 
their smart effects, 
this garment is essen- 
tial. The design shown 
(2790) is carefully 
shaped to the figure by 
seams to the shoulders 
front and back. Ac- 
cording to the dress 
beneath which it is 
worn the closing of this 
may be made at the 
front or back and the | 
length be round or in medium sweep. Such various 
features are desired in these princess slips that this one 
may have a high neck and collar or be finished in 
Dutch, low round or square outline. It may be fin- 
ished with leg-o’-mutton or puff sleeves or sleeveless. A 
circular flounce is provided for the round length, the 
gores being cut away beneath this if desired. If made 
without the flounce the lower edge may be finished with 
a hem or several ruffles, which will be decided largely 
by the requirements of the dress with which it is to be 





worn. The very thin soft materials often need a ruffle: 


beneath the lower edge as a support. Slips of this 
character are made in the Chinese and Japanese silks, 
white or color, lawn, dimity and swiss, and a lace in- 
sertion and edging may serve as trimming or it may 
be quite plain. 

This design (2790) is in eight sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches bust measure, and is fifteen cents. For 
a woman of medium 
size the sleeveless slip 
with flounce requires 
seven and three-quarter 
yards of material 27 
inches wide, or for the 
slip with sleeves and 
without flounce eight 
yards of thesame width 
material. For three 
ruffes shown in the 
small back view three 
yards extra will be need- 
ed. The lower edge of 225 
the slip measuresabout — 
three and one-quarter 
yards, the flounceabout 
four yards. 


Hi 








THE DELINEATOR 


[Ljeerte the popu- 

larity of the com- 
bination lingerie under- 
wear, the separate gar- 
ments, corset covers 
and drawers, are still 
adhered to by many; 
they have their good 
pointsundoubtedly, 
and for those who do 
not care for the sheath 
effect in its extreme de- 
tails they are entirely 
satisfactory. In the 
model given here (2729) 
the slight fulness is 
gathered into a yoke- 
belt, which is rounded 
smoothly over the hips, 
insuring a comfortable 
fit. The few extra 
gathers at the back are 
drawn together by 
means of a tape run 
through a casing; this 
is formed by a row of 
stitching near the top 
of the yoke-belt. The 
drawers are finished at 
the bottom with a deep 
ruffle, which may be 
either straight or cir- 
cular, trimmed at the 
top with beading or in- 
sertion, and if still more 
elaborate effect is desired narrow tucks may be run in 
above. The ruffles are of the material trimmed with 
lace and edging, or, if straight, they may be of embroid- 
ery; this takes less time in the making and is just as 
effective if a dainty quality isused. The drawers may 
be in regulation or shorter length, the former measure- 
ment being about twenty-four inches at the side. 
Different kinds and qualities of white goods are suit: 
able for making this garment. For durability long- 
cloth is the most commonly used of these. Cambric is 
cool and serviceable, and nainsook and batiste are 
favored for their soft finish. All manner of laces, both 
linen and cotton, as well as the various kinds of hand- 
work and embroidery are used on this underwear, and 
the most dainty results are achieved. 

This design (2729) is in nine sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist measure, andis ten cents. For 
a woman of medium size it will require one and five- 
eighth yards of 36-inch 
cambric, with two and 
three-eighth yards of 
edging 5 inches wide for 
straight ruffles. Or, of 
other goods, two and 
one-eighth yards of 36- 
inch or two yards of 
45-inch width will be 
needed, with four yards 
of insertion, three yards 
of narrow edging and 
one and five-eighths 
yard of beading for 
trimming, At thelow- 
er edge the width of leg 
measures about twen- 
ty-six inches. 


SHEATH EFFECTS IN UNDERWEAR 


4 made in prin- 
cess or semi- 
princess effect lies in 
its perfect fit, and so 
far as possible there 
should be the hipless 
appearance which fash- 
ion decrees for the style 
of to-day. The mod- 
el given here (2769) for 
a semi-fitting princess 
slip or foundation shows 
the desirable straight 
lines affected in both 
outer and under gar- 
ments. It closes at 
the front or back and is 
made either in medi- 
um sweep or clearing 
length, measuring 
about three and one- 
eightb yards at the low- 
er edge, or about three 
and seven-eighth yards 
if made with flounce. 
Every possible way of 
finishing the neck is 
provided for—high, 
Dutch or low neck in 
either square or round 
outline. The slip may 
be sleeveless or it may 
. have the regulation 
two-seam leg-o’-mutton or the shorter puffed sleeve. 
The circular flounce, if used, is joined to the skirt at 
knee depth, and may have two small ruffles as a finish. 
These foundations are often elaborately trimmed, frills 
of fine lace or silk often edging the hem. Silk is the 
most commonly used material for these slips, though 
the good serviceable substitutes are frequently select- 
ed, and mercerized batiste and lawn often used with 
the simpler dresses. The slip usually corresponds in 
color with the dress under which it is worn, and when 
the gown is of very sheer material the lining is so 
apparent that it forms 
a conspicuous part of 
the dress itself. 

The design (2769) is 
in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six 
inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medi- 
um size it requires for 
the sleeveless slip with 
flounce, nine and one- 
half yards of 20-inch 
or five and five-eighth 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; for the slip with 
sleéves and without 
flounce and ruffles, 
eleven and one-eighth 
yards of 20-inch or six 
yards of 36-inch goods 
will be needed, and for 
the three ruffles four 
and one-quarter yards 
of 20-inch material. 








2769 
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F HARMONY is 
to prevail through- 
out the details of one’s 
apparel and smooth, 
perfect lines be in evi- 
dence, the undergar- 
ment must conform to 
the exactions of the 
dress worn over it; and 
one of the chief ex- 
actions of the present 
style is the omission of 
all extra gathers and 
fulness. For this rea- 
son the combination 
undergarment. of cor- 
set cover and drawers 
which eliminates clumsy 
bands and unnecessary 
gathers at the waist- 
line is a wonderfully 
successful innovation. 
The design for a semi- 
princess corset cover 
given here (2753) is a 
semi-fitting model clos- 
ing at the front; it fol- 
lows the lines of the 
figure loosely at the 
back by reason of un- 
der-arm, side-back and 
center-back seams. The 
front may be made 
without fulness and 
fitted with darts, or a 
few gathers may be allowed for, to be drawn in at the 
waistline and neck with narrow beading. A sleeve- 
cap is provided, to be used or not as preferred. The 
closed drawers are cut in one with the corset cover in 
front, and the fulness at the back is gathered into a 
band which buttons to the corset cover just below the 
waistline. The lower edges are shaped in straight or 
fancy outline and finished with ruffles of embroidery or 
circular ruffles of the material. For making these 
combinations nainsook, cambric and long-cloth are 
used, with trimmings of embroidery or lace, the corset 
cover often showing 
some dainty individual 
design in hand work. 
This design (2753) is 
in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six 
inches bust measure, 
and is fifteen cents. 
For a woman of medi- 
um size it will require, 
for the garment with 
circular ruffles, three 
and one-quarter yards 
of 36-inch material; if 
made with straight ruf- 
fles, two and one-half 
yards of nainsook 36 
inches wide will make 
the garment, with two 
and three-quarter yards 
of edging 414 inches 
wide forruffles. Of oth- 
er goods two and three- 
eighth yards 45 inches 
wide will be needed. 





FROCKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


} PRACTICAL design for a semi- 
| princess costume is given here 
(2763), one of those simply made 
dresses that manage to achieve a 
very smart appearance at the least 
expense of 
time and 
labor. The 
sleeveless 
over-blouse has two wide tucks at 
the shoulders, front and _ back, 
which are terminated at yoke 
depth to afford the slight fulness 
that is usually desirable. The 
neck is cut in pointed outline 
and the edges finished with satin 
bands which may be further deco- 
rated with a design in soutache 
braid or cording; the moderately 
large armholes are similarly out- 
lined. If the sleeves and yoke of 
the separate guimpe are to be 
made of tucking, the one-seam leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve is better adapted; 
for plain fabrics, however, the full 





N OUTLINE and general ap- 
pearance this suit for girls 
(2738) shows the fashionable 
likeness to models for grown-ups; 
the absence of ripple or swing at 
the bottom of the coat, the cut- 
away effect infront, and the plain 
gored skirt all belong to maturer 
styles. The coat is in seven- 
eighths or shorter length and 
may follow either of two out- 
lines: to the left it is shown in 
collarless, cutaway style, fasten- 
ed across the chest with three 
buttons; in the full-page illus- 
: tration the double-breasted mod- 
el is pictured, with notched collar of velvet, cuffs 
to match and big pockets. The side seams are left 
open in moderately deep vents, and the small two- 
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ERY engaging and altogether girlish and attract- 
ive is the little dress (2795) pictured on the 
opposite page. Cashmere, albatross, flannel or wool 
batiste will develop it prettily, as 
will the various wash materials, 
lawn, dimity, gingham, swiss, 
batiste and organdy. The model 
is provided with a lining, often 
desirable when the dress is of 
wool material. The outer body 
portions, front and back, are 
made alike, with two rather wide 
tucks at the shoulders on either 
side of the small square yoke. 
These are stitched to the waist- 
line, but the group of small 
tucks below the yoke are releas- 
ed to give fulness to the waist 








sleeves, with deep cuffs of embroidery or lace matching 
the yoke, are pretty, and for those who prefer it the 
Dutch round neck and three-quarter sleeves are pro- 
vided. The skirt is a plain, five-gored model, fitting 
closely about the hips as fashion prescribes, and with 
just a comfortable fulness at the 
lower edge, which measures about 
three and three-eighth yards with 
inverted plait and with habit 
back about two and seven-eighth 
yards. Silk, cashmere, voile and 
the striped panamas will develop 
the costume admirably, and for 
ordinary wear gingham, galatea, 
and linen are good. 

Design 2763, for misses and 
small women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen yedrs, and is 
fifteen cents. Fora girl of fifteen 
it requires three and three-quarter 
yards of 44-inch material, and for 
the guimpe body one yard of 36- 
inch goods with two yards of 18- 
inch tucking for collar, yoke-facing 
and leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 


seam sleeves are either plaited or 
gathered into the armhole. The 
five-gored skirt closes at the back 
with an inverted plait or in habit 
style, and bretelles add a touch 
of girlishness that is always at- 
tractive; their use is optional, 
however. Serges, cheviots and 
the lighter - weight diagonal 
weaves are invariably good for 
girls’ suits; chiffon broadcloth 
and the less expensive but equal- 
ly serviceable venetian cloth are 
also available. 

The design (2738) is in nine 
sizes, from six to fourteen years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a girl of nine it requires 
three and one-half yards of 44-inch material with half a 
yard of 20-inch velvet for facing the collar and cuffs. 





and may be replaced by gathers; likewise the yoke and 
standing collar may give place to bands of embroidery 
or material outlining the Dutch square neck, and in 
this case the full-length leg-o’- 
mutton sleeve may be discarded 
for the short puff sleeve. The 
straight skirt is attached to the 
waist, and the seam overlaid 
with a band of embroidery. Any 
pretty insertion may be used as 
a finish for the dress, or the yoke, 
collar, cuffs and belt can be out- 
lined in buttonholed scallops. 
The design (2795) is in seven 
sizes, from two to eight years, 
and is fifteen cents. Fora child of 
five years it requires two and five- 
eighth yards of 36-inch goods. 
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he See! =: clear cold water. Spread on 
a Turkish towel. Cover with 
a piece of cloth and iron. 
_ You will be delighted with the 
F ceunsit— the lace willlook like new. 
22 Your linens when washed 
ae aay with Wool Soap will be snow 
twee white and have that de- 
aoe lightful characteristic Reblar 
“= ““ odor of clean, fresh linen. 
“My Hama _— The use of Wool Soap prolongs the lifeof £ 
Wool Soap” any fabric and restores its original freshness, Sy 
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RADICAL STYLE CHANGES atwen.n te wes DIAMOND DYES 


INCE the days of Eve, Daine | 
Fashion has never dealt such 
a cruel and heartless blow to 
women who must count the cost of 
clothing as when, with lightning-lik- 
suddenness last Fall, she ushered in 
the Directoire styles. 


Between two days, as it seemed 
the styles changed from short sleev: 
and short skirts to long sleeves ar 
long skirts; and many women we 
in despair. 

There seemed to be no way to 
‘make over” the old dresses to 
meet so startling a reversal of style. 


But it did not mean despair to 
women who know the magic of 
Diamond Dyes. All winter long 
these women have been dressing as 
fashionably as anybody. For they 
have merely bought a yard or two 
more material and dyed the new 
goods together with the goods in 
their old dresses so that both 
“matched.” Then with a new 
pattern, the rest was easy. 


o4 


Don’t Suffer the Humiliation 
of Dressing Out of Style. 


DIAMOND 
DYES 


Make it Easy for you to be 
Up-to-Date. 





Important Facts About Goods to be 

Diamond Dyes are the standard of th 
World and always give perfect results. Yo 
must be sure that you get the real Diamon 
Dyes and the kindof Diamond Dyes adapte 
to the article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyer 
Imitators who make only one kind of dyr 
claim that their imitations will color Woo 
Silk or Cotton (‘‘all fabrica”’) « gma/ly we? 
This claim is false, because no dye the 
will give the finest results on Wr . Bilk 
or other err:a/ fibres, can be usta 4 sur 
cessfully for oe Linen, or oth« 
vegctaéle bres. For this reason we maf 
two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely 
Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamor. 
Dyes for © ; 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be use 
for coloring Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods 
but are pee adapted for Wool, Silk 
or other animal fibres, which take up the 
dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are esp. tally 
adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vege- 
table fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed Goods,"’ also known as “Union 
Goods,"' are made chiefly of either Cotton 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this 
reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are { 
the best dyes made for these goods. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free. Sen: { 
us your name and address (be sure to men- 
tion your dealer's name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 
you a copy of the Diamond Dye Annual,a 
copy ofthe Direction Hook, and 36 samples 
of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Diamond Dyes 
Are the Standard. 
Imitations Prove It. 
i-Princess Dress Dra Prin Dr 
Senate Perea 2646 Bunenck Pattern 2635 — —_ 





USE DIAMOND DYES | 
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2738 
NAVY BLUE PANAMA 


2795 
WHITE BATISTE WITH EYELET EMBROIDERY 


2763 
LAVENDER VOILE WITH ECRU NET 








FOR THE YOUNG SET 


Becoming Styles for Indoors 


By oes) 1HE semi-fitting 
— MAS} coat is always 
SE becoming to 
young people, 
and the model 
given here 
(2772) shows an 
attractive de- 
velopment of 
this style. Its front and back seams 
run from the shoulders, and the front 
is in the popular cutaway effect; the 
lower edge may be in pointed or 
straight outline. If preferred, the 
pointed collar, flare cuffs and pockets 
may be omitted, and the coat finish- =, 
ed in shorter length with close-fitting 

sleeves and attractively outlined with 





HE over-blouse owes its long 
popularity partly to its grace 

and prettiness but largely also to 
its practicality; for by simply ex- 
changing an embroidered guimpe 
for a dainty lace one, the result is 
a fresh toilette if not a new and 
different dress. In the design 
shown here the fulness is taken up 
by two groups of narrow tucks in 
front and back, stitched to a 
depth a few inches below the 
rounded neck outline. The sleeve caps are cut in one 
with the body portion, or, if preferred, the armhole 
may be cut out in regulation size and the edges finished 
with bands of satin or silk matching that used at 
the edges of neck. If desired, the jumper may be at- 
tached to a skirt of the same material, making an 
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PRETTY model for a seven- 

gored skirt is given here (2775), 
suitable for development in cash- 
mere, voile, henrietta or panama in 
chiffon weight. Messaline, satin lib- 
erty and the soft silks may be sug- 
gested also, as the model is designed 
for young women as well as for girls. 
The skirt has a panel in fan-plaited 
effect at each side, affording a pretty 
flare at the bottom of the skirt, and 
these sections may be decorated with 
self- or satin-covered buttons. The 
closing is effected either at the side or 
at the back under an inverted plait; 
in the latter case the skirt measures in the average 
size about three and one-half yards at the lower edge, 
or if made with habit back about three yards. If de- 











2775 


and Out 


wide silk braid. Chiffon broadcloth, 

serge, cheviot and light-weight vene- 

tian will make a desirable coat after 

this design, whereas for later wear, 

repp, piqué, linen and pongee will be 
ood 


This design (2772), for misses or 
small women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, and is 
fifteen cents. For a girl of fifteen it 
will require, for the coat in shorter 
length, one and three-quarter yards 
of 54-inch goods, or two yards otf 
material the same width for the 
longer length. In each case five- 
eighths of a yard of satin 20 inches 
wide will be needed for facing the 
collar, cuffs and pockets. 


attractive over-blouse dress in 
semi-princess style. For devel- 
oping the design, either separate- 
ly or in combination with a skirt, 
lawn, dimity, galatea, gingham, 
repp and cotton voile might be 
used; linen is particularly favored 
for such dresses, and a dainty bit 
of hand embroidery worked in 
between the groups of tucks will 
add greatly to the effectiveness 
of the costume. 

This design (2788), for misses or small women, is 
in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, and is 
fifteen cents. For a girl of fifteen it requires two and 
three-eighth yards of 24-inch or one and one-eighth 
yard of 44-inch material, with five-eighths of a yard 
of silk 20 inches wide for bands. 





2788 


sired the skirt may be attached toa 
waist of the same material forming 
part of a complete semi-princess 
costume. These dresses are a great 
convenience and in their popularity 
a strong rival to the separate shirt- 
waist and skirt that have held the 
field for so long. 

This model (2775), designed for 
misses and small women, is in six 
sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a girl of 
fifteen, if made of material having an 
up and down, it will require six yards 
of 24-inch or three and one-quarter 
yards of 44-inch goods; of material having a distinct 
up and down three and one-quarter yards 50 inches 
wide will be needed. 











COAT 2772; SKIRT 2452 OVER BLOUSE 2788; GUIMPE 2494; SKIRT 2775 COAT 2772; SKIRT 2452 
~s (For descriptions see opposite page) 
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2726, linen with hand embroidery 
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AINTY frock which may 
A be worn on various oc- 
PY a NG casions according to its 
PN simple or elaborate devel- 
opment is illustrated here (2726). 
Trimmed with bands of insertion 
or made of nainsook and deep em- 
broidered flouncing it will be as 
lovely a dress as any reasonable 
girl could wish. Or if there is plen- 
ty of time hand-embroidered batiste 
for the yoke and flounce will be ex- 
quisite. The design is a simple one 
and easy of construction. The ful- 
ness accruing from the clusters of 
small tucks below the shaped yoke 
is gathered at the waistline in 
straight or Empire effect at the 
back. The sleeves are in regulation 
leg-o’-mutton style with one seam, 
or made with a cuff and in full or 
three-quarters length. The straight 
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flounce of embroidery or of the 
dress material is gathered to the 
bottom of the five-gored skirt and 
measures about three and three- 
quarter yards at the lower edge. 
The figured lawns and organdies 
are girlish and pretty for a dress of 
this character, or it may be of chal- 
lis, albatross, panama or any of the 
very light-weight woolens. 

The design (2726), for misses and 
small women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, and is 
fifteen cents. For a girl of fifteen 
it requires four and three-eighth 
yards of 44-inch material or two 
and seven-eighth yards of nainsook 
36 inches wide and three and three- 
quarter yards of flouncing with five- 
eighths of a yard of 18-inch em- 
broidery or lace for the yoke and 


collar. 


HE styles that young people are 

wearing show a pronounced like- 
ness to those adopted for wear by 
their elders, and the charming 
frock pictured here (2777) might 
be a replica of the semi-princess 
gown worn by a woman of fashion. 
Its lines and the manner of trim- 
ming are identical. The design is 
in sheath effect and carried out 
along simple lines. A slight fulness 
is given to the blouse-waist at the 
sides by single tucks at the shoul- 
ders; the panel front and back are 
in one with the skirt, and two gores 
are attached to each side and joined 
to the blouse in high-waisted effect. 
The neck is cut out in fancy out- 
line and short cap-sleeves are pro- 
vided for wear with a guimpe. If 
the full-length sleeve is preferred, 
it may be either in plain effect or 
with the upper part in two sections 
joined by a tuck seam. Voile, 
cashmere, light serge, panama and 











2777, old-rose cashmere 


prunella cloth will develop the dress 
prettily with trimmings of satin 
bands and buttons supplemented 
by the Empire sash of soft silk 
secured at the left side with a 
pretty buckle or rosette. Later in 
the season the heavier wash fabrics 
may be utilized and a very attract- 


. ive costume developed in piqué, 


and the white or colored linens. 

The design (2777), for misses and 
small women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, and is 
fifteen cents. For a girl of fifteen 
it will require four yards of 44- 
inch material with five-eighths of a 
yard of 18-inch lace or tucking for 
the chemisette and collar and one 
yard of 20-inch satin for the sash. 
The skirt measures about three 
and one-quarter yards at the lower 
edge with plaits drawn out. | 


2741, suit of reseda-green venetian 


VERY chic model for a two- 

Piece suit is that shown in 
the illustration above (2741). The 
semi-fitting coat may be in either of 
two lengths, and with the front out- 
line in straight or cutaway effect. 
Choice is allowed also between the 
close-fitting sleeve plain at the top, 
or one having a moderate fulness 
gathered into the armhole. The 
wrists may be finished plainly or 
with turn-back cuffs of velvet, and 
the square patch pockets may be 
omitted or retained as one wishes. 
Velvet is used for facing the notch- 
ed collar, which may be replaced 
by a shawl collar-facing of cloth. 
The seven-gored skirt fits closely at 
the hips and flares prettily at the 


FOR THE YOUNG SET 





2777, of gray panama 
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2726, Persian lawn with lace insertion 


lower edge, measuring about three 
and one-quarter yards if made with 
inverted plait, or two and three- 
quarter yards ifinhabitstyle. For 
a suit of this description cloth, chev- 
ron, serge, cheviot and the English 
worsteds are good, and later on it 
may beof piqué, repp and the linen 
suitings that are to be very popu- 
lar, so it is rumored. 

This model (2741), designed for 
misses and small women, is in six 
sizes, from fourteen to nineteen 
years, and is fifteen cents. Fora 
girl of fifteen it requires five and 
three-eighth yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial, with five-eighths of a yard of 
20-inch velvet for facing the notch- 
ed collar and cuffs. 
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2758, electric-blue cashmere trimmed with buttons; 2743, white linen and embroidered bands; 2743, navy-blue repp 


Wee HE model illustrated above (2758) 
wed Soe is an exceedingly pretty and grace- 
fe yi re ful one. The panel front runs the 
eastres entire length of the dress, narrow- 
ing slightly from the neck to the waist, then 
extending in a scarcely perceptible flare to 
the bottom of the skirt. Tucks over the 
shoulders, back and front, give the necessary 
fulness to the waist. The straight skirt may 
be either plaited or gathered to the waist- 
band. The one-seam sleeves may be in leg- 
o’-mutton or puff style, 
the latter finished in 
full or shorter length to 
accord with the high 
or open neck effect. 








Piqué, linen, lawn, gingham, be either plaited or gathered 


SMART, comfortable frock, which may 

be attractively developed in madras, 
gingham, galatea, linen or the thinner cotton 
materials, lawn and dimity, is shown in the 
design above (2743). The dress closes at the 
left front, while two wide tucks extend over 
the shoulder to the waistline in front or ter- 
minate at deep yoke depth. The round or 
standing collar may finish the neck, or the 
latter may be cut out in V outline, with or 
without the shield. Either of two styles of 
one-seam sleeves may 
be used — the leg-o’- 
mutton or puff sleeves 
in fullorshorter length. 
The straight skirt may 





chambray, or one of the wool 
materials, cashmere, albatross 
or panama, is suggested for 
making the dress. 

The design (2758) is in nine 
sizes, from six to fourteen years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a girl 
of nine years it requires three 
and five-eighth yards of 36-inch 
material. : 


into the waistband and joined 
to the waist. 

The design (2743) is in nine 
sizes, from six to fourteen years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a girl 
of nine years it requires three and 
three-quarter yards of 36-inch 
material, with three-eighths of a 
yard of contrasting 44-inch goods 
for the Dutch collar and belt. 
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2751, white pique with buttonholed edges; 2751, red galatea with band trimming; . 2728, dotted swiss with lace 


mm PLEASING little model to be 
yw made in galatea, repp, piqué, 
PY ge chambray or gingham is the design 
Bis piven here (2751). Three box 
plaits extend from the rounded neck edges 
to the hem of the dress, back and front, the 
closing being effected in the back. The 
guimpe and one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves 
are pretty made of tucked swiss or lawn, or, if 
preferred, the puff sleeve with cuffs, made in 
full or shorter length, may be used. 





A DRESS after the design shown above 
(2728) will be nice for school wear, or 
made of dainty lawn, organdie or light wool 
material trimmed with lace or embroidery 
may be worn at those interesting social 
affairs known as children’s parties. The 
body of the dress, made over a lining if pre- 
ferred, has clusters of small tucks stitched in 
yoke effect, and the shaped bertha, if used, is 
arranged over these. The shcrt puff sleeves 
and Dutch round neck are both becoming, 


This design (2751) is 
in eleven sizes, from 
four to fourteen years, 


For a girl of nine years 

it will require for the dress three 
and one-half yards of 36-inch 
goods, with half a yard of 44-inch 
contrasting goods for the belt 
and bands. For the guimpe 
body one yard of 36-inch goods 
will be needed, with one and 
three-quarter yard of tucking 
18 inches wide for the leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, collar and yoke 
facing. . 








and is fifteen cents. 2728 


but for the every-day 
dress the one-seam puff 
sleeves, in full or short- 
er length, or the plain 
leg-o’-mutton style 
is perhaps better. The straight 
skirt is gathered at the top and 
joined to the waist. A belt of 
embroidery or a soft ribbon sash 
adds the finishing touch. 

The design (2728) is in eleven 
sizes, from four to fourteen years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a girl 
of nine years three and five- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material 
will be required. 
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Gray covert cloth, 2754 


SHOR a girl's reefer made accord- 
AM ing to the neat and attract- 
ive design shown above (2754), 
broadcloth, venetian, cheviot 
and serge will prove satisfactory mate- 
rials. Dark blue and tan seem to be the 
favored colors for these coats, though the 
checks and stripes, decided or invisible, 
are used a great deal. The shawl collar 
and cuffs may be faced with satin, the 
notched collar, cuffs and pockets of the 
longer-length coat showing just a simple 
finish of stitching. Either the close- 
fitting sleeve with scant gathers at the 
top may be used or the moderately full 
sleeve gathered at the armhole and cuff. 

This design (2754) is in eleven sizes, 
from four to fourteen years, and is fifteen 
cents. Fora girl of nine years the coat 
in shorter length will require one and 
three-quarter yard of 44-inch material, 
and in longer length two yards of the 
same width, with half a yard of satin 
20 inches wide for the shawl collar-facing 
and cuffs. 
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Blue bengaline silk, 2771 Red venetian and velvet, 2754 


OWADAYS many of the children’s garments follow the lines 
that are seen in the fashionable designs ior grown people, and 
the Empire coat shown here is noexception. It fastens in double- 
breasted style or with a single row of buttons, and the neck may 
be finished with a wide fancy collar or a small shaped one of velvet 
or silk. Wide silk braid, buttons and simulated buttonholes are 
used as a trimming for the collar and cuffs. The sleeves may be 
made in plain leg-o’-mutton or in bishop style. For making the coat 
chiffon, broadcloth, venetian, serge and the heavier silks are used. 

This design (2771) is in eleven sizes, from four to fourteen years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a girl of nine it requires two and one- 
quarter yards of 44-inch goods, with three-quarters of a yard of 
20-inch satin for collar-facing and bands. 





FOR THE YOUNG SET 








Light-tan cravenette, 2765 Navy-blue serge, 2724 


SNUG wrap for a cold or rainy day is this four-piece cape 

(2765) for girls. It fits smoothly about the neck and shoulders 
and falls in ample width below the hips. The rolling collar is 
omitted when the hood is attached. The cape fastens in front and 
may be made with or without the openings for the hands. The 
severe military style of this naturally suggests blue as the color 
for the material, and the model may be most suitably carried out 
in waterproof serge, cravenette, cheviot or flannel. Mercerized 
sateen is occasionally used for making these rainy-day capes. 


This design (2765) is in nine sizes, from six to fourteen years, and - 


is fifteen cents. For a girl of nine years it will require two and 
three-eighth yards of 44-inch material, with seven-eighths of a 
yard of silk 20 inches wide for lining the hood. 





2724 
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Biscuit-color satin-cloth, 2724 


HE little girls’ box-coat shown here 
(2724) is given in two effects, the one 
a double-breasted model with a simple 
trimming of braid on the wide square 
collar and sleeves; the other fastening at 
the left front with a single row of buttons, 
and finished at the neck with a fancy col- 
lar-facing of satin or velvet. Either style 
is smart and attractive, and a nobby little 
coat for occasional wear might be de- 
veloped in tan broadcloth, covert cloth 
or venetian, with satin facings of the same 
or a darker shade, and trimmings of but- 
tons and simulated buttonholes such as 
the older people are wearing. The shield 
may be used or omitted as preferred, also 
the pockets; the omission of the latter 
means a deprivation for the little girl, 
however. 

This design (2724) is in eleven sizes, 
from two to twelve years, and ‘is fifteen 
cents. For a girl of nine years two yards 
of 44-inch material will be required, with 
half a yard of 20-inch satin for the col- 
lar-facing and pocket laps. 
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Linen suit (2799) in white and navy blue; Persian lawn dress (2789) with lace; 2789, of dotted challis 










Were HE present-day styles for children 
aS Ss are unusually attractive, and what 
Or ro} is equally to the point, suitable and 





practical. The Russian suit illus- 
trated here (279) is boyish and jaunty; it 
has the regulation knickerbockers which are 
attached to waist-bands, and a blouse with 
wide sailor collar and a removable shield. The 
sleeves are gathered very slightly into the 
armhole and finished at the wrist with a 
band. A single pocket is supplied in the left 
front and the finishing touch is added by the 
all-important belt. Serge or flannel may be 
used for such suits, and they are very becom- 
ing to youthful mascu- 





OR a dress made after the simple design 
pictured above (2789), lawn, dimity, 
nainsook, bastiste or dotted swiss will be 
dainty, and where it is to see service in the 
vigorous playground games, chambray, per- 
cale or gingham are very good. Albatross 
and cashmere will also be serviceable for 
the cold days yet tocome. The body of the 
dress has clusters of tucks stitched from the 
neck and shoulders to yoke depth, and the 
effect is pretty where a group of similar tucks 
are run in the straight skirt, just above the 
hem. The dress may be made with high 
neck and long sleeves or cut out in Dutch 
round effect, with the 





linity when made of white piqué, 
repp, galatea, wash poplin and 
linen. Many prefer the collar 
of material that contrasts in 
color, while the embroidered 
emblems at the corners and in 
the center of the shield are al- 
ways attractive. 

The design (2799) is in six 
sizes, from two to seven years, 
and is fifteen cents. For a boy 
of five years it will require two 
and three-quarter yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. 


sleeves in short puff style, the 
latter being always becoming to 
children. Dainty insertion or 
beading and ribbons are used as 
a finish for the neck and sleeves, 
and at the belt. A sash of satin 
or novelty ribbon may cover a 
belt of the material. 

This design (2789) is in seven 
sizes, from two to eight years, 
and is fifteen cents. Fora child 
of five years it will require two 
and three-quarter yards of 36- 
inch material. 
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Play suit (2745) of red chambray; 2784, white batiste dress; 2784, dress of shell-pink dimity 


amOQOWADAYS when play is empha- 
y sized as strongly for children as 
my school-books and their attendant 
<3 drudgery, a regular play-suit is 
strictly in order. The model for one shown 
above (2745) is just as satisfactory as it 
looks to be, and its simple construction will 
appeal to the busy mothers. Two wide tucks 
at the shoulders in front and an inverted 
plait at the back below the waistline afford 
the fulness necessary for free motion and suc- 
cessful ‘‘Shome runs.’’ The dress fastens con- 
veniently down the left front, and the stand- 
ing collar is also buttoned at the front. If 

preferred, the neck may 








Po TBE® for an every-day slip or a party 

frock the little girls’ dress shown here 
(2784) will be a success. The yoke of em- 
broidery or plain material is shaped in fancy 
outline and may be in high or dainty open- 
neck effect; the one-seam sleeves are corre- 
spondingly full length in plain or bishop 
style, or short puff sleeves gathered into a 
band of embroidery above the elbow. The 
body of the dress may be tucked or gathered 
at the yoke, and it may fall free or be held in 
place at the waistline by a soft ribbon sash. 
An additional pretty touch is the row of 
narrow tucks in the skirt, just above the hem. 
Nainsook, lawn, batiste 


be in open pointed outline, and 
short sleeve caps replace the full- 
length one-seam sleeves. The 
use of the bloomers is optional. 
Galatea, gingham, chambray, 
percale and madras are good, 
durable materials for the suit. 
The design (2745) is in nine 
sizes, from two to ten years, and 
is fifteen cents. For a girl of 
five it requires two and three- 
eighth yards of 36-inch goods, 
and one and one-quarter yards 
of the same width for bloomers. 





and organdie are used for these 
small dresses; the yoke is out- 
lined with insertion or feather- 
stitching, which may easily be 
run in by hand and affords a 
pleasing finish for the dress. 

The design (2784) is in six 
sizes, from one-half to five years, 
and is ten cents. For a child 
of five it will require two and 
one-quarter yards of 36-inch 
goods, with half a yard of em- 
broidery 18 inches wide for the 
yoke. 









MOWADAYS 
y a when the teach- 
4) ing of domestic 
3 science has _ be- 
come such an active force 
for practical good, even 
the younger generation 
take a lively interest in 
household affairs, or as 
they would probably 
speak of it, home econom- 
ics. Even cooking when 
designated as a science 
does not appal them. 
For these experiments 
and for the real household 
duties, a plain practical 
apron such as is illustrated 
here will prove a great 
convenience. The design 
(2737) is a perfectly sim- 
ple one, and a girl whose 
knowledge of sewing is 
most limited may attempt 
the making of it; in fact it 
is Just the sort of garment 
for a first effort. The 
body portion is gathered 
to a plain square yoke, 
which may be finished at the neck with a turnover col- 
lar. Choice is allowed between the one-seam bishop 
sleeve gathered into a straight band or the plain leg-o’- 
mutton sleeve which buttons at the wrist. If thorough 
protection for the dress is not necessary, the yoke 
may be cut out in square or round open neck and 
the sleeves omitted. Their place may be easily sup- 
plied by the sleeve protectors, and as these may 
be changed as often as necessary, the arrange- 
ment is a very satisfactory one. The protectors 
are made after the fashion of the bishop sleeve, 
with a casing for elastic or tape at the top to hold 
them in position. As this garment is purely for 
utility, it is best developed in the stout cotton 
materials, checked gingham, chambray and per- 
cale, or in the white imitation linen that is excellent 
for such uses in point of appearance and lasting quali- 
ties. A very comfortable and satisfactory. studio- 
apron may be made after this model, in dark blue or 
brown chambray, these colors being best calculated to 
hide the paint always lavished upon the apron by the 
wearers. 

This model (2737), de- 
signed for misses or small 
women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, 
and is ten cents. For 
girl of fifteen the acreh 
made with sleeves will re- 
quire six and one-eighth 
yards of 24-inch or four 
yard of 36-inch material; 
without the sleeves five 
and one-eighth yard of 
24-inch or three and three- 
quarter yards of 36-inch 
goods will be needed. 
The sleeve protectors re- 
quire one yard of 24-inch, 
the same quantity of 27- 
inch or half a yard of 36- ; 
inci material. 
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| eae from .its wry 
practical and useful 
qualities, the little apron of 
lawnor gingham is attract- 
ive because it belongs to 
childhood. Grown people 
wear aprons under protest 
and as an aid to the per- 
formance of duties always 
humdrum and sometimes 
distasteful. But with a 
child the apron means a 
comfortable play- hour, 
with not a bit of worry 
about the dress under- 
Neath. The design given 
here (2778) affords this 
thorough protection and 
is of itself very pleasing 
Inappearance. Two box- 
plaits reach from the neck 
to the lower edge of the 
wide hem, both in front 
and at the back, giving 
the apron almost the ap- 
pearance of a dress. The 
high neck and turnover 
collar add to this effect, 
and, in fact, when the 
warmer weather comes, it may be worn over the petti- 
coats with the dress discarded, no one being the wiser 
and the little girl more comfortable. If the apron is 
of sheer white material, such as lawn, dimity, batiste 
or cross-barred muslin, the sailor collar may be 
prettily trimmed with insertion and edging and 
the neck cut out in Dutch round effect; the tie- 
strings, tacked at the under-arm seams and tied 
in a bow at the back, add a touch of girlishness. 
The one-seam sleeves may be either in leg-o’-mut- 
ton or bishop style, and if preferred they may 
be omitted. For the high-neck and long-sleeved 
apron, intended purely for service and hard play, 
gingham, chambray and percale are used, with a 
plain finish of stitching. Decoration of any sort 
is needless on these utility garments. White is always 
preferable for a child on most occasions, but for the 
sand-pile and mud-pies the darker colors are the best 
thing. Indeed, the blue-checked gingham has a way 
of looking neat in the face of most adverse circum- 
stances. These aprons are so simply and easily 
made that an abundant 
supply of them may be 
kept on hand, and they 
save wear and tear in 
many ways, not to men- 
tion the much greater 
ease with which they can 
be laundered than the 
elaborate frills and tucks 
that are usually found on 
the small girl’s frocks, even 
those for every-day wear. 
This design is in seven 
sizes, from two to eight 
years, and is ten cents. 
For a child of five years it 
will require three and one- 
half yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial or two-and three- 
quarter yards of 36-inch 
goods. 


NOVELTIES IN UNDERWEAR 


Mee HIE combination gar- 
ae. Se] ments of different de- | 

‘ayy Signs are having a sea- i Rear 
son of great popularity, 7p 
though they have always been ¥f mf 
more or less worn. The style in- |, } 
sures comfort and economy, and \; 
4s deservedly liked. The model 
given here (2735) shows the cor- 
set cover and attached circular 
open drawers. The upper por- 
tion, or corset cover, is made after 
the usual fashion, cut in either 
round or square low neck, with 
moderate fulness in the front and 
plain- fitting in the back. The 
neck may be finished with lace friurd. il. 
and beading, through which nar- LE 
row ribbon is run to regulate ful- & 
ness in the front.. The shield- 
sleeves may be used if desired, and 
these, too, may be finished with 
lace and beading to match the neck. The corset 
cover and drawers are joined by-a narrow band, which 
may also be finished with beading and run with ‘ribbon 
in order to remedy undue looseness. The drawers, 
cut in circular style, have a short dart on each side, 
which insures a smooth fit over the hips so as to render 
them perfectly adapted for wear under the sheath 
skirt. The lower edges may be curved at the side in 
fancy outline, or straight, and are finished with a 
straight gathered or circular ruffle having a heading 
or beading run with narrow ribbon to correspond with 
the other trimming. The ruffle may be of deep em- 
broidery or of the plain material trimmed or not with , 
lace and insertion. These combinations 
may be made of any of the white goods 
ordinarily used for such purposes. 
Long-cloth is rather heavy for Summer, 
so the preference is given to cambric, 
which makes a pretty garment and laun- 
ders well. Nainsook is another favored 
material for these garments, while they 
are often made in the soft washable 
silks, which are not expensive when one 
considers how well they wear. Pongee 
and the Japanese or China silks are best 
for this purpose. 

This moddel (2735), designed for misses 
and small women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, and is fifteen 
cents. Fora girl of fifteen years it re- 
quires, for the corset cover, seven-eighths 
of a yard of 36-inch or three-quarters 
of a yard of 45-inch material; and for 
the drawers with straight ruffles one and 
one-quarter yard of 36- 
inch nainsook with two and 
one-half yards of edging 414 
inches wide will be needed; 
for the drawers with either 
ruffle, one and seven-eighth 
yard of 36-inch or one and 
five-eighth yard of 45-inch 
material will be required, 
with one and five-eighth 
yard of insertion, three and 
three-eighth yards of narrow 
edging and two and three- 
eighth yards of beading for 
trimming. 
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oh MEET the requirements of 
styles now in vogue, the pett{- 


Gor the latter i is spoiled, and, under 
the present fashionable dispensa- 
tion, to break the lines and fit of 
a skirt is to ruin it completely. 
The model given here (2756) is 
primarily intended to be worn 
with a skirt in sheath effect, 
though it adapts itself to any 
_ Styleofdress. It isin seven gores 
and fits perfectly over the hips, 
without a wrinkle or gather, and 
finished with the inverted plait at 
the back or in habit style. It 
may fasten at the left front with 
an underlap, as many find this a 
very convenient method, or in 
back, where the fulness may be 
regulated by draw-strings run through a casing, if this 
is preferred to the styles already mentioned. The 
petticoat is usually finished at the bottom with a deep 
flounce of embroidery or of plain material trimmed 
with tucks and insertion, and frequently with small 
ruffles edging the deep flounce. The dust ruffle under- 
neath saves wear and tear on the skirt. A very con- 
venient arrangement is to have the flounce attached 
to the petticoat by means of buttons and buttonholes, 
under a band or beading, usually of insertion. By 
this means the foundation, which should be of stout 
silk, mohair, sateen or a good long-cloth, may have a 
number of separate flounces which may answer the 
purpose of a different petticoat for each 
dress at little extra cost. The plaid silks, 
as well as the solid colors, are used for 
these flounces, many of them being 
washable. When the petticoat is of 
white lingerie material, such as lawn, 
nainsook or cambric, the flounce may be 
laundered separately, a most convenient 
and economical arrangement, as these 
long skirts necessarily become soiled at 
the edge very quickly. 

This model (2756), designed for misses 
and small women, is in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, and is fif- 
teen cents. For a girl of fifteen years 
the petticoat with circular flounce will 
require ten yards of 20-inch or four and 
three-eighth yards of 45-inch goods, 
with one and one-eighth yard of silk 20) 
inches wide for the ruffle. For the petti- 
coat with straight flounce three and 
five-eighth yards of muslin 
36 inches wide will be need- 
ed, with the same quantity 
of flouncing 14 inches deep; 
or of other goods ten yards 
of 20-inch or five and one- 
quarter yards of 36-inch or 
four and three-eighth yards 
of 45-inch material will be 
required. The skirt meas- 
ures about two and seven- 
eighth yards at the lower 
edge, and if made with the 
flounce about three and five- 
eighth yards. 







mpi iE dainty 
</: we whiteguimpe, 

rO}) no matter 
eee how simply 
made, is a pretty fea- 
ture of the school-girl’s 
dress. Tucks and ruf- 
fles are very captiva- 
ting, but not essential, 
and the only require- 
ment necessary to its 
good appearance is that 
it shall be spick and 
span. The model given 
here (2733) is so easily 
put together that an 
abundant supply may 
be made with little 
trouble. In this instance the fulness in front is gath- 
ered at the neck, which may be finished collarless or 
in Dutch round outline, or have a standing collar of 
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embroidery. The back is plain, with the closing ef- 
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HE material selected for making this little coat 
(2762) should be of the softest texture and 
daintiest coloring, if other than white; many prefer 
the latter to the faintest 
pinks and the baby blues. 
The essential point, how- 
ever, is not the color of the 
little garment, but its 
lightness and warmth, and 
for these qualities cash- 
mere and fine flannel are 
perhaps best adapted for 
the purpose. The coat is 
very simply made, with 
few seams (only those at 
the shoulders and under 
the arms) and no clumsy 
fulness anywhere—yjust a 
straight, comfortable coat, loosely belted at the waist, 
and with the attached hood which makes the practical 
value of the wrap complete. Where the thorough 
protection afforded by the long coat is not necessary 
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LOTHES for our festivities must be con- 
sidered as well as those for our serious 
moments, and what man or boy does not feel 
a real delight in a baseball or outing shirt of 
the sort illustrated (2734)? Every possible 
need of the sport is 
considered in the 
making of this. . It 
has the rolling or 
turn-down collar, 
which allows the 
wearer all the free- 
dom of neck which 
any exercise could de- 
mand. The sleeves 
may be the full- 
length ones, with the 
regulation cuff- 
facing, or those con- 
structed with a de- 
tachable lower part, 
which may be remov- 
ed when the wearer 
plays ball. The shirt 
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fected under a simu- 
lated box plait. The 
one-seam sleeves are in 
leg-o’-mutton style, or, 
if preferred, the puff 
sleeve may be used, 
finished at the elbow 
with beading and edg- 
ing to match the neck 
finish; while another 
style has the deep cuff 
of embroidery. Lawn, 
India linen, nainsook, 
batiste and dimity are 
the staple materials for 
these guimpes, but any 
soft white washable 
fabric might be used. 
This design (2733) is in seven sizes, from two to 
fourteen years, and is ten cents. ‘ For a girl of eight 
years it will require two and one-half yards of 20- 
inch or one and one-half yard of 36-inch material. 
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or desired, the short sack, made with or without the 
hood, is satisfactory, and this may be prettily outlined 
with buttonholed scallops if there is time—mothers 
are such busy people—or 
finished with plain stitch- 
ing. The sleeves are plain 
close ones or of the bishop 
style, gathered into a band 
or turn-back cuff at the 
wrist. If convenient it is 
better to line the hood 
with soft silk, for any- 
thing that conduces to the 
comfort of the baby is 
worth while. 

The design (2762) is in 
one size only and will re- 
quire for the short coat 
one and one-half yard of 27-inch or seven-eighths of a 
yard of 44-inch material. For the long coat two and 
one-quarter yards of 27-inch or one and three-eighths 


yard of 44-inch goods will be needed. 


is of the regulation style, such as the best out- 
fitters show, and may be made as satisfac- 
torily at home as in the shops. The mate- 
' Ylals employed for these’ shirts are flannel, 
\\ madras, pongee, cotton cheviot and linen. 

This design (2734) 
is in twelve sizes, 
from twenty-eight to 
thirty-four inches 
breast measure or ten 
to fourteen and a half 
inches neck measure 
(10 to 17 years) for 
boys; and thirty-four 
to fifty mches breast 
measure (14% to 19 
inches neck) for men. 
For a man of thirty- 
six inches breast 
measure (14% to 15 
inches neck) it will 
require three and one- 
eighth yards of 36- 
inch material. 





AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertain- 


ing to this department, if a stamped envelope is enclosed 


Designs for the Home Needlewoman 


and sleet and generally inclement weather, 

the housewife is, as a rule, eager to under- 

take some of the many bits of needlework 
which have been so long under consideration. But the 
question comes, “On what shall I begin?” Right here 
let us help you. Look over the Kaumagraph designs 
for March and see whether one or two, or perhaps all 
of them will not fit into your plans. Do you needa new 
embroidered shirt-waist, 


Wass coming of March, the month of snow 


something smartandup- [OS™ Me 
to-date yet requiring no | 

special skill in the ma- 

king? Or have you, per- 

chance, been searching Pa aS 

for a simple design to be re, ws t 

used on a scarf or run- oS ay 

ner for the living-room 3 Se 


orlibrary table? Or pos- 
sibly a pattern for a sofa- 
pillow? Anyoneof these 
articles may be made 
from Nos. 2801 and 2802 
which are shown, embroidered. at the foot of this page. 

Should you, on the other hand, wish to replenish 
your stock of handsome towels or make a scarf or two 
for bureau or sideboard, we should suggest your using 
Kaumagraph No. 2800 for the embroidered ends. 
Kaumagraph No. 28038 may be put to any number of 
. uses, the daisy sprays being of such diversity in shape 
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No. 2802. An effective design for pillow top or scarf ends 
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No. 2800. Applied on towel marked with initial No. 1744. 


and size that they may be applied equally well on 
underwear and outer-garments for adults or children. 

The first illustration shows No. 2800 applied on a 
huck towel, a two-inch initial taken from Old English 
initials No. 1744, being worked in the center of the 
floral wreath. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that towels of 
this kind are only embroidered on one end, the other 
being left plain; or that when they are laundered they 

should be folded in 

thirds, thus showing 
more of the embroidery, 
instead of through the 
center as is usually done. 
This border design 
should be worked in 
_ satin-stitch, with the ex- 
ception of the centers of 
the flowers which may 
be made open, thus af- 
a fording contrast. In 
working the ribbon bow- 
knots and ends the dots 
should be made solid and the outline of the dotted 
sections done in satin-outline, working the interven- 
ing sections entirely solid. If preferred, the knots 
which cross the loops or bows may be seeded and 
outlined as in the towel illustrated, in order to gain 
variety, otherwise they should be worked solid. 
(Continued on page 472) 
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Embroidered in silk on pongee 


No. 2801. 
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FOR THE GIRL WHO LIKES TO KNIT 


ABBREVIATIONS Usep In Knittine. k.—Knoit plain. 


th. o.—Thread over. vo., n.—Over and narrow. 


sl.—Slip a stitch. p.—~Purl. 
k. 2 togz.— Knit 2 together. 


n.—Narrow. b—Bind. o. or 


* Stars, or asterisks, mean that the detatls given between them are to be repeated as many timcs as dirccted, before going on. 


HE materials required for the knitted crossover 
are three-quarters of a pound of white German 
knitting yarn, 1 pair bone knitting needles No. 

4+, and 1 crochet hook. 

The stitch or pattern used in making this crossover 
is as follows: 

First row-—* k. 3, p. 7; re- 
peat from * ending with k. 3. 

Second row—* P. 3, k. 7; 
repeat from * ending with p.3. 

Third row—Same as first 
row. 

Fourth row—Purl across. 

Fifth row— *P. 7, k. 3; re- 
peat from * ending with p. 7. 

Sixth row—* K. 7, p. 3; 
repeat from * ending with 
ae 

Seventh row—Same as fifth 
row. 

Eighth row—Purl across; 
this forms the pattern. 

With the bone needles cast 
on 23 stitches. Work one 
pattern, then increase one 
stitch at the beginning of 
every row for eleven patterns. 
In the next eleven patterns . 
increase two stitches at the [beginning of every row. 

Twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth patterns—Increase 
one stitch every row. 

Twenty-sixth pattern—Increase 2 stitches. 

Twenty-seventh pattern—No increase. 

There will now be 99 stitches on the needle. Work 
40 stitches for first shoulder, bind off 19 stitches for 
neck and work 40 stitches for second shoulder. Con- 
tinue working on second shoulder, slipping the stitches 
for the first shoulder on an extra needle. 
Increase at neck end one stitch every 
row until there are 52 stitches; then 
decrease one stitch at the beginning of 
outside, but continue to increase at in- 
ner edge right through to the end. © 

When there are 17 patterns worked, 
counting from shoulder, decrease one 
stitch at the end and beginning of out- 
side edge. Continue this until there 
ure 20 stitches on needle, then decrease 
2 stitches at the beginning and one at 
the end of each side until there are only 
3 stitches; bind off. Take up stitches 
on extra needle and work second half 
of back like first. 

Work in single crochet all around for 
fiverows. Then makea6d.c. scallop - 
and finish with crochet silk around the 
scallop. Crochet a chain and fasten at 
back and front to tie around waist. 
Finish ends of chain with tassels. 
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A knitted crossover 





Knitted open point lace and 
insertion 
380 


For the open point lace, shown at the foot of the 
page, use steel knitting needles, No. 17, the finest 
Saxony woolor knitting silk, ora very fine linen thread. 

To begin, cast on 16 stitches. 

First row—* K. 3, thread over twice and narrow; 
continue until only 1 stitch is 
left on right-hand needle. 
Thread over twice and knit 
that 1. 

Second, fourth, sixth, eighth, 
tenth, twelfth, fourteenth and 
sixteenth rows—Knit plain. 

Third row—Knit 4 and 
continue like first row. 

Fifth row— Knit 5 and con- 
tinue like first row. 

Seventh row—Knit 6 and 
continue like first row. 

Ninth row—Knit 7 and 
continue like first row. 

Eleventh row—Knit 8 and 
continue like first row. 

Thirteenth row—Knit 9 and 
continue like first row. 

Fifteenth row— Knit 10 and 
continue like first row. 

Seventeenth row—Knit 
plain across the {entire row. 
There should be 24 stitches in this row. 

Eighteenth row—Knit and bind off 8 stitches; then 
continue plain. 

Repeat from first row for length desired. 

Use the same materials for the open point insertion 
as for the edging. 

To begin, cast on 14 stitches. 

First row— Knit 2, over twice, narrow 5 times, knit 2. 

Second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, 
sixteenth and ctghteenth rows—Knit 
plain. 

Third row—Knit 3, over twice and 
narrow four times, knit 3. 

Fifth row—Knit 4, over twice and 
narrow three times, knit 4. 

Seventh row— Knit 5, over twice and 
narrow twice. 

Ninth row—Knit 6, over twice and 
narrow, knit 6. 

Eleventh row— Knit same as seventh 
row. 

Thirteenth row—Ixnit same as fifth 
row. 

Fifteenth row—Knit same as third 
row. 

Seventeenth -row— Knit same as first 
row. 

Repeat for length desired. 

This lace and insertion makes an 
especially pretty trimming for petti- 
coats, either cotton or flannel. 
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TWO PRETTY SIMPLE BLOUSES 


Made of Messaline and Crepe de Chine 


HE usefulness of the separate blouse is es- 
pecially apparent at this season of the year, 
when heavy coats and cloth dresses are begin- 
ning to lose their freshness and it is still too 

early to don frocks made of lighter weight material. 

Each year these odd waists take on some new fea- 
ture which makes them distinct from the waists of the 
previous season, and at present the point to be ob- 
served seems to be that the blouse shall repeat the 
color of the skirt with which it is worn. It may be 
that the material itself is the same shade as the skirt, 
or some portion of the trimming carries the same color 
—it matters not, so that the color note is reproduced. 

Two very pretty and quite simple blouses are 
shown on this page, neither of them offering difficul- 
ties to the home dressmaker, yet each having a 
certain distinction not to be found in the ready-made 
waist of moderate price. 

The first waist is made of violet messaline embroid- 
ered with ribbon roses and bowknots and trimmed 
with lace. The yoke which runs across both back and 





"Violet satin messaline trimmed with ribbon roses 
and lace 


front, from shoulder to shoulder, is made of tucked chif- 
fon, reticella squares and a heavy appliqué lace form- 
ing the motifs and scalloped effect. Bunches and 
sprays of little ribbon roses and leaves, with here 
and there a flowing bowknot, are worked at the join- 
ing of the lace scallops 
and on the tucked yoke. 

Each rose requires 
about eight inches of No. 
2 soft-finished satin taf- 
feta ribbon. Fold the 
ribbon over lengthwise 
so that the satin side of 





Method followed in making the ribbon roses 
381 


the ribbon remains on the outside. About an inch 
and a half from the end begin by placing the folded 
ribbon between thumb and first finger; turn the ribbon 
over toward you from right to left, and back again, 
forming a little ‘‘peak’’; then sew through ribbon to 





Made of tucked crépe de Chine and valenciennes lace 


hold in place; twist the ribbon tight around this 
‘“‘peak’’ and sew again on the under side; repeat the 
twisting and turning as often as required to make the 
rose look natural, The outer petals should be more 
loosely twisted and sewed, to give the curling effect of 
the petals. When the rose is complete, wind the silk 
thread with which the rose is sewed close up to the rose, 
as you would a button; then cut off the two ends of 
ribbon, turn under, and sew down neatly. Then ap- 
ply to the material, in some instances tacking the 
outer petals down to the fabric; add leaves to the de- 
sign, using embroidery ribbon, and outline the stems. 

The second waist is made of tucked crépe de Chine 
with strips of fine valenciennes lace set between the 
group oftucks. A fold 
of soft liberty satin edged 
with little silk balls 
forms a deep square 
yoke effect, and little 
straps of the same satin 
finish the outer edges of 
the sleeves, 





THE EARLY SPRING, HAT 


Smart Turbans and Modified Brims 


A womankind seems to rejoice at the return of the small and the medium sized hats to popular 
favor. They are smart, becoming and always convenient. While the smaller hat is unmistakably to 
the fore at present, it does not follow that the larger hat is out entirely, by any means, but simply that 
woman's better judgment and taste have assigned it to its rightful place as a hat distinctly for dress. 
Fine and coarse straw, fancy braid and silk are used to build the Spring toques and turbans that replace 
the Winter chapeau of fur, to which the shape of the newer hat is also similar in its general lines. A pro- 
ncunced feature of the Spring hats is the comparative simplicity of the trimming, which at the same time is 
382 





IS OF MODERATE. SIZE 


in Tailored and Dressy Effects 


extremely stylish. Large flower-like rosettes of soft silk sometimes cover the entire side of a hat, and are 
relieved with sprays of leaves and flowers. Other rosettes and quilled ribbon often constitute the only trim- 
ming. Flowers, as usual, are important in connection with Spring headwear, and wings are smart on hats of 
moderate size. The turbans and other smaller hats are really not small, but rather large in size, and cover 
the head well, the brim extending over the ears. While they may not seem graceful, they are extremely 
smart. With them the hair is worn well over the brow, and they have also encouraged the return of the 
bang, as a becoming arrangement of the hair is a necessity with these large turbans. 
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NEW FABRICS FOR 


Beauty of Color and Texture 
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OFTNESS is a pronounced characteristic of the Spring materials, both as to color and weave. Gray 
S seems to be a perennial favorite, and a gray cast modifies the blue, green and rose shades, while a pink- 
ish brown, also having a gray tinge, is a charming color. At the top of this page the materials from lL 

to 6 are different weaves of woolens to be had in a wide range of colors: a very narrow white stripe in the 
ever popular blue ground, also a narrow broken stripe, the diagonal and chevron weaves of plain color and 
2 showing a raised square dot of a contrasting color. Allof these are excellent for the Spring three-piece suit. 
Fine veiling in improved quality and fashionable color is in excellent style for a dressy frock and is sometimes 
seen with a narrow stripe (7) or plaid. There is hardly a more serviceable Summer material than mohair, 
and this fabric is brought out in novel style of weave and color; 8 and 9 show it with almost invisible stripes, 
the former having a small figure and the latter a somewhat broken-surfaced polka dot. The use of this 
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goods is very extensive, as it is adaptable to a plain coat suit or semi-princess dress for general wear, bright- 
ened with an attractive guimpe or chemisette. In 10 and 11, at the top of this page, are represented the new 
piqués, one having a flower spray and tiny Persian figure on a ground of contrasting shade, and the other 
showing the style of striped piqués that. give promise of having a great vogue. The extensive use of the tub 
frock has made the beautiful piqués great favorites in recent seasons. Satin foulards have a charming soft 
luster and come in a variety of fashionable colors, 13 and 14 giving some idea of their style. 12 and 15 
represent the new striped and figured radium foulards. The nets for chemisettes and sleeves are more beau- 
tiful than ever; a striped net (16) having embroidered dots in color at intervals is in excellent style and very 
fashionable, while 19 and 20 show striped net with narrow embroidered bands for the same purpose, and 
tucked swiss with delicate tracings of embroidery Detween the groups of tucks is shown in 17 and 18. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


IX—The Composite Costume—A Semi-Princess Dress Made from a Separate 


AKO QE | HE increasing 
Par | popularity of 

| the coimplete 

dress as op- 

posed to the 


separate 
waist and 
skirt is not a 
mere theory. 
Odd blouses are, of 





It is a fact. 
course, indispensable under certain 
conditions, but at present they 
are looked upon with scant favor 


by well-dressed women. When 
separate waists are worn at all, 
their identity is merged as far as 
possible in that of the skirts which 
accompanythem. Ifthey cannot 
be of the same material they are 
at least of the same color. 

For once at least there is sound 
reason back of the general ac- 
ceptance of the princess or semi- 
princess dress. It is neater, pret- 
tier and more becoming than the 
skirt and separate waist. But the 
woman who makes her own 
clothes has still another question 
to consider. Is the making of a 
semi-princess dress hard to plan 
and execute? 

On the latter score I can settle 
your doubts without an instant's 
hesitation. It is no harder to 
manage than the old-time ar- 
rangement of the odd bodice and 
skirt, and the results are infinitely 
more satisfactory. But, curiously 
enough, women who are quite 
willing to undertake skirts and 
separate waists are awed at the 
idea of making a complete dress 
for themselves. It is with the 
idea of showing what a simple 





Waist and Skirt 
By ELEANOR CHALMERS 
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The semi-princess shirt-waist dress 
386 


process it really is—this construc- 
tion of a semi-princess dress— 
that I have taken the story of the 


* composite dress for this lesson. 


For you know a semi-princess 
dress is really nothing but a skirt 
and waist joined together perma- 
nently. Presumably they are al- 
ways of the same material, but it 
often happens that the bodice is 
made of net or lace or chiffon, 
trimmed in some odd, pretty fash- 
ion with braided or embroidered 
patches of the cloth of the skirt. 

Practically any skirt and waist 
can be joined together, making a 
semi-princess dress, if a little dis- 
cretion is exercised in the selec- 
tion of suitable designs, mate- 
rials, et cetera. One could not 
expect any great success in com- 
bining a back-closing waist with 
a front-closing skirt, for instance, 
or a tunic skirt en traine with a 
shirt-waist. 

A semi-princess dress of this 
kind has many good points. In 
the first place, if you want to 
make yourself a complete dress 
you can choose from the hundreds 
of skirt and waist patterns instead 
of the smaller number of costumes 
open to you. Then there is a 
further advantage if your propor- 
tions happen to be a bit out of 
the ordinary. For instance, if you 
are large in the bust and small in 
the hips you can buy a large waist 
pattern and a small skirt pattern. 





DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


For this lesson I have chosen four typical examples 
of waists and {skirts that can be joined together in 
the popular semi-princess style. I want it distinctly 
understood that they are only examples—that there 
are dozens of other pretty waists and skirts that can 
be joined together in the same way. The important 
things to look out for are a certain compatibility of 
temperament between the waist and skirt and their 
openings. They must either open in the same place 
—the center back or front or at the same place at 
the side—or else the design of the skirt must permit 
of a slight shifting in the position of its opening to 
correspond exactly to the opening of the waist. 
I have purposely chosen one such 
instance—the shirt- waist suit, to 
illustrate this point. It is not al- 
ways possible to alter the position 
of a waist-closing, but the placket 
of a skirt is a much more mova- 
ble matter. 

The dresses are, as you see a 
simple shirt-waist suit, a lingerie 
dress, and two more pretentious 
dresses—one with the normal 
waistline and the other with the 
same high waistline that we went 
into at some length last month. 
In fact, almost every point in the 
actual construction of these dress- 
es has already been covered in the 
preceding lessons. [ am not go- 
ing to fatigue you by repeating 
explanations and instructions al- 
ready given. I think you will 
find it more helpful and satisfac- 
tory if I confine myself principally 
to the points that I have not 
touched on before, and simply 
give you abbreviated instructions 
on the making of these garments. 
If you have not been following 
the lessons or have grown hazy on 
the back chapters, you can easily 
find what information you need 
by referring to the earlier lessons. 
The shirt-waist, you remember, 
came in August, the new sheath- 
fitting skirt in November, the lin- 
gerie dress in July, the fitted 
bodice in December, and the high- 








The semi-princess lingerie dress 
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waistline skirt in February. I could not possibly re- 
peat the instructions for the eight garments that I 
have combined in these four dresses without turning 
Tue DELINEATOR into a dressmaking book and boring 
you frightfully into the bargain. 


The Shirt-Waist Suit 


And now for the first semi-princess dress—the shirt- 
waist suit. I have illustrated it on page 386 in white 
linen striped with narrow broken lines of carnation 
pink, and with collar, cuffs, pocket lap and tie of 
carnation-pink linen. 

You will have no trouble with the making of the 
shirt-waist at all. If you make 
it as illustrated with the attached 
collar you must cut away the neck 
edge at the small single perfo- 
rations in the left front. After’ 
cutting it out remember you must 
stretch the fronts a trifle between 
the notch and neck at the shoulder 
so that the waist will fit in closely 
and snugly to the curve of the 
figure at the shoulder. 

You will not find the coat clos- 
ing in the least dificult. You sim- 
ply turn under the fronts on a 
line with the large single perfo- 
rations and turn the edges under 
three-quarters of an inch. 

There are small double perfora- 
tions in each front that mark the 
creasing line for the tucks. The 
sewing comes an inch and a half 
back of the crease. Baste the 
under-arm and shoulder seams to- 
gether through the large perfora- 
tions. Try it on, taking in or 
letting out the seams if necessary. 

Slash the bottom of the waist 
at the center of the back to with- 
in a half-inch of the waistline, 
which is marked by the large per- 
forations, so that the waist will 
seteasily. There is no need to in- 
sert the gusset or to hem the lower 
edges of the under-arm seams. 

The turned-back cuff is made 
double and sewed to the sleeve 
after the sleeve laps have been 
sewed on and the sleeve seam 
joined. The attached collar, also 
made double, is sewed to the waist 
with its notches matching the 
notches in the neck of the waist. 

Now if you gather the waist 
across the back at the large single 
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perforations and sew a belt tape temporarily in place 
you can lay aside the shirt-waist for a while. 

The making of the five-gored skirt you will find 
even less troublesome than the construction of the 
shirt-waist. You simply have to be careful in basting 
the seams to keep to the prescribed three-eighths of 
an inch depth, and, if alteration is necessary, to divide 
it evenly between the five seams. 

I think I told you that it was sometimes possible 
to alter the opening of a skirt to meet the opening 
of the waist. This is one of the instances I referred 
to. You remember that the fronts of the shirt- 
waist were lapped an inch and 
a quarter, which made the cen- 
ter of the front five-eighths of 
an inch from the fold of the hem. 
The pattern instructions tell you 
that the front gores of the skirt 
lap two inches, bringing the cen- 
ter of the front one inch from the 
fold of the hem. In other words, 
the lap on the skirt is three-eighths 
of an inch wider than on the waist. 
To make the laps even you must 
turn the skirt under three-eighths 
of an inch more than the pattern 
instructs you. 

Mount the skirt on a belt of the 
dress material an inch and a half 
wide. You can then fin.sh the 
seams, hang the skirt and face 
the bottom. Put on the shirt- 
waist, pinning the fronts careful- 
ly and adjusting the fulness under 
the belt tape just as you woud 
like to wear it. Then put on the 
skirt over the shirt-waist and pin 
the two together through the 
belt. Do not pull the waist down 
too snugly, for it may shrink a 
trifle in washing. Take off the 
dress and baste the skirt and waist 
together carefully. Try it on once 
more to be sure that the adjust- 
ment of the fulness and the waist- 
line are entirely satisfactory. If 
they are, you can stitch the waist 
and skirt together at the top and 
bottom of the belt. The waist 
can be cut off below the belt, but 
not under it until it has been 
laundered. I would not cut the 
waist from under the belt until 
the dress has been washed once 
or twice, as it might shrink. 

And now for the lingerie semi- 
princess dress. I isshown on page 
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387 in a very fine lawn trimmed quite simply with 
valenciennes insertion and edging. Of course, you 
can vary the materials and trimmings as much as you 
please—that is the beauty of the lingerie frock. No 
two of them need be at all alike. 


The Lingerie Dress 


The waist of this dress is made after the same general 
method that we used in the July lingerie dress, only this 
has more tucks, and the blouse lining is dispensed with. 

The neck outline will not bother you, for it is plainly 
marked by large single perforations. You simply 
have to fol’ow them as a guide in 
cutting 1t out, which should not 
be done until the waist has been 
tucked, put together and fitted. 
Turn under the hem at the 
notches in the backand make your 
groups of tucks—six in the front 
and tour in the back—creasing 
through the Ine of small single 
perforations and sewing one- 
eighth of an inch back of the 
crease. The tucks in the front 
and back turn toward the armhole. 

The cuffs should be cut off at 
the crossline of large single per- 
forations for the three-quarter- 
length sleeve. Close the seams 
of the sleeves and gather them 
along the bottom. Sew the cuffs 
on with their notches matching 
those on the sleeves. 

Baste the waist together at the 
outlet seams at the shoulders and 
under arms and alter it if neces- 
sary before stitching. 

Take care that the notches 
match in sewing in your sleeves 
and distribute the fulness care- 
fully, pushing most of it to the top 
of the shoulder. Bind the arm- 
holes or finish them in a French 
seam. 

Finish the neck and sleeves 
with insertion and edging as illus- 
trated. The insertion is basted 
and stitched flat to the waist. 





DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


The edging is put on without any fulness, and is 
simply whipped to the insertion. After the insertion 
is stitched, the waist can be cut away underneath it. 

Gather the bottom of the waist at the front and 
back at the line of large single perforations and three- 
quarters of an inch above it. Baste the belt-stay to 
the inside of the waist at its waistline, and try it on. 
The up-to-date waist should have very little blouse at 
the front and none at all atthe back. The belt-stay is 
only used in joining the skirt and waist, so you need 
only baste it on without troubling to finish its raw edge. 

The skirt is practically a question of careful tucking. 
Join all the seams except the one 
at the center back and then make 
the tucks. Begin with the two at 
the bottom of the skirt—that is, 
at the bottom of the upper part. 
Turn up the lower edge an inch 
and three-eighths for the hem, 
which comes directly under the 
tucks. The tucks themselves are 
made by creasing through the 
crosslines of large single perfora- 
tions. For the lower tuck sew 
three-quarters of an inch from the 
crease, and for the upper one a 
half-inch from its crease. 

The skirt around the waist is 
tucked with forty-four eighth-of- 
an-inch tucks—twenty-two in 
each side of the skirt. 

You will notice that there are 
large single perforations near the 
waistline of the sidé and back 
gores. Counting from the center 
front, bring the seventh, tenth and 
sixteenth tucks over to these large 
perforations, forming small darts 
on the underside of the skirt. 

Close the center-back seam, 
leaving a placket opening eleven 
inches deep. Lay the inverted “\ 
plait by bringing the two tucks |, 
nearest the back seam over to the |) 
placket edges. If the skirt is a 
little large at the waistline or at 
the hips it can be altered by slight- 
ly increasing the size of the tucks. 
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The high waistline semi-princess dress 
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The change should be very slight, for there are forty- 
four tucks, and an equal amount must be taken in on 
each one of them. 

Finish the placket and sew a temporary belt to the 
top of the skirt, taking care that it is neither large nor 
small for you. 

If you make the dress in the round length, as illus- 
trated, you must cut the flounce off at the line of large 
single perforations. The two tucks in the bottom of 


the flounce are put in after the same method you 
used in tucking the lower edge of the upper part of 
the skirt. 


The lower tuck should be an inch and a 
quarter deep—the upper one an 
inch deep. The hem on the bot- 
tom otf the flounce is turned up 
and gives the effect of a third 
tuck. 

Gather the top of the flounce 
into four equal sections, letting 
the divisions come at the center 
front, back and side. Divide the 
bottom of the skirt in the same 
way, and join the flounce to it 
with the front and back division 
marks together, but the side marks 
of the flounce a little back of those 
on the skirt. This makes a better 
distribution of the gathers. Dis- 
tribute the fulness evenly and sew 
the flounce to the wrong side of 
the skirt along the sewing line of 
\ the hem. 

| Put your waist on, pinning it 
carefully down the back and fast- 
ening it firmly at the waistline. 
The skirt goes on over it, is pinned 
securely at the belt to the belt-stay 
of the waist. After it is taken 
off it can be basted and tried on 
once more. Join two strips of 
lace insertion together. Sew one 
edge of the lace insertion to the 
dress, just below the lower edge 
of the skirt belt. Sew it on very 
securely, stitching through lace, 
skirt and waist. Then before you 
sew down the other edge of the 
lace rip off the skirt belt and the 
belt-stay of the waist. This will 
give you a smaller waistline than 
if the two temporary belts were 
leftonthedress. Cut off the bot- 
tom of the waist below the belt, 
but not beneath it till after the 
first tubbing, since it may shrink 
and need alteration. 
(Continued on page 468) ° 
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(See page 393) 





Concerning Us All 


President Roosevelt Acts 
a= WHE best way to care for dependent 
Ji] children is in the family home,’’ 
said President Roosevelt in a letter 
made public just as this issue of 
the magazine goes to press. 





Those who have been following 
our Child-Rescue Campaign for the 
last year and a half will rejoice with us in the action of 
President Roosevelt in taking up the cause of the de- 
pendent child. 

Last October the Editor and Mr. James E. West— 
himself an orphan boy—who has been assisting in the 
conduct of our Child-Rescue Campaign, called at the 
White House by appointment and presented to the 
President the problem of caring for the dependent child. 
The President indicated his interest and willingness to 
help in so worthy a cause, and suggested that the 
matter be presented to him in a more formal way. 

The letter subsequently addressed to him is given in 
full on page 509 of this issue, together with the Presi- 
dent’s prompt response, a response which fully explains 
the difficulties and needs of the homeless child. 


tions were sent to representative men and women in all 


Invita- 


parts of the country for a conference to be opened at the 
White House, Monday, January twenty-fifth. The cor- 
respondence and questions suggested for discussion were 
numerous. Of the result the general public was latterly 
made aware by the daily papers. 

The result of this conference, while not decisive, is 
certain to be felt in a stimulative way throughout all of 
our American and, for that matter, throughout all the 
world’s humanitarian movements. It was one of those 
things brought about by a great need, the result of a great 
idea. No executive, either king or president, has ever 


called a conference of a similar character or made a 


move of so much significance in connection with so 
purely humanitarian a problem. 

We congratulate ourselves that we, as a great maga- 
zine with the power that publicity possesses, put the 
problem before the American people. That others, like 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, the Hon. Thomas M. Mulry and 
Charles W. Birtwell, as individuals, saw the problem 
first and pointed the way in which the homeless child 
should be cared for, we think the general public fully 
understands. THe Detineator has been only a serv- 
ant in this great cause. It roused the interest of another 
great servant, the President of the United States. To the 
President, whose words and deeds in this connection 
have immeasurably strengthened the cause of the home- 
less child, and to all those who have worked and are 
working in the interest of that child, the American people 
and, in a far less significant way, this magazine, owe a 
debt of gratitude. 


“How to Save America’s Babies” 


HIS is the new campaign cry of THe De ineator. 
We ask all mothers to take it up. This is THE 
DeingaTor’s new Health Idea—a conference of 

the nation’s mothers to save the nation’s babies. 

We ask mothers not only to come to school to learn 
the best that is being done to save babies and how to do 
it, but to come together with their health officers, doc- 
tors, nurses, school-teachers, superintendents of hospitals 
and charitable institutions, to consider the methods of 
preventing infant sickness and death in their own towns. 

We feel that the time is especially propitious to open 
a mothers’ conference to save babies when the Nation- 
al Congress of Mothers is discussing in New Orleans 
the problem of infant mortality. 

Great as will be the effect on public opinion of this 
convention, at best only a small percentage of America’s 
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mothers will attend this meeting—can ever leave home 
to attend big conventions, We can bring this conference 
into every home, and we can carry the message that is 
inspiring the mothers at New Orleans to every mother 
in the land. We can urge the public to save babies not 
only once a year, but every month all the year round. 

We will make this office a clearing-house tor questions 
and suggestions and a reference bureau for information by 
getting in touch with the institutions and experts who are 
working on the problem. 

This department is to be in charge of Miss Edith 
Howe, who is intimately connected with constructive 
social and educational work for mothers and babies in 
New York City. She has been connected with the 
work of the Caroline Rest Fund for the education of 
mothers in the care of their babies, the first fund of 
this kind ever established. This fund is in the care 
of the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 

Will all readers who are interested in teaching mothers 
and saving babies read in this issue Miss Howe’s story 
of how one local conference organized work for mothers 
and babies, and write us of the possibility of having a 
similar conference in your own town? 


The Sin of the Cities 
iso. a good many of us enjoy three meals a day 


and live in rather comfortable homes with all the 
light and air we need, and we don’t know much about 
the grim struggle for existence that a good many of the 
rest of us are waging. In one New York City hospital 
there are some four hundred children who are cripples. A 
few of them science will be able to patch up to approxi- 
mate the normal human anatomy. But most of them must 
go through life handicapped by suffering and disability. 
Why? The terse answer for the great majority of those 
four hundred is—tuberculosis. At the free clinics of all 
the other city hospitals you may see daily waiting lines of 
hundreds of sick, and if you listen for the word that 
falls oftenest from the lips of the doctors as they diagnose, 
you will hear, over and over again—tuberculosis. 

It is the sin of the cities. There is an interesting 
new theory that all diseases are, in the final analysis, the 
It is unde- 
hiably the result of wrong living conditions. There 
was held recently at Washington and New York an in- 


manifestation of sin. This one surely is. 


ternational tuberculosis exhibit to show the causes of 
this scourge and how we may be rid of it. Of course 
the cause of causes back of this sin of the cities is pov- 
erty. And if we could only be rid of that at one fell 
swoop, we should be rid of its effects, more hydra- 
headed than we usually dream. It, for instance, peo- 


ple only had the opportunity to earn wages enough to 
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pay for light living-rooms and beautiful surroundings, 
with air enough to breathe, we shouldn’t have to drive 
them to these conditions by legislation, and we shouldn’t 
have to build hospitals and endow outdoor camps to 
help the hurt that civilization itself has given. 

But for the present, at least, there seems little pros- 
pect of being able to deal with the cause. A great 
many people don’t even know that it exists—this Insu- 
perable condition, and they still think that, as in the good 
old days of a less complex industrial organization, nobody 
And there are a 
great many other people still piously professing that you 
can’t help it anyway, for it is written that the poor 
shall be always with us. 

But if society as a whole can hot yet see the primary 
So many people 
And the 
community as a whole is now pretty generally touched 
with compassion in the matter. It may well be! For 
this sin of the cities, which civilization is visiting on the 


need be poor who is willing to work. 


cause, it sees the effects quite clearly. 
have tuberculosis that it cries out for a cure. 


poor man, doesn’t stay there. It germinates in the slums 
where crowded humanity affords the most favorable cul- 
ture conditions for it. Then the infection passes on, 
for the germ once started in activity is no respecter of 
persons. From the sweatshop workers it may travel to 
the multimillionaire, and none of us is immune from 
the danger that stalks among us all. 

Hospitals and municipal tuberculosis camps and the 
like are a sort of life-insurance protection that the com- 
munity sets up against the foe. And as this is the best 
that we can do, it’s rather up to all of us to invest in 
some of this life insurance by contributing to the nearest 
agency for alleviating the disease that some day may 


knock at our own door. 


When? 


HE following, written by a woman and bearing as It 

does upon both motherhood and citizenship, should 

find a permanent place in the heart, the mind and the 
actions of every woman in the land: 


When Will We Women Be Citizens? 


When we wipe out conditions that kill babies. 

When we make it impossible for any mother to be 
ignorant of infant hygiene. 

When we make it impossible for factory, store or home 
work to unfit a woman to save her baby. 

When we get milk that is safe for babies. 

When we get clean air and use it. 

When we eat. 

When we can answer Why do babies die! and, Why 
are mothers ignorant ? 

The Vote alone can not give us these things, but doing 
these things will give us the Right to Vote. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT, 
THE WOMAN IN THE BACKGROUND 


The Feminine Ideal Her Husband, the President, Has Eulogized 


By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


1" R portrait has been done in oil 
| by Chartran. The frank mouth 
is smiling. But in the gray eyes 
beneath the black Gainsborough 
hat is an inscrutable expression of 
reserve. So future generations will 
see her. This is the picture pre- 
sented by the French Government 
to the American people. Once she 
‘‘A woman’s name should appear in print but 





said: 
twice—when she is married and when she is buried.”’ 


Then she stepped within 
the threshold and closed 
the door of her house. It 
happened to be the White 
House. Since then no pro- 
fessional interviewer has 
passed its portals to the 
presence of the ‘‘first lady 
of the land.’”’ 

Living side by side with 
the most-written-of man of 
his time, she has yet quiet- 
ly withdrawn within the 
shadow of his luminous 
personality. The libraries 
are crowded with volumes 
that repeat his name—you 
will search them long for 
the merest mention of hers; 
for as his biographers have 
come and gone, invariably 
they have been met with 
one condition. Even as 
they sharpened their pen- 
cils they have looked up 
from their note- books to 
hear a soft voice say firm- 
ly: ‘‘Gentlemen, only with 
this understanding are you 
given access to the data 
about the President—you 
must leave me out.’’ This 
is the reason the world has 
heard so little of the real 
Mrs. Roosevelt. And on the fourth of March, after 
seven years’ residence as mistress of the executive 
mansion, she will step out into history as one of the 
least known of the women who have reigned there. 
In her passing we write her down as the woman in the 
background. 

Even as such we have our fullest revelation of her 
personality glorified in a setting of rare womanly 
charm. ‘Edith Roosevelt’s life has been just sweet 
and simple and uneventful,’’ one who knows her said 
to me. That is one way of summing it up, but there 
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Mrs. Roosevelt and daughter Ethel, whose social 
career is now just beginning 
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is a wider perspective. 





The present Executive at 
Washington has deemed the domestic life of the na- 
tion of such importance that he has frequently turned 
to its consideration. He has viewed with grave 
alarm some tendencies of the times. In no uncertain 
terms, after the long lines of women hurrying to 
office and factory, he has sent the call.of the home 
until he has set the land ringing with its echoes. Old- 
fashioned functions he has preached us, lest we forget. 
And all his earnestness has not been abstract theory. 
There is the woman behind his words. The type he 
has held up for the highest 
and the humblest homes 
he has found at his own 
fireside. She isthe woman 
whom he adores. He 
would stamp the twenti- 
eth century with her im- 
age, if he could, bidding 
all women to be like her. 
So she becomes of absorb- 
ing interest as the ideal 
who has illumjned the 
preachment for all her sex. 

One of President Roose- 
velt’s tersest epigrams has 
been this: ‘The woman 
who shirks her natural 
duties we despise as we 
despise and condemn the 
soldier who flinches in 
battle.” Well, Edith 
Roosevelt is the woman 
who has not flinched. 
Preeminently she is the 
wife of her husband, the 
mother of his children. 
There are five of them. 
The nation has watched 
them growing up. There 
is Theodore, Jr., who cast 
his first vote last Novem- 
ber; Ethel, at seventeen, 
just coming out for her 
first social season; Kermit, 
nineteen, now at Harvard; Archibald, fourteen, at 
school at Groton, and eleven-year-old Quentin, who has 
been the White House infant prodigy. Besides, the 
President’s wife has filled the difficult réle of step- 
mother to his eldest daughter, Alice, whose wedding to 
Nicholas Longworth was the gay social event of the ad- 
ministration. It is reflected through Mrs. Roosevelt's 
relationships as wife and mother that we get fleeting 
glimpses of the warm, loving heart ofher. If outwardly 
toward the world she has maintained a cold formality, 
it is because it really interests her so little. One may 
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readily believe that she could have contentedly cook- 


ed acottuge dinner. And it has beerhers, instead, to 
preside at splendid functions in a state drawing-room. 


Placed: by circumstances at the very pinnacle - of -- 


national attention, she has simply withdrawn as far as 
possible from the public gaze. 

To do this she determined, when she and her chil-_ 
dren first came to the White House, that it should be a 
home instead of a public building. She has made it 
so.’ Now the executive mansion is almost as much 
a private house as if it were located on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
instead of Pennsylvania Avenue,, Washington. 
The executive offices have been removed and it 
has been remod- 
eled and beauti- 
fiedatanexpense ||| 
of Some five hun- |) 
dred’ thousand |}, 
dollars. ‘The |} 
rooms where for- |. 
merly historic 
documents of \ 
state were signed | 
and matters of 
state decided 
havesince echoed 
with the sound of 
romping feet and 
the sound of chil- 
dren's laughter. 
With the excep- 
tion of the East 
Room, the entire 
firstand second 
floors are reserv- 
ed for private 
use. The general 
public arriving 
from MainetoCal- 
ifornia no longer 
trails through 
as through a 
museum. 

There has fol- 
lowed a new 
social régime. 
Where all the 
world and his 
wife once were 
made welcome, 
they may now no 
more enter than 
at any other 
residence. Be-— 
tween herselfand 
the public Mrs. 
Roosevelt has seta social secretary. There are fewer 
functions than there used to be, and these more formal. 
For the state receptions, now, cards must be presented 
by the guests to whom they were issued. Not evena 
senator's influence invariably prevails to secure an 
extra invitation for a visiting constituent. At the 
White House is reserved the right to refuse, just as Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt or Mrs. John Jacob Astor might 
decline to enlarge a list already satisfactory to her. 
If social affairs have thus become less democratic, they 
have also become more dignified, and the crush and the 
scramble have been eliminated along with the crowds of 
other days. The only occasion now remaining when 
the general American public is admitted socially to 








Mrs. S oduiivelrs sbeiecth (St. John’ 
Episcopal) in Washington 
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“Pine Knot,” the retreat in the Virginia 
Mountains, where the family find 

rest and quiet 
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the White House :is the New Year’s day reception. 
On January 1, 1909, when President Roosevelt shook 
hands ‘with ‘a line of 8,538 people, Mrs. Roosevelt 
stood. at ‘his side-holding a bouquet of orchids, so she 
wouldn't have to... Can any woman blame her? 
There is now and then a minister’s wife who refuses 
to consider herself hired on her husband’s salary, and 
she declines to play the church organ and to assist in 
serving the church suppers. Mrs. Roosevelt’s feeling 
in the matter possibly has been somewhat the same. 
Her husband has 
been working for 
the American 
people ata salary 
of fifty thousand 
dollars and some 
perquisites per 
year. She—well, 
she hasn’t been, 
so she has not felt 
called upon to 
dispense open- 
house hospitali- 
ty. Some social 
malcontents 
have criticized 
herforit. Others 
have contended 
that the lady had » 
a perfect right 
to live her own 
life,evenina 
house which the 
nation provided. 
The home 
which she has es- 
tablished there 
has been a model 
toward which the 
whole world has 
thrilled. Not the 
severest detrac- 
tors of the Roosc- 
velt administra- 
tion but have 
softened before 
its tender influ- 
ence, something as they might in standing before 
a picture of the Madonna. Back of all the aris- 
tocratic form and ceremony of a rigid social ré- 
gime has been a family life delightfully natural 
and simple. Not infrequently its warm color has 
shone through all the barriers. Ari international 
delegation coming up the White House steps 
has met Archie dashing down, munching a piece of 
gingerbread hastily confiscated from the family 
larder. An editor from New York, closeted in 
conference with the President, looks up at a tap on 
the executive window-pane to see a piquant, girlish 
face at which Mr. Roosevelt nods and waves his hand 
as his daughter Ethel trips on her way to the tennis 
court. A tourist wandering through the Treasury De- 
partment across the way, gazes from a vantage-point 
above the White House grounds at the President and 
his wife, he with an arm about her waist as they 
stroll through the paths of the old Colonial garden. 
And now he has stooped and picked a rose and she 
smiles as he fastens it in her hair. It was soon after 
the Roosevelt occupancy of the mansion, at one of the 
first receptions, that the stately company in the red 
corridor glanced up to see a row of white-robed little 





The Roosevelt 
Home at Famous 
Sagamore Hill, 
Oyster Bay 





Nis Roonaan and the Presi- 
dent leaving St. John’s Church 
by a side entrance 


been the} mistress of the Blue 
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figures sitting on the staircase. 
They were watching proceed- 
ings below with an absorbing 
interest that had not paled be- 
fore the approach ofa military 
aid resplendent in gold lace and 
uniform. But when the lady 
from the President's side hur- 
riedly came forward, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh, yes, my dears, mother 
says you must,”’ there was a 
scampering of bare feet, and the 
white line disappeared above. 
Phere have been nights when 
the White House has been 
ablaze like this with brilliant 
social functions. There have 
been other occasions when one 
light has burned steadily all 
night from an upper chamber. 
And the same woman who has 


Room has been on duty there, 
watching over a sick child. No 
trained nurse supplants her as 
long as her strength holds out. 
When Kermit had scarlet fe- 
ver, for seven nights she sat 
without sleep by his bedside until the doctors led 
her away. When Archie had diphtheria at Groton, 
she hurried to the school to nurse him. ; 

What is it that Theodore Roosevelt has said? That 
‘the successful mother who does her part in rearing 
the boys and girls is of greater use to the community 
than the most successful man in it’; that ‘‘hers is the 
work that is never ended’’; that ‘‘for years a woman 
with little children never even knows when she may 
sleep the whole night through.” I rather think he 
knows. (?) And if the present mistress of the White 
House has given herself less to the public than have 
her predecessors, she has given herself largely. to her 


home There have been plenty of servants there, to be | 
For the ‘‘care and | 


sure, all that money might hire. 
maintenance of the White House”’ there is a national 
bill of thirty-five thousand dollars annually. I be- 
lieve there are some thirty household employees, 
among them Annie, the Irish cook who has served 
the family for eighteen years, and Nance, the aged 
nurse who has held on her knees every one of “‘my 
Miss Edith’s’”’ children, as she did their mother before 
them. There are two lady’s maids and a French 
governess from whom the Roosevelt children have 
learned the pure 
Parisian accent 
with which they 
speak. Yet it is 
said that there is 
not a detail of the 
household man- 
agement with 
which the lady of 
the house is not 
familiar. 

She is never 
idle. At that 
Tuesday morning 
meeting, which 
she instituted for 
the wives of the 
Cabinet mem- 

_bers, her hands 
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Mounting her bay mare, Yagenka, for 
her daily ride with the President 
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A family group at Sagamore Hill 


are always busy. As the social calendar is planned 
under her direction, a piece of needlework is taking 
shape. Ethel has a Renaissance lace collar and the 
four Roosevelt boys. knitted sweaters made at these 
Cabinet meetings. Many Saturdays she has been with 
her boys at the Smithsonian Institution. Theodore, 
interested in 
natural history, 
used to bring her 
all his butterflics 
and beetles. Ker- 
mit, collecting 
the autographs 
of celebrities, has 
enlisted herassist- 
ance. Quentin, 
confined to his 
room with ton- 
sillitis, puts his 
arm about her 
neck and tells of 
his devotion to 
his dear calico 
pony, Algonquin, 
until she yields 
to his entreaties and permits it to come up on the 
White House elevator for a brief visit. Yet it must 
not be supposed that indulgent mother-love allows 
her to waver from the line of her children’s welfare. 
This same Quentin, when he is able to treat his small 
friends to sweetmeats, offers the bag deprecatingly 
with the apology for its hygienic rock-candy contents: 
‘‘Have some. It’s the kind they make me buy. But 
wait till I can pay for my own candy!” 

During the last few years the growing companion- 
ship between Mrs. Roosevelt and her young daughter 
Ethel has been one of the beautiful phases of family 
life that observers have noticed. While the girl was 
attending the Cavnedral school in a suburb of Wash- 
ington Mrs. Roosevelt almost daily drove over with 
her in the pony-cart. Many a Saturday morning 
Ethel has spent at her mother's side learning embroid- 
ery. The past year she has been initiated into the 





Mrs. Roosevelt and the President 
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mysteries of housekeeping, having been given charge 
of the White House linen. With the encouragement 
of a mother’s example showing her that the work of a 
woman means living for others as well as for herself, 
Ethel Roosevelt, while dancing her way into society 
this season, is also teaching a Sunday-school class. It 
is at St. Mary’s Chapel for colored children. There are 
ten boys averaging eleven years of age. Miss Roose- 
velt teaches them on Sunday the Bible. On Satur- 
day, through the fall, she also taught them football, 
taking the ten out on a vacant lot, herself umpiring 
the game, and afterward serving a picnic lunch from a 
White House hamper. 

If Mrs. Roosevelt has given herself to her children, 
her companionship with their 
father has been first. There 
is never a day that Theodore 
Roosevelt, famed for the mul- 
tiplicity of his activities, has 
not turned from the problems 
of government to spend an hour 
or more with her whose sweet 
presence has been the inspira- 
tion to successful achievement. 
None of the women of history 
was ever more. necessary to 
any of the men whose names 
are written high on the scroll 
of the immortals. At his call 
of ‘‘Come, Edith,’’ she has al- 
ways been ready. She has 
played the piano for him, she 
has read to him, she has 
tram ped miles by his side 
through the country when he 
wanted the out-of-doors. Al- 
most daily her bay mare, Ya- 
genka, has been saddled for her 
ride with the President through 
Rock Creek Park. 











Those who have seen them 
out on these afternoon jaunts 
know that the President's wife 
can ride like mad. Or now and 
again you may meet the two cantering slowly side by 
side along the wilder, lonelier roads that lovers frequent, 
and the color is flushing her cheeks like a girl’s. He 
is bending toward her with the old air'of admiration 
that many years of possession have not stifled. You 
hear their voices in conversation and then her laugh- 
ter that rings out heart deep. Ah, here is a happy 
woman! Perhaps you see her eyes suddenly lifted 
to his. Those who have caught the glance of com- 
plete love and trust exchanged between these two 
know that this is a union which shall not be put 
asunder. And you no longer wonder that the Roose- 
velts do not believe in divorce. She even asked the 
Cabinet ladies not to invite to their homes a certain 
congressman’s wife with a checkered marital record. 

Since the day that he first led her to the altar, 
Edith Roosevelt’s husband has held her enshrined in his 
heart as the one woman. Even a long time before 
that, and before he had the revelation of all it meant to 
him, hers was an influence on which his life leaned. 
The beginning of all things was when Edith Carow 
was a little girl in New York. She was born at her 
Grandfather Tyler’s in Norwich, Connecticut, August 
6, 1861. The home of her father, Charles Carow, wason 
Union Square, and there in a brownstone mansion 
Edith and her sister Emily spent their earlier years. 
They were sent for dancing and deportment to a dan- 


St. Geotnate Church, London, where Edith 
Carow became Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 


cing-academy that to-day points with pride to seven- 
ty years’ patronage of New York's exclusive social set. 
The building now occupied by a celebrated restaurant 


_ In Twenty-sixth Street was erected for its occupancy. 
‘Here at. her first party, when she was nine years of 


age, Edith Carow danced with a little boy who wore 
glasses and had white, even teeth. She saved the pro- 
gram on which his name was written oftener than was 
any other boy’s. After that he sent her valentines. 
And those who know the President’s wife intimately 
declare she has them all to-day. 
The Roosevelts lived in East Twentieth Street. 
Later they moved farther up-town to the Murray Hill 
district at about the same time that the Carows moved 
to 200 West Forty-fourth 
Street, and later to 114 East 
Thirty-sixth Street. Corinne 
and Anna Roosevelt were Edith 
Carow's best friends. The girls 
of both families attended to- 
gether Miss Comstock'’s celebra- 
ted school at 34 West Fortieth 
Street. Here French was the 
only language permitted in the 
schoolroom, and the pupils 
might lapse into English only at 
recess time, when they played 
in Bryant Park across the way. 

Corinne Roosevelt is now Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, and Anna 
Roosevelt is Mrs. William Shef- 
field Cowles. Others of Miss 
Comstock’s pupils were Juliet 
P. Morgan, now Mrs. William 
Pierson Hamilton; Emma 
Rockefeller, now Mrs. D. Hun- 
ter McAlpin; Mary Hyde, now 
Mrs. Sidney D. Ripley; Alice 
Dunning, now the wife of Dr. 
M. Allen Starr; Louise Shepard, 
now Mrs. William Jay Schief- 
felin; and Alice Post, now the 
wife of Professor William B. 
Scott, of Princeton. 

Edith Carow had a quiet girlhood. Miss Comstock 
did not believe in jewelry for schoolgirls. On her desk 
she always kept a bow! into which a pupil appearing 
with a bangle or locket was invited to drop the bauble. 
Her girls were permitted to attend the Symphony con- 
certs and Shakespearian plays. Once they were all 
a-flutter with excitement when the censorship was ex- 
tended to permit of their seeing ‘‘Hazel Kirke.’”’ There 
was much less social gaiety for young people then than 
now. And Edith Carow enjoyed less of it than most 
of the other girls of her acquaintance. She never even 
took part in the school tableaux. She was always shy 
and retiring; so that a schoolmate once said, “‘Girls, I 
believe one might live in the same house with Edith for 
fifty years and never really know her then. ‘‘ Edith and 
Emily Carow had no formal social début. Edith would 
not have cared for one, anyhow, for she preferred 
to curl up in the library with a book rather than to 
go toa party. The Carows were a New York family 
of established position, but they were not extremely 
wealthy. And before the girls completed their school 
course their father met with financial reverses. Not 
long afterward his death occurred, and the family were 
in mourning, so that there was little opportunity for 
a social career for the girl who was later to hold the 
highest social position in America. 

(Continued on page 478) 














CHRISTOPHER II. 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Illustrations by Denman Fink 


S’POSE he will pull pretty hard ?”’ 
_The little voice was quite steady 
and cheerful, merely upward-in- 
flected. Christopher Il. waited 
for his answer. 

“Pretty hard,’’ nodded Uncle 
Chris. His own voice, emulating 
the boy’s, made rather poor busi- 
ness of either steadiness or cheer- 

fulness. He did not look directly at Christopher IT. 
Uncle Chris was Christopher I. He was father and 
mother, sister and brother to the minute person in the 
wheel-chair. Considering the fourfold capacity a 
small show of emotion was certainly excusable. 

‘**Pretty hard,’ I s'pose, means awful hard, don’t 
it?’’ the minute person said astutely. The situation 
was too tense to admit of corrections in grammar. 
“And awful hard,’ added Christopher, ‘‘pulls you 
apart.”” This time no rising inflection. No answer 
was needed. In the large, luxurious room of Christo- 
pher the Second silence fell, and across the bridge of it 
traveled his thoughts to Uncle Chris, and the thoughts 
of Uncle Chris to him. They did not need to talk, 
Mademoiselle Francine came in with her books, but 
with ready intuition drew back when scarcely over 
the threshold. 

‘‘Pardonnez,”’ she murmured. The fact of the 
word being spoken in French evidenced its being ad- 
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dressed to the lesser Christopher. Mademoiselle, ex- 
cept in moments of rare intimacy with the child, spoke 
always in French. She was there for that purpose. 
In one of the rare moments the child had called her 
Francine instead of mademoiselle and the familiar little 
name remained with him. 

‘IT did not know—”’ hesitated gentle mademoiselle, 
now addressing Christopher I. He made a quick 
motion of welcome. The child took it up: 

“Oh, come ’long in, Francine, as well as not!’’ hold- 
ing out lean little hands. ‘‘Uncle Chris was just ask- 
ing me if I didn’t want to be pulled apart. I’m try- 
ing to decide—and be put together again, of course,” 
he added. Christopher nearly always added things 
explanatorily. 

The man and the woman exchanged glances. In 
mademoiselle’s delicate face was the clash of horror 
and pity. Instinctively she moved toward the wheel- 
chair, but caught herself up. She had in the rare 
moments learned things. If this slip of a child need- 
ing taking apart and putting together again were only 
a girl-slip! But the masculinity of Christopher II. 
was, disproportionately to his tiny body, large. He 
gloried in it. When his steady little courage almost 
flagged, he told himself and ‘sometimes Uncle Chris 
that, anyhow, he was glad he wasn’t a girl. S’pose 
he had heen—gracious! It did not occur to him, and 
Uncle Chris did not mention it, that if he had been a 
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gitl the little fountain of his tears need not have been 
kept so fiercely sealed. A girl-slip might have cried 
decently and comfortingly. 

“T’ll’xplain about it,’’ Christopher appended to his 
last remark, the silence having become troublesome. 
“You see, I’m made wrong now.”’ He was looking in 
his direct little way straight at mademoiselle. Mad- 
emoiselle nodded gravely; it was useless to prevaricate. 
She did not dare to look at Christopher I. 

“Well, Uncle Chris says he’ll get a man ta come 
and make me over—if I want himto. From Europe, 
you know—a man that knows how. Gracious! yes, 
he’s put lots of folks together as good as new! He 
pulls ’em apart and then snaps ’em together again 
right. I made Uncle Chris ’xplain it all out.” 

The eyes of Uncle Chris pleaded mutely for under- 
standing. Mademoiselle knew the boy so wel! and 
his stubborn little insistence upon having things ex- 
plained oh, mademoiselle must know! 

‘‘Yes,’’ mademoiselle said gently. ‘‘Go on, Christo- 
pher.” 

‘Why, that’s all except that I’m trying to de- 
cide. You see, it isn’t being pulled and snapped back. 
A boy could stand that, of course,’’ with unconscious 
emphasis on the ‘boy.’ “‘Gracious, no! that isn’t it. It’s 
only—it’s only that perhaps it would all be wasted.” 

‘‘Wasted ?”’ breathed the shrinking woman, because 
she must say something. Now, indeed, her glance 
sought Christopher Allen I. with scoring, reproach- 
ing. Not thts—he. need-not have told the poor child 
this! 

“T explained to him that it might not do any good,” 
Uncle Chris answered the glance steadily; “just might 
not, because he is so big.”’ 

“Yes, I’m pretty big,’’ agreed the boy with pride. 
“Uncle Chris says you really ought to be little when 
you're fixed over. Only the man hadn’t learned how 
till I was some big, and then I was sick a long time. 
I’m glad Uncle Chris 'xplained that part to me—I 
made him, you know. Now I shouldn't get my hopes 
up so high—if I decided to have the man do it. It 
must be bad to get ’em clear up and then have it all 
wasted.” 

But looking at his earnest little face and solving its 
soft radiance with their common key of love, they sigh- 
ed, for they knew his hopes were already up very 
high. They interpreted the look he gave to his use- 
less, lean little legs; he was thinking how great it 
would be to have them walk. The woman's eyes and 
the man’s heart were full of tears. 

“TI think,” said Christopher slowly, “I think, Uncle 
Chris, you’d better go now if you’d just as leave. I'll 
let you know when I decide. It—it takes time. It’s 
so—important. You have to think a great deal about 
important things. Of course if I wasn’t so big e 

He was so small. The man who had fathered, moth- 
ered, brothered, sistered him all of his nine years could 
not bear to look then at him. Christopher I. went 
out obediently. There was room in the crowded as- 
semblage of his thoughts for one of jealousy. Mad- 
emoiselle was going to stay—Christopher was holding 
her back. And mademoiselle had known him and loved 
him only a little year! He did not belong to mad- 
emoiselle! 
| ‘“‘Francine is going to,stay,’’ explained the boy; ‘‘I 
want Francine.”’ It was going to be one of the rare 
moments. 

The man who had been sent away betook himself to 
the veranda. Two opposing streams of thought met 
in his mind with the effect of a whirlpool. This crisis 
that seemed imminent to his boy, and a crisis of his 
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own that, he reflected bitterly, appeared only to con- 
cern himself—the two occupied him as he paced and 
smoked. The boy’s—poor little Christopher’s—crisis 
was very close at hand. The famous foreign doctor 
was already in this country; already here in New York. 
It needed but a summons, a few moments of quick, 
sharp work, and Christopher’s crisis would be past; 
for to the uncle’s mind there was little doubt that the 
child would decide affirmatively. Would he could be 
as sure that the operation would be successful! 

The other crisis—his own—was less certain. It 
must wait, at any rate, the outcome of the child’s. 
But he had waited months already—his lips gripped 
the cigar savagely as if biting at fate. The Christo- 
phers, I. and II., were impatient of waiting for things, 
“I want it now,” the little Christopher said often— 
“‘“Now,” the big Christopher. 

Mademoiselle came stepping lightly out. Without 
preface she delivered her short message. ‘‘He has de- 
cided to be ‘made over,’’’ she said smiling, with tender 
lips. She seemed fresh from some moving little cere- 
mony. The man, watching her, thought she was 
very sweet. ‘But he wants it now,’’ added mad- 
emoiselle. 

“Of course now!”’ smiled the uncle tenderly. “It 
shall be as soon as I can arrange it. But I would like 
your advice—shall it be here or at the hospital? I 


’ have not been able to decide.” 


*‘Here,”’ she decided gravely. 

He nodded. Turning at the end of his beat he came 
rapidly back toward her. “I’m arraid,’’ he began 
with a certain anxiety, as if it mattered a good deal to 
him, ‘‘that you thought it very strange I should leave 
so grave a decision to such a little chap.”’ 

‘‘No, I understand—Christopher’s mind is big. It 
is different.” 

“Yet it was a little strange,’’ he admitted, aware 
that if she had agreed with him she should have de- 
fended himself against her, being human. ‘‘What if 
he had decided ‘no.’’ Should I have been justified? 
And the little chap only nine?”’ 

‘*He has decided ‘yes.’ ”’ 

“I know. I knew he would! But the other thing 
—mademoiselle, I had to let him know the chances 
that—that ; 

“It might be ‘wasted,’”’ she finished for him softly. 
“TI think I understand that, too, now. But I thought 
at first you were———”” Now it was her turn. 

“Brutal,” supplied the man. ‘‘Great Scott! per- 
hapsI was. But how could I let him hope too much? 
How could I promise him anything? I have talked 
with the doctor—there may be some complications. 
And it would be more certain of success if Christopher 
were younger.” 

‘‘Nine seems so young,’’ she mused. “He looked 
so little just now in his chair—I towered so! And 
when he said—what do you think he said?—‘I must 
decide for the best, Francine, it’s quite important to 





me. She turned her face away to hide the rain of 
her tears. ‘“‘And I did not take him in my arms,” she 
added. ‘‘You must give me credit for that.” 


The arrangements were hurriedly made. There 
was need of hurry in order to take advantage of the 
great surgeon’s presence in the city. And there was 
also the imperative ring in their ears of Christopher 
II.’s ‘‘now.”’ The fateful time being the afternoon of 
the following day, there arose a need to shorten the 
terrible morning of waiting. 

“He can’t sit there and wait to be taken apart,” 
groaned Uncle Chris. ‘Great Scott! you should hear 
him trying to whistle there in his little chair that he 





“I'd like to $0 to Paris. 


may never leave! Perhaps it doesn't break anybody’s 
heart!”’ 

It broke mademoiselle’s too. Her small, round face 
looked haggard and drawn. But she went about 
briskly and made a fine show of smiling; it was mad- 
_ emoiselle's way of whistling. 

“T’ll wheel him out in the park,” she said. ‘‘Why 
hadn’t we thought before! Being wheeled around is 
better than sitting waiting. And Christopher loves 
Central Park. You—” looking pityingly up at the 
tall figure that paced the floor monotonously, ‘“‘you— 
smoke! I'll do my best for Christopher.”’ 

His eyes followed her light-footed retreat. Min- 
gled with the dread in them was something uncon- 
querable, most tender—biding its time. For one 
short moment he could not desert the boy now, not 
even to snatch her little hands in his and say, “I want 
you now.”” But wait—wait! 
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Is there a Paris path?” 


In the big, sunny park they wandered about in a 
rapid way, as though there were need to hurry. Neither 
child nor woman knew that they hurried. Mademoi- 
selle was full of devices. This path they were turning 
into now Jed to the North Pole—did he want to go to 
the North Pole? 

“It takes so long. 
noon,” he laughed finely. 
in her arms! 

“Well, this one. This path leads to—to—where 
shall this path lead, dear?” The ‘‘dear’’ slipped out; 
she was glad. 

Christopher was doing his best. 
gravely. 

“I'd like to go to Paris. Is there a Paris path?” 

Dear, yes, there would have been a Stony Desert 


I've got to get home ‘fore after- 
And she did not take him 


He considered 


_ path—a path to Tibet,—to Timbuctoo. 


(Continued on page 478) 
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OUR RIGHT TO THE LIVES OF BABIES 


The Duty that 20th Century Knowledge Imposes upon Every Mother 
By EDITH HOWE 


Illustrations from Photographs* 


“7S IT not a mercy that they do 
See | die?’’ asked a business-wom- 
ss an and mother in discussing 
72 THe DELINEATOR’S plan to save 
| babies. ‘Have we any right to 
make poor little weak ones live 
in misery? I believe in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It is nature’s 
way of making a strong race.” 

Survival of the fittcst—that thought is paralyzing 
the effort to save babies. Hitherto we have been 
content to express sympathy for maternal tenderness 
and frantic grief, by providing babies’ hospitals, nurses 
to visit sick babies, and then—white roses to drape 
the door. We have never made any organized at- 
tempt to prevent babies from dying. Why? Be- 
cause we have not been sure the babies that die ought 
to live! IS IT A RIGHT? 

If most babies are well at birth; if ‘‘nature’s way”’ 
is killing the strong with the weak; if the conditions 
that kill babies are injuring 
those who survive; if the cmpe.c @.im maw -° w 
fact that sixteen per cent. ; 
of our babies die in their 
first year has to do ‘with 
the fact that from fifty per 
cent. to ninety per cent. of 
our school-children have 
physical defects; if the dis- 
eases of which babies die are 
preventable; if they are dis- 
eases of bad environment. 
faulty hygiene, diseases of 
maternal ignorance, of offi- ® 
cial inertness; if teaching @ 
away the conditions that & 
kill the, baby prevents the 
physical defects that handi- 
cap the school-child, clog 
industry and swell the army 
of the unemployed — then 
is it not worth our while to 
save babies? Have we not 
the right to the lives of . | 
babies? Are we not bound — 
to save them? site 

Concerted and costly ef- 
fort to save even the most 
miserable baby is civic economy, because it must re- 
sult in a svstem that fosters the life and health of 
normal babies. When applied to infant mortality, the 
‘survival of the fittest’ doctrine is a criminal fallacy. 

I can show you, within a few blocks from my wri- 
ting-table, babies as beautiful as those of Saint-Gau- 
dens, as strong as those of Michelangelo. I can take 
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Teaching the mother in the home 


vou to homes in any part of our city where you may 
see as devoted care of mother for child as any sculptor 
ever lavished upon his work, yes, as devoted as the 
Virgin Mary’s for her Son. Next Summer I can take 
you to those same homes and show you wasted faces 
that skifl will not restore, empty arms that love will 
not avail to fill. 

How long shall countless baby lives brighten only 
for a moment our path along the strand of time and 
then disappear and be as if they had not been? 

Next Summer you will find unventilated rooms, 
foul atmosphere, garbage standing in the heat to 
pollute the air with vileness; ash-cans discharging 
with every breeze dust-germs to fill the lungs and 
blood of children; milk left in the sun to propagate 
diarrhea and death; unwashed milk bottles; dummy 
nipples and soothing-sirup and drugged teas, to calm 
with false lullabies the cry of undernourished little 
ones. You will find overclothed infants wilting 
like hothouse flowers; children scourged with bone 
tuberculosis and consump- 
tion because they never 
breathed fresh air; mothers 
buying meat and milk that 
have been exposed to con- 
tamination, and giving 
them as delicacies to ailing 
children. You will find 
‘ babies become blind at 

* birth because of midwives’ 

- ignorance. You will find 
desperate mothers accept- 
ing the quack’s promise to 
cure their children and pay- 
ing for patent medicines 
that buy death instead of 
healing. 

We shall find this flood of 
evil ever rising to destroy 
the babies of our land. 
One, and only one, great 
power can stem the tide— 
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~” mothers’ love, informed, 
organized, militant. 
OE a ear oe The infant death-rate 





stares us women in the face. 
On us must depend the suc- 
cess of any attempt to lower 
that rate. Any step toward the emancipation of 
woman that does not register itself in a lower infant 
mortality is a step backward. Every change in the 
home life or the working life of women must ulti- 
mately stand the test of the infant death-rate. Not 
more babies, but babies that live, must be our watch- 
word. The infant death-rate is the crux of the whole 


* Illustrations used through the courtesy of The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
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OUR RIGHT TO THE LIVES OF BABIES 


movement for the economic independence and broader 
usefulness of women. Every woman, be she mother, 
confirmed spinster or schoolgirl just granted her work 
certificate, has her share of responsibility in determin- 
ing the standard of health for women, who must al- 
ways be the custodians of infant life. The question 
for us is no longer, Shall women work? but, How 
can we tmprove the conditions underwhich women work 
so that their health shall not suffer? How can we 
so limit their hours of work that they shall have 
strength and time to care for their babies? It is no 
longer, Shall women go to college? but, How can we 
teach women to take care of themselves 
and thetr babies? 

This age has been called the Age 
of the Child. It will not deserve 
that title until we have made it the 
Age of the AMlother. Infant death- 
rates are now high because the moth- 
er is now overburdened—overbur- 
dened by ignorance of the right way 
to order her household; by ignorance 
of infant management; by ignorance 
of how to take care of herself, how to 
dress, how to eat; overburdened by 4 
dirty streets, dirty mulk, unsani- 
tary tenements and office buildings, 
smoke, tardy garbage removal, dark 
rooms, dark halls. Teaching the 
mother how to be well and hearty 
and how to keep so is the one way 
of insuring a strong physique and 
vigorous care for the baby. Atten- 
tion directed solely to the health of 
the baby may keep one member of 
the family well. Attention directed to the health and 
instruction of the mother fosters the well-being of the 
whole family. 


How New York Directs the Power of Mother Love 


If you had frequented New York City’s tenement 
districts last Summer you would have heard, ‘‘There 
goes the city’s lady!"’ and a breathless, ‘‘Can’t I have 
one? My mama's got a new baby.’ The lady ad- 
dressed held up a large picture-card printed in red and 
blue letters, ‘‘How to Keep Your Baby Well,” say- 
ing, ‘I'll take it to your mama myself. I want to see 
her baby.” The children gave their house address 
and scampered home to receive the picture. The 
‘‘city’s lady” is a teacher-nurse sent by the Health 
Department and the private charities of New York 


Teacher-nurses writing up their daily reports 








The “city’s lady” 
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City to help every mother adapt her home to the needs 
of the new life—to preach the gospel of Clean Air, 
Clean Milk, Clean Babies. 

A health department’s true function is to make 
itself unnecessary as soon as possible. Thousands 
succumb to tuberculosis; the city provides a sanitari- 
um, but immediately sets about to diminish the sup- 
ply of patients by sending doctors and nurses to teach 
the well to keep their windows open and their home 
sanitary. School-children suffer with adenoids and 
decayed teeth; the city’s dispensaries treat these 
defects, but.school doctors and school nurses teach the 
mothers how to prevent them. Babies 
fall sick in the Summer; the Health 
Department sends physicians to cure 
them, but it also tries to make doctor- 
ing unnecessary by sending nurses 
into the homes of every new-born 
baby to teach the mother how to 
keep her child from falling sick. It 
shows her how to bathe, dress, feed 
and air her baby properly. She its 
not allowed to give her child pies, 
sausages or beer, but must feed it 
according to a doctor’s prescription; 
must sterilize its nursing-bottle. No, 
the little thing is not even allowed 
the comfort of arubber nipple to 
suck between meals, for the city has 
found out that the money it spends 
in protecting the milk supply, all the 
way from cow to tenement, is wast- 
ed if the mother allows contamina- 
tion at home, between door and baby. 
Just picking up the nipple from the 
floor and not taking time to wash it lest baby’s milk 
should get cold may mean as much diarrhea as if not a 
cent of money had ever been expended in sending 
inspectors over the State to teach farmers how to 
keep milk clean. 

Cities have a right to see to it that infant life is pre- 
served. But no city, however ample and autocratic 
the powers granted to its board of health, can enforce 
its right to the lives of infants without the hearty aid 
of all its women, mothers and non-mothers alike. 


What Women Can Do 


How shall women give that aid? First of all, they 
must know the facts. They must make it their partic- 
ular business to learn why the infant death-rate falls 
so slowly, and why so large a percentage of school-chil- 


A mothers’ class at an infants’ milk-depot 
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Learning to love fresh air at Caroline Rest Convales- 
cent Home and School for Mothers 


dren are backward because physically handicapped. 
At the call of the Commissioner of Health early last 
Summer, representatives of over fifty educational and 
charitable agencies, including the de- 
partments of health and education, 
hospitals, dispensaries, philanthropic 
institutions, milk and ice depots, and 
the press, met and organized a con- 
ference on Summer Care of Babies. 
Experts interested in the care of 
mothers and babies were drawn to- 
gether and brought face to face with 
the fact that a large number of ba- 
bies would surely die during the 
Summer unless prompt, vigorous 
and organized effort prevented it. 
All members of the conference— 
doctors, social workers and mothers 
—were set discussing what mothers 
ought to know in order to save their 
babies, and the conclusions thus 
reached were summed up ona beau- 
tifully colored card, five hundred 
thousand of which were distributed 
to mothers. To call a conference is 
not enough; to send a card is not 
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enough; to control the conditions that kill babies 


every day in the year is the only way to save babies. 
A Splendid Beginning 


Over a hundred nurses, trained in hospital and 
social work, were sent out to visit the mother of every 
new-born baby and give her private lessons on ‘‘How 
to Keep Her Baby Well.” The city was districted, 
and in the districts not otherwise covered the Health 
Department supplied nurses. Doctors were sent to 
sick babies, and twelve medical inspectors were em- 
ployed by the Health Department to go ata moment's 
notice to every case reported. Summer schools for 
mothers were held on the recreation piers, in the 
parks, at the vacation schools, at the infants’ milk 
stations. In these schools mothers consulted with 
doctors, lectures were given, and nurses showed by 
actual demonstration how to bathe, dress and feed the 
baby. Herea spirit of emulation grew up. Each moth- 
er became eager to have her baby the most beautiful. 

The Health Department was made a reference bu- 
reau, a clearing-house for information on what to do 
with a sick baby and how to keep a healthy infant 
well in Summer, 
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The nurses were acquainted with all the agencies 
working for the welfare of mothers and babies; with 
the city’s dispensaries and hospitals for Summer-sick 
babies; with infants’ milk-depots; with the societies 
that give fresh-air outings and assign out-visiting 
maternity nurses. All cases, whether referred to 
family physician, to city dispensary, to convalescent 
homes or to the intelligence of the mother at home. 
were followed up by the nurses. The press kept the 
public constantly informed of the progress of the 
conference’s work. It published weekly bulletins of 
the infant death-rate compared with that of the pre- 
vious year; it advertised the time and place of lec- 
tures and distributed literature to mothers; and, 
through its columns, it talked directly to mothers on 
the management of babies in the Summer. 


The Responsibility Is upon Us 


Even more important than the actual saving in 
baby lives accomplished by this conference is the fact 
that mothers learned how to adjust, every day in the 
year, their homes and incomes to the needs of their 
children. More important still, it laid the founda- 
tion for systematic, every-year and 
all-the-year-round education of moth- 
ers and care of babies. Most impor- 
tant of all, it has shown us a method 
of saving babies, as effective as the 
forces that kill them To conquer 
these forces that are at work every 
day and night to destroy one-sixth of 
our babies we must so perfect and 
extend the system that it will work 
to save infant life as steadily, as 
systematically, in the same places, as 
many hours in the day, as many days 
in the year, as the forces of ignorance 
work to destroy infant life. We must 
let no spasmodic attempt to improve 
these conditions, aroused by the ris- 
ing death-rate of the first hot wave, 
obscure for us the fact that nothing 
but organized, persistent warfare 
planned in Winter will keep the in- 
fant death-rate downinSummer. In 
planning for such a war we must uti- 
lize all experience, all science, all official power. We 
must not forget that for such a war the best recruit 
is the volunteer—the mother in the home. 

(Continued on page 480) 





An open-air lecture to women at Junior Sea Breeze 
Hospital for Summer sick babies 
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THE FEMININE ELEMENT IN LINCOLN 


Tenderness and Sympathy the Chief Constituents in a Nature that 
Had “Malice toward None and Charity for All” 


By GEORGE T. LEMMON 


S}HE observation was made by 
1a Coleridge that ‘‘No man thrown 
to the surface of human affairs 
ever succeeded in simultaneously 
gaining distinction and affection 
unless he possessed something of 
an epicene nature—that is tosay, 
a mixture of masculine and femi- 
nine qualities.’’ Abraham Lincoln 





notably incarnated this blending of the sex-values of. 


the race, and in this unique amalgam may be dis- 
covered the roots of that marvelous personality that 
astounded the nation as he rose to the demands of 
the successive crises of his tempestuous administra- 
tion, the rarest master of men who was ever lifted 
by chance or design into the seat of the mighty. 

It was his veiled yet strenuous masculinity that 
made him the muscular conqueror of. his youthful 
companions, the witty champion of the hustings, the 
unchallenged leader of the Illinois bar, the equal—and 


by far cleaner methods—in practical politics of Weed 
and Cameron, the instructor in statecraft of Seward 
and Adams; the forecaster with a prescience uncanny 
of the military strategy of Grant and other leading 
campaigners, and an absolutely incomparable states- 
man in molding and fashioning the antagonistic fac- 
tions in House, Senate and Cabinet and among the 
Council of War Governors. Here was an all-around 
masculinity which usually quickly won all hearts and 
which even compelled the finally whole-hearted hom- 
age of such egotists as Chase and such autocrats as 
Stanton. 


The Woman in Lincoln’s Own Nature 


But there was immeasurable femininity in him, also, 
and it was this permeating womanliness that made 
him the mystic, pondering his dreams, heeding, even 
coming to look for premonitions, ready to investigate 
the spiritualistic fads of his day, and, more than all, it 
was this that made him the great heart who could see 
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neither bird, beast, nor man suffer while he had it in 
his power to relieve. It was the woman in Lincoln 
that sent him back to lift the mud-mired sow from her 
plight, that tenderly returned the fallen fledgling to 
its nest in the White. House grounds, that wrote the 
pardoning autograph to the appeals of so many of 
the boys of the blue armies that martinets despaired 
of discipline. It was the woman in him that told him 
that the wives and mothers and daughters who prayed 
at morning, noon and night with windows opened to- 
ward the South, and who scanned every war-bulletin 
with that indescribable dread which only the mother- 
hood of armies knows, were as worthy of his and thé 
nation’s praise as the bravest of those who sped to 
bullets and swung sabers in the combat, and his ear 
was ever open to their petitions. 6 


Lincoln’s Blending of Sex Temperament 


It was the marvelous amalgamating of these differ- 
ing sex characteristics in him that made him such a 
surprisingly acute student and interpreter of the great 
poetry of the ages. That he was such a master, espe- 
cially of Shakespeare and Burns, was one of the sur- 
prises of all who came to know him intimately in Wash- 
ington and is something that even to this day is but 
little grasped by many of his most ardent admirers. 
Yet he sodug to the rootsand grasped the core-thoughts 
of many poems, so impersonated their pathos, as to 
amaze all who were privileged to sit with him when 
such moods were stirring, and not the least astounded 
were the great tragedians of the period whom he wel- 
comed to the White House and with whom he talked 
with marvelous insight concerning their art and its 
greatest tasks. To this blending of sex-temperament 
in him must be ascribed his capacity to understand the 
heart of the South and its problems as seen by both 
masters and slaves. It was this that freed him from 
that spitefulness and acerbity so rife in much of the 
Abolition oratory before the war and in the war-fever- 
ed rantings of the yearsof the contest. In intense de- 
testation of the traffic in human flesh he was surpass- 
ed not even by Garrison or John Brown. Never from 
that first sight of actual slavery, when he beheld an 
unfortunate New Orleans negress on the auction-block, 
had he felt other than horror for this iniquity consti- 
tutionally entrenched in the nation’s life, but he knew 
that beneath much skin that was black, even as be- 
neath much skin that was white, there rioted all the 
passions of the beast. Slavery did not make all 
whites fiends, nor all blacks angels. He realized, as 
few Abolitionists in the North stopped to realize, that 
sentiment needed to be held strongly in leash lest 
manumission work worse ills than it cured. He knew 
the Southern whites, and he was aware that, while 
Harriet Beecher Stowe might be justified in painting 
Legree to arouse a lethargic North, the actual truth 
was that all slaveholders were not Legrees nor all 
slaves Uncle Toms. 


The Mother-Spirit in Lincoln 


It is the mother who, better than the father, knows 
how to dull the edge of animosities and jealousies 
among antagonistic children of the same family. It 
was the mother-spirit in Lincotn which gave him eyes 
to see and heart to feel for the whole distempered 
family of the South; which made him slow to wrath, 
swift with mercy, ready with expedients, and which, 
through him, would have reknit the Union by far 
different methods of reconstruction had not Fate 
robbed the South of her best and most intelligently 
sympathetic friend in the hour of her greatest rieed. 
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Lincoln has been ingeniously compared to most of 
the great men of the world—Czsar, Napoleon, Henry 
of Navarre, William the Silent, Moses, Luther, Crom- 
well, Washington, Wilberforce and Bright, but all 
these lack the unique blending of the sexes we find in 
him. There is but one character, and that confessedly 
the most unique that history has known, to whom the 
all-aroundness of Lincoln may be compared. There 
need be no hesitancy in making this comparison, for 
there can be no intimation in it that any of His divine 
characteristics found counterpart in America’s great 
commoner, yet in the fulness and representativeness 
of actual humanity which ennobled the race in Jesus, 
Lincoln gives better illustration, possibly, than any 
other of whom we have record. 

Lincoln the common people heard and followed 
gladly. Heknew their vocabulary, yet the elect mind 
who came into closest relations with him discovered 
that which aroused their homage. He was not a 
woman’s man, yet women accorded him their unbound- 
ed trust and admiration, discerning in him an ex- 
traordinary interpreter of their feelings and sorrows. 
Above all, he kept himself so young, and so interested 
himself in every child that came within his reach, that 
he met that greatest test of the epicene—childhood. 
The children loved him and forgot the President 
in the friend, the man in the bit of a joyous romp he 
remained unto the end. 


He Was No Mere Courtier 


A man’s real love-affairs usually reach into woman's 
realm and it might be expected that in considering 
Lincoln and the world of women we would attend to 
the outreaching of his heart toward some particular 
representatives of womankind; but Lincoln had sev- 
eral very interesting love-affairs, and events incident to 
his marriage have been so wofully, if not maliciously, 
mistreated that to give an intimate, accurate presen- 
tation of his courtships and marriage would preclude 
that fitting consideration of his more general relations 
with womankind which this article is designed to give. 
Possibly a man’s real valuation of womanhood is evi- 
denced more in his treatment of women in general 
than of the particular lady he courts or makes mistress 
of hishome. Withamanso notoriously free and easy 
in his manner with all sorts and conditions of folk, the 
real measure may be more correctly taken without, 
rather than within, the confines of his own family cir- 
cle and freedom. It was next to impossible for Lin- 
coln to be the mere courtier—the aristocratic mouther 
of finely-balanced rhetorical phrases, the limber- 
backed artist of genuflection and attitudes. He was 
too lank to be successfully dignified by any amount 
of affectation, too gaunt to be graceful in any studied 
way, and too much of a man and with too keen a sense 
of the ridiculous to think of strutting and prattling 
according to any pedantic conventions. He was a 
man and had innate in him a respect for womanhood 
as superb as his mind was great and his heart was big, 
and it was always this head and heart to which he 
trusted in his intercourse with woman and the social 
world rather than to any of the polished artificialities 
of society. 


His Wife’s “ Harness ” 


Lincoln has been described as a buffoon because 
once when he and his wife were stopping at a Chicago 
hotel, a lady, calling to take Mrs. Lincoln out driving, 
was met by Lincoln in the parlor, and, learning her 
errand, he ran up-stairs to ascertain when his wife 
would appear, coming back to report: ‘‘She will be 
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down as soon as she gets her harness on.’ But there 
was no more buffoonery nor disrespect either to his 
wife or their caller in these words than there would 
have been in the most ornate verbiage. It was a 
matter between friends; he was not there to double his 
long form, touch brow to the earth, and stretch his 
arms apart in gesticulatory obeisance as some autom- 
aton of a lackey might have been trained to do, 
but, the equal if not the superior of his caller, he 
showed his courtesy by his personal trip up the stairs 
and his characteristic facility in extracting humor 
from an irksome moment by an unstereotyped an- 
nouncement that found its key in the harnessed 
horses at the door. 


The “Rail-Splitter’s” Finished Gallantry 


It was this same ‘‘boor’’ who extricated himself thus 
deftly from the toils of an enthusiastic but momentari- 
ly tactless admirer. One Saturday afternoon in 1864, 
Francis B. Carpenter, the painter, at work on his 
famous “Signing the Proclamation of Emancipation,”’ 
invited his fellow artist, Mr. Cropsey of New York, 
with his wife, to come to his room in the White House 
and enjoy a concert by the Marine Band. Toward 
the close of the concert the door of Carpenter's room 
was suddenly opened and the President entered, as he 
was in the habit of doing, alone. Mrs. Cropsey had 
previously been presented to him, and as he now came 
forward to a window overlooking the grounds where 
the band was playing, she tripped forward playfully 
and, handing him a great bunch of beautiful flowers, 
said: ‘‘Allow me, Mr. President, to present you with 
these fragrant beauties!’’ Carpenter says: ‘'The situa- 
tion was momentarily embarrassing; and I was puz- 
zled to know how ‘his excellency’ would get out of it. 
With no appearance of discomposure, he stooped 
down, took the flowers, and, looking from them into 
the sparkling eyes and radiant face of the lady, said, 
with a gallantry I was unprepared for, ‘Really, mad- 
am, if you give them to me, and they are mine, I think 
I can not possibly make so good a use of them as to 
present them to you, in return!’ Chesterfield could not 
have extricated himself from the dilemma with more 
tact and address; and the incident, trifling in itself, 
may serve to illustrate that there existed in the c1- 
devant ‘rail-splitter’ and ‘flat-boatman,’ uncouth and 
half civilized as many supposed him, the essential 
elements of the true gentleman.” 


Where His “Heart” Showed 


One of Lincoln’s finest flights of sophomoric oratory, 
dating from an early period of his law practise, was 
drawn out by his defense of the widow of a Revolution- 
ary War soldier who had been defrauded. ‘‘Time 
rolls on, the heroes of '76 have passed away, and are 
encamped on the farther shore. The soldier has gone 
to his rest, but, crippled, blind, broken, his widow 
comes to you and me, gentlemen of the jury, to right 
her wrongs. She was not always thus; she was once 
beautiful as the morning, her step as light, her face as 
fair, her voice as sweet as ever caroled in the lanes of 
old Virginia. Now she is poor, defenseless. Shall we 
cast her off ?’’ 

Tradition avows that Lincoln drew upon his fancy 
somewhat in describing that particular widow's 
former glory, but there is no mistaking the chivalry 
that fashioned the plea and won the verdict. Nor is 
there the slightest doubt that he took delight in cham- 
pioning the rights of the poor and in showing some- 
what partial interest to the humble. Whether the 

_folks were high or low, he appeared to know instinc- 
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tively how to treat them, yet none but a man of un- 
common mind and uncommon sympathy could have 
so readily adapted himselfto all comers and made 
even the commonest folk, with their awe of those in 
high station, feel at ease and {depart with their awe 
transformed to adoration. 

Lincoln did not lose this free and easy tact when. 
translated from the Illinois prairies to the supposedly 
rigid frigidities of Washington society. Amid all the 
stress and strain of the most terrible days of the war, 
with the persistent pestering of knaves adding their 
torments to the anxieties occasioned by procrastina- 
ting and bickering generals and politicians, with de- 
feat on the field and treason in the rear sapping the 
innermost vitalities of his life, he was quick before the 
face of a woman to call his heart to the front, and by 
one of those amazingly swift transformations of both 
face and manner that stirred the comment of such 
observers as Count Chambrun and Lord Lyons, he set 
those who feared a gloomy or perfunctory greeting, 
at ease, and sent them away his champions forever. 


Two Contrasting Incidents 


Mr. C. Van Santvoord, describing a day with Lin- 
coln and his callers, notes one of these swift changes 
in his demeanor. A splendidly dressed, society-stamp- 
ed man, with some sort of proposition entirely uncon- 
nected with governmental affairs, besought Lincoln’s 
favor and the use of hisname. The President patient- 
ly heard him, but demurred from giving his name, 
telling the man if he had a good plan he should work 
it himself. The caller responded that his age, sixty, 
and his being unknown were against him, but if the 
President would permit him to use his name to ad- 
vance and commend the enterprise it would go. 

“No, nol’? thundered Lincoln, rising. “I'll have 
nothing to do with the thing, nor with any man who 
comes with such a degrading proposition. What do 
you take the President of the United States to be— 
a commission broker? You have come to the wrong 
place, and for you and for every other one who comes 
for such a purpose there is the door!”’ 

A white-haired, gentlemanly old father with a shy, 
bashful, but undeniably pretty daughter, was next in 
line, and stepped forward with a rather frightened 
look after hearing this outburst. The gentleman 
said he had no business to transact but desired simply 
to pay his respects and to present his daughter, who 
had greatly desired to meet the President before 
leaving Washington. Instantly Lincoln was another 
man. His face lighted with a smile, and, greeting 
them cordially, he quickly made them feel as though 
they had been acquainted for years, and stood for 
some time holding a hand of each of them and chatting 
most delightfully. He detained them with his own 
interested manner long after they thought of with- 
drawing, and then showed how mentally alert to little 
things he kept himself by courteously leading them to 
a private door which would enable them to retire with- 
out running the gauntlet of the crowd in the ante- 
chamber, remarking as he did so, “‘This will certainly 
be more agreeable to the young lady.” 


The Last Appeal of a Wife’s Agony 


But possibly the one incident which most strikingly 
illustrates Lincoln’s perfect tact and fineness of sensi- 
bility was that accorded a young New York society 
woman in the most stormy days of ’63. She was the 
wife of a young and dashing New Yorker who had 
been largely instrumental in organizing a volunteer 
regiment and had been rewarded with its colonelcy, 
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but after only a few months in the field he was cap- 
tured and sent to Libby Prison. The family—of con- 
siderable influence in New York—had bestirred them- 
selves to secure his exchange, with no success. What 
news came through from the husband showed him to 
be in declining health, and the young wife, a girl of 
. but twenty, became distracted in her anxiety lest he 
sould die in that awful place. She besought her fam- 
ily to present her to President Lincoln and permit her 
to make her own appeal in her husband’s behalf, but 
they could see no hope nor profit in such a course 
and had denied her. 
young officer’s public disgrace, the wife became al- 
most distracted in her agony and then was obsessed 
with the idea that she must see Mr. Lincoln. 

Realizing that she must do so without the knowledge 
of her family, she left her home one afternoon, profes- 
sedly to visit an aunt. She did call on this aunt and 
from her residence sent a message to her own home 
that she might not return until the next evening. 
Then she hurriedly took train for Washington, arriv- 
ing there about four o'clock the next morning. That 
even Presidents were not to be seen at all hours had 
not occurred to her, so she journeyed straight to the 
White House. The guards passed her to the door that 
the tactful old doorkeeper might temper her impa- 
tience with his sympathy. From him she learned 
that it was not customary for the President to give 
audience before nine o'clock but that he was nearly 
always in his office by seven, and that if she would re- 
turn at that hour he would do his best to secure her a 
hearing. Mastering her impatience she went forth 
into the White House grounds and paced and mused 
through the seeming eternity that was being so slowly 
told of by a clock in a neighboring tower. She de- 
clared that at times she was sure the clock had stopped 
and that it was only by sheer will she kept from run- 
ning into the street to have it started. But at last its 
great hand felt for seven and she was at the door on 
the stroke of the hour. The doorkeeper admitted 
her, let her know that the President was already 
about and that he had arranged for her to go at once 
to his office and await his coming. 


A Gaunt Giant in a Dressing-Gown 


All the way from New York to Washington and 
through the laggard hours of her morning watch she 
had drilled herself in the speech she must make to the 
great man who held her husband’s honor in his keep- 
ing, but when at last a great gaunt giant, towering all 
the taller by reason of his ridiculously long dressing- 
gown, shuffled across the room in his well-known— 
and well-worn carpet slippers, and greeted her witha 
whimsical query as to what such an early bird ex- 
pected to find, she, like many another, found her set 
speech flown from memory’s grasp, and that awful 
thing, the fright of the sight of the great, taking 
such hold upon her that she could do little more in 
her unnerved condition than mingle nervous smiles 
and tears. Appearing not to notice her discomfiture, 
recognizing her quality from her garb, having from 
the doorkeeper some knowledge of her errand, Lin- 
coln in the most fatherly way said: 

“Come, now, just keep your story fora ise minutes. 
You have not breakfasted yet, have you? Come and 
have a bite with me. Mrs. Lincoln is away, so I just 
browse around. I see they have brought up my break- 
fast. Come, share it with me. It will hearten you up 
after your long weary wait.”’ 

He led her over to a window where ona tiny table a 
strange breakfast was spread. But she had no eyes 


As the day approached forthe . 
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for this. Her eyes were on the strange fatherly man, 
and somewhat of his calmness took possession of her 


as she gazed. She never had any memory of how she 


sat down, or what was on that table, and recalled only 
the faintest hint of the President’s humorously re- 
marking, ‘‘We’ll not allow anybody to spoil this téte- 
a-téte by calling for more dishes,’’ and then pouring 
out a great saucerful of coffee from his cup he set it 
down on her side of the table. 


President Lincoln Butters Her Bread 


Nor did she get near enough to things earthly to 
spread her own bread, and only when she put it to her 
mouth did she realize that the great kindly man had 
prepared her slice for her. Then she went back on 
memory’s swiftest train to childhood's days, and then 
looked across the table to see whether it could be 
really true, and there, sure enough, was her meal-mate 
the President of the United States, eating with very 
evident relish, that delight of every tiny toddler— 
bread well- buttered and on the tulter a nice thicr layer 
of sugar! 

Well, there wasn’t any President of the United 
States nor any frightened young wife from New York 
City after a few bites of that, but just the dearest, 
most intelligently sympathetic, quickly comprehend- 
ing old father that ever a confiding daughter talked 
to, and, before she realized that it was not a really- 
truly father, he had drawn forth her whole story, and 
promised that he would see what could be done and 
that her husband would be saved by the very speed- 
iest exchange that could be arranged. 

And he did. 

The humor that waseffervescent in Lincoln’s nature, 
the keen eye he had for the bright side of the day’s 
work, is in evidence in all the scrappy paper passing 
daily from him to his executive associates, and some- 
times he jotted down the humorous whim of the mo- 
ment for no other purpose apparently than for the joy 
of letting it out. Years after the war General Frye, 
looking over some old applications for promotion in 
the army, found them copiously annotated by the 
President, and gave to the world this characteristic 
comment. 

On this day Mrs. —— called on me. She is the wife of 

ajor——— of the regular army. She wants her husband made 


a brigadier-general. Sheis a saucy little woman, and I think 
she will torment me until I do it. eo 


He was not easily deceived. Some women, like some 
men, thought they could outwit him, but they were 
usually as much self-deceived as was one of the most 
adroit female lobbyists at the capital, who, when she 
made her first approach to the President, came with 
a face of the brightest carnation deftly spread, and, 
with the pertest of society smiles, battled for her pur- 
pose; she thought she had made a fine impression, yet 
as secret evidence that he had been impervious to her 
wiles, carried from him a note to Stanton which read: 

Dear Stanton: This woman is smarter than she appears: 


His Feeling toward Hoop-Skirts 


That he was not in love with at least one of the 
artificial aids—or destroyers—of good form, which had 
taken on monstrous proportions in his day, Lieutenant- 
Governor Ford, of Ohio, could testify. 

The Ohioan had an appointment with the President 
for one evening at six o’clock. Entering the White 
House vestibule he was attracted to a poorly-clad 
young woman who was sobbing violently. 

(Continued on page 481) 
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By ZONA GALE 


Illustration by W. R. Leigh 


a, WHO live somewhat remote 
from Friendship Village, on the 
Plank road—where Spring comes 


agitation following the arrival of 
Mrs. Oliver Wheeler Johnson. To 
be sure, I had my own impres- 
sions about her, but these were 
not confirmed by any until, on 
the very morning of the Java entertainment, Calliope 
Marsh drove to my gate the delivery wagon of the 
post-office store. Not that Calliope—who is sixty— 
drives the post-office store delivery wagon, though she 
is as nimble as a boy: she had merely borrowed it to 
carry from my house various things to invite a some- 
what diversified illusion of Java, and she brought the 
buckled lines informally over the horse’s head and 
slipped them about my gate-post because of her haste. 

My door was open to the March sun, with its Winter 
tang of wind, and Calliope sat down on the stair in 
my hall. 





‘‘Hev you got any spare candle-shades an’ sherb’t 
glasses an’ pretty doilies an’ lunch-cloths an’ rugs an’ 
a palm an’ some willow chairs an’ a meatechopper with 
a peanut-butter attachment an’ a cap an’ gown like 
colleges?’’ she demanded; and when I had told her 
that I thought I might have 

‘*Well,’’ Calliope said, ‘‘she wants ’em all. Whodo 
I mean by she? Mis’ Oliver Wheeler Johnson, the 
personal queen o’ things.’’ 

She leaned forward, hugging her thin little arms, 
and she looked up at me from beneath the brim of her 
round straw hat. 

‘I'm in need o’ grace,’’ she said shortly. ‘‘I never 
felt like this before towards any human being. But I 
tell you, when that little Mis’ Johnson comes dillv- 
nippin’ 'round where I am, noddin’ her blue ostrich 
tip, seems my spine just stiffens out in me like it was 
goin’ to strike at her same as a stick. Do you know 
the feelin’?” 

I answered reluctantly, and not as I would wish to 
answer; for it was certain that I, too, had seldom seen 
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Mrs. Johnson without an urgency to be gone from her 
little fluttering presence. 

‘‘When I first see her in church that day,” Calliope 
said reflectively, ‘‘I says to myself: ‘I'll give that little 
piece two months to carry the sail she’s carryin’ here 
to-day; four months to hev folks tired of her, an’ 
six months to get herself the cold shoulder all ’round.’ 
An’ I hold to what I said. For sixty years,’’ she 
added, ‘‘I’ve never known what it was to couldn’t bear 
anybody, not without I had a reason. They ain't 
much of anybody I what you might say don’t like, 
without they’re malicious or ugly a-purpose. Ugly 
by nature, ugly an’ can’t helpit, ugly an’ don’t know 
it—I can forgive all them. An’ Mis’ Johnson ain’t 
ugly at all—she’s just a real sweet little slip of a 
thing, doin’ her hard-workin’ best. But when her 
baby-blue ten-inch feather. swings in an’ ’round, an’ 
when she tells how things ought to be I kind o’ bristle 
all over me. I’m ‘'shamed of it—an’ yet, do you 
know, I like to give in to it?”’ Calliope said solemnly. 
‘‘T donno’ what’s come over me. Hev you heard 
where the Java entertainment’s put to be?”’ 

I had not heard, nor was I sure just why it was of 
Java, save that we of Fnendship are always giving 
entertainments with foreign names and practising a 
wild imperialism to carry out an effect of foreign 
parts. And since, at the missionary meeting which 
had projected the affair, Mrs. Oliver Wheeler Johnson 
had told about their Java entertainment in their 
church at home, that great, tolerant Mis’ Amanda 
Toplady, who was president of the society, had ap- 
pointed her. chairman of the Java entertainment 
committee. 

‘“‘And,”’ Calliope informed me, ‘‘she’s picked out the 
engine-house for it. Yes, sir,—the fire-engine house. 
No other place was quaint enough. No other place 
lent itself to decoration probabilities—or somethin’ 
like that. She turned her back flat on the church an’ 
went round toempty stores, lookin’ for quaint-1ty. One 
while I thought she’d hev us in the Chinese laundry, 
she seemed that took with the tomato-colored signs 
onthe walls. But, finally, she lit on the engine-house; 
an’ when she see the big, bare engine-room, with the 
big, shinin’ engine in it, an’ harnesses hangin’ from 
them rough board beams in a kind of avenoo, an’ the 
board walls all streaked down, she spatted her hands 
an’ ‘lowed we’d hev our Java there. ‘What a dear, 
quaint place, s’s she,—'so ficxible!’ She held out about 
the harnesses bein’ so quaintly picturesque an’ the 
fire-engine a piece o’ resistance—or somethin’ like 
that. They ain't been but two fires in Friendship in 
two years, so she says, easy, that we ain’t got that to 
think of. An’ she rents the room, without ay, yes, 
no nor boo. That’s where she wants the rugs an’ the 
nut butter an the cap an’ gown. Can we borrow ’em 
of you?” 

We laughed like children as we loaded my ‘‘Java” 
stuffs on the wagon. Calliope was a valiant helper to 
Mrs. Johnson, and so I told her. She was standing 
in the wagon box, one arm about my palm, the other 
free for driving. 

“I’m the chairman o’ the refreshments, too,’ she 


confessed. ‘Oh, well. Yourself you can boss round, 
you know,”’ she threw back smiling; ‘‘anybody can do 
that. But your feelin’s you’re some, cramped about 


runnin’. 

I remember, as she drove away and left me poking 
about for green fingers stretched up from the mold 
and melting snow, that I was inclined to agree with 
Calliope in the matter of Mrs. Johnson. Even I, who 
live remote from much that passes in the village, 


my breath clear away from me. 
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could not fail to see that she was somewhat unfitted 
for her future with us. She was a woman of some 
little world in which she had moved before she came 
to us, and in the two worlds she perceived no dif- 
ference. Or, where she saw a difference, she sought to 
modify it by a touch when a breath would have been 
too much, and the only factor of potency would have 
been a kind - potency of spirit, which she did not 
possess. 

The Oliver Wheeler Johnsons had moved to Friend- 
ship only three months before, and nobody had 
looked for them at church on their first Sunday— 
‘‘Movin’ so, you want your Sabbath to take some rest 
in, an’ you ain’t expected to dress yourself up an’ get 
out to Sunday service an’ face strangers,’ we always 
said—and when the two walked into church while the 
responses were being made nearly everybody lost the 
place. 

They were very young, and they were very little 
people, and extremely well dressed. 

‘*He’s got on one o’ the long coats,’”’ comment ran 
after church, ‘‘an’ he’s got a real soft-speakin’ voice. 
But he seems to know how to act.” 

And, ‘I declare, nice white gloves an’ a ten-inch 
baby-blue ostrich feather durin’ movin’ seems some 
like puttin’ on.’ 

And, ‘‘The. back of her dress fits her just like ‘the 
front, an’ I must say she knows it. No pullin’ down 
the jacket or hitchin’ the strings forward for her, 
when she stands up!”’ 

After service that day, instead of going directly 
home or waiting to be addressed, Mrs. Oliver Wheeler 
Johnson had spoken to the woman with whom she 
had been seated. It was Mis’ Postmaster Sykes. 

“Thank you so much,” Mrs. Johnson said, ‘‘for 
letting us share your pew. May I present my hus- 
band? We have come to Friendship to live, and we 
shall be coming here to church. And I shall want to 
join your Ladies’ Aid Society and your Missionary 
Circle and, perhaps, be in the Sunday-school right 
away. I—I think I'll be less homesick 

‘“‘Actually,’’ Mis’ Sykes said afterward, ‘‘she took 
I never heard o’ 
such a thing. Of course, we’re real glad to hev our 
newcomers Christian people, but we want quiet 
Christians. An’ did you notice how she was when I 
give her an introduction around? Why, she up an’ 
out with somethin’ to say to everybody. I always 
suspicion them talkative-at-first kind. It’s like they'd 
been on the stage or brought up in a hotel.” 

When she first came to our Ladies’ Aid and our 
missionary meetings, Mrs. Johnson ‘‘said something.” 
She was ‘‘up to her feet’’ three or four times at each 
session with suggestion, information or description of 
how they did in her home church. And someway I 
think that what chiefly separated her from us was the 
way that inevitable ten-inch blue ostrich plume on 
the little woman’s hat bobbed and won attention and 
was everywhere at once. Or, perhaps—such crea- 
tures of wax we are to our impressions—it may have 
been little Mrs. Johnson’s mere way of lifting her 
small, pointed chin when she talked, and of frowning 
and over-emphasizing. Or it may have been that she 
stood with her hands clasped behind her in what 
seemed to Friendship exaggerated ease, or that she 
smiled arbitrarily and ingratiatingly as she talked 
when there was absolutely nothing at which to smile. 
I think these made her seem as alien to us as, in 
varied measure, certain moral defects might have 
done. 
Moreover, she mentioned with familiarity objects 
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and usages of which Friendship Village knew nothing: 
Carriage shoes, a new cake of soap for each guest, some 
kind of ice served, we repeated incredulously, ‘‘in 
the middle o’ the meal!’’ She innocently let falt that 
she sent to the city for her letter-paper. 
traveled in a stateroom on a train, and she said so. 
She knew a noted woman. She used, we saw from 
the street, shaded candles on the table when she and 
her husband were at supper alone. She thought 
nothing of ordering Jimmy Sturgis and the "bus to 
take her down-town to her marketing on a rainy day. 
Above all, she tried to buy our old furniture! I do 
not know that another might not have done all these 
quite without giving offense, and, indeéd, rather have 
left us impressed with her superior familiarity with an 
envied world. But by the time of the Java enter- 
tainment Mrs. Oliver Wheeler Johnson had inno- 
cently alienated half Friendship Village. 

At five o’clock on the day of the Java entertain- 
ment I made my way to the engine-house, for the 
affair belonged to the class of festivity which I am 
loath to miss, and I think that, for Friendship’s sake, 
I will never willingly pass by a ‘“‘hall’’ in which is to be 
found a like diversion. Already on the great room, 
receiving its final preparation, had desoended some- 
thing of the excited spirit of the evening—the heat, 
the insufficient light, the committee members’ shrill, 
rollicking children sliding on the floor, the booths 
which, in all bazaars, contain—with a precision fairly 
bewildering—the same class of objects; and the in- 
evitable sense of hurry and silk waists and aching 
feet and mustn’t-take-your-change-back. But to all 
these things the Java engine-house affair would add an 
element of novelty, almost a flavor of romance. Cer- 
tainly the room lent itself to ‘‘decoration probabili- 
ties,’’ as Calliope had vaguely quoted; for it had been a 
roller-skating rink, utilized by the fire department on 
the decline of the pastime, and there was, as Mrs. 
Johnson's pidce de résistance, the fire-engine. 

The great glittering fire-engine, flanked by hose-cart 
and hook-and-ladder wagon, occupied almost wonder- 
ingly the head of the room which we had invaded, and 
an inspired committee had garlanded it with paper 
roses and American flags. The flag of the Nether- 
lands copied from a dictionary and wrought in red- 
white-and-blue cambric with a silver crown, drooped 
meditatively from the smoke-stack, a scarlet fez and a 
peacock-feather fan hung on the supply hose, and on 
the tongue-bracer was fixed a pink sofa cushion 
from Mis’ Amanda Toplady’s parlor, — with an olive 
Indian gentleman in a zouave jacket stamped on the 
cover. On the two big sliding doors, back of which 
the horses stood, were tacked innumerable Javanese 
trifles more picturesque than authentic; and, on out- 
lying booths and tables there were others. Directly 
before the engine was to be the tea-table, where Mis’ 
Postmaster Sykes was to serve Java tea from a Java 
canister, Joaned by the post-office store. 

As soon as I entered I sought out Calliope’s booth 
—a huge affair constructed of rugs whose red-tongued, 
couchant dogs and bounding fawns somewhat marred 
the Eastern effect. And within I found myself in a 
circle of the Friendship women whom I know best— 
all of them tired with that deadly tiredness born of a 
day's work at a church fair of any nation. But at 
once I saw that it was not merely fatigue which was 
disquieting them. 

Calliope was leaning against a bit of Bagelen blue, 
loaned by the new minister’s wife. And she said to 
me as if I thought, in explanation of what I was to 
hear,—‘‘I guess we're all pretty_tired. We all look 
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like we wanted to pant. I’m all of a shake, myself.’ 

When Mis’ Postmaster Sykes spoke unsmilingly, I 
understood: 

“It ain’t the bein’ tired,’’ she disclaimed; "‘tired I 
can stand an’ hev stood since my own birth. But 
it’s the bein’ commanded 'round—me, commanded—- 
by that little J’m-the-one-an’-you-do-as-I-say out 
there!”’ 

“Land a-livin’ an a-dyin’!’’ said Mis’ Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss, ‘‘I declare if I know whether 
I’m on foot or on horseback. It’s bad enough to hev 
to run a fair, without you've got to be run yourself, 
besides. Why don’t she say to me, ‘Mis’ Holcomb, 
you do everything the opposite way from the way you 
done it,’ an’ hev it over with?” 

Mis’ Amanda Toplady—even that great, tolerant 
Mis’ Amanda—shook her head. 

‘Mis’ Johnson surely acts use’ to bein’ bowed 
down to,’’ she admitted; ‘‘she seems fair bent on 
lordin’ it.” 

Calliope laughed, a little ruefully and wholly in 
sympathy. 

‘*Honest,”’ she said, ‘“‘I guess what’s the matter with 
all of us ain’t so much what she does as the partic’lar 
way she does it. It’s so with some folks. They just 
seem to sort o’ set you all over, when you come near 
‘em—same as the cold does to gravy. We'd all ought 
to wrostle with the feelin’, I expec’.”’ 

‘“‘I expec’ we had,” said Mis Holcomb, with a sigh, 
‘““‘but you could wrostle all your days with vinegar an’ 
it'd pucker your mouth same way.”’ 

I remember that I listened in a great wonder, for 
those Friendship women are the kindly of earth, and I 
had seen them at many an office of friendliness to 
strangers and aliens. And yet as I looked across the 
floor at that little Mrs. Oliver Wheeler Johnson—who, 
in the hat with the blue plume, was everywhere, 
directing, altering, objecting, arranging,.commanding 
and, especially, doing over—I most unwillingly felt 
much as they felt. If only Mrs. Johnson had not con- 
tinually lifted her little pointed chin! If only she 
would not perpetually and ingratiatingly smile when 
there was nothing at which to smile at all! 

‘Funny part,” Calliope observed, “everybody feels 
the same way about her. When she skips ’round so 
sort o’ momentous we all want to dodge. I felt sorry 
for her first, because I thought she was in for nervous 
prostration. But after awhile I see it wasn’t disease 
—it was just her feelin’ so up an’ down significant, 
you might say.” 

“TI donno,” said Mis’ 
Bliss, ‘‘but it’s part the way she says her a's. 
real a-soundin’ a kind,”’ she explained vaguely. 

‘‘She’s so right an’ left cuffy—lI guess, that’s the 
whole thing,’’ Calliope put it in her rich idiom. 

‘‘Well,” said Mis’ Amanda sadly, ‘‘there must be 
somethin’ we could like her for, even if it was only her 
husband.” 

‘‘He ain't what I’d call much, either,’’—Calliope 
dismissed Mr. Oliver Wheeler Johnson positively ; ‘he’s 
got too soft-speakin’ a voice.”’ 

Then Abigail Arnold hurried up to us with a tray 
of cups for the Java tea. 

“Calliope,” she said to the chairman of the re- 
freshments, ‘‘Mis’ Johnson jus’ put up her little chin 
an’ says, ‘What! ain’t we no lemons for the tea?”’ 

Calliope compressed her lips and lifted their thin 
line tight and high. 

‘‘Lemins,”’ she replied, ‘‘ain’t necessarily found in 
Java. I’ve a good big might to go home to bed.” 

: (Continued on page 484) 
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KNOW how to hold 
As.the lovers of old— 
How to cling to you, sing to you, 
Let all the world know the song that | bring to you! 
But I do not know yet 
How to go and forget. 
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I know how to call 

To the God over all— 

How to sigh for you, cry for you, 

Fight down the terrible dark till I die for you! 
But | do not know yet 
How to go and forget. 


























HISTORIC ANNIVERSARY DAY IN BROOKLYN 
Bedford Presbyterian Bible School in the Annual Parade in Prospect Park 


WHY ONE HUNDRED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
HAVE SUCCEEDED 


By LAURA A. SMITH 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES 


EDITORIAL NOTE-—From all parts of our country THE DELINEATOR’ has gathered an ‘account of the various methods and prin- 


ciples that have won success for that great factor in our nation’s growth—the modern Sunday-school. 


To the thousands engaged in the 


work itself the value and suggestions of this gathering are self-evident, but it has a far broader significance. Whoever has at heart the 
social betterment, physical improvement and mental uplift of his fellows will find here not theories, but tried and proved means to his end 





=1O BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, 

‘1 D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a resident of 
Indianapolis, belongs the honor 
of preparing and publishing the 
first lesson-leaf which has de- 
veloped into the present inter- 
national lesson system. In 1866, 
when editor of the Chicago 
Teacher, he published therein a series: “Two Years 
with Jesus; a New System of Sunday-School Study.” 


This was the first system of Sunday-school lessons © 


in the world with analytical helps for the scholar. In 
1872, at Indianapolis, the first National Convention 
of Sunday-school Workers adopted Bishop Vincent’s 
lesson idea and also the plan of Mr. B. F. Jacobs for a 
world-wide uniformity. To-day the Sunday-school 
stands for a great educational movement in itself. 


Famous for Manual Work 


The Harlem Avenue Christian, Baltimore, Maryland; the Rev. B. A. 
Abbott, Pastor; Mr. Preston Fiddis, Superintendent 

This is one of the best-known schools of methods, 
one whose manual exhibits have been sent to the 
world’s Sunday-school conventions and to many for- 
eign countries and whose Summer sessions in teacher- 
training are largely attended. The Rev. Mr. Abbott 
says: ‘‘We avail ourselves of every known and estab- 
lished principle of pedagogy in our Sunday-school. 
In this work of all work it is at least unwise to leave 
matters to drift through the blind instinct of some- 


body eager, though unprepared, to teach, or to trust 
them to untrained natural aptitude.’’ There are 
nine grades carefully planned. The latest is the 
Sunday-school extension. With beginners the teachers 
use nature-stories, motion-songs and regular kinder- 
garten methods. In the primary department, mem- 
ory development and training the spirit, winning each 
child to Christ, is begun. There is definite training in 
spiritual ideals through pictures, Bible-hero stories, 
memorizing verses and good hymns. Annual work is 
begun in the junior department. Miniature books, in 
different colors, representing the different books of the 
Bible, are made and the children write leading facts in 
them. Lessons are prepared at home and brought in 
note-book form. - Sand-maps and scrap-book making 
help occupy the ¢hildren. Memory work continues. 
In the intermediate and senior departments a great 
deal of stress is laid on the spiritual interpretation of 
lessons. 

The supplemental work is making pulp maps, map 
coloring, written work and a missionary course. The 
teacher-training department, with a four years’ course, 
has scholars from the senior department and is really a 
religious normal school. The home department is 


splendidly organized. Sunday-school extension is a 


newly-inaugurated department. Special classes are 
held during the week in the church building and at the 
homes of members. The Rev. Mr. Abbott leads the 
lesson study at the teachers’ meetings, giving him 
direct, vital connection with the school. A teachers’ 


training-room is fitted up with modern appliances. 
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The Printing-Press Is Busy 


Bedford Presbyterian Bible School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Mr. Delavan L. Pierson, Superintendent 


This school has a name for the high character of its 
work. In twelve years its membership has grown 
from 100 to over 1,000. It is considered one of the 
best types of modern schools and is much visited by 
Sunday-school workers. The work of its scholars 
shown in exhibits is highly praised. The anniversary- 
day parade in Prospect Park is a unique. festival. 
Teachers meet by departments each month to con- 
sider methods of interesting and instructing. Few 
schools have as attractive, artistic printed matter as 
this. ‘‘Rally-day”’ invita- 
tions and programs, for ex- 
ample, are on regular busi- 
ness-statement blanks. 
There are handsome pic- 
ture-postals of the church. 
The Christmas-giving pro- 
gram is full of ideas. Op- 
posite each department is 
what each class gives— 
crackers to city missions, 
candy to children on Ellis 
Island, decorations of 
room in the Summer vaca- 
tion home for girls, and 
many similar gifts for 
home and foreign relief. 


District and County Work 


Tioga Baptist, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Ray L. Hudson, Superintendent 

With a total member- 
ship of 550, the average 
attendance is above sixty 
per cent. The normal 
course in this school covers two years and students are 
graduated with State diplomas. A normal alumni is 
now planned. The junior department has three years 
of systematic supplemental work in addition to the 
international lessons. The missionary spirit is em- 
phasized, especially in the primary grades. Two adult 
Bible classes, one for women, one for men, are allied 
with the international adult movement. The school 
is identified with district and county work. In place 
of lesson quarterlies, circulars are issued showing the 
lesson-texts for the whole year, This plan encourages 
pupils to use their Bibles for study. All the records 
are kept on cards and the envelope system is used for 
collections, the same as in the church proper. This 
educates children to give regularly and systematically. 


One Thousand Calls a Month 


North Avenue Methodist Episcopal, Pittsburg, Pa.;: 
Mr. E. A. Young, Superintendent 


The school has an enrolment of over 1,800, with 
seven departments. 


Sling, brazen serpent, 
scourge and pulp-map of 
Palestine, modeled by Bed- 
ford Presbyterian scholars 


board composed of officers and teachers and the pastor. 
This board elects the general superintendent, secretary 
and treasurer. 


points all other officers. 
year. 


to missions. Last year the ladies of the church made 


over 1,000 calls in October to enroll new scholars. 


Four hundred were enrolled during the year. There is 





Mr. Young has been superin- 
tendent for twelve years, in which time the average 
attendance has doubled. The school is governed by a. 


The former nominates four associate - 
superintendents, completing the cabinet, which ap- 
The school raised $4,000 last. 
It supports itself, pays a worker and gave $500 
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‘a large home department and cradle-roll. 


Homes are 
visited systematically by Miss Anna T. Law and a 
corps of volunteer workers. 


Barometer Goes Up a Hundred a Month 
Mount Morris Baptist Bible School, New York City; the Rev. 


J. Herman Randall, D.D., Pastor: J. Gardner 
Smith, M.D., Superintendent - 


This live school has attained success because its 
present officers and its former pastor, the Rev. W.C. 
Bitting, D.D., have taught the Bible truths under the 
light of the best. modern thought, thus attracting 
thinking men and women into positions of leadership. 
Once each week Dr. Randall gives the teachers special 
“instructions 

in modern 
Bible study 
and doctrine. 
Miss Mary 
Theodora 
Whitely,tutor 
under Pro- 
fessor Thron- 
dike, of Co- 
lumbia Uni- 
versity, fol- 
lows with 
special in- 
struction in 
methods of 
teaching. The 
officers and 
teachers as a 
unit, without 
personal am- 
bition, en- 
deavor to 
make the 
school most 
effective, and 
the teaching 
such as will 
command the 
respect of 
both adults 
and children. 
There is a 
spirit of cor- 
diality and 
good fellow- 
ship in the 
entire. school. 
3 Absentees are 
visited each week. Systematic calling is done in the 
community to secure new members. Systematic 
grading, quarterly written examinations, frequent en- 
tertainments, complete equipment, weekly class meet- 
ings at homes of pupils, enthusiasm, loyalty and the 
Golden Rule all aid in success. 

A novel feature of the Bible-school is the ‘“‘scho- 
lometer,"’ designed, executed and named by Dr. Smith, 
measuring and comparing the: membership, new mem- 
bers, attendance and collection in the boys’ and girls’ 
divisions. The scholometer is composed of a board 
painted white, four feet wide and seven feet high, on 
which are two barometers and three pairs of scales. 
Membership cards in red and blue are given to the 
scholars, and prizes awarded to all who secure ten or 
more members within a certain time. The school is 
divided and ‘ajl on the victorious side who secure 
any new members will be entertained on a certain 
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BISHOP VINCENT 


The originator of the Sunday-school 
lesson-leaf 





date by the vanquished side. 

On “rally-day,’’ September 
thirteenth, the membership 
was four hundred and twenty- 
five. The fourth Sunday, Oc- 
tober fourth, five hundred and 
twenty-five were enrolled. The 
watchword is: ‘800 January 
first, 1909, and fifty for the 
church at Easter.’’ There is a 
good orchestra and chorus 
under the charge of Mrs. Lena 
Blain, one of the supervisors of 
music in the public schools. 
Carefully selected pieces are projected by a powerful 
lantern on an eighteen-foot screen. The school thus 
sings with more freedom and books are not needed. 
The large Mount Morris Chorus and an orchestra 
surrounding the piano add much to the attractive- 
ness of the opening session. 


The Home Study Problem Solved 
Northminster Presbyterian Bible School, Philadelphia; 
Mr. L. G. Fouse, Superintendent 
Mr. Fouse says: ‘‘The teacher's first and important 
step toward securing home study is to do home study. 


Ashland, O., churches, uniting, enroll 40 per cent. of the men. 
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How one Sunday-school stimulates 
interest and rivalry in increas- 
ing the membership 
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JAMES E. BAKER 


Who in seventeen years was 
never tardy 


We have had a method for 
securing home study for three 
years which has been one hun- 
dred per cent. a success; every 
pupil (though a few were tardy) 
has done the work expected. 
The children were given a Nel- 
son's scholar’s edition of the 
Bible upon passing a satisfac- 
tory examination. Bible drills 
and the finding of references 
are taught. Each child re- 
ceives a mimeographed sheet, 
one reference for each day in the 
week. He is expected to find the reference and write 
it in his own words on this sheet. <A teacher marks 
and corrects the sheets. All children look up the ref- 
erences and the plan is appreciated by children and 
parents. In the main or senior department methods 
vary with teachers, but nearly two-thirds of these are 
graduates of the teacher-training department, so a 
degree of uniformity is secured. 

The following method has secured the best results: 
The teacher assigns a different part of the lesson to 
each h pupil, taking the names alphabetically. 

(Continued on page 488) 


First M. E. Class 
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LITTLE STORIES OF THE HEART 


Last August we offered fifty dollars in competition for the best little stories of the heart. Hundreds of our readers 
responded, with stories of varying merit, and we have selected some of the best for publication. The names of the 
prize winners will be found in this month’s Personal Talks.—The Editor. 


A Child's Instinct 


[t WAS a quiet Sunday afternoon when mother and 

little boy were having their accustomed Bible 
reading. He sat on her lap while she read to him the 
Twenty-third Psalm Little fellow though he was, the 
tender, beautiful words seemed to stir his thought. 
Mother read to the end and then waited without a word; 
little boy was silent, too, for a moment; then, reaching 
up and gently stroking mother’s cheek, he said softly. 

“Was it a little boy wivout his mama?” 

HELEN A. WALKER. 
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A Rare Justice 


REAT daily newspapers are not noted for kindness 

or generosity to their employees. When a man 

has passed his days of usefulness to a newspaper, when 

it has squeezed all the good it can out of him, he is 
thrown on the scrap-heap, so to speak, and forgotten. 

But there is at least one exception to this rule. Ona 
certain daily in one of our large cities worked a middle- 
aged reporter with a wife and three children. There 
would soon be another one, and the family was poor. 

One evening there was a big fire. Every paper had a 
half-dozen men at work covering it. The middle-aged 
reporter was the only one available in his office, and 
they sent him out on it. At two o'clock in the morning 
came the word that the man had been caught under a 
falling wall. It was the next afternoon before they 
found his body, scorched, crushed, almost unrecog- 
nizable. 

Up in her cramped little flat, the widow was crying 
softly, with her three little ones trying in their childish 
way to comfort her. Down in the newspaper office the 
other men were getting up a subscription list. They 
asked the managing editor to contribute. He looked at 
them in surprise. 

“The paper does not want you boys to take up a col- 
lection,” he said. ‘'The management will look out for 
that. You may get some flowers, if you c oose.” 

Then he sent for the widow. When she stood tear- 
fully in his office, he turned to her gravely: 

‘*Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘we sent your husband to cover 
afire. He is still covering it. Until he returns we shall 
expect you to draw his salary every week.” 

P. M. CusHING. 
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The Noise that Is No More 


E WAS such a merry child—blue-eyed, curly-haired, 
full of the God-given exuberance that is the lot 
of every healthy, happy youngster. The little wagon— 
you remember how its wheels rattled as he dashed down 
the street, his cries ascending heavenward as he shouted 
toan imaginary fireman, stoker or the other train at- 
tachés. And do you remember how his pretty, pink- 
cheeked mother used to come to the front gate, throw- 
ing her apron over her head to protect her from the 
sun's rays—how she would peer up and down the street 
and call, ‘Bobby, Bobby, Bob-bee’’? 


And the noise he used to make as he trotted up to 
her! Just as one was about to take an afternoon nap, 
perhaps. Never did wagon run on such rickety wheels, 
and never did piping voice shrick orders as did the one 
belonging to the curly-haired boy, at once the torment, 
terror and delight of the neighborhood. But who could 
resist his gay, debonnair manner, his delightful smile, 
all sunshine and happiness’ 

Then one day the street was silent. The little wagon 
with its shaky wheels was not dragged joltingly down 
the pavement the high-pitched voice did not ring out 
objurgations regarding tardy stoking, nor was there the 
frantic appeal for ‘‘more speed”’ and other things dear 
to the heart of the embryo trainman. 

There was a grave look on the doctor's face as he clos- 
ed the gate after him, and the word “diphtheria” was 
repeated by the women of the neighborhood who gather- 
ed together and whispered. Then one day there was 
a greater hush and a httle white coffin was carned out 
down the walk between the lilac- bushes, and the women 
sobbed as it passed. 

The little pink-cheeked mother doesn’t come to the 
front gate with apron over her head to shield her from 
the sun; we never hcar the voice raised, ‘‘Bobby, Bobby, 
Bob-bee.” 

The little boy she used to call is dead. 

PENELOPE SMYTHB PERRILL. 
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One Heart Makes Glad 


|? WAS an uncomfortable, windless day. The sun 

shone through a mist of haze and heat, the road 
and road-side grass and bushes were gray with dust, and 
the car was nearly filled with weary-faced people. The 
previous car had jumped the track and some of us were 
anxious and cross, fearing the delay meant missing the 
train at the junction. 

Another stop, this time to take up two passengers at 
a crossroad, one of whom was a stout old lady who said. 
“Thanky, dear!’’ to the conductor who helped her on. 
Her hair was silver-white and her face was wrinkled, 
but, oh, the sweet beauty of it! She beamed on us, one 
and all as if we were welcoming friends, and then settled 
happily in her seat. 

“La, now! ain’t this "ere car nice, Lizzie? The last 
time we went from your house to visit Carrie we rode in 
a wagon! It’s truly wonderful how things is improvin’'! 
I wisht we had cars up our way! But, land sakes! one 
can’t hev ever'thing!"’ 

Soon we halted at a switch and some one said: 

‘Oh, dear, another wait! And isn't it hot?” 

“Prime weather for corn!"’ answered the dear old 
grandma. ‘We've got a patch nigh onto an acre, with 
three plantin's in it, so we'll hev b'ilin’ corn clear up to 
frost! This sun an’ heat is wonderful sweetenin’ to the 
ears! An’ we've got melons, too.” 

Every one of us smiled, and wished that she was our 
very own grandma and that we could visit her in her 
upcountry home, have a feast of that sweet corn, and, 
better still, forget our world-frets and hurts in the 
presence of simplicity and overflowing loving kindness! 

Exma A. LEnTE. 
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The House of a Dead Love 





a 


Our in Indiana, Joseph Guernsey built a house more 


_ than twenty-five years ago and furnished it as a 
home for himself and the girl who had promised to be his 
wife. Three days before the time appointed for the 
wedding Joseph Guernsey was stricken with a fatal 
malady and knew that he had but a few hours to live. 
He made his will, bequeathing the house and all its 
contents to the girl who was to have been its mistress, 
and providing that it should be closed just as it stood 
and never again opened. 

Of course such a provision could not be legally bind- 
ing upon Joseph Guernsey’s heirs, whether by will or at 
law. But the wishes of the dead were respected. The 
girl did not hide herself away from life because the 
man of her first choice was lost to her. Joseph Guern- 
sey had made no such request. In due time she mar- 
ried another man, and has had her share, it may be 
supposed, of life’s joys and sorrows and still lives But 
the house to which Joseph Guernsey planned to take 


her as a bride was locked and barred just as it stood: 


and never afterward entered by any who had a right to 
be there. 

For twenty-five years it stood there, beaten by 
storms without and silent and tenantless within, slowly 
decaying, a memorial to Joseph Guernsey’s hope and 


' disappointment and untimely death. A year ago the 


house was burned. 


H.C B 
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Love Incomparable 


‘THERE is no love so great as the mother-love, no de- 

votion that will willingly make such heroic sacri- 
fices. A recent terrible fire, in which scores of school 
children lost their lives, brought forth an excellent ex- 
ample of the calm sacrifice of a mother to cheer her 
daughter at the moment of death. 

Calling the name of her little girl whom she knew was 
in the burning building. the mother rushed to the near- 
est window and, with the flames circling about her, 
tried to climb in. She was restrained by force, and 
then, as a sudden gust of wind cleared away the smoke, 
she saw outlined in the window at which she had sought 
entrance the figure of her daughter 

The window was near the ground. but two hundred 
frenzied children who pushed from behind made it im- 
possible for the little girl to climb out She was pin- 
ioned by the legs in the crush of bodies that were 
jammed against the wall. The mother called to her to 
climb out. The child’s lips moved, but her words were 
lost in the roar of the flames. When she saw she could 
not make herself heard, she smiled and shook her head. 

The mother pressed her body against the wali and by 
reaching up was able to lay her hand on the girl's head. 
She seized her by the hair and pulled, but to no avail. 
The child's garments were on fire. When she saw that 
it was useless to try to pull her daughter through the 
window, and realized that hope was gone, the mother 
laid her hand on the child’s face and stroked it while 
the fire ate upward through the little tot’s garments. 

The scorching flames enveloped the child from head 
to foot, but the mother continued to console her while 
the fire burned on. When the floor fell in, and took the 
dead girl with it, the mother withdrew her hand It 
was burnt to a crisp to the elbow. Calmly she walked 
across the street to the house of a p!.ysician, where she 
refused to be attended until three children, who had 
preceded her, were cared for. 

P. M. CusHINe. 
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“HERE. boy Sun and Telegram!" 


“Yessur; but jest you buy ‘em offen de little fe!- 


ler, will yer? 
fer hisself!”’ 

“Well, now, this beats all! I thought newsboys 
always worked against each other. Or he’s your 
brother, perhaps?"’ 

‘Nope: but his dad's jest skipped, an’ so he’s hed ter 
git out on de street an’ hustle fer a livin’! Wot! No 
change outen a quarter? Thanky-sir! Aw now, kid- 
die, see de piece o' luck yer got right off! Now pitch in 
an’ holler. an’ work dis yer corner fer all it's wirt: it’s a 
prime place!”’ 

“Evenin’ Sun; Woruld; Tellygram, sir?” 

Emma A. LENTE 


He's too plumb skeered ter holler papes 
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She Bore Me Company 


| WAS the shabbiest girl at the office. It was no 

one's fault and no one’s shame that we were poor. 
—I had intelligence enough to know that. I knew, 
too, what a sacrifice mother had made to pay for my 
tuition at business school. Still the knowledge of my 
shabby clothes forced itself upon me, particularly my 
old black skirt. 

Oh, if you knew how I hated that skirt! Mother had 
cleaned it and pressed it, pressed it and cleaned it, but 
it seemed “‘bent’”’ with age, and all the office girls looked 
so fresh and pretty in their trim business suits. 

] imagined all the first morning that they were pity- 
ing me and felt them looking at my shabbiness, and dur- 
ing noon hour | was so miserable. But when I went 
back the next morning I noticed that one of the girls 
had on nearly as old clothes as I did and she was so 
nice to me | fancied she was glad I had come because of 
our mutual poverty Not until after I earned enough 
money to buy some suitable, nice clothes did I realize 
that the “poor girl,’ as I thought her, had drifted back 
into the prettiest, most tasteful clothes worn by any of 
the girls. She had only borne me company at a most 
trying time and she knew, because her fellow workers 
all admired her, that the little object lesson would keep 
them from hurting my feelings 

The day has come now when new clothes are usual, 
when I may even achieve an appearance that is known 
as ‘‘stylish.” But in my office when a girl comes in, 
shabby, painfully sensitive, as I was, I ‘“‘bear her com- 
pany” until the better times shall come. 

Mrs. A. D. Suiru. 
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His Horse 


IT was a cold, raw morning, and the rain came down 

in driving sheets, and the chill northeast wind found 
its way to the very heart of the pedestrian who had 
ventured forth. The street was practically deserted 
save for the rows of boxes of ashes set out for removal, 
and the usual dilapidated ash-cart, which came slowly 
round the corner The ash-man. old and worn, stopped 
the wagon and started to deposit the rubbish in the 
cart, when a thought seemed to come into his mind. 
He hesitated, looked at the horse shivering in the cold, 
and then, without a second thought. whipped off his 
dilapidated overcoat, threw it over the horse’s back 
and, turning up the collar of his threadbare jacket, he 
went manfully to work. 

T A. McDesrmorrt. 
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Among Strangers 


e SF E was so old and so evidently very poor and un- 

used to traveling that the representative of a 

Christian association approached her with the question: 
“Were you expecting some one to meet you?” 

Henry's mother produced from a pocket an old enve- 
lope with an address in pencil. 

‘Would you like me to go with you to find it?”’ asked 
the pirl. 

“Thank you, lady. I didn’t look for no such kindness 
—in the West! I’m Southern.” The girl smiled, and 
they took the car together. 

Henry’s mother proudly insisted on paving the fare 
for both. It was after she had done so that her tongue 
was loosened. 

‘No, lady, I didn’t mean I was expectin’ to meet my 
son—you misunderstood me. Henry went west for his 
health, mo’ than a year ago. I had lost my man and 
five children with the same disease, and when Henry 
took down it looked lak’ I couldn’t see him die with- 
out trying the West. But the West didn’t help him 
none—he died here. 

“Then, lady, I had a letter from the lodging-house 
woman, asking if I wanted the body sent. At the time 
I didn’t have no money and couldn't borrow it. 
Henry was left to be buried by the county. 

“No, lady, I can't take him home, I only want to 
move his body. None of our folks eveh laid in that kin’ 
of a grave befo'!”’ 

The Western girl remained with her in her distress 
till the lodging-house was found, and its mistress an- 
swered their summons to her parlor, a dingy place 
enough, in a house with a “Furnished Rooms” sign. 

“And this is Henry’s mother!” said the lodging-house 
keeper. giving the old woman a chair. 

“You see,” she resumed, ‘‘we took a liking to Henry. 
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Os 4 Nursing him so long, a boy like Henry, a person 
xx) couldn’t well help it. And when he finally passed 
EAS away, I said to Mr. Higgins, ‘We never had a child of 
-O3 our own, and when we were younger it wasn’t so we 
could adopt one. But I feel to Henry like a mother.’ 
And so we buried him as if he had been our own, and 
fi put up a little stone just last week. As soon as I can 
i get my things on I'll take the lady and let her see.” 


And so it was that Henry’s mother visited his grave, 
and went away comforted, leaving him where love had 
laid him. 
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The Tragedies of Childhood 


| AM a little boy twelve years old, but I think I can tell 
you something of my own experience. 

Last Fall my mother concluded it would be best for 
us to leave the country home and move to town, so that 
we children could have all the school advantages. I 
thought I would like the change from the country to 
town. I had enjoyed country life. I could ride horse- 
back, drive and do lots of things that I can not do in 
town. But 1 want to tell you of the greatest sacrifice I 
had to make. I had a nice wagon and a big white goat 
and harness to fit him. It was a pretty turnout. I 
loved my goat like he was folks. I didn’t think about 
having to sell him or leave him, if I moved to town 
So when I was told that I could not take him along with 
me, my heart just gave a bump, bump, and my throat 
almost closed, I was so full of grief. When I found I 
would have to sell him. a little neighbor boy said he 
wanted to buy him, and I told him to come for him a 
certain day. I did not want to be at home when he 





1 ~~ came for him, so I tied him in the garden and went “Heavy? Why, no indeed, ma’am,” she smiled 
| § away. I could not bear to see my goat belongtosome “He's my brother!" M. B. Simzs 
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one else. My heart was troubled, I can tell you, for 1 
really loved my big white goat, and only God and my- 
self knew what it was to giv’ him up. 

KENNER BOWEN GEORGE. 





Mary 


ARYlived in the tenement district of St. Louis. She 
was only thirteen, and she was the eldest of seven 

Her mother was dying and she called Mary to her bed- 
side and said, ‘‘I must leave you and you must be 


mother now to the children. Be patient with father; 
you know he is kind to us when he is not in drink, so be 
patient when he comes home and abuses you, and keep 
the children together. Don’t let them be separated. 
God help you, the task is hard, and you so young!”’ 

The hand slipped from Mary’s shoulder and left a 
great burden resting there. Mary took it up bravely 
and for two years she toiled and slaved. 

Then the hot Summer weather found Mary too weak 
to withstand it and she came down with fever. <A dea- 
coness administered to her needs. One day Mary was 
very weak and she told the deaconess her story. 

‘Now I am dying,” she said, ‘as mother did. I 
have been patient with father and J have kept the chil- 
dren together, but I am afraid to die. I have not gone 
to church, because I have had no fit clothes, and I have 
been too tired of nights to say my prayers. Now what 
can I say to Jesus when I see him up there?” 

The deaconess took the frail little hands, hardened by 
toil for others, and said: 

“Don't say anything, Mary: just show Him your 
hands!" 

CuEestora McDoNALp Carr. 
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No Suffering Too Great 


N°t long since, a young woman, suffering with an 
incurable disease, applied for admission to a hos- 
pital in a Southern city. 

“I know I must die,” she said simply to the attend- 
ant physician, “but do something to keep me alive fora 
little while for my babies’ sake. In a few years they 
will not need me so much.” 

Her one chance lay in a very painful operation, but 
her heart was so weak that the surgeon dared not ad- 
minister an anesthetic. Very gently he explained the 
situation—the operation would make but a year’s dif- 
ference at most; it seemed hardly worth while to suffer 
so much for so brief a respite; she would best go home 
and—wait, but the little woman shook her head. 
| With mother-love shining in her eyes, she allowed her- 
self to be strapped upon the operating-table and there 
willingly underwent the torture of the knife that gave 
her a few months to devote to her precious babies. 

MIRIAM CRUIKSHANZ 


A Light Burden 


A FRAIL little slip of a girl with a sweet, worn face 

toiled up the hill under the weight of a robust in- 

fant who must have weighed nearly as much as she did. 

*‘My dear child!”’ exclaimed a sympathetic passer-by. 

“‘You ought not to carry that big baby. Isn’t he dread- 
fully heavy?” 
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ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 


The Problem that Leading Scientists of the World Are Trying 
to Solve, and the Progress They Have Made 


By FREMONT RIDER 


Sixth Article: 


rat WORD should be said, before out- 
| lining a few typical examples of 
clairvoyance, regarding the na- 
ture of the phenomena itself, for 
the medium is usually, but not 
necessarily, in a light trance, and 
this mediumistic trance state is 
accompanied by marked physio- 
logic changes. 

The first stage is usually one of superemotional 
activity. The medium “sighs deeply .. . yawns 
and hiccoughs.”’ Her facial expression may in a few 
moments run the gamut of all the emotions. ‘‘Some- 
times,’’ we are told of Eusapia, ‘‘her face flushes; the 
eyes become hrilliant and liquid, and are opened wide. 
The smile and the motions are the mark of the erotic 
ecstasy. She says ‘mio caro’ (my dear), leans her 
head upon the shoulder of her neighbor, and courts 
caresses when she believes that he is sympathetic. It 
is at this point that phenomena are produced, the 
success of which causes her agreeable and even volup- 
tuous thrills. During this time her legs and her arms 
are in a state of marked tension, almost rigid, or even 
undergo convulsive contraction. Sometimes a tre- 
mor goes through her entire body.’’ With other me- 
diums the breathing becomes labored and, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, much slower. There may be a de- 
cided change in the heart action, the pulse often rising 
toone hundred and twenty beatsa minute. There may 
be semi-hysteria at this stage, sudden contractions of 
the muscles with a resultant twitching of the limbs, all 
of which are probably more painful to the spectator 
than to the subject. Tothis often succeeds a second 
intermediate stage of quiescence and pallor. The limbs 
become relaxed listlessly or rigid, the eyes close, the 





Clairvoyance 


face becomes deathly pale and the skin clammy and 
moist, ‘frequently covered with perspiration.”’ 

In the final and usual stage of mediumistic trance 
there is more natural action. The balls of the eyes are 
rolled up so that only the whites are visible, but thesub- 
ject seldom appears to be in pain. The medium is now 
extremely sensitive to light, sudden light producing the 
physiologic and emotional effect of acute hysteria; and 
Maxwell believes that in extreme cases light might even 
prove fatal. There is hyperesthesia (increased sen- 
sibility) in all the nerve centers, and the whole body is 
sometimes in a shiver of continuous twitchings and 
tremblings. As to the medium’s own feelings during 
this period, Flammarion has this to say of Eusapia: 
‘She suddenly experiences an ardent desire to pro- 
duce the phenomena; then she has a feeling of numb-. 
ness and the goose-flesh sensation in her fingers; these 
sensations keep increasing; at the same time she feels 
in the inferior portion of the vertebral column the 
flowing of a current which rapidly extends into her 
arm as far as her elbow, where it is gently arrested. 
It is at this point that the phenomena take place.” 

To this stage occasionally-succeeds a fourth of deep 
torpor, complete obliviousness to all sensory stimuli 
like sound or light, regular but sometimes almost sus- 
pended breathing and heart action, and relaxation or 
rigidity of the limbs. 

Progression from one stage to another and from con- 
sciousness to the trance state, and wice versa, is, we 
should remember, spontaneous and apparently volun- 
tary with the medium. There is no hypnosis; though 
the coming of the trance state seems to be hastened by 
harmony in the attendant circle, by low, pleasant 
noises like soft singing, and by the linking of the circle 
of hands. 
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There is every reason for thinking that the morbid 
phenomena accompanying the trance transition are 
unnatural and due to our as yet imperfect understand- 
ing of essential conditions. Mrs. Piper's mediumship 


has so far improved of recent years 
that the transition 1s now accompanied 
with no more physical disturbance 
than a simple falling asleep; whereas, 
in her early experiences, she looked 
forward with more or less dread to the 
purely physical ordeal, there is now a 
calmness and utter lack of pain or an- 
noyance in the various stages of the 
trance state. 

With most manifestations there is, 
nevertheless, an unquestionably severe 
vital strain on the physical forces of 
the medium. Those who have seen 
Home immediately after some remark- 
able exhibition of psychic power, pale 
as death, his face covered with per- 
spiration, and so weak as to be almost 
or quite in a fainting condition— few of 
those who have seen him thus, re- 
marks Sir William Crookes, could 
doubt the genuineness of the phenom- 
ena he exhibited. 

Before attempting 
any explanation of 
clairvoyance or clair- 
audicnce let us gain as 
clear an idea as possible 
of what they are. Mr. 
Podmore quotes a sim- 
ple case of alleged clair- 
voyance as told in a 
letter from Professor 
Cregory of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 
in which the latter tells 
of a lady, unknown to 
lim personally, but 
hypnotized by a friend 
of his. By seemingly 
clairvoyant power, 
while in the trance con- 
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dition, she described Mrs. Dona Huse Bur- 
rows, of Enfieid, NN. 


H., sister of the 


Professor Gregory’s 
house in Edinburgh 
most accurately. 

“TIT now asked 
her to go to Green- 
ock,”’ continues 
Professor Gregory, 
“forty or fifty 
miles from where 
we were ... to 
visit my son, who 
resides there with 
a friend. She 
soon found him 
and described him 
accurately, being 
much interested in 
the boy, whom she 
had never seen or 
heardof. Shesaw 
him, she said, play- 
ing in a field out- 
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in which stood a 


ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 


cottage, at some distance from the town on a rising 
ground. He was playing with a dog. I knew thcre 
was a dog, but had no idea of what kind, so I asked her. 
She said it was a large but young Newfoundland, 





the medium in the Ber- 
tha Huse case 
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black, with one or two white spots. It 
was very fond of the boy and played 
with him. ‘Oh.’ she cried suddenly, 
‘it has jumped up and’ knocked off his 
cap!’ She saw in the garden a gen- 
tleman reading a book and looking 
up. He was not old, but had white 
hair, while his eyebrows and whiskers 
were black. . . . Being asked to enter 
the cottage, she did so, and described 
the sitting-room. In the kitchen she 
saw a young maid servant preparing 
dinner, for which meal a leg of mut- 
ton was roasting at the fire, but not 
quite ready. She also saw an elderly 
female. On looking again for the boy, 
she saw him playing with the dog in 
front of the door, while the gentleman 
stood in the porch and locked on. 
Then she saw the boy run up-stairs to 
the kitchen, which, she observed with 
surprise, was on the upper floor of the 
cottage (which it is) 
and receive something 
to eat from the servant, 
—she thought a potato. 

‘lL immediately wrote 
all these details down 
and sent them to the 
gentleman, whose an- 
swer assurcd me that 
2ll, down to the min- 
utest. were exact, save 
that the boy did nodt 
get a potato, buta 
small biscuit from the 
cook. The dog was. 
what she described; it 
did knock off the boy’s 
cap at the time and in 
the place mentioned; 
he was himself in the 


Mrs. Edwin Huse, moth- garden with a book 
er of the girl whose jooking on; there was a 
case has interestcd leg of mutton roasting 
thousands 


and not quite ready: 
there,was an elder- 
ly female in the . 
kitchen at that 
time, although not 
of the household; 
every one of which 
facts was entirely 
unknown to me, 
and could not, 
therefore, have 
been perceived by 
thought-reading, 
although, had 
they been so, as I 
have already sta- 
ted, this would not 
have been less 
wonderful but 
only a different 
phenomenon.” 

In the next two 
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THE HOUSE OF ASTANE. 


Alleged views of scenery on the Planet Mars, drawn, while entranced, by the medium, 
Mile. Hélene Smith 


instances you will note that in each case the phenom- 
ena are ascribed to ‘“‘spirits.’”’ But for the present 
we will ignore the cause of the phenomena, our purpose 
now being simply to establish the existence of clair- 
voyance in carefully recorded cases. 

Sir William Crookes tells of a lady who was “writing 
automatically by means of the planchette. I was 
trying to devise,’’ he says, “ta means of proving that 
what she wrote was not due to ‘unconscious cerebra- 
tion.’ The planchette, as it always does, insisted that 
although it was moved by the hand and arm of the 
lady, the intelligence was that of an in- 
visible being who was playing on her 
brain as on a musical instrument and 
thus moving her muscles. I therefore 
said to this intelligence: ‘Can you see 
the contents of this room?’ ‘Yes,’ wrote 
the planchette. ‘Can you see to read 
this newspaper?’ said I, putting my fin- /G@ 
ger ona copy of the Times, which was [7/7 ~ 
on a table behind me, but without look- Q_ 
ing at it. ‘Yes,’ was the reply of the |*)” 
planchette. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if you can 
see that, write the word which is now 
covered by my finger and I will believe 
you.’ The planchette commenced to 
move. Slowly and with great difficulty 
the word ‘however’ was written. I 
turned round and saw that the word 
‘however’ was covered by my finger. 

“I had purposely avoided looking at 
the newspaper when I tried this exper- 
iment, and it was impossible for the 
lady, had she tried, to have seen any of 
the printed words, for she was sitting at 
one table and the paper was on another 
table behind us, my body intervening.” 

You will note that in this, as in the previous in- 
stance, neither party knew beforehand the information 
to be given. 

Dr. Funk quotes the following example of clairvoy- 
ance related by Dr. Savage from his own experience: 
Dr. Savage said to a spirit that was writing through 
the hand of a young man: 

“If you are really a person and are really here, you 
ought to be able to go somewhcre in the city for me, 
find out something at my request, return, and tell me 
about it. 

“The spirit said he had never done anything of the 
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kind, but would try. Dr. Savage sent him to his. 
house to find out what Mrs. Savage was doing. Mrs. - 
Savage had told the doctor before he left home that 
morning that she would be away all forenoon. In 
four or five minutes the spirit returned and said: ‘Mrs. 
Savage was at home, and when I was there she was 
standing in the front hall saying good-by to a caller.’ 
The doctor believed that she was anywhere but at home. 
Yet it turned out that a caller had come and Mrs. S. 
did not go elsewhere as she had expected; and, on 
comparing notes, Dr. Savage found that at the timc — 
that the spirit said he called she was say- 
ing good-by to her guest.’ 

The following story of alleged clair- 
voyance during a dream appeared in the 
Paris Matin, a typical example of clair- 
voyance as met with in spiritualistic lit- 
erature. It is, of course, valueless as 
proof, however, lacking as it does any 
documentary or testimonial corrobora- 
tion. 

‘‘A Rev. Dr. Perring, a minister near 
London, had recently buried his eldest 
son. Two nights after the funeral, Mr. 
Perring saw in a dream his son covered 
with blood, and heard exactly the voice 
of his son say: ‘Oh, father, do come and 
stop them, I cannot rest in my coffin!’ 
The poor father very upset bythe dream, 
tried to sleep again, when another vis- © 
ion came. He heard again the voice of 
his son shouting and screaming, and the 
words: ‘Oh, father, they are pulling my 
body to pieces!’ As soon as the day- 
light came, the minister went to the 
church, and saw that the grave had 
been disarranged and, after further ex- 
amination, that some one had been in in the night and 
had broken the jaws of the corpse and had stolen the 
teeth. After inquiry the police found the teeth at a 
dentist’s in the locality.” 

Another example of clairvoyance somewhat more 
carefully attested, but still by itself unconvincing, is 
that related of a very remarkable contemporary boy 
medium, John Fldttum, of Singsaas, in Norway. 

The exploit in question, typical of many similar 
ones performed by him, was the finding of the body of 
Helge Dehli, a rich farmer of the Tonset neighborhood. 

(Continued on page 491) 
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THESE THINGS HAVE BEEN PROVED 
By Prof. F. W. H. MYERS 


A Leading English Psychologist of His Day, Author of 
“‘Human Personality ” 


WILL briefly state facts which our records have, 
| to my mind, actually proved. 

In the first place, they prove survival, pure and 
simple; the persistence of the spirit's lije as a struc- 
tural law of the universe: the inalienable heritage of 
each several soul. In the second place, they prove 
that between the spiritual and the matcrial worlds an 
avenue of communication docs, in fact, exist—that which 
we call the despatch and the reccipt of telepathic 
messages, or the utterance and the answer of prayer. 
In the third place, they prove that the surviving spirit 
retains, at least in some meisure, the memories and the 
loves of earth. Without this persistence of love and 
memory, should we, in truth, be the same? To what 
extent has any philosophy or any revelation assured 
us of this until now? 

For theses like the following, considerable evidence 
has already been laid before the world: 

There exists in each of us a subliminal self; that is 
to say, a certain part of our being, conscious and in- 
telligent, does not enter into our waking intellivence. 

This subliminal self exerts faculties above the normal; 
faculties, that is to say, which apparently transcend 
our known level of evolution. Some of these, as 
hyperesthesia (keener sensibility) and hypermesia 
(fuller memory), seem to be extensions of faculties 
already known. Others, however, altogether exceed 


IT HAS BRIDGED THE CHASM 
By Prof. WILLIAM JAMES 


A Statement Taken, by the Author's Permission, from His 
“The Will to Believe” 


““TSHE great field for new discoveries,’’ said a sci 
entific friend to me the other day, “is always 
the unclassified residuum.’’ Round about the 

accredited and orderly facts of every science there 

ever floats a sort of dust-cloud of exceptional observa- 
tions, of occurrences minute and irregular and seldom 
met with, which it always proves more easy to ignore 
than to attend to. The ideal of every science is that 
of a closed and completed system of truth. The charn 
of most sciences to their more passive disciples con- 
sists in their appearing, in fact, to wear just this ideal 
form. . . . Only the born geniuses let themselves be 
worried and fascinated by these outstanding ex- 
ceptions, and get no peace till they are brought 
within the fold. Your Galileos, Galvanis, Fresnels, 

Purkinjes and Darwins are always getting confounded 

and troubled by insignificant things... . 

No part of the unclassified residuum has usually 
been treated with a more contemptuous scientific dis- 
regard than the mass of phenomena generally called 
mystical. Physiology will have nothing to do with 
them. Orthodox psychology turns its back upon 
them. Medicine sweeps them out, or, at most, when 
in an anecdotal vein, records a few of them as ‘‘effects 


Statements from Dr. Charles Richet, Hyppolite F. Baraduc, Count 
Tolstoy, Prof. Barrett, Comtesse Lydie Rostoptchine, Andrew Lang, 
Camille Flammarion, Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. 
Hyslop and Botazzi, the savant of Naples, will appear in connection 
with this series of articles. 


- and precognition, or knowl- 


THE DELINEATOR 


our ordinary range of pow- 
ers, as telepathy, or direct 
knowledge of other minds; 
clairvoyance, or direct 
knowledge of distant facts: 
retrocognition, or direct 
knowledge of past facts; 


edge of facts in the future. 

This subliminal—we may 
say superhuman — knowl- 
edge or faculty may be 
brought to our ordinary 
consciousness ... by means 
of sensory or motor autom- 
atism. Sensory automatism comprises apparitions 
and like phenomena, whether spontaneously arising 
or induced by crystal-gazing and similar methods. 
Motor automatism comprises automatic writing, trance 
utterance and so forth. By all these means messages 
are conveyed from the subliminal to the ordinary self. 

In this environment . . . where telepathy oper- 
ates, many intelligences may affect our own. Some of 
these are the minds of living persons; but some appear 
to be discarnate, that is, spirits like ourselves, but re- 
leased from the body, although still retaining much of 
the personality of earth. These spirits appear still to 
have some knowledge of our world, and to be in certain 
ways able to affect it. The messages that reach us 
from this other world are, on the whole, concordant. 

The discarnate spirit, seeking to talk to earth, sees 
‘“‘a light’’—a glimmer of translucency in the confused 
darkness of our material world. 

(Continued on page 49%) 





of the imagination,” a 
phrase of mere dismissal, 
whose meaning, in this con- 
nection, it is impossible to 
make precise. All the while, 
however, the phenomena 
are there. No matter where 
you open its pages, you find 
things recorded under the 
name of divinations, inspi- 
rations, demoniacal posses- 
sions, apparitions, trances, 
ecstasies, miraculous heal- 
ings and productions of 
disease, and occult powers 
possessed by peculiar individuals over persons and 
things in their neighborhood. We suppose that ‘‘me- 
diumship” originated in Rochester, N. Y., and animal 
magnetism with Mesmer; but once look behind the 
pages of official history, in personal memoirs, legal 
documents, and popular narratives and books of an- 
ecdotes, and you will find that there was never a 
time when these things were not reported just as 
abundantly as now... . 

I have myself . . . collected hundreds of cases of 
hallucination in healthy persons. The result is to 
make me feel that we all have potentially a ‘‘sublimi- 
nal’’ self, which may make at any time irruption into 
our ordinary lives. At its lowest, it is only the deposi- 
tory of our forgotten memories; at its highest, we do 
not know what itisatall. Take, for instance, a series 
of cases. During sleep, many persons have something 
in tnem which measures the flight of time better than 
the waking self does. 

(Continued on page 497) 





STRADELLA* 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Hlustrations by Frank Craig 


x“ THREE or four minutes the 

| door opened again and the mother 
superior entered. She was taller 
than most women, and very lean; 
her black gown and the black veil 
that almost reached the ground 
hung in straight folds, and her 
wimple and gorget framed a dark 
face, thin and expressive, with 
noticeably symmetrical features and ardent black 
eyes. She might have been thirty. 

She bent her head slightly, and looked at him 
during several seconds, as if she were recalling his 
appearance to her memory. 

‘‘Why have you come?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“Is it a crime to see you after ten years?’ asked 
Gambardella with a good deal of sadness, and watch- 
ing her face intently. 

“Unless you have changed greatly, it is at least a 
sin,’’ she answered deliberately, and she met his eyes 
with eyes suddenly fierce. 

“I have changed greatly, and not for the better,” 
he said simply, but he could not face her look. 

“I have come to inquire about a young Venetian 
lady and her serving-woman, who took refuge with 
you last Saturday.”’ 

The mother superior’s face darkened. 

‘What are they to you?” she asked sternly. 

This was a question which Gambardcella was not 
prepared to answer truthfully, and he had not fore- 
seen it. He vaguely wondered what the woman who 
had once loved him so well would say and do if she 
knew that he had sunk to the condition of a paid bravo 
and had taken money from one person to cut Orten- 
sia’s throat and from another to deliver her up a pris- 
oner, and was just now wondering how he could satisfy 
both his patrons. He had seen a humorous element 
in his two abominable bargains; but in the grim pres- 
ence of his own past, things looked different. 

‘I take a vicarious interest in the Lady Ortensia,”’ 
he said after a little reflection. ‘“‘A friend of mine, 
who is traveling with me, is also a friend of the man 
with whom she has run away, and who has been 
locked up by mistake, as I dare say you have heard 
from her.” 

‘She has told me something,’”’ the mother superior 
said coldly. 

I will tell you the whole story,”’ he answered. 

He narrated the circumstances of Ortensia's flight 
substantially as they were known to the Senator, and 
in as few words as possible. 

“I know this Pignaver,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘and 
I know positively that he has engaged two Bravi to 
follow the pair and murder them. At the best, he 
might be satisfied if Stradella were murdered and the 
girl brought back tohim. Those fellows may be even 
now in Ferrara, waiting for a chance to do the deed. 
Our object is to unite the lovers and protect them on 
their journey till they are beyond the reach of danger. 

*Copyrighted, 1908, by F. Marion Crawford, 





Do you see any great harm in that?” he questioned. 

‘They are not married,” objected the nun. 

‘I am sure they mean to be, as soon as possible.’ 
Gambardella answered. ‘You know what the girl's 
life will be if you send her home.”’ 

‘Poor girl!" the mother superior sighed. 

“And even if you insist on keeping her here, where 
I admit that she is safe,"’ Gambardella continued, 
“Stradella’s life will not be safe when he is out of 
prison. Your objection is that they are not married. 
Marry them, then!’ 

The mother superior looked at him quickly, as if - 
not believing that he was in earnest, for she had been 
convincing herself that it was he who had carried off 
Ortensia, pretending to be Stradella. 

“It must be a very easy thing for vou,’’ Gambardella 
continued. ‘‘You have your own church here, and 
your own priest, who will probably obey you. If you 
are afraid of committing an irregularity, you need only 
send a request to the archbishop, explaining that a 
runaway couple, for whom you can vouch, wish to 
have their union blessed. Could anything be simpler 
than that? or more perfectly right? or more honorable 
for you under the circumstances?” 

“I believe you are right,’’ she said, though her tone 
betrayed some surprise that she could approve any- 
thing which he suggested. “I will take it upon 
myself to promise that our chaplain shall be waiting 
to-morrow morning after matins.”’ 

‘‘And now,” he said, rising as he spoke, ‘‘nothing 
remains for me but to thank you for secing me, and 
to take my leave. Will you give me back my ring, 
reverend Mother?” 

He stood before her, holding out his hand with the 
palm upward to receive the token, and he laid a little 
stress on the title as he pronounced it. She had put 
on the old brass ring herself when the portress had 
sent it up to her with his message; she took it off now 
and gave it back to him, careful that not even the tips 
of her fingers should touch his palm. Then she led 
the way to the door, and he followed her. 

‘‘May you never put it to a worse use than to-day!” 
she said, stopping and letting her eyes meet his for a 
moment. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Pray for me,” he said instinctively. 

When he reached the inn he found Trombin and 
Stradella together, and his friend introduced him with 
some ceremony as Count Gambardella. The musi- 
cian, who was fully informed of the latter’s errand, 
pressed his hand warmly, and looked at him, evidently 
expecting news of Ortensia. 

“The lady and her serving-woman are well, sir,”’ 
Gambardella said at once, ‘‘and I trust that to-mor- 
row may end your difficulties happily.” 

‘I hope so indeed,’’ Stradella answered. 

“TI have not been able to sce the ia:!y herself,” Gam- 
bardella continued, ‘‘but the mcether superior of the 
Ursulines was so good as to receive ni2, and after some 
demur she agreed to let the Lads Urtcrsia and her 
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woman leave the convent early to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Not till to-morrow?”’ Stradella could not hide his 
disappointment. 

‘To-morrow, and then only on one condition, which 
I took it upon me to promise that you shall fulfil.”’ 

_ The musician looked sharply at the speaker. 

“TI trust that you have not promised for me more 
than I may honorably do,’’ he said. 

At this Trombin pressed down the hilt of his ra- 
pier and made the point stick up behind; he pursed 
his mouth and his eyes glared like an angry cat’s. 

“T would have you know, Signor Maestro, that it is 
not the custom of Venetian gentlemen to promise any- 
ting not honorable, either in their own names or for 
others!” 

Ti tnaver would have apologized at once if either of 
the bravi had taken that tone, but the Sicilian singer 
wus made of better stuff than the Venetian Senator. 

‘Sir,’ he answered quietly, ‘I am not a quarrel- 
sctne man, and, moreover, I am deeply indebted to 
you for my freedom. But there is a lady in this case. 
Let me first know what Count Gambardella has prom- 
ised in my name; for if, as I hope, it pledges me to 
nothing unworthy of the Lady Ortensia or of myself, 
I shall be doubly in your debt; but if not—which 
Heaven avert!—I shall be at your service for a quar- 
rel without further words.” 
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The bravo liked his manner as much as he had 
despised Pignaver for his repeated apologies. 

“The mother superior,’’ said Gambardella, paving 
no attention to what had just passed, “‘is a saintly 
woman. She requires that before taking away the 
Lady Ortensia, you shall be duly married in the 
Church of San Domenico early to-morrow morning. 
This, sir, I ventured to promise in your name, and no 
more, as one man of honor speaking for another.”’ 

“You could not have done me a greater service!” 
Stradella cried, surprised and delighted. ‘I am sorry 
that I ever questioned your good judgment, sir!”’ 

Trombin’s fierce expression relaxed into one better 
suited to his round pink cheeks, and peace was imme- 
diately restored. 

Before supper they consulted together in the pri- 
vacy of Trombin’s room. They were agreed not to 
lose sight of the young couple again, and not to hurry 
matters to a termination. What could be more de- 
lightful than to make the journey to Rome together 
with the greatest singer in the world and his bride, act- 
ing at once as an armed escort and as friends ready 
to save the pair all trouble about small details! 

“Rome,” said Trombin thoughtfully, ‘is a conve- 
nient place for doing business. The streets are nar- 
row, and there are many wells in the courtyards of 
the old houses.” 


STRADELLA 


CHAPTER XII 


UITE out of sight in the choir, more-than sixty 
nuns and at least as many of their girl pupils were 
stil chanting matins when Stradella and the two bra- 
vi entered the Church of San Domenico, followed by 
Cucurullo. Stradella had secured a traveling-carriage 
on which his effects were already packed, and the 
harnessed horses were standing ready to be put to. 
After the ceremony, the sacristan brought out the 
register, and the priest first wrote a few words to say 
that he had married the couple by a special dispensa- 
tion from the Archbishop of Ferrara; and Stradella 
and Ortensia signed their names, and after them tl:e 
bravi, who indeed merely wrote ‘“‘Trombin’’ and 
“Gambardella,”” but managed to make their signature 
almost illegible with magnificent flourishes. The 
priest bade Pina and Cucurullo sign, too, as they said 
they could write, and the hunchback wrote “Antonino 
Cucurullo” in a small, neat hand like a seminarist’s, 
and Pina set down her name as ‘‘Filippina Landi.” 

The priest looked at her in some surprise. 

‘Are you married or unmarried?” he asked quietly. 

‘Unmarried,’ answered Pina in her hard voice, and 
she turned away. 

For Landi was a patrician name. 

When they were all in the street, the bravi took off 
their hats and asked to be introduced to the bride, and 
Stradella presented them with some ceremony. 

“Count Trombin, Count Gambardella,” said the 
musician to his wife, introducing the pair. ‘‘These 
gentlemen have liberated us from our respective pris- 
ons and have been kindly instrumental in bringing 
about our marriage.” 

“We owe you both a debt of undying gratitude, 
gentlemen,” said Ortensia, blushing a little under her 
brown hood. 

“It is an honor to have served your ladyship,”’ 
Trombin replied, with another grand bow. 

Ortensia slhpped her arm through Stradella’s and 
pressed his surreptitiously against her side, as if to say 
that she would never let him go out of her sight again; 
and she wished, as she had never wished for anything 
in her life, that she were alone with him already, to 
throw her arms round his neck and tell him the very 
things he was longing to tell her. 

Behind them the bravi walked in silence, their hands 
on the hilts of their rapiers and their eyes fixed on the 
happy pair, each absorbed in his own reflections... 

In less than half an hour after they had left the 
church, the whole party was well outside the city 
gates and on the road to Rome. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MONTH had passed since Stradella and Ortensia 

had fled from Venice, and after their adventure in 
Ferrara no hand had been raised against them. They 
had at first lodged in the ancient hostelry at the Sign 
of the Bear, the best of the Roman inns. 

It was there, in that upper chamber, that the hap- 
py lovers first tasted peace and rest after the trials 
and fatigues of their long journey, for though they 
were man and wife it is but right to call them lovers 
who loved so truly till they died. 

For a whole week they scarcely showed themselves, 
though Stradella's return was known in Rome, and 
he received many invitations to rich men's houses and 
requests for new compositions, and pressing offers of 
money if he would but sing at mass or vespers in this 
basilica or that. 

Trombin and Gambardella also lodged in the Orso, 
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but in rooms far from the happy pair, whom they 
chose to leave in peace for tle present, never asking 
to see them nor inviting them to their well-spread 
table. Indeed, any such invitation might have come 
better from the other side now, for never did a young 
runaway couple incur a heavier debt of gratitude 


than Stradella and Ortensia owed to the two cut- 


throats who meant to murder them, and were even 
then living under the same roof and on the best of 
everything with money advanced to them for that 
very purpose. 

The end of their first days of peace at the Orso came 
cne afternoon quite suddenly in the queer round 
Church of San Stefano Rotondo, which is not like any 
other in the world, ang is entirely decorated, if the 
word may be so misused, with representations of the 
awful tortures undergone by early martyrs. | 

As they entered the vast circular aisle and turned 
to the right, they came suddenly upon a group of 
fashionable people listening to the explanations of an 
imposing gentleman with perfectly white hair, who 
indicated the points of interest in a picture with a 
heavy stick made of a narwhal's ivory horn. 

Stradella instantly recognized the ex-Queen of Swe- 
den, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, with her 
s:;juare face and red cheeks, her disagreeable eye and 
her black wig, her short green skirt and her mannish 
bearing. She was forty-four years cld at that time. 
The fine-looking old man was Bernini, the sculptcr; 
at her elbow, and not much above it in height, stood 
a misshapen youth with the face cf a sad angel, tke 
poet Guidi; he was evidently pained and disgusted by 
the Iecture. Three other gentlemen stood at a little 
distance behind the queen. 

“Tam overjoved to see you, Maestro,” she saic, 
graciously giving Stradella her hand to kiss, while Le 
touched the ground with one knee and Ortensia ex- 
ecuted a ceremonious courtesy. ‘And who is this 
lady?” the queen asked almost at cnce. 

‘My wife, madam,” answered ftradella proudly. 
‘“We are lately married.” 

“Surely you are not a Roman, my dear child?” the 
queen said inquiringly. 

‘‘No, madam,” answered Ortensia, meeting the 
penctrating gaze of the disagrecable eyes without any 
nervousness. “I am a Venetian, and was born a 
Grimani.”’ 

The queen smiled still more graciously at the an- 
cient name, though she was a little surprised that a 
Grimani should have married a singer. Bernini and 
Guidi greeted Stradella while the queen exchanged 
these few words with his wife, and the three gentle- 
men also came forward and pressed his hand, asking 
him questions about his journey, his marriage and 
his present lodgings. 

“What!” cried young Paluzzo Altieri. ‘‘Lodging 
at the Orso? Ataninn? My uncle will never allow 
that, nor her majesty either!’’ He glanced at tke 


queen, who was still talking with Ortensia. ‘You 
are the Pope's guests in Rome. Where will you be 
pleased to lodge, my dear, Stradella? The whole 


Altieri palace is at your disposal.”’ 

“Surely,” interrupted the queen, who was listening 
now, ‘I have a prior right to lodge a great artist in 
my house! Will you come and stay a while with mc, 
my dear?’’ she asked, turning to Ortensia again. 

Ortensia was not at all overcome by the invitation, 
as the queen perhaps expected that she would be. 
and she answered with demure caution. 

‘*Your majesty is too kind,” she said. 

‘Very well, my dear Altieri,’’ the queen went on at 
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once, as if Ortensia had already refused the proffered 


hospitality, ‘I yield, but to his Holiness, not to you!”’ | 


“The Pope owes your majesty thanks,’’ the young 
courtier answered, bending his head a little, though he 
could hardly take his eyes from Ortensia. 

Her Majesty Christina was out on one of her sight- 
seeing expeditions, in which old Bernini felt himself 
highly honored to play guide, though she sometimes, 
now, insisted on seeing sights which he would not will- 
ingly have shown her, and on hearing explanations 
which he would willingly have omitted; for though 
she set herself up as a profound critic and a superre- 
fined esthete, her real nature was course, and s::e 
took pleasure in tales of bloodshed and suffering which 
would have disgusted a healthy-minded woman of cr- 
dinary sensitiveness. There was hardly an artist or 
a literary man in Rome, or a student of science or a 
musician, who did not pay his court to her and deci- 
cate to her something of his best work. Not rarely, 
too, she gave her advice: Bernini should finish his 
last statue in such a way; Guidi should avoid one 
rhyme and introduce, another on pain of her dis- 
pleasure. 

The young Paluzzo Altieri was nephew to the car- 
dinal who governed Rome as the “‘real’’ pope, while 
the octogenarian, Clement X., who was called the 
‘‘nominal’’ Pope, spent most of his days more or less 
in his bed. The cardinal and all his relatives had 
been adopted by him as “nephews,” and as he was 
the last of his race he had bestowed on them and their 
heirs all his vast private possessions instead of enrich- 
ing them out of the treasury, as many popes did by 
their families. 

Alberto Paluzzo Altieri was good-for-nothing, and 
like most really worthless young men he exercised an 
extraordinary charm on every one who knew him, 
both women and men. | At the present time it amused 
him to be Queen Christina’s favorite, perhaps because 
she was a genuine queen, or possibly because her 
cold-blooded murder of Monaldeschi was still so fresh 
in every one's memory that there was a spice of din- 
ger. in the situation; but when he saw Stradella's 
young wife, he was not satisfied till he had made the 
musician promise to move from the inn to the palace. 

‘So that is the famous Queen Christina!’ Ortensia 
said, expressing her disappointment as sven as they 


were alone. ‘‘Pina locks more like a lady!” 


CHAVTER AIV 


FTER supper on the next evening, Stradella and 


Ortensia were sitting for the last time in the beau- 
tiful loggia, in the soft light of the young moon that 
would soon set behind the Vatican hill. 

“It will seem more natural to you to live ina ‘sate 
again,’ Stradella said ina laughing tone. ‘You must 
have had enough of inns by this time!’’ 

“The happiest days of my life have been spent in 
them,’’ Ortensia answered with a little sadness. ‘I 
am wondering whether it will ever be the same again.” 

‘‘As long as we are the same there can be no differ- 
ence, sweetheart. I am glad you are to be more 
worthily lodged. Don Alberto was always a very 
good-natured fellow and more or less a friend of 
mime, and he is taking the greatest pains to make us 
comfortable in his father’s house.” 

“TIT wish he would not take such infinite trouble to 
stare at me all the time!’’ 

“Why should he look at anything ise when you are 
in sight?” laughed the singer. ‘‘Do I? I really do 
not blame him for showing that he admires you, and 
he is not the only one. There is our friend Trombin, 
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for instance, who stands in adoration staring at you 
and puffing out his round cheeks whenever we meet.” 

“Oh, he only makes me laugh,” Ortensia answered: 
“he is so funny, with his little pursed-up mouth and 
his round eyes! I am sure he must be the kindest- 
hearted creature in the world. But Don Alberto is 
quite different. I am a little afraid of him. I feel 
as if some day he might say something to me - 

“What, for instance?’ asked Stradella, amused. 
“What do you think he may say?” 

“That he thinks me—what shall I ‘say?—very 
pretty, perhaps!” 

“He would only be saying to your face what. every 
ene says behind your back, love. Should you object 
very much if he teld you that you were beautiful?” 

“T do not wish to be beautiful for any one but you,” 
Ortensia answered. ‘I’ wish that every one else 
might think me hideous, and never come near me!”’ 

“And that I might seem to every one but you to 
sing out of tune?” laughed Stradella. 

“At all events they would leave us alone, if they 
thought so! But I did not mean it in that way. I 
think you do not cure whether men make love to me 
or not!” 

“IT like to be envied,” said Stradella. ‘‘You are 
beautiful, dear, I have often told you so, and other 
men will if they get a chance. But as one of nature's 
works of art I doubt whether you are more beautiful 
than almond-blossoms in Spring, or the dawn in 
the south on a Summer's morning? Do you see?” 

“No. Isita parable? What will you compare me 
to next?” : 

Stradella was making sweet, far-off music on the 
mandolin. It came a little nearer, and then died 

away into the distance when he was ready to speak 
iain, 

‘You may have almond-blossoms by hundreds in 
March for nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘and any one who is 
awake so early may see thedawn. They have perfect 
beauty, but no value. No one can really envy a man 
who brings an armful of flowers home with him, or 
who sees the dawn of a fine day, yet both are quite 
zs lovely as you are, in their own fashion, though they 
are common. But you have their beauty, and be- 
sides, you are of immense value, not to me only but to 
the whole race of men, because you are not only beau- 
tiful, but also a very rare work of nature, far rarer 
than pearls and rubies.” 

"Then it wes all a pretty compliment you were 
paying me!’’ Ortensia smiled. ‘Of course I could not 
understand what you meant.” | 

Stradella laughed low. 

Again he touched the mandolin, but it was not 








_ mere tinkling music now, making believe that it came 


ail the way down the long street from the dismal Tor di 
Nona by the bridge. It was that love-song he had 
made for her in Venice, and had sung to her when 
Pina left them together the first time; a measure of 
the melody trembled through the upper strings, and 
then his own voice took up the words in tones breathed 
out so easily that the highest never seemed to be high 
nor to cost him more effort than ordinary speech. 
And presently Ortensia slipped from her chair and 
knelt before him, her hands clasped on his knees and 
looking up to his face, for his magic was more enthrall- 
inz now than when it had first drawn her to him. 

When he reached the end he kissed her, the last 
long-drawn note still vibrating on his lips, and she 
felt that they were cold and trembling when they 
touched hers. 

(Continued on page 500) 


“THE STREET WAS NARROW, THE LANTERN DAZZLED THEM” 
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LESSONS FROM AMERICAN PLAYS 


From time to time the stage produces certain dramas which are inherently involved with the morals and 
ethics of the people. A play such as “ The Servant in the House” presents a distinct idea of religious 
service which ought to be widely understood and appreciated. THE DELINEATOR will undertake from 
lime to time to prescnt such phases of current dramas as seem to teach dislinclly worth-while truths. 


1--The Servant in the House 


By JAMES L. FORD 


Ee ' HE stage, which in countries older 
@NN| and perhaps wiser than ours holds 
| almost equal rank with church 
and school as an elevating and 
educational force, has at all times 
and in all countries, not even 
excluding our own, made itself 
felt as a fitting medium for the 
presentation of truth and the in- 
culcating of important lessons. Better even than 





novel or pulpit, because its appeal is more universal,” 


and in a far more popular and diverting form the 
stage can be made to diffuse light on subjects little 
understood; to present in unmistakable shape facts 
that should be known, and to preach sermons by 
which all may profit. 

There never was a serious thinker who did not at one 
time or another endeavor to write plays which should 
embody his ideas in dramatic form. Of these attempts 
not one in a thousand ever attains the smallest margin 
of success, and when one of these preachments docs 
win for itself the unusual honor of a stage production 
and promptly fails, the author and his friends shake 
their heads sadly and declare that it 1s above the heads 
of the people and that the taste of the play-going pub- 
lic has been so vitiated by musical comedy and varicty 
that it will not listen to a serious appeal. As for the 
manager of the failure, he is quite certain to register a 
vow that he will never again produce a drama with 
any sort of sermon in it, and having done this he will 
set about to recoup himself for his losses by means of 
the silliest musical farce that he can find. 


Why It Is that Some Plays Fail 


Now in all my years of attentive theatergoing, I do 
not recall a single play that failed because it was above 
the heads of the people, though I could name thou- 
sands that came to grief because they were eithcr 
badly constructed—and on the stage this means stu- 
pid—or expressed by words instead of action, which 
means something much worse, or written in complete 
disregard of the likes, dislikes and point of view of the 
audience, which is worse than both faults combined. 
And if we trace the cause of these failures back to their 
very roots we will find that in every case they failed, 
not because they were inspired by a serious purpose, 
but because their authors had not taken the trouble 
to master the difficult art of stagecraft. And this 
ignorance on the part of creative ambition is the cause 
of most of the failures in life. When a building col- 
lapses it is because the builder did not know his busi- 
ness; when a coat wrinkles in the back it is not the 
fault of the wearer, but of the tailor; and when a 


. fancy poultry farm goes into the hands of the receiver 


it 1s not because the hens are lacking in sincerity of 
purpose, but because their owner regarded gallina- 
culture as a science too easily mastered to be worth 
tuking any trouble about. 

Play-building is an art learned only by a long and 
arduous apprenticeship. The playwright who fan- 
cies that he has a message to deliver to the world is 
invariably ina great hurry to deliver it and quite blind 
to his own faults of delivery. That is why so few of 
these great messages, many of which are well worth 
listening to, ever reach the people to whom they arc 
addressed. : . 

But the American public was never in,a better 
mood to receive a serious treatise in dramatic form 
than it is at the present day. It demands, however, 
that the treatise shall be delivered in the form of 
drama and not of discussion, for that is the one thing 
that Americans positively refuse to accept as a substi- 
tute fora play. But once let a dramatist, who knows 
the difference between the two, come before the pub- 
lic with a play in which his theories are properly sub- 
ordinated to his story and made plain to the audience 
by what his characters do and not through the medium 
of footless arguments and didactic speeches, and he 
will find a public eager to listen to him. 


A Sermon in Dramatic Form 


Such a playwright is Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, 
the author of ‘‘The Servant in the House,’”’ which is a 
sermon in dramatic form and one that has excited 
equal interest in such widely separated cities as New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. It has, moreover, 
so successfully defied a moss-grown stage tradition 
that managers are still wondering why a public that 
laughed at other efforts fully as serious and yawned 
over solemn German mysticism should listen atten- 
tively toa play that is not only serious from beginning 
to end but which actually presents on the stage, and 
in very thin disguise, the Founder of the Christian 
rcligion. 

The form of the play has also proved a source of 
amazement, for it is entirely devoid of the conven- 
tional theatric climaxes that managers and actors 
have always insisted upon and is practically in onc 
act, divided into five by mere drops of the curtain, 
the rising of which on each new act reveals the charac- 
ters in precisely the same positions in which they were 
Icft at its fall. Nevertheless, it is a real drama, built 
to arouse and sustain popular interest, and with its 
sermon subordinated to its story. There are, to be 
sure, moments when its action 1s clogged by preaching 
and discussion, and these moments are unmistakablv 
marked by a wave of restlessness and impatience that 
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sweeps over the audience, indicating plainly the tense 
interest that had previously obtained. But these 
moments of boredom are few and brief and the inter- 
est holds good until the end—and this tendency to 
preach is a fault that the author must correct. 


The play deals almost entirely with persons of the | 


religious calling. Its scene is laid in an oak-paneled, 
beam-ceiled room in an English vicarage, a room 
whose fine antique furniture, handsome crucifix and 
exquisite works of art 
betoken wealth as 
well as a cultivated 
taste on the part of 
the owner. Through 
an open door, one 
may see sewer-pipes, 
workmen’s tools and 
a mound of earth, for 
the household has 
lately been disturbed 
by a defect in the 
drainage, a condition 
of things that is art- 
fully blended with the 
main theme of the 
play. 

As the curtain rises, 
the new Indian but- 
ler, Manson, and a 
page boy are seen lay- 
ing the table for break- 
fast. Manson, whois 
attired in his native 
Eastern dress, stands 
with his back to the 
audience and directly 
in front of a superb 
picture of the Savior. 
When, a few minutes 
later, the butler turns 
and faces the audi- 
ence, it is seen that 
he bears a striking 
resemblance to the 
portrait. 

Mary, the pretty 
young niece of the 
rector, enters, and in 
conversation with 
Manson explains that 
two bishops are expected that day. One of these 
is the Bishop of Lancashire, her mother’s brother. 

“And what sort is the Bishop of Lancashire?’ in- 
quires Manson. 


“Well,” says Mary, “I don't think I ought to tell _ 


you; but I once heard Uncle William call him a devil! 
And he’s a clergyman!”’ 


Christ on the Stage 


The other expected guest is the Bishop of Benares, 
whom the family imagine is the vicar’s long-lost 
brother, Joshua. It is expected that both these 
clerical dignitaries will aid in raising funds with which 
to restore the church, which is fast losing its worship- 
ers, and repair the drain which is causing so much 
trouble. Mary explains that worry over these affairs 
is making the vicar ill. 

‘He tried everything, all his rich friends, bazaars, 
jumble sales, special intercessions—everything—and 
nothing seemed to come of it! Then at last, yesterday 
morning, he was reading the newspaper and there was 
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a long piece about the Bishop of Benares. Uncle 
read it aloud to us. Suddenly, in the middle, he 
broke off and said: ‘Look at the power this chap 
seems to have at the back of him. I wish to God I 
had some of it!’ He had scarcely said it when there 
Was a rat-tat at the door. It was the postman; and 
what do you think! It wasa letter from the Bishop 
of Benares. Here’s the letter. Uncle gave 
it to me for my autographs. ‘I shall be with you dur- 
ing to-morrow morn- 
ing. If any one will 
help me, I will restore 
your church. Your 
brother, Joshua.’ 
And there, do you see, 
| underneath, in 
brackets: ‘The Bishop 
of Benares.’"” | | 
‘Dear me! Dear 
me!" exclaims Man- 
son, whose name is 
paraphrased from the 
Son of Man. “Just 
those few words.”’ 
Then Mary con- 
tinues: "Wasn't it 
like an answer to 
prayer? Auntie saw 
that at once! And 
the odd part about 
itis that Uncle 
William did have a 
brother Joshua who 
went away and got 
lost in India years’ 
and yearsago! And 
to think that he was 
who he was all the 
time! To think of 
him never writing 
until yesterday! To 
think that before the 
day is out he will be 
sitting down here per- 
hapsinthis very 
place just like 
She breaks off sud- 
denly, gazing at him; 
for his eyes have ta- 
ken a strange fire. 

Manson: ‘‘Just like I am now?” 

Mary (Falteringly): ‘‘Yes." 

Manson: ‘Talking to you?” 

Mary: “Oh!” (She rises, afraid.) 

Manson (Softly): ‘Mary !’ 

Mary (/na whisper): “Who are you? ”’ 

Manson: “‘ITam—" Heisintcrrupted by the great 
bell of the church, which tolls the Sanctus. After the 
third stroke he continues: ‘tI am the servant in this 
house. I have my work to do. Would you like to 
help me?”’ 





It Is a Play of Fine Imagery 


In this way Manson reveals himself to the young 
girl, and the audience realizes that he is intended to 
represent the divine Founder of the Christian Faith, 
but it is all done so reverently, so sincerely and 
simply and in a manner so absolutely free from all 
theatric effect that not even the most sensitive re- 
ligious feelings are shocked. 

(Contsxucd on page 303) 


LOVE AND POLITICS 


By JAY CADY 


— 


( ‘VE BEEN a-courtin’ ye, Lois, fer 
2 
: 





=» ht m\ more 'n two years, an’ it seems zo 
yer mind orter be made up.” 

The pink sunbonnet was lifted 
a little higher, and two twink- 
ling eyes flashed a merry look at 
the stalwart young fellow. 

“Are you sure that your mind 
is made up, Zeb?” 

“Sure? Didn't I ask ye to marry me 'way back last 
Fall? Why, ev’rybody knows my mind was made up 
when I first started to wait on ye.” 

There was a roguish smile on the girl's lips, and two 
dimples appeared in the rosy checks. 

“I guess you're right, Zeb. When your mind's 
made. up, the whole world finds it out, and steps one 
side to get out of your way.” 

The young man squared his broad shoulders and 
drove his big hands into his pockcts. 

“Don’t look at me thet way, Lois. Gosh! When 
T see them dimples in yer cheeks, seems zo I must jest 
take ye right into my arms an’ hold ye there forever."’ 

The girl shrank back with a nervous laugh. 

“Don't try it. I’m afraid of great rough bears.” 

“I know I’m rough, Lois,"’ her lover said, penitently, 
“LT ain’t hed proper trainin’ to make a good match 
fer ye. Rough! Guess a feller couldn’t be much 
rougher, brought up as I was. You're all soft an’ 
swect an’ gentle, an’ full of larnin’, an’ I'm jest an 
or'nary hard-workin’ man.” 

“Why, Zebulon Pearson! 
that?” 

There were tears in her cyes, but his gaze was rest- 
ing on the field of timothy and the trouble in his heart 
drove him to further self-deprecation. 

‘TI ain’t been doin’ right to pester ye, makin’ love t’ 
ve, an’ drivin’ the other fellers away. Me! A great 
tig know-nothin’, an’ you, jest the swectest, an’ pret- 
tiest, an’ smartest girl in the hull village.”’ 

“'Sh! You mustn’t talk that way, Zeb.” 

She had placed her hand upon his, and the droop- 
ing sunbonnet almost touched his arm. 

‘“You’re good, and you’re honest, and—and—I do 
love you, Zeb, but—oh, Zeb! you mustn’t—I didn’t 
promise yet—there now, you mustn’t kiss me again, 
because—no—please, please Iet me finish. There is 
«treason why I can’t marry you yet awhile.” 

He had her in his arms now. and was ready to defy 
the world. 

“Ef ye really love me—gosh, it don’t seem zo ye 
could!—but ef ye really love me, sweet, they ain't 
nothin’ c’n stop me from hevin’ ye.” 

‘But, Zeb, listen tome. You know my mother——”’ 

“She'll be my mother, too,” interrupted Zeb, gal- 
lantly, and was rewarded with a gentle pat upon his 
great brown hand. 

‘‘Mother still owes two hundred dollars of what she 
borrowed when father died, and I must help her pay 
it. I must carn some money first, don't you sec?”’ 

“Two hundred dollars,” exclaimed Zeb, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Why, I’ve got more’n thet in the bank now 


How can you talk like 
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so thet’s settled.”” Lois looked at him admiringly. 

“That's just like you, Zeb. I might have known 
you would suggest such a way out of the difficulty. 
But can't you see that it wouldn't do?” 

‘Why not?” 

‘Because, it wouldn't be right for me to take your 
money before—before—’’ She blushed deeply and 
stopped. , 

‘But it’s your money as much as it’s mine. 
do ye s'pose I saved it fer?’ 

She laughed nervously. 

“Oh, Zeb, you’re such a stupid, foolish, dear, dear 
fellow! TU can’t make you understand.” 

He took off his hat and ran his fingers through his 
thick brown hair. 

‘“See, here, Lois!” he said emphatically. ‘‘Do you 
suppose fer one minute, thet I'm goin’ to let two 
hundred dollars stand ’tween us an’ happiness?” 

‘‘No, Zeb, I’m sure you would do anything you 
could for me, but you mustn't do this. It would look 
as if you were buying your wife. No woman would 
wish to have such a thing said about her.” 

He sighed and shook his head. 

“Ef you say so, Lois, it must be so; but it’s hard to 
hev’ to wait, jest when I thought I hed ye fer sure. 
How ye goin’ to raise the money ?”’ 

“Till tell you what my plan is, but you mustn’t let 
anybody know. I have applied for the position of 
teacher of the new school.” 

Zeb looked at her with surprise and admiration. 

“You're goin’ to be a schoolma’am? My! You'll 
be so proud, common folks can’t speak to ye.” 

“But I may not get the position at all,”’ said Lois. 

“No danger of thet, I guess.”’ 

“Yes there is. Amanda Strong has applied for it, 
and you know her sister married Deacon Jones’s son, 
and the deacon is one of the trustees.” 

‘**"Mandy Strong! Why, she don’t know beans. An’ 
she’s homely as a hedge fence. She ain’t got any 
show 'gainst you.” 

“Oh, but Amanda went to the academy one yea 
longer than I did,” Lois protested.*‘ And as for looks, 
that doesn’t count for much.” 

“Yes it does,’’ declared Zeb. ‘Ye can’t larn noth- 
in’ from a homely schoolma’am. Thet’s the reason 
I was such a poor speller. I hed thet ol’ maid Fair- 
banks to teach me, an’ it jest kind o’ turned my stum- 
mick to look at her. They orter be a law thet all 
schoolma’ams sh’d be pretty.” 

“I wish you were one of the trustees, Zeb,’’ said the 
girl with a dimpling smile, ‘‘My chances for election 
would be good, wouldn't they?” 

“Thet’s a good idee, Lois. By gum! Thet’s a 
good idee. They’s a school ‘lection to-morrow. [I'll 
be a candidate.” | 

Lois threw back her head and laughed aloud. 

“Oh, you dear old Zeb! I believe you would do 
anything in the world for me, but you couldn't be 
elected.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘‘Becadse Deacon Jones, and Squire Atwood have 
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been trustees for years, and nobody would think of 
voting against them.” 

“I’m goin’ to be a candidate, anyway,”’ replied Zcb, 
doggedly, as he buttoned up his coat and laid his hand 
upon the gate-latch. Then, turning and looking down 
into the face of the girl, he said: 

‘Will you kiss me, Lois? I want ye fer my wife, 
an’ I’m bound to git ye, ef you're willin’ to hev me. 
I never cared much fer politics, an’ I ain’t jest cut out 
fer a school trustee, but ef it ’ud help me to win you 
by gosh! I’d run fer President of the United States.” 

“I do love you, Zeb,” the girl whispered, as she 
raised her lips to his. ‘And some day I will be your 
wife. Be patient, dear.”’ 

She watched him as he strode down the street, a 
figure of courageous energy, her eyes misty with lov- 
ing pride. ° 

_ Meanwhile, Zeb, having a purpose to accomplish, 
set about it without delay. At Wilkin’s store he 
found the usual crowd of idly whittling loungers. 

_ “Say fellers, is to-morrow school ‘lection?’ he in. 
quired briskly. 

“Yep,” replied Jonas Wood, pointing to a sheet of 
brown paper tacked to the wall, bearing the legend: 


SCHOOL ELECTION 
POLLING PLACE 


Zeb glanced carelessly at the notice. 

*‘Who’s the candidates?" 

The whittling ceased and all eyes were raised to the 
questioner. 

“Why,” replied Jonas, shutting his knife with a 
snap, ‘‘Deacon Jones and Sqiare Atwood, I s’pose. 
Who else?”’ 

‘Waal, I jest thought I’d let ye know they’s an- 
other.” 

“Who?” The question came in chorus. 

“Zebulon Pearsen.”’ 

‘“Wh-a-a-t? Ye-ew?’’ Jonas burst into a roar of 
laughter, in which the others joined. 

Zeb shut his teeth tightly together and stood quiet- 
ly with his hands in his pockets. One by one the 


scoffers ceased their laughter. and still he made no - 


sound. At last there was dead silence. Jonas shifted 
uneasily in his seat; Abel Cook began diligently to 
scrape the mud from his boots; John Wait puckered 
his mouth for a whistle which would not come’ forth. 
The silence became embarrassing, especially with the 
knowledge that Zeb Pearson’s broad shoulders wer2 
facing them and Zeb Pearson’s brown eyes watching 
them closely. 

‘Tl said I was a candidate fer school trustce. Has 
anybody got anythin’ ag’in it?” - . 

There was a general sigh of relief and a gencral de- 
sire to deny any objection to Zeb’s proposition. 

_ “Of course, Zeb, ye c’n run ef ye want to. Any cit’- 
zen hez thet right,’’ remarked Jonas, with a wave of 
his hand. 

‘The question is, will you fellers vote fer me? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

There was a painful silence. Zeb waited quietly. 
He knew the strength of his position and was not dis- 
posed to force the issue. Abel Cook owed him fifty 
dollars, loaned to replace money which the young man 
had stolen from his father to pay a bet lost on the 
races at the county fair. He knew that Jonas had 
not yet forgotten a certain time three years before, 
when he had rescued him from drowning in the creek. 
John Wait was already under engagement to work for 
him at harvesting. Every man in the group was 
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under some obligation to him. He could afford to 
wait and let them think it over. 

“As fur 's 1’m consarned,’’ remarked Cook care- 
lessly. ‘‘I jest-as soon vote fer ye, Zeb, ef it 'd do ye 
any good. Ye couldn't be ’lected, though.” 

“Thet’s my lookout,”’ said Zeb. ‘‘How ‘bout you, 
Jonas? C’n I count on you?” 

‘Seems kind o’ like throwin’ away my vote, but I'll 
do it to ’blige ye, Zeb,” replied Jonas. ‘‘Us young 
fellers orter hev a show once in a while.” 

‘‘Thet’s so,’’ remarked Wait, slappin, his leg. ‘‘They 
orter be a change.” 

There were murmurs of assent from the others, and 
Zeb, satisfied that he had sown the first seed of his 
campaign where it would bring forth fruit, passed on 
around the corner of the store, where a stairway Ied 
to the second story. Up this way he went two steps 
at a time and, entering a small hallway, paused be- 
fore a door upon which appeared a sign: 


Office of JABEZ ATWOOD. 
Justice of the Peace. 
Notary Public, and Attorney-at-Law. 


After a moment’s hesitation he turned the knob, 
pushed open the door, and entered the office. - 

At an old-fashioned desk, filled with pigeon-holes 
bulging with papers, sat a man of about sixty years. 
Above his long black coat appeared a high collar, 
somewhat wilted and soiled, held in place by a loose 
cravat, whose tie had slipped rakishly around under 
his left ear. Bending his bushy eyebrows and pecr- 
ing over a pair of steel-bowed spectacles, the village 
factotum of the law greeted his visitor with a look of 
expectant curiosity. 

‘*How are you, Pearson? Haven't seen you around 
here for some time. Anything I can do for you?” 

'‘No,’”’ said Zeb, seating himself opposite the lawyer. 
‘I jest dropped in to ask a questien.” 

‘‘Ahem,”’ said the squire, professionally alert. 
little legal advice, eh?’’ 

“No,” repeated Zeb, cautiously feeling his way. 
‘* Bout school matters.”’ 

“Oh,” said the squire in a tone of disappointment. 
“You're not thinking of going to school again, are you, 
Zeb?” 

“Not ‘till ye start a college, squire,” replied Zeb 
cheerfully. 

‘‘Humph!” exclaimed the squire. “Colleges and 
academies are all right for them as can afford ‘em. 
But this town can’t stand any more school taxes. 
Here they’ve gone an’ voted a new schoolhouse that'll 
cost twelve or fifteen hundred dollars, to say nothing 
of the land.” 

‘‘How much will the land cost?” inquired Zeb care- 
lessly. 

“That depends,”’ replied the squire, rolling his eyes 
and pursing his lips. ‘I was thinking of turning over 
to the district a piece off the southwest corner of my 
ten-acre lot, down by the bridge. I hate to let it go, 
but I suppose I'll have to.” 

‘Somebody said Deacon Jones wanted the school 
put across from the meetin’-house,’”’ remarked Zeb 
innocently. 

‘“Wh-a-t!”” exclaimed the squire, leaning forward 
in his chair. ‘Has he been talking again about locat- 
ing the school there. Why, it’s just a scheme to raise 
the value of his own property! I'll vote against it! 
The school’s going to be put down by the bridge. It’s 
the best place for it. Everybody says so.” 

(Continued on page 505) 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


For the Child That Nceds a Hlome and the Home That Needs a Child 


ete vag) HIS month we publish the names and 
.:1 addresses of the men and women who 
are earnestly cooperating with us in 
this campaign. Their organizations 
cover the greater part of the United 
States. Through them we have 
secured the stories and photographs 
of the children offered from time to 
time, and to them have been referred the thousands of 
applications that have come to our office. They deserve the 
credit for the detailed work involved in the splendid show- 
ing of results. 

They all believe that the normal dependent child should 
be cared for in the family home in preference to an institu- 
tion, and are devoting their lives to this work. They necd 
your support, both moral and financial, as their work is 
maintained almost entirely by voluntary contributions. If 
you can do no better than write them a word of encourage- 
ment, even this helps. Upon them rests a tremendous 
responsibility, for the wise placement of a child in a strange 
home is the most delicate and difficult of charitable problems. 





It is important that our readers, and especially those who 
have applied for children, should understand that great care 
necessarily must be exercised in this work at all stages. 
First it must be judiciously determined whether the child 
should be taken from its natural home. In many cases tem- 
porary relief often makes it possible for a bereft mother to 
maintain her home an rear her own children. Then when 
it has been determined that a new home is necessary for 
the child, many circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The question of temperament of the child as well as the 
proposed foster-parents, and many other equally perplexing 
questions, must all be carefully weighed. 

The responsibility of the agent does not cease even when a 
placement has been made. Experience has proved that 
there must be regular and systematic supervision by compe- 
tent people specially trained for this kind of work. There 
is often need of expert advice and cooperation; and once in 
a great while it develops that a child with a different disposi- 
tion and inclinations would be better suited for a given home. 

(Continued on page X07) 


THESE CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE HOMES 


THEODORE 


HEODORE made his advent into the world in a white- 
Ty walled hospital ward, little heeding his young mother’s 
tears or the fact that there was not awaiting him a cozy 
home-nest somewhere on the sunny plains or among the 
sheltering mountains where birds twittered and where the 
wind in the pines sang soothing lullabies for him. A mother- 
ly stranger sought out the superintendent of the Chil- 
dren's Home Society, saying, ‘‘She will,not be able to take 
care of him, and I have promised to see him provided for 
before I leave her. Will you not take him and give her a 
chance to try to get well?’’ We said ‘‘Yes,’’ and Theodore 
was carried in the arms of the motherly woman to a crib in 
our nursery. Fora long 
time his eyes wore a look 
of solemn wonder at his 
surroundings, as though 
questioning the world into 
which he had come as to 
what it held in store for 
him. Now he seems to 
have concluded that it is a 
pretty kind old world, after 
all,for he has grown plump 
and rosy and his blue eyes 
are always smiling. 

For further information 
address Child-Rescue De- 
partment, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. 
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THEODORE 


she can be some one’s loving little daughter. 


DOROTHY 


HIS little girl of eight years has appealed greatly to all 

Ty of our caretakers on account of her sweet and kind 

disposition, and we want to find a good home where 

She was re- 

cently removed from an unsuitable home and is now in the 

care of the Connecticut Children’s Aid Society to be pro- 

vided with a home by adoption, and any application that 

is sent in from Connecticut or adjacent States will be gladly 
considered, 

Dorothy is an attractive little girl with beautiful brown 
eyes and very long lashes. She has rosy cheeks, pretty 
brown hair, and a sweet expression. If ‘‘handsome is that 
handsome does’’ is con- 
sidered, she is surely 
handsome, for never was 
there a sweeter - natured 
little girl, nor one with a 
greater desire to be help- 
ful. Sheis of good Ameri- 
can parentage and would 
be a credit to any family 
of which she might be- 
come a member. Weshall 
consider the person who 
gets Dorothy fortunate. 

For further information 
address Child-Rescue De- 
partment, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


EDWARD 
 Dmeeeee has had a 


very romantic his- 
tory. He was born 
in England, crossed the 
ocean to America before 
he was a year old, and 
now, at one year of age, 
appeals to the thousands of 
} «childless homes for his 
childhood right to a fa- 
ther’s and mother’s devo- 
ted care and protection. 
His deep - blue eyes cap- 
tivate his nurses so that 
when speaking of him they 
place a peculiar emphasis 
upon the oft-repeated expression, ‘‘He is a darling baby!’’ 
He is a real little English Edward and, although royal 
blood does not flow in his veins, yet he is of the stuff that 
kings and rulers are made of. Although we call him our 
little Englishman, his parents were American. His case 
is a peculiarly pathetic one, and his smiling appeal makes 
every one iove him. His picture speaks for itself, and it 
may be plainly seen that he has an abundance of that ‘‘per- 
sonal magnetism’’ that counts for so much toward success 
in life. He is lovable and loving, and is a prize for some one. 
He awaits the arms of a loving foster-mother to claim him 
as her own. 
For further information address Child-Rescue Depart- 
ment, care of THE DELINEATOR. 





MAX 


ITTLE Max is a ‘‘lone 
|" star,’’ born in Pitts- 
burg, a boy of much 
promise. His father, a 
traveling man, died before 
Max was three years old. 
The mother, full of ambi- 
tion to do and dare, went 
down the river, where she 
found work in a factory in 
one of our Ohio towns. 
Being strong and vigor- 
ous, she was successful as 
an operative. But a time 
came when the heating 
and ventilation were de- 
fective, pneumonia developed, and she died in ten days. A 
shanty-boatman made an unsuccessful attempt to get posses- 
sion of the boy, but was thwarted by the public officials. 
Max has since been a ward of the State. When we asked 
his class of twenty boys how many wished homes in a private 
family Max was the first to hold up his hand. He is a boy 
of well-balanced mind and much beloved by all who know 
him. He has rapidly risen to the third grade in school. 
Applications from Ohio and Pennsylvania are specially de- 
sirable, though he can be placed in any worthy family any- 
where. He is just the kind of boy you would expect to 
make his mark in the world. 
For further information address Child-Rescue Depart- 
ment, care of THE DELINEATOR. 





THE NATIONAL CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE 


HE membership list of our National Child-Rescue League 
continues to increase. Men and women from all parts 
of the country have been enrolled. Among them are 

not only students of philanthropy and social service, but 
influential business men, educators, and ministers of the 
gospel; but, of course, the greater number are from 
mothers. This is just as it should be. We want the list to 
grow until all who love children are identified with this 
movement. As members, there is much that good women 
can do in helping us with this problem. 

Last month we suggested to League members that they 
interest the local press in our campaign. This month we 


Secretary, CH1LD-RESCUE LBAGUE: 

Please find enclosed $5.00 to be used in behalf of Child- 
Rescue Campaign. Will you also enroll me as a member of 
N.C.-R. L. and give me your advice regarding the advisabil- 
ity of mentioning it in prayer at prayer-meeting? 

Yours most sincerely, 
Mrs. H. W. W, New York. 


ov 


Secretary, CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE: 

This morning’s mail brought me your pamphlet in refer- 
ence to the National Child-Rescue League. Please enroll me 
asa member. As president of the Nursery Association of 
our city, I have struggled to conserve and preserve the home, 
feeling that the home was the nucleus of the nation, and that 
every child needed a home. Many a mother we have assisted 
in caring for children, that otherwise would have been 
obliged to place them in institutions. Allcredit and honor 
to orphanages and their supporters, but back to homes with 
a mother’s heart to mold, guide and direct! I am vice- 
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- 100,000 Children Wait.” 


want to urge all members to visit their neighbors, especially 
for the purpose of telling them about this big movement. 
Show them a copy of Mrs. Daggett’s article, ‘‘Where 
In response to many requests we 
have reprinted a large edition of this article in pamphlet 
form and will gladly furnish a copy to any one,upon request. 

It would be especially helpful if all would cooperate with 
us in getting the members of Boards of Directors of their 
local institutions to read this article. One good lady has sent 
out two hundred copies with a personal note to influential 
people in her home city. Her membership means some- 
thing to her and to the homeless child. What will you do? 


president of the Woman's Club of Charlotte. We have one 
hundred and fifty members. I hope each can be enlisted. 
Yours for children’s work, E. T. R., North Carolina. 
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Secretary, CuHILp-RESCUE LEAGUE: 

I am deeply interested in your organization on behalf of 
the children. Although, much to my regrct, I do not find 
time to do as mtch of such work as I would like, and even 
the reading of your magazine articles on this subject has 
required the expenditure of time which it has seemed, at 
times, could hardly be spared, yet, what little it is possible 
for me to do along this line will be faithfully executed and I 
desire to register among the number to whom the Great God's 
work is most important. I will be pleased to watch the prog- 
ress of the movement and to be kept informed as to its 
growth. Especially shall I be interested in any work that 
may involve that portion of my own time which can be 
devoted to it. Yours truly, G. R. M., New York. 

(Continued on page 507) 


THE CHILD’S MISSION 


Our Second-Prize Sermon, Preached in the Beechwoods Presbyterian Church, Rockdale Mills, Pa. 


By the Rev. GEORGE H. HILL 


‘A little child shall lead them.”’ 


JT IS not always the strong who lead. 
| The prophet speaks of a time when 
a child shall lead a lion and an ox. 
Even now it is sometimes the case 
that a little child leads a strong man. 
Love is stronger than brute force. 
A child may by his winsome ways 
and loving manner lead those who 
are much older and stronger than himself to do what civil 
law could not make them do. 

Some people ceem disposed to leave the child out of ac- 
count and to think that he does not amount to much. God 
reproved the Israelites and said: ‘‘But your little ones, 
which ye said should be a prey, them will I bring in, and 
they shall know the land which ye have despised.’’ And 
Jesus said: ‘‘Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven, their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.”’ 


The Child’s Place in Society 


The child not only has a right to exist, but he is an impor- 
tant part of our body politic. He is to be taken account of, 
and reckoned with, just as is any other class of citizens. 
All admit that men and women have their place in society, 
and we look upon idiots and insane people and the criminal 
class as a sort of necessary evil. But it seems to be a popu- 
lar idea to-day, with many people at least, to think of the 
child as a part of society that we can get along without. 
Hence there are not a few homes where children are not 
wanted and where, should they come, they are not welcome. 
This is a most serious fact, and one that as an American 
people we must face. 

Five generations ago one-third of the nation was made up 
of children and babies; to-day they comprise less than one- 
fourth of the population. At the last census there were 
about eighteen million children in the United States. But 
it has been estimated that if we had kept pace with our 
great-grandparents, there would be seven millions more. 
Who is responsible for the seven millions of missing Ameri- 
can children? Some interesting, and at the sametime alarm- 
ing, figures along this line have recently been collected. 
Of every one hundred couples in Massachusetts eighteen are 
without children. More than one hundred thousand homes 
in the old Bay State with not a baby! It is said that in the 
State of Iowa there are, on an average, less than two chil- 
dren to a family, and the population is declining. It has 
been estimated that in the United States there are no less 
than two million married women who have no child. This, 
doubtless, is a fair estimate of many parts of our country. 
In some of our great cities conditions are even worse. In 
New York City, it is said that there is a section of fifteen 
blocks on Fifth Avenue where just fifteen children live, one 
child to a block, in the richest section of the city. In 
another wealthy part of the city, where there are forty-five 
homes, forty of them have no children. 





These are but sam- © 
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ples of conditions existing, not only in New York, but in 
other great cities as well. 

If there is an absence of children from our homes, there 
must be some reason for it. Long ago the babies were wel- 
come. Achildless home was a dishonor, and sad-hearted 
was the young wife who could not enfold in her arms a sweet- 
faced baby. What is’ it that has taken the place of the 
heaven-born mother-love that is the rightful inheritance of 
every woman? Can dogs take the place of children? One 
is saddened and sickened at the sight, all too common in 
certain quarters, of women fondling and caressing a ribbon- 
bedecked poodle or pug and leading it around with a string. 
One must seriously question whether such women have any 
mother-love in their hearts. A certain prominent man re- 
cently said that we did not think children were worth as much 
in this country as dogs; that you could get a child for noth- 
ing, but that you had to pay at least twenty-five dollars for 
an ordinary Boston terrier pup. 

The excuse is sometimes made that children cost too much 
and that we can not afford to clothe and educate them. But 
this can not be the real reason, since it is among the rich 
that the greatest scarcity occurs. Some say they dare not 
undertake the responsibility of rearing children, because one 
can never tell how they will turn out. Jacob Riis has given 
a sensible answer to this excuse: ‘‘I should not be afraid 
of taking a little child into my home, waatever its ancestry, 

. and I should not be in doubt about the result if I did; 
for I should know that I was doing God’s work with His 
child, and He would attend to the outcome.’’ 


Selfishness the Root of the Evil 


Aside from the questions of cost and responsibility, many 
twentieth-century parents dislike to shoulder the burdens of 
care, worry, sacrifice and pain that necessarily attend the 
raising of a family. But do not such excuses as these have 
their taproot in selfishness, and do we not forget the hundred- 
fold compensation that always comes to God-fearing parents? 
Can there be any sufficient excuse for shutting the children 
out of our homes? Children have a right to exist; they 
have a place in society and in our homes. There are, of 
course, homes where God has not permitted the little ones 
to come, and there are homes where little ones have come, 
and gone again; but happy is the home that is gladdened 
with the songs and laughter of little children, and glad are 
the husbands and wives who can enfold to their bosom the 
chubby forms of the little ones, and say, ‘‘These are my joy, 
my treasure.’’ 

If children have a right to exist; if they have a place in 
the State and at our firesides, then we owe them certain 
duties. Our Lord Jesus, while on earth, said, ‘‘Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name, receivethme. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea,’’ 

(Continued on page 508) 





his oars, pushed 
his ancient 
straw hat to the 
backof his head 
and grinned with satisfac- 
tion as his eyes fell upon six 
beautiful Jandlocked salmon 
just at his feet. He was very happy. 

The late afternoon sun, lingering just 
at the top of the trees, flashed a golden 
path upon the water, lighting up his ge- 
nial, plump face and touching little glints 
in his close-cropped red-brown hair. 
With a sigh of contentment, he took up 
his homeward oar. Only two weeks 
more of this paradise, he reflected, and 
then he would have to return to the city. 

Half-way down the lake he drew in 
toward the wooded shore so close that 
he could almost touch an overhanging 
clump of alders with his oar; so close 
that he could hear a garrulous squirrel on 
some unseen branch. To peer through 
the still surface of the water clear into 
the deeps where slanting sunbeams 
touched the sand to gold, where lay rocks 
and mysterious gnarled old stumps— 
this sighc was ever new to Mc- 
Shinn. It filled him with a 
placid wonderment, an emo- 
tion which, if expressed, would 
have been poetry. 

At last he came to a little 
cabin near the water's edge. 
A figure was reclining before 
the door flat upon his back, 
hands clasped under his head 
in lonely contemplation of the 
tree-tops. 

“Hello, Gray!’’ bawled Mc- 
Shinn. ‘‘How you feelin’ to- 
day?” 

“Pretty much to the bad.”’ 
said Gray, rising slowly to his 
feet. 

McShinn mentally comment- 
ed that he certainly looked it. 

Gray’s attitude as he leaned 
against a tree was marked by a 
listless droop, and a pallor 
lurked under his bronzed tan. 
It seemed strange to McShinn 
that here, under the broad, 
clean, honest sky, death should be creep- 
ing silently upon its victim. McShinn, 
from the consciousness of his own abun- 
dance of vigor, pitied this man; but 
among men there is no way to tell each 
other of their compassion. 

“I guess,’’ Gray was murmuring ab- 
stractedly, ‘‘that there won't be any- 
body to take the little woman to theaters 
and things this Winter. But,” he add- 
ed hopefully, ‘‘perhaps I’ll get better.’ 

“Had your supper yet ?’’ McShinn 
asked, with a sudden desire to change 
the subject. 





McSHINN—HIS PROMISE 


By RAYMOND LEE HARRIMAN 


Illustrations by H. Carlisle 


Gray only shook his head gloomily. 

‘Fine! Now you just jump into the 
stern there and come along with me, 
After we eat—say, I ain’t had a thing 
since morning—after we eat we'll play 
cribbage. Come on!” 

Gray accepted the invitation eagerly; 
McShinn’s presence was like a tonic 
to him, “It does get awful lonesome 
here,”’ he said. 

From that afternoon Teddy Gray grew 
weaker and weaker. The lines of his 
face betrayed a constant worry, some 
trouble of the mind at which McShinn 
could only guess. McShinn whistled; 


McShinn sang; McShinn told stories; but 
Gray would not respond to any of it. 
After supper one evening he spoke with 
sudden emotion. 

‘‘Mac,” he said, “I’m done for, I 





McShinn took Gray’s hand, “Honest I will, Teddy!” 


guess. It’s tough to die away off here 
from the little woman. When I’m gone 
she’ll be all alone—no folks and no 
money.” 

Gray paused, hesitating over his next 
words. 

“I don’t dare put this off any longer, 
Mac,” he cried with despairing fervor; 
“it’s worrying me crazy. I want you to 
promise that you'll go and help her.” 

‘‘Sure,’” murmured McShinn. 

“You know I don’t feel just right in 
asking this,’’ went on Gray, ‘‘but it 


seems that something, some one, sent 
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you to me; and you’ve been 
so good to me these last 
two weeks—that’s why I 
do it. It isn’t for myself; 
it’s for my wife—you un- 
derstand, don’t you ’?—just 
a little money once in a 
while, Mac a 

*Sure,’’ murmured McShinn again. 

‘‘-you’ll never miss it; you’re well 
fixed. Now promise—promise you'll 
help her!”’ 

McShinn took Gray’s thin, trembling 
hand. ‘Honest I will, Teddy!” 

“Thank you, Mac,” said Gray, sinking 
back peacefully. A bobcat shrieked 
through the stillness. McShinn walked 
over to the fireplace and blinked and 
spat into the embers. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better turn 
suggested. 

The next morning McShinn ate break- 
fast alone. Two days later the trair 
that brought him to Boston also brought 





in?” he 


‘Gray’s body. All through the trip that 


solemn promise to his friend began to 
assume the importance of a sacred thing; 
but he dreaded the initiation. Nothing 
parallel to this had ever hap- 
pened to him before from which 
he might adjust a course of 
action. He tried to think of 
some way of conferring assist- 
ance anonymously, but could 
not; besides, such a course 
seemed disloyal to Gray, ‘‘and 
that would be dead wrong,” 
concluded McShinn. 

He did not attend Gray’s 
funeral. ‘I do hate to get torn 
up,’ he confessed to himself and 
stayed away. But a large 
wreath bore a card inscribed 
“Thomas McShinn.”’ 

As the days went by his 
promise obtruded more and 
more into his thoughts and 
brought him a foreboding un- 
easiness. It certainly implied 
more than merely handing the 
woman a check; it demanded 
grace to allay mutual embar- 
rassments. Now, if it were 
only a man how easy!—but it 
was a woman. His feminine associa- 
tions had been limited to his mother,— 
an estimable lady, of course,—but this 
was small preparation and training for 
contact with complex female tempera- 
ments. McShinn’s lack had found him 
out. ; 

At last, in desperation, he marked a 
date on the calendar with a large red 
cross, taking a solemn oath before that 
numerical deity to call on Teddy Gray's 
widow on that day. 

The allotted day came around inevi- 
tably.. A brand-new silk hat lay, in 
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detached dignity, upon the bed. Mc- 
Shinn’s brain was busy with his speech. 
‘‘Mrs. Gray,’”’ it began, “during my 
companionship with your husband this 
Summer—oh, | can’t talk in these duds!?”’ 
He gave his sunburned nose, which was 
peeling like a new potato, a close scruti- 
ny in the glass. It was emphasized to 
him for the first time that he was not 
handsome. He wiggled his legs to set- 
tle the trousers over the heel; his bunchy 
calves projected the bottoms out from 
the shoe in a most annoying manner; 
trousers in fashion-plates never did that. 
There was one consolation—he did have 
the right sort of figure to set off a frock 
coat. He sallied forth. 

When he pushed the bell at the Els- 
more flats his sturdy legs became sud- 
denly languorous. Why he should be all 
of a quiver was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. The next impression retained after 
this was of sitting in a quiet, sunny room, 
his back so straight that it 
curved. Although he did not 
remember it, he must have 
given Mrs. Gray his card, for 
she still held it in her hand. 

Mrs. Gray was a refined, 
restful woman of the type 
whose one pride and desire of 
life is to make homes for mcn. 
There was a swect sadness 
about the eyes and mouth 
which touched McShinn. 

His uneasiness was allayed 
somewhat by her facile conver- 
sation, but at last when she 
thanked him for his kindnesses 
to. her husband, McShinn drew 
a deep breath and proceeded. 

“Mrs. Gray,” he began, 
“during my companionship 
with your husband this Sum- 
mer, you, madam. were his al- 
most continual thought and 
worry; especially —er—er— 
your welfare when he should 
be no longer able to give you. 
his presence and—er—pecuni- 
ary assistance,” 

McShinn’ paused, stealing a furtive 
glance at her. 

‘So greatly did your future embar- 
rassments prey upon his mind that he 
asked me to give you any such assistance, 
which promise, I assure you, I gladly 
made. and which brings me here to-day. 
It is my pleasure, Mrs. Gray, to extend 
to you any—er—er—money—— ”’ 

He stopped suddenly. The word 
“money,” he felt, was poorly chosen. It 
had a disagreeable, clinky sound. 

“Mr. McShinn,” she was saying quiet- 
ly, “I thank you for your kindness to 
my husband and for your offertome. I 
believe I understand and appreciate it 
in the spirit in which it was given, but 
I can not accept it.”’ | 

*“‘But I promised!” 

‘‘Mr. McShinn, I can only repeat that 
Ican not accept. I hope you will regard 
this as final.” 

_ He arose and bowed just the same way 
that his mother had taught him to bow 
to visitors when he was a little boy— 
an old-fashioned deference. 
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“I am very sorry,” he said, “if I have 
distressed you. Good day.” 

Most of us would have considered the 
promise canceled, after this futile at- 
tempt; but not so McShinn. Hopeless 
as his endeavors might seem, they were 
at least to be earnest. By way of prov- 
ing his sincerity he took courage to call 
upon her a week later. 
no apparent advance, unless, perhaps, 
in the heat of argument their relation 
ascended one degree in familiarity. 


“I shall feel obliged to call again,” he . 


told her upon parting. 

“IT shall be pleased,’’ she said simply. 

Winter came and crept slowly by. 
That promise seemed to have given Mc- 
Shinn tacitly the privilege of calling 
upon Mrs. Gray once a week. Every 
Thursday evening discovered him in 
the easiest chair in her flat; and uncon- 
sciously Thursday had taken on a pleas- 
ant significance to him. The promise 
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“Marry you so that I may have an easier living! It’s an insult!” 


was rigorously brought up at each visit 
and as rigorously refused. 

‘I’ve let two of my rooms,” she told 
him one night in pride at her thrift. 

‘‘Who to?’”’ McShinn demanded with 
a sudden and masculine boldness that 
astounded himself. 

‘“‘A couple of maiden ladies.”’ 

“Oh!” said McShinn. He hoped that 
she did not notice how relieved he was. 
Of course he was relieved, but oh, well, 
as an afterthought he wasn’t so pleased; 
the income from the maiden ladies 
would only make Mrs. Gray the more 
independent. 

Spring found Mrs. Gray’s attitude still 
unchanged; but McShinn had not aban- 
doned hope. In fact, the accomplish- 
ment of the promise loomed up as a 
distinct achievement —and man’s one 
delight in living is achievement. Mc- 
Shinn had said, ‘‘Honest I will, Teddy,” 
and he meant it. 

It was in the latter part of June that 
Mrs. Gray announced her intention of 
storing her furnjture and taking rooms 


But he made | 


' with some family in the suburbs. It 


would be so much better during the Sum- 
mer heat. ‘‘And «heaper,’’ McShinn 
mentally added with a secret joy. Here 
were distinct signs of stress. She must 
consent to accept his ‘assistance now. 

Upon his next visit, he found the place 
in utter disorder. Mrs. Gray was pack- 
ing dishes into a box when he entered. 
Her face when it turned to him was 
drawn and tired; he missed a character- 
istic trace of brightness. 

“‘Looks kind of broke up,”” comment- 
ed McShinn, surveying the litter with 
legs spread wide ee and his hands in 
his pockets. 

She made no answer, but dropped into 
a chair with a sigh. He did not like the 
blurring of her eyes nor the way her lips 
quivered. McShinn felt called upon to 
say, he did not know what, and to say 
it quick. 

“Does seem too bad to do it!’’ he be- 
gan hurriedly. She bowed her 
head into her hands and sob- 
bed. McShinn was seized 
with a desire to stroke her 
hair. He hurried to the other 
side of the room and hurried 
back again. He went on: 

‘‘Now what's the use of tak- 
ing on this way? Let’s talk 
common sense. There’s no 
need of breaking up this home. 
Why don’t you take a small 
sum from me,—say—er—er— 
well, —whatever vou need? 
Then I'll peel off my coat and 
we'll hang up the pictures 
again.” 

She made no reply. 

“I wish you would,” he 
pleaded with a childlike ear- 
nestness. 

But still she gave no heed. 
Those little catches of her 
breath dug into McShinn like 
a harrow. He paced to the 
other side of the room and 
— paced back again. 

“I'll tell you a way to take 
the money,’’ he said, with the iron of 
purpose in his tones, ‘‘and still satisfy 
your scruples. Marry me.” 

‘She sprang to her feet and confronted 
him. 

“Marry you!” she cried—‘‘marry you 
so that I may have an easier living! 
It’s an insult—a downright insult! It 
4s customary, I believe,” she continued 
with fine sarcasm, ‘‘for men to bribe 
women into marrying them; not to give 
them any consideration of affection— 
of affection - 

“But I hadn’t got to that yet,” he 
interrupted. ‘‘I] hadn’t got to that yet.” 

He groped clumsily for her hands. 

“When I get over this wheeziness,”’ he 
said, ‘I’ve a whole lot to tell you about 
—er—er—affection.”’ 

She tottered weakly toward him; her 
head sank wearily upon his breast; the 
tears streamed down her face. McShinn 
held her close with a tender ferocity. 

‘‘Dora,’’ he whispeved, ‘‘for Heaven's 
sake stop crying! Where's your hand- 
kerchief? Here, take mine.” 
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) “NATIONAL” Wearing Apparel 
For Women, Misses and Children 
\\ Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 


The “NATIONAL?” Style Book is truly called the “Complete Book of NEW YORK 
Fashions.” ‘To all womankind it is the most interesting Style Book published. 

From the “Christy Girl Cover,” reproducing a painting made for the 
“ NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, through to the last page, your 
interest will increase. Every page contains a Style Message from New York for YOU 
—shows you in each handsome fashion plate some new Style, something of value, some 
aid to becomingness in dress and to economy. 

Two Million Women will receive this Style Book—FREE. You can be one of them. 
One Copy is YOURS, but you need to act NOW—to write TO-DAY. Just say, “Send 
| me the Complete ‘ NATIONAL’ Style Book—F REE.” If you wish samples be sure to 
y ask for them. Samples are sent only when asked for. 


4 “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure $7.50 $ Expressage 
New York Styles q to 35 Prepaid 


Spring Style Book and Samples —FREE 


First of all, the “ NATIONAL” Style Book (sent FREE) contains Fashion Plates 
showing New York’s Suits and Skirts for S ring and Summer. And you can have any of 
these suits or skirts Made To Your Measure in your own choice of over 400 New Materials. 
We will send you Samples of these Materials Free with the Style Book if you ask for them. 

Twent “oe Years’ experience in fitting and pleasing over half a million American 
women makes it certain that we can make you asuit that will fit and please you. However, 
you take norisk. Each suit is made according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Each “NATIONAL” Garment has the | We prepay express charges on all 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- | ™ NATIONAL” Garments nares in 
tached. This is our signed guarantee which | the United States, no matter how large 
says: “Your money back if you ask for it.” | or how small the order. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel | ; 


This complete “NATIONAL” Style Book also peaceably. illustrates all New 
York Fashions in the following Ready-Made Garments—all sold at “NATIONAL” 
money-saving prices, al] guaranteed and postage or express charges always prepaid by us. 
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Millinery Lingerie Dresses Plumes Rain Coats Hosiery Be ah 
Waists Tub Suits Belts Muslin Underwear Neckwear mE) || 
Skirts House Dresses _ Petticoats Knit Underwear Sweaters fe oy 
Silk Dresses Kimonos Jackets Corsets * Boys’ Clothing lj 5 ao 
Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear md up } Hi / 
Write for the FREE “ NATIONAL” Style Book. It will show you what is really , ea 5 oe 


new. It will be interesting and instructive and Save You Money. Don’t put it o 
till next week, but write for it to-day. If you wish samples for a “ NATIONAL” 
Made-To-Measure Suit, be sure to ask for samples and state the colors you prefer. 
Remember—Samples will be sent only when asked for. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. s2y¢2ah Sst 
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Soap in the form of a Pow- 


der for your Convenience. 
PEARLINE takes, as it 
were, the Fabric in one hand, 
the Dirt in the other and lays 
them apart — comparatively 
speaking — Washing with 


little Work. As it Saves i 
Worst of the W ork, so 1 
Saves the Worst of the ee 
It isn't the use of Clothes 
that makes them old before 
their tme—it's Rubbing and 
| Straining, getting the Dirt out 
ns, main Strength, 

For all sorts of Washing 
—Coarsest and most -Deli- 
cate; for all sorts of Women 
Kee IS Strongest ; 
for Scrubbing, House-clean- 
ing, Dish washing, Windows, 
PEARLINE has no equal. 
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LETTERS FROM EDUCATORS 


Interest in the Public Schools Has Brought Forth Many and 
Varied Opinions 


is a vital question to-day is at- 


tested by the hundreds of letters we have received from teachers all over the 


Tot “What Is the Matter with the Public Schools?” 


country. 


If there is a remedy for existing conditions, or improvement in any direc- 
tion possible, we ought to know it and set to work to rectify the errors. 


The opinions of 


those who are directly interested in the work—who are brought face to face with the 
problem every day—are the ones who are in a position to throw light on the subject. 


Here are a few of their letters.—EDITOR. 


CuIcaGo, ILL. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 


As a valuable method of retaining knowl- 
edge I believe there has never been any sys- 
tem invented which has been successful in 
doing away with the hard work and drudg- 
ery of memorizing. A popular idea among 
young people to-day is that hard work has 
been eliminated from study. 


Yours very truly, 
J. F. BurRELL, 
Treasury Department. 


URBANA, OHIO. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 


Much of the matter contained in this maga- 
zine article is not new to me. It is well 
known among those who have really given 
much thought to the matter that the public 
schools do not educate. There is too much 
cramming, too many fads, too many inex- 
perienced teachers, too much politics in the 
school boards. Yours truly, 


Frank A. Gustarson, M.D., 
Head Master Urbana University Schools. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 


As civil service commissioner and also as an 
employer of office help, I have had an ex- 
perience that induces me fully to agree with 
your statement about the lack of business 
judgment and general knowledge of the pub- 
lic-school graduate. My opinion of the whole 
matter is that our public schools are attempt- 
ing to cram too much knowledge into the 
child. I venture to say that fully eighty per 
cent. of the children who attend the public 
schools of this country, after graduating, 
become either mechanics, salesmen or occupy 
minor positions in offices and stores. If our 
public schools paid more attention to read- 
ing, spelling and correct grammar, omitting 
some of the studies which are of little benefit 
in after-life, the children would have more 
practical knowledge which would serve them 
to advantage. Very truly yours, 

F. A. KREHLA, 

Secretary Untted American Life Insurance 

Co. 
SALEM, Mass. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 

Your treatment of the school problem has 

given me great gratification because the sub- 


ject is handled in what seems to me a per- 
fectly fair way and is one which deserves to be 
at present very much to the front. 

The defect in the product of our schools is 
in my opinion largely due to a fearful sag in 
the feeling of personal responsibility which 
should have been instilled into the minds of 
the pupils by home influence. In a sense it 
may be said that the schools are as good as 
the people will suffer them to be. 


Very truly yours, 
Joun W. PERKINS, 
Superintendent Salem Schools. 


Canton, N. Y. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 


The facts mentioned ‘in the article by 
Rheta Childe Dorr can be confirmed by 
every one who has any knowledge of our 
public schools. There are few in our schools 
who can spell, fewer who can intelligently 
read, and not many who can tell whether the 
Nile is a river or something good to eat. 

The old-red-schoolhouse course, where 
there were fewer subjects, but these perfectly 
mastered, made better scholars than our 
modern mélange of educational isms. 


Yours truly, . 
A. Gunnison, D.D., 
President St. Lawrence University. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 


The defects in our young people’s educa- 
tion as noted in your article have frequently 
been a subject of my notice and remark. 
Our schools are turning out, “‘graduating,”’ 
young men and women who have a veneer of 
many subjects, but a thorough knowledge of 
none. Yours very truly, 

C. B. EDwarps, 


Inspector of Public Schools. 


Forest GROVE, ORE. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 


I have read with no little interest the 
article, ‘‘What Is the Matter with the Public 
Schools?”’ While the writer is somewhat 
hysterical i in the treatment of her question, it 
is certainly one of vital interest. The facts 
set forth are apparently well established and 
indicate a condition that calls for attention. 
A remedy should be found, if possible. A 


general criticism of the public school is that 
it trains out—not to say crushes out—indi- 
viduality in the pupils. This effect is clearly 
the direct result of the system and its high- 
ly organized condition. The remedy is not 
easy to see. Very truly yours, © 


Wa. H. Ferrin, LL.D., 
President Pacific Universsty. 


YorK, Pa. 
Editor Tue DRLINEATOR: 


No one claims that we have established an 
ideal system of public-school education. 
‘The wonder is that a system which is re- 
quired to meet so many and such varying 
demands does not deserve more criticism. I 
believe the curricula in many of our schools 
are overcrowded. Minds are stuifed with a 
heterogeneous collection of facts at the cx- 
pense of mental discipline. 


A. WANNER, 
City Superintendent York Public Schools. 


CaMDEN, N. J. 
Editor THE DELINEATOR: 


I have read the article upon the public 
schools with much interest. The subject is 
receiving the attention of educators all over 
the country. If your article stimulates 
more widespread interest it will accomplish 
much good. Very truly yours, 


James E. Bryan, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Editor Tug DELINEATOR: 


I believe that the trouble with our public 
schools is not in the system, but in the 
homes back of the system. Parents rarely, if 
ever, confer with the teachers and know little, 
if anything, about their children’s studies 
or the progress made. In another respect 
the attitude of parents produces the very 
results so ably set forth in the article. The 
mind of the average pupil has a limited 
capacity. If it is filled with music and danc- 
ing, parties and clubs, dress and society, there 
is no energy left for study and no power for 
concentration upon it. Teachers soon fall to 
‘‘marking them.’’ It is casier to talk to 
than to teach pupils whose energy has been 
absorbed before the school with its lessons 
was reached. Yours truly, 


J. Epwarp Banta, 


Superintendent of Binghamton Public 
Schools. 


Bgstoit, W1s. 
Editor THe DELINEATOR: 


Your article, ‘‘What Is the Matter with the 
Public Schools?” I have read with a great deal 
of interest. While I believe it is too pessi- 
mistic, yet there is undoubtedly a great deal 
of truth set forth in it. 

I would suggest the following as some of the 
difficulties in our present school system: 
through the kindergarten, pupils almost 
inevitably come to feel that education is a 
mere matter of play. They become not only 
unwilling to work, but they are actually un- 
fitted for hard work. The education of 
children is left almost entirely to the public 
schools; there is not education as formerly at 
home. Until the cooperation of the home 
is again obtained the public schools in them- 
selves are going to secure scant results. 
There is too much insistence upon the 
method and too little premium upon initia- 
tive. There are too many fads and experi- 
ments. Sincerely yours, 


G. L. Cotte, 
Dean of Beloit College: 
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Not All Silk Gloves 


Are Kaysers 





Until three years ago, nearly every silk glove was a Kayser—with 
the patent double tip. 

No other make was acceptable. 

Every woman wanted the Kayser fabric, Kayser fit, and the Kayser 
finger tip. 

The old-time silk gloves were ill-fitting and worthless. 
women wore them. . 

It was only when Kayser created perfection that silk gloves became 
the summer gloves of the millions. 


Why Inferior Gloves Were Worn 


When the sudden craze for long gloves came, we could scarcely 
begin to meet it. 

So other makers were called on, and all sorts of gloves were sold. 

Even lace mitts and stocking tops, attached to short gloves, sold as 
fast as the makers could make them. 

Any makeshift was welcome. 
was for any long glove. 

Then millions of women, who could not get Kaysers, accepted 
inexperienced makes. 


Very few 


Quality was forgotten. The cry 
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Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves 
A Guarantee in Every Pair 


Now conditions have changed. 
Capacity. 

This spring you can all get Kayser gloves—any shade or style or length. 

‘There is no need now to take inferior makes. You can get the gloves 
you want—the Kayser. 

But there is need to be careful. 

Now it is necessary to insist on the Kayser, and to see the name on. 
the hem. 

Then you are sure of the gloves, which, for 25 years, have been found 


so satisfactory. Not to Mak 
Easy to e 
That is why other makers 


We have immensely increased our 


A perfect silk glove isn’t easy to make. 
fall short. 

It requires years of experience, and infinite skill, to make a silk glove 
that will fit. 

One must make his own silk, and dye it himself, to attain a durable fabric. 

And our patent tips are essential. 

Each Kayser glove goes through fifty operations befcre it becomes 
the perfect glove that you see. Ss 

Yet you pay no more for / > 
Kaysers than for gloves half as / & 
good. You have simply to see — 
that you get them. 


Short Silk Gloves, 
50c to $1.00 


Long Silk Gloves, 
75c to $1.50 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., MAKERS, NEW YORK 
-  _ Also makers of the famous Italian Silk Underwear—the most luxurious lingerie in the 
world, yet the most economical. For it outwears cotton ten to one, as thousands of women 
know. Made in every undergarment that a woman wears. 





Look for the Name in the Hem. 


CORRECT CORSETS 
for the 
FIGURE OF FASHION 
The radical changes in fashion have 


neccessitated entirely new lines for the 
figure. The straight back with the long, 
graceful, close cut lines over the hips are 
now correct and can be easily obtained 
by the very modish American Lady 


m 
No. 582—Snug Hip (like illustration) 
avery smart m for slender an 
medium figures. Medium bust, extreme 
length from waist line down in front, 
side and back. is garment has the 
unboned cloth extension in the front 
and over the hip. 
Batiste, white. 18—26 $2.00 
No. 584—Same as No. 582. Batiste, 
white. 18—26 $2.50 
No. 580—Same as No. 582, but 
higher in bust. Batiste, white. 
18—26 2.00 
No. 586—Same as No. 580. Batiste 
white. 18—26 $2.50 
No. 577—Similar to 582 but designed 
with not so long a cloth extension in 
front. Extremely long over hip 
and back. Mercerized batiste, white. 
18—28 $4.00 
No. -575—Samie as No. 577. Coutil. 
18—28 $4.00 


Other New Models—$1 to $5 


If you cannot obtain American Lady 
Corsets in your town, write to us (our 
main office, Detroit, Mich.) and we wi 
send ye direct from the factory whatever 
model you may select, express or mai 
prepaid, upon receipt of retail price. 


Booklet? No charge. 


” 


Mra Mie pati aes 


NEW YORK 


Sel easton 





CHICAGO 
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WHAT YOU. OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR BABY 


Part VI. The Food of Growing Children 


By LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, M.D. 


weeeemenO WARD the end of the first 
nat. W2]_ year a human infant begins to 
lone: be the most interesting thing 
Sar in the world. Heretofore it has 
lived a life of colorless, unconscious, veg- 
etative growth; and though its mother, 





_ perhaps, has discerned a meaning and a 
portent in its every sign, its actions, in 


sober truth, have been chiefly reactions, 


-and, as such, have sadly lacked motive 


and coherence. But now its intelligence 
is dawning and the mysterious some- 
thing that we call personality is unfold- 
ing. It begins to differ from other babies 
of its age in a thousand surprising and 
delightful ways; it acquires habits, ap- 
petites, little vanities, likes and dislikes, 
and what may be called a customary at- 
titude of mind. And these things ap- 
pear, one after the other, with truly 
dazzling rapidity. Every week sees no- 
ticeable progress. Every day has its 
perceptible change. 

Mind and body join in the metamor- 
phosis. Muscular and organic activity 
increases, and a multitude of ideas—neb- 
ulous, maybe, but still vastly engaging 
—begin to throng the child’s brain. It 
begins to take note of the world about 
it; to recognize differences; to observe 
cause and effect; to put fact and fact 
together. And with all this awaken- 
ing from within there comes a need of 
changes without. 


om 


S EVERY woman knows, the time 
for weaning comrfionly brings perils 

for the infant. That this is the rule is 
shown by the fact that popular lore has 
given it the dignity of an immutable law 
of nature. Asa matter of fact, there is 
no reason whatever why weaning should 
bring serious consequences to either 
mother or child, for it is as thoroughly 
normal an incident of life as birth or 
teething. In practically all cases the 


disasters of this period are due to an in- 
accurate reading of the baby’s needs. 

Many mothers believe that a prolonga- 
tion of nursing is beneficial to the child, 
but this is not true. The baby fed upon 
milk exclusively beyond the normal 
time is usually a weak and anemic child, 
whose external appearance gives evi- 
dence of the retarded development of its 
organs of assimilation. 


; om 


[7 IS well, indeed, to begin to supple- 
ment the milk diet with small quanti- 
ties of some starchy food considerably 
before the end of the first year. If the 
baby is stout and healthy, it may have 
a few tablespoonfuls of barley-water ora 
bit of broken zwieback as early as the 
sixth month. If it seems to digest these 
things without difficulty, crackers and 
milk or toast and milk may be added, 
and, after weaning, it may begin to eat 
small quantities of mashed potato, boil- 
ed rice and light sponge cake. ; 

It is unnecessary to say, of course, 
that such things must be given to the 
child in very small quantities and that 
their use must be discontinued at the 
first sign of distress, however slight. 
Until it is well on toward its second birth- 
day, the principal food of every child 
should be milk, but this milk needs reen- 
forcement. Let one meal be of modi- 
fied cow’s milk alone, and the next of 
milk and toast, with milk next and then 
a bit of mashed potato, and so on. 

In this connection, and before proceed- 
ing to a consideration of the diet later 
on, it may be well to point out that the 
dietary needs of every child are deter- 
mined more by its weight than by its 
age. An average baby, weighing about 
eight pounds at birth, should weigh 
about seventeen pounds at the age of 
nine months, when it is ready to be 
weaned. If it weighs less than this, it 


is well to seek medical advice before 
making changes in its food. 

The same factor determines the 
amount of food required by the child 
each day. A normal baby of twelve 
months, weighing twenty-one pounds, 
will need five feedings of modified cow's 
milk, of eight ounces each and at inter- 
vals of four hours, in addition to the 
alternate meals of toast, rice and so on. 
But if the child weighs but sixteen or 
seventeen pounds, six or seven ounces of 
milk will be sufficient. By the same 
token, if it weighs more than twenty-one 
pounds, it may well take a bit more than 
eight ounces. 

Once the milk of early infancy has 
been reenforced by the starchy foods, 
and the child has passed the Rubicon 
in safety, it is in order to reduce the 
former, by slow stages, to second place. 
As soon as possible teach the child to 
drink from a cup and give it its daily 
milk in that way. Reduce its allowance 
of milk to four eight-ounce rations a 
day, and at the same time add a meal of 
beef-juice or mutton-broth with a soft- 
boiled or poached egg. By the time 
the child is a year and a half old, broiled 
and scraped steak may be substituted 
for the broths. 

To prepare this sear a round steak, 
on the outside only, over a brisk fire and 
scrape it into fine pulp with a knife. 
Take about two tablespoonfuls of this 
and mix it thoroughly with an equal 
amount of stale bread-crums. Then let 
the baby eat it with a spoon. 


cm 


[oe the end of the second year it 

is time to abandon the schedule of 
meals I have given in a previous article, 
and to progress, by degrees, toward three 
aday. Begin by omitting the meal of 
milk taken just before bedtime and grad- 
ually increase the importance of the 
midday dinner. By this time the baby 
will begin to show dietetic likes and dis- 
likes, and, within reason, these should 
be taken into consideration, for a child, 
like a grown person, thrives much better 
upon dishes it relishes. 

Let breakfast consist of a cereal with 
plenty of milk but little sugar, and a 
single egg, either soft-boiled or poached. 
As every one knows, the American mar- 
ket affords an infinite array of palatable 
cereals, and the great majority of them, 
luckily enough, are excellent and harm- 
less. But it must be remembered that 
all of these so-called breakfast-foods, 
whatever the labels may say to the con- 
trary, are utterly unfit for children’s 
food unless they are thoroughly cooked. 
It is best, indeed, to boil them for sev- 
eral hours, and this, of course, may be 
done most conveniently the day before. 
In the morning all that is necessary is to 
warm them over and add hot milk. A 
child two and a half or three years old 
should be given a single cupful. 

It is essential that the eggs given to 
small children be of undoubted fresh- 
ness, for those of the cold-storage varie- 
ty, besides being unpalatable, are not 
easily digested. One minute’s boiling 
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Can You Do This With Your Comb? 


Not unless it’s a W-W Flexible. Thousands are used with 
entire satisfaction. The W-W outlasts any ordinary comb be- 
cause of its flexibility and special process of manufacture. Every tooth 
is carefully rounded and hand finished. Will not break or pull out the 
hair. 25 cents at your dealer's, or from us postpaid. State whether you want 
black or shell color. Send for Booklet. 
WILLARD 


& WILLARD, 65 D, Bedford S.. Bostes, Mass. 
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MMLITOET 
Rust-Proof’ 


orsels —~ 


The above illustration proves the statement 
that Warner’s Corsets forecast the figure ten- 
dencies a full year in advance. ’ When we 

- pictured this corset last season, it was con- 
sidered extreme—this season it is the 
height of popular fashion. 


Our Parisian staff reports modifications of the reign- 
ing fashions in dréss, but such as to require more 
than ever the long, graceful lines. ‘These are de- 
lineated in their perfection by the corset models 
originated by us and familiar to-day to all fashion- 


able women. 

The designing of the present-day corset is a new art, 
grasped only by corefal and experienced designers. 
lhe long, straight-back, curveless-hip corset that is 
light, durable, and, at the same time, comfortable 
can only be produced by makers of unqualified 
standing. Our reputation and facilities insure not 
only perfection of designing, but accuracy and skill 
in construction. 

Every part of Warner's Corsets is tested to the 

Warner’s standard—cloth, boning, interlinings andall. 

They are guaranteed to wear—not to rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet “D”™ telling the proper method of lacing, 
fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


Security 


Rubber Hullon 
‘ose Supporters 
attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
ew York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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is all they need. Hard-boiled eggs, as 
the post-Easter epidemics of stomach- 
ache prove, are not suitable food for 
children. Neither is it safe to give a 
child fried eggs or omelets, since in both 
of these agreeable dishes the albumen of 
the egg is converted into a greasy, 
leathery and indigestible fabric. 

Milk should be the drink at breakfast 
for all children until their tenth year. 
They should never drink coffee or tea 
under any circumstances, nor at any 
hour of the day, and even cocoa is an ill 
substitute for milk. A single cupful, 
warmed, is sufficient at breakfast, since 
it is taken, not to relieve thirst, but as a 
food. Every child (and every adult, 
too, for that matter) should take a drink 
of water upon arising. Breakfast may 
be begun within twenty minutes there- 
after without harm. 


cb 


NTIL it is three years old, the child’s 
midday meal should consist chiefly 

of meat-broths, chopped or scraped meat 
and potatoes (boiled or baked). Begin- 
ning with very small portions, boiled 
spinach, carrots, turnips and peas may 
be added, and as dessert at the end there 
may be part of a baked apple or pear 


(the skin and seeds removed), or a few’ 


stewed prunes, seeded. Water, but no 
milk, should be given with this meal. 
After its third birthday the child may 
safely enlarge its animal diet by the 
addition of roasts and chops, poultry 
and fish, but it is well to serve all of these 
things finely chopped until the fifth or 
sixth year, since all children, even when 
their teeth are equal to the task of mas- 
ticating meats, are likely to bolt them 
without proper chewing. The daily al- 
lowance should be not more than a few 
ounces, and it should be reduced on the 
first indication of digestive disturbance. 
Needless to say, all forms of pork are 
dangerous, and no child should taste the 
flesh of the swine until its eighth or ninth 
year, at least. In particular, such things 
as bacon, ham, shoulder and sausage 
should be avoided, and the same may be 
said of all parts of beef, mutton and 
poultry, save the finest cuts. A child’s 
stomach is ill fitted for the digestion of 
giblet-stew, liver and bacon, sour beef, 
calves’-head, bologna sausage, pigs’ feet 
and other such delicatessen. Similarly, 
it can ill cope with fried chops or fried 
fish. The best meats for it are beef and 
mutton, boiled, broiled or roasted, and 
the best fish are the larger ones, which 
may be boiled or baked. Under poultry 
I include chicken (broiled or baked, 
but never fried), roast turkey and roast 


| barn-yard duck. 


Many mothers are under the impres- 
sion that all vegetables, without excep- 
tion, have excellent dietetic and medic- 
inal virtues, but this is not true, even in 
the case of adults. With children it is 
well to avoid all save those which may 
be boiled for several hours, and to make 
a further extension of the banto cab- 
bage sprouts and corn. The vegetables 
which enter into a meat stew, such as 
potatoes, peas, carrots, turnips and 


onions, all well boiled, are nourishing 
and harmless, and the same is true of 
spinach. But it must be remembered 
here that ‘‘well boiled” should be taken 
literally. It is not sufficient to boil 
carrots until they are tender. Instead, 
they must be cooked to pieces. 

Of all the fruits which may enter into 
the midday dinner the apple, peeled, 
baked and seeded, is by far the best. 
After it come its near relatives, the pear 
and peach. It is well to bake or stew 
all three before giving them to children, 
at least until the age of six or seven 
years, but the juice of the peach, with- 
out the pulp, is harmless. In the same 
way, the juices of tamarinds, grapefruit 
and pineapples may be fed to children, 
even as early as the third year, with safe- 
ty and benefit, whereas all of these 
fruits, eaten in the ordinary way, are 
exceedingly dangerous. It is true 
enough that many children eat them, 
but it is also true enough that many 
children die of cholera infantum and 
diarrhea. They harbor germs, their 
woody pulp is indigestible, and some 
have numerous seeds. Cherries and 
the smaller berries are undesirable 
also, and bananas, while seedless and 
germless, overburden the stomach. 

The third meal of the child's day, 
taken in the early evening, should be 
much like its breakfast, save in the ab- 
sence of the morning egg. Milk and 
toast or milk and a cereal should con- 
stitute its mainstay, with a cupful of 
milk added. At these two milk-meals 
no meat, vegetable or fruit should be 
served. Until its eighth or ninth year 


-a child should never eat meat more 


than once a day, and no fruits should 
be served when milk is on the table. 
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S SOON as the three - meal -a- day 
schedule has been established the 
child should be refused all solid food be- 
tween meals, but it is a good custom 
throughout childhood—and necessary 
until the seventh year—to give a gener- 
ous cupful of milk in the middle of the 
morning and another in the middle of 
the afternoon. If the child is hungry, 
let it drink twocupfuls, and, on the other 
hand, do not press it to drink if it is not 
so disposed, as the appetites of children 
vary as much as those of adults. 

In conclusion, remember this: that 
until it is fourteen a child is not capable 
of dealing with the miscellaneous mass 
which makes up the civilized bill of 
fare. If it must eat at the family table, 
see that its share of the dishes is 
rigorously limited. Discourage the use 
of butter, coffee, chocolate and tea, and 
give it little, if any, pork in any form. 
Hot rolls, waffles, pancakes and other 
things of that sort are always dangerous. 

In the matter of candies and other 
sweets exercise a stern censorship. If it 
were possible, it would be well for the 
children of the land to grow up in igno- 
rance of these delights. Nevertheless, 
every mother may do much to discour- 
age the ancient custom of making candy 
a reward for diligence and good order. 


PLANT YOUR WASTE 
LAND WITH PINE 
Two Additional Thoughts * 


By GEORGE W. WILDER 


Thought One 


HE next month or six weeks is the 
T time during which to plant pine 
seeds, whether you pursue the 
“‘scientific’’ method or the ‘‘easy way.” 
The ‘‘scientific’’ method—that is, plant- 
ing the seeds in a prepared seed-bed and 
two years from now transplanting them 
—is, of course, the better way, the only 
sure way. The ‘easy way,’ planting 
the seeds just where you hope ultimately 
to have your pine forest, is better than 
no way atall. Nowisthe time to plant, 
whatever way you elect. 


Thought Two 


Any one who has wandered around 
pine-growing States has many times 
seen nature’s reckless and wasteful 
planting. Small groves of young pine 
literally jammed together are scattered 
everywhere. Under the weeding-out 
process of nature and the law of the 
survival of the fittest only a limited 
number live to be forty-five years old. 
The sight suggests to the shrewd land- 
holder that the owner of these particu- 
lar lots wasted opportunity. 

This Spring, next Spring and the 


following Spring will be occasions on. 


which, with practically no work, the 
wise man whose farm nature has blessed 
with a planting of pine seeds can multi- 
ply what nature has done for him. 

In some sections in 1907, in other 
sections in 1908, nature planted lavish- 
ly of pines. They have sprung or will 
spring up in spots, ten, twenty, maybe 
even fifty pines to a square foot, and be 
scattered over an acre or two acres of 
land. The wise man who owns such a 
piece of land has only to take up and 
transplant. If he has an acre covered 
with young pine anywhere from two 
inches to a foot tall, averaging, say, ten 
to a foot, he can make that good for 
twelve to fifteen acres of pine by reset- 
ting them during the wet Spring season 
some five feet apart. Thus he saves 
nature from her own wastefulness, and 
with a few days’ work makes this acre 
of pine seed, which, through its own self- 
destruction, would some years from 
now be worth only about two hundred 
and fifty dollars, show a promise of three 
thousand to four thousand dollars. This 
really seems worth while. 

Let’s repeat the thoughts: 

First : Now is the time to plant pine 
seeds. 

second : Now is the time to trans- 
plant the pines that nature has planted 
for you. 


™ 





*An article on this subject by Mr. Wilder 
appeared in THE DELINEATOR of October, 1908. 
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Fair and Tempting— 


To prove to you that 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are the best that money will buy, we are willing to stand the 
loss if your judgment goes against us 


People who can’t eat ordinary, indigestible, home-cooked 
Pork and Beans enjoy Snider’s. The scientific Snider Process of 
cooking makes the beans mealy, porous, easily digested, and 
there’s no trouble from gas—that’s been taken out by the 
Snider Process. 


Put up plain, or generously surrounded with Tomato 
Sauce, prepared from the famous Snider’s Tomato Catsup made 
only of sound, red-ripe tomatoes, seasoned with seven special 
spices which we import, and you have a dish sure to please all 
the family. 


Buy some today from your 
grocer; give them a fair trial, 
then if you don’t find Snider’s 
the most delicious and whole- 
some Pork and Beans you have 
ever eaten, tell the grocer and 
get your money back — there'll 
be no argument or quibble 


Once tried, Snider Pork & 
Beans win their own way— 


“It’s the Process” 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co.. Cincinnati, 0., U. S. A. 


Any Curl Without Heat— 











for trial subscription [/[ wwarsel in'a few ne amore 
SEND 1 Oc fovea Embrol a through the use of 
© Catalog, “ry |/[ Ths West Electric 
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and your choice of a largeand 
full size Webber Improved Trans- FREE 
fer Paper Pattera of the follow- 
ing roy, OFFERS: 
er No. 1: Shirt Waist Set Free! 
Offer No. 2: Corset Cover or Chemise Free! 
Offer No. 3: 17-in. Lazy ay Center Free! 
oO 


Offer No. 4: Nobby Sofa Pillow Top Free! 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box D. 
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Your Money Is on Deposit 
While You Wear Our Goods 


Ours is the safest estab lishment in America. If 
i don’t get soney’s worth, you get money back. 
ou can dress as wel/ on /ess money or detter on the 


same money. You get the advanced metropolitan 

tyles at almost the cost of materials and labor and 
nothing added for ‘‘knowing how’’ to make them 
twice as smart as the price deserves. To prove how 
weil you can buy from ws, we'll send you our 


New Spring Catalogue, No. 601, Free 


Just like looking into a city show Motive very 
detail of every garment exactly shown. Write to-day! 

To make you a customer, we've prepared three 
great bargains for March — each is an enormous 
"* money-saver.”” 

X21. Reproduced from Frenchcreation. Durable 
black, blue, brown or green serge with invisible 


stripe. 34 inch ; cate. pointed coat. Sleeve has 
ornamented slash Tier collar and pockets. 
New flare skirt, ai ‘sd tailor-stitched. Inverted 
plait-front vanel, with satin cord loopsand buttons. 
Guaranteed satin lining. Sizes 34to 44. Waist bands 


28 to 28. Skirt lengths 39 to 43. Send measurements. 
Money-saver No. 1 at $10.95. 

$1050. A most wonderful skirt offering. Fine 
Panama, black, blue or brown. Positively four 
yards wide. All box and side plaited. Plaits stitched 
to hip producing deep, ful) flare. Beautifully tailored. 
Waist bands 22 to 28. Skirt lengths 38 to 44. Send 
measurements. Afoney-saver No. 2 at $3.75. 

2050. Exact copy of a Mme. Renege model 

hat. Plaited silk-finished mohair braid with huge 
sash of Oriental Silk, swirled in folds all around 
crown, caught at left side with two superb rosesand 
foliage held by large rosette of Oriental Silk. Gold 
finished Directoire buckle in front, on sash. Order 
any color or combination of colors. Money-saver 


No. 3 at $2.95. 


PHILIPSBORN 


THE OUTER CARMENT HOUSE 


1907-199 E. Adams Stroet, CHICACO 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB . 


Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Set- 
ting and the Kitchen Are Discussed 


There are only two requisites for membership in this organization: first, you must 
be a woman; second, you must read THE DELINEATOR. We promise to make it worth 
your while to do so, for we are in touch with the best writers upon practical home-keep- 
ing topics. Send in your name as a member of the club. There not only are no dues, 
but any good suggestion, recipe or article you may furnish the club will add to your own 
household revenues if found available. All published articles will be paid for, but, 
please note carefully, no manuscripts of less than one thousand words will be returned. 
The list of members will be printed from time to time in these columns. 


A SIMPLE. GUEST LUNCHEON FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
| By MARY DAWSON 


a eye hostess who must squeeze 
‘her occasional hospitality out 
| of a bill of small dimensions 
should appreciate in full the 
ee of St. Patrick’s day—that 
feast of fun pure and simple. 

For here to her hand is a celebration 
where jokes and comic ingenuity take 
the place of expensive elaboration, and 
where any one with some little knack of 
tricking out a table or making a special 





_ dish out of an every-day course can give 





a successful luncheon or little dinner. 

Have few and simple courses, omit- 
ting oysters or preliminary relish, if nec- 
essary, to keep the frolic within the lim- 
its set for it by the family exchequer, 
but flavor strongly throughout with 
Hibernian allusion and nomenclature. 
These bits of timely nonsense intro- 
duced here and there keep people amus- 
ed and laughing from course to course 
and go far toward a general good time. 

Special tissue-paper with designs of 
shamrocks and other emblems of the 
“‘ould sod” makes a cheap and effective 
table trimming. A pretty way to ar- 
range it (shown in the photograph) is 
where two strips of the paper are crossed 
in the center of the festive board over 
the white cloth, or, if preferred, on the 
polished table-top. This does away 
with the expense of a formal centerpiece, 
the place of which is usurped by the 
large designs on the paper. 
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A quick and easy way to make candle- 
shades appropriate to the occasion is to 
cut them from rough art-paper or card- 
board and decorate with shamrock 
sprays in water-color. Finish with gilt 
paper fringe or gold beading. 

Crépe-paper in one or more shades of 
green, with a sheet each of green and 


black cardboard, and two or three white 
clay pipes such as children use for blow- 
ing bubbles, are the only materials re- 
quired for some timely and amusing 
‘Paddy's day" favors. | 

Hold the pipes with the bowl away 
from you and on the stem paint features 
comically suggesting the human face. 


- Dress the pipes like dolls, male or female, 


with green .and yellow tissue - paper. 
The bowl of the pipe will afford a pro- 
jecting cranium on which funny bon- 
nets and “‘stovepipes’”’ may be built up. 
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A “shamrock powder”’ case is another 
amusing trifle to lay at some cover. The 
foundation of this is a set of tiny envel- 
opes each of which contains some Hiber- 
nian joke clipped from a newspaper or 
written from memory onacard. These 
are bound together with baby-ribbon 
and are enclosed in a folding case 
(needle-book shape) of green crépe-pa- 
per, or of white crépe decorated with 
St. Patrick’s trefoil. The case closes 
with green baby-ribbon. The name 
‘Shamrock Powders’ appears on the 
case in g lt. The idea is, of course, that 
the person ‘receiving this novelty will 
take a powder (7. e., read a joke) whien- 
ever suffering from a fit of the blues. 

Any small, inexpensive baskets, round 
or square, with or without handles, can 
be trimmed with green crépe-paper to 
hold bonbons. Line them inside either 
with tinfoil or with white paper which 
has been passed through the fluting-iron, 
and tie the handles with green baby- 
ribbon. Fill with home-made' fudge. 

From the green cardboard ‘(or from 
heavy art-paper in the same timely hue) 
make place-cards. These, are little 
shamrocks all cut by one pattern and 
having the names of the fsucsts written 


ceiiy @&@ 


of “thei. They can be made with a 
wire catch for suspending them on the 
edgés of fhe water tumblers, or they can 
lie on the service plates when guests sit 
down. Similar clover shapes, but much 
larger in size, make striking substitutes 
for doilies under dishes, hors-d'euvres 
and so forth. 

The following menu is dainty and not 
tooexpensive. It can be altered a little 
here and there when necessary to suit 
the resources of the entertainer: 


Pratie Soup with Shamrocks 
Clover Croquettes with Grane Pays | 
Rolls and Butter 
Lamb Chops (Irished) with Biddy’s Entrée 
_ Evergreen Lettuce with Golden Dressing 
Pat’s Delight with Erin Cakes 
Coffee, Crackers and Cheese 
Irish Mint Drops 


A piquant and ratHer unusual potato 
soup for the initial course is made of 
‘“‘praties’’ browned in butter by the 
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foil shape emblematic of the day. By 
placing the croquettes very carefully in 
the wire basket after the egg and crack- 
er dust are added, and frying not more 
than two or three at a time, the form can 
be retained without much trouble. 

. The lamb chops are “‘Irished’. (after 
being Frenched) by decorating the bones 
with tiny frills of green paper instead of 
the usual white papillotes, and ‘‘Biddy’s 
entrée” is white turnips and ‘praties”’ 
mashed together and seasoned, a favor- 
ite dish of the Emerald Isle. 

The green of the lettuce and the yel- 
low of the mayonnaise give the colors of 
the flag of Erin. Decorate this dish 
with a tiny harp flag. 

‘“‘Pat’s delight’’ is bombe glacée, the 
outer cream pistachio for the green, the 
inner orange or frozen custard (yellow). 
A gelatin dessert colored green with 
vegetable coloring, hardened ina trefoil 
mold and served with a thin, soft custard 





following recipe: Fry in butter until 
nicely browned, but not scorched, one 
small onion, sliced, and from six to eight 
potatoes (according to size) peeled and 
cut in dice or slices. Remove from the 
fire and turn them into a quart (ora 
quart and a half) of stock or hot water, 
preferably the former, with a tablespoon- 
ful of parsley chopped fine. Boiluntil the 
potatoes are soft enough to mash easily, 
and pass through a sieve. Return to 
the fire and reheat, seasoning well with 
salt and pepper. The beaten yolks of 
one or two eggs may be stirred in, just 
before serving, for additional richness. 
The soup must not boil again after these 
are added, or the eggs will curdle. 

The shamrocks served with this soup 
are tiny clover shapes stamped from 
rather dry bread with a tiny cutter and 
then browned in the oven like croutons. 

The clover croquettes may be of chick- 
en, crab, fish or any other nice croquette 
mixture to which the home cook is ac- 
customed. They take their name from 
the fact that they are molded in the tre- 


dressing (yellow), could be substituted 
where the ice-cream would entail too 
much outlay. White iced cakes with 
the word ‘‘Erin’”’ in green would not be 
beyond the facilities of the home kitchen 
unless the affair is arranged at very short 
notice. Irish mint drops are the popu- 
lar cream mints wrapped in squares of 
green tissue-paper. 


MAPLE-SUGAR DELICACIES 
By T. CELESTINE. CUMMINGS 


HOSE who have never given much 
thought to the question of maple- 
sugar possibilities have absolutely 

no idea of the many delicious ways in 
which it may be utilized in cookery. 
Our early American ancestors had some 
faint idea of the uses to which this natu- 
ral sweet could be put, for the pioneers 
secured this information from the In- 
dians, who had long been accustomed to 
sweetening their crude culinary prepa- 
rations with the sap of the maple-tree. 


Vintage Pattern 





HE quality standard in 
silver plate was fixed in 
1847 when Rogers Bros. 

goods were first made— the 
ighest quality known. 


To-day, the trade mark. 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS. 


assures the purchaser not only 
of securing the original brand 
of Rogers but the heaviest grade 
of plate, guaranteed by the mak- 
ers to give absolute satisfaction 
in every particular. 

In beauty of pattern, Sage 
tion of finish and tality 
plate, this eeiaered Silber 
Plate that Wears” has al- 
ways been without successful 
imitation. Procurable in num- 
erous designs —— some fancy, 
some simp e and chaste. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 


where. Send for catalogue 
“C.17" showing all patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


NEW YORK CHICACO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Legal Tender 


A package of 
Uneeda Biscuit is 
always a fair ex- 
change for its cost, 
because Uneeda 
Biscuit are the best 
of all soda crackers. 
They are not expen- 
sive; on thecontrary, 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
is one of the least 
expensive of foods. 
There is no waste. 
There is most nour- 
ishment. Always 
fresh and crisp. 
Never stale. No 
broken crackers. 
Always whole and 
inviting. There can 
be no better soda 

crackers than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
¢ 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Although, historically, these simple 
experiments of the Indian squaws repre- 
sent the beginning in the development 
of the sugar industry, neither they nor 
the Puritan housewives, who afterward 
made so much use of the tasty sweet, 
had practically any idea of the wide 
scope to which the product might be 
applied. They had a few simple dishes. 


oo 


Maple-Sugar Fingers are prepared by 
first making a sponge cake from any 
reliable recipe, and, having baked it in 
the form of an oblong sheet half an inch 
thick, in a moderate oven, it must be cut 
into strips three inches long and half an 
inch wide. For icing them, use half a 
cupful each of granulated sugar and 
grated maple sugar, one teaspoonful of 
butter and three tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Boil all together for five minutes, re- 
move from the fire and stir until slightly 
thickened. Dip each finger in the frost- 
ing and lay ona plate so that they do not 
touch. The cakes should be dipped with 
a fork, care being taken that they are 
thoroughly coated. These little dain- 
ties will be sure to be appreciated where 
refreshments are served, or as an accom- 
paniment for ‘‘afternoon tea.” 

A rich dessert may be made by baking 


.the same kind of cake batter in a loaf 


either round or oblong. When cool 
take out the center, leaving the cake an 
inch thick around the sides and bottom. 
Coat the entire surface with a maple 
sugar frosting made as for the small 
cakes. A flexible palette knife is just 
the thing to use for this purpose. It 
should be first wet in cold water so the 
icing will not stick to it. Before serv- 
ing, fill the hollow of the cake with 
whipped cream sweetened and flavored 
with orange-juice. Whip in the white 
of an egg to give more body to the cream, 
as it should be as stiff as that used for 
charlotte russe. 


Frozen Maple-Sugar Pudding is both 
rich and delicious. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs with a cupful of grated maple 
sugar and a level teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon until light; add slowly a cupful of 
boiling-hot milk, beating as you pour it 
over the egg mixture. Then placeina 
double boiler and stir constantly until 
the custard coats the spoon. When cold, 
add a cupful of rich cream, flavored with 
vanilla to taste, and freeze it as you would 
ice-cream. When half frozen, a cupful 
of candied fruits may be stirred in, and 
the cream is returned to the freezer to 
attain the proper consistency. Trans- 
fer to a melon mold and let it stand, 
packed in ice, until it is served with 
sweetened whipped cream flavored with 
vanilla. 

This excellent pudding would be suit- 
able at a holiday feast, or for other spe- 
cial occasions. The fruit is prepared 
before it is stirred into the cream, by 
cutting the candied fruits and figs in 
thin slices and halving and seeding the 
raisins. Drop them into a maple sirup 
made of a quarter of a cupful of the 
sugar, grated, and two tablespoonfuls of 


water. Let it cook until the fruit plumps 
up, then drain off the sirup and use. 


Maple-Sugar Sauce for Ice-Cream—To 
make this sauce, butter the inside of 
a granite saucepan and pour in a cup- 
ful of maple sirup and a third of a cupful 
of cream. Boil until the sirup forms a 
soft ball when tested by dropping a bit 
into cold water. Pour over each serv- 
ing of cream. By way of variety, flavor 
and sweeten plain ice-cream with grated 
maple sugar, adding a bit of butter the 
size of a hickory nut to a quart of 
the cream. 


Maple Sherbet is made by whipping 
a pint of cream stiff and dry. In order 
to do this quickly, as soon as the froth 
appears skim it off and continue beat- 
ing until the wholé is whipped. Flavor 
with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice and 
sweeten with a cupful of.maple sugar 
finely powdered. Whip up again and 
freeze to the consistency of frappé. 
When serving, pile a spoonful of whip- 
ped cream on top each glass in the form 
of a little cone. Fleck with candied 
cherries cut in half, or dust the cone with 
powdered macaroons. 


Maple Charlotte is another pretty 
“company” dish. To make it, soak 
half an ounce of gelatin in cold water 
to cover, and dissolve by standing it 
over hot water. Place three table- 
spoohfuls of grated maple sugar in a 
saucepan and stir till melted; then add a 
pint of cream. When this mixture boils 
gently to creamy thickness and cools 
slightly, add to it the yolks of three eggs 
with four tablespoonfuls of maple sugar, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and two ta- 
blespoonfuls of cold milk, beaten until 
light. Stirin the gelatin and set aside to 
become cold. Linea large mold or indi- 
vidual molds with sponge cake cut in 
thin slices. Pourin the cream and cover 
the top of the mold with thin slices of 
the cake, garnish with spun maple sugar 
and whipped sweetened cream poured 
over the top cake. This dessert should 
be kept on ice two hours, at least, before 
serving. 


Maple-Sugar Spice Cake—Mix a cup- 
ful of grated maple-sugar with half a 
cupful of sweet cream. Sift a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder in one and a quar- 
ter cupfuls of flour, adding a teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon and half as much all- 
spice. Add the yolks of three eggs 
beaten light and creamy with the addi- 
tion of a tablespoonful of cold water to 
the sugar and cream, then mix in the 
flour, and, lastly, the stiffly whipped 
whites of the eggs. Pour in layer-cake 
tins or bake in a loaf. The frosting for 
this cake is made like that for the first 
cake mentioned, with the addition of 
desiccated or fresh coconut mixed in. 
For a filling between layer cakes make it 
quite thick with the coconut and a little 
thinner for the smooth frosting for the 
top of the cake. This combination fora 
spice cake is a novelty and is also very 
delicious. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


cc Onyx” 


Look for this 


Hosiery 


Trade-Mark 





Stamped on every pair. 


Every woman who knows ““ONYX”’ Hosiery will have cause to rejoice and partici- 
pate in the innovations of a practical nature which place the ‘‘ONYX” Brand in the 
front row of accomplished achievements for the coming year. 

GOOD as ‘‘ONYX’”’ Hosiery has been in the past, it will be much BETTER in 
the future—the fabrics have been practically re-created; all of superb quality. — 

Our new ‘‘DUB-L TOP’”’—not merely re-enforced, but double thickness and extremely 
elastic—will withstand the ravages of the garter clasp... 

Our ‘“‘WYDE TOPS”’ provide extra width and elasticity at the top without super- 
fluous width all over. | 

Our ‘‘DOUBLEX”’ Quality reveals vast improvement in Fabric—wear-resisting to a 
degree hitherto unknown, yet sheer and elastic. 

The numbers described below all have these advantages. 


For Women Silk Hosi 
Z Z 
E 990: Women's ‘“*“ONYX’’ Black Gauze Cotton ‘*DUB-L o 7 
TOP," spliced heel, sole and toe, soc. per pair. 134: Women’s ° s “ONYX” Black Pure Thread 
Silk ~DUB-L TOP, ' lisle-lined sole, 
E 960: Women’s «sONYX”* Black, Cobweb Lisle «*DUB-L Special, $1.75 per pair 
TOP,” spliced heel, sole and toe, goc. per pair SPECIAL VALUE 
409 K: Women's “ONYX” Black, White and Tan Silklisle 106: Pure Thread Silk Black, White, Tan, 
‘sDUB-L TOP,” re-enforced heel, sole and toe. Feels Ox-Blood, Copenhagen Blue, London 
nd looks like Silk— ie. : Smoke, Paris Tan, American Beauty, 
en Ne ee pera area eer Pongee,—all colors to match shoes and 
710 S;: Women's **ONYX*" Black Gauze Lisle ‘“WYDE gowns, unquestionably Best Value in — 
TOP,’ Special Feature, 50c. per pair America, $2.25 per pair 





E 880: Women's ‘‘«ONYX"*’ Black Gauze Lisle «“DOUBLEX”’ 


superior quality, 7§c. per pair For Men : 
E 209: Men's “*ONYX"" Black Gauze Lisle «* DOUBLEX"’ 
OUTSIZE HOSE Quality, re-enforced strength, Special value, 
170 S: Women's ‘*ONYX** Black and Colored Gauze Lisle 50c. per pair 
‘sDUB-L TOP."’ Colors: white, pink, tan, cardinal, f 325: Men’s «©ONYX" Black and Colored Silklisle, Zhe 
sky, navy and violet. soc. per pair Satisfactory Hose, 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send postpaid any number desired. Write Dept. S. 
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The Best Soap for Babies 


because it cleans and disinfects 


at the same time. Infection is 


childhood’s 


Children who are an easy prey 


constant menace, 


to the dangerous microbe are 
protected from infection by the 
use of Lifebuoy Soap. 


For the 
Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


and for all purposes of 
Sanitary Cleansing use 


The Safeguard of the Home 


Cleans and Disinfects 


at the same time. 


5 Cents a Cake 
at Your Grocer’s 


LEVER BROS. COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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DIET FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
PATIENTS 


By THOMAS C. GALBREATH 


F MAN were an animal—that is, a 
certain animal—there never would 
have been any food problem. But 

his attempts at civilizing himself, 
through generations, have placed him 
so far above the certain animal class 
that he must have a great variety of 
foods; they must be cooked after tested 
recipes, and their order of serving must 
conform to well-established precedent. 





| Every one knows that this applies to 


man, generally. Specifically, however, 
there is a class of human beings—tuber- 
_culous invalids—to whom, in the opin- 
ion of a number of specialists, it does 
not apply. The sick one listens to the 
“Raw eggs, plenty of milk, 
roasts and steaks.’ ‘‘Is there nothing 
'more?”’ he asks, hoping that some del- 
icacy may be added. ‘‘More?’’ ques- 
tions the doctor in surprise. ‘‘Certain- 
ly—more eggs, milk and red meats.” 

This is the “‘stuffing’’ process which 
has as its foundation principle the idea 
that man is a tub to be kept filled only 
with foods that contain a high per- 
centage of nourishment. There is no 
place in the “‘stuffing’’ creed for appe- 
tizing soups, relishes, salads or desserts. 
Anything that occupies space without 
giving the highest horse-power of nour- 
ishment is anathema. I have known 
ae who took, in addition to their 








three heavy meals, twenty-four raw 
eggs each day; I have heard of those 
| who took as many as thirty-six. That 
_some of them are still living is no argu- 
‘ment that they would not be in better 
condition had they reduced the number; 
nor is it any argument that some whose 
digestive organs completely rebelled 
might not be living to-day had a little 
more common sense been used. 

No specific has been found for curing 
tuberculosis. No drug has been found 
that ministers directly to the affected 
parts. So it is especially true of this 
disease that one’s food is his medicine. 

The chief care of the physician is to 
‘nourish the system so that the resisting 
power of the blood may become so great 
as to overthrow the enemy—the tuber- 
cle bacillus. If nourishing the system 
meant merely taking highly nutritious 
food, consumption would have long ago 
been wiped out. The great problem is 
how best to administer the food that 
it will be assimilated, and so become of 
service in multiplying the white cor- 


| puscles of the blood. 


_ Certain it is that this is not best ac- 
complished when the patient, without 
any appetite, gulps down three or four 
glasses of milk, swallows his apportion- 
ment of raw eggs, and chews away at 

‘Tare meats, stmply as a matter of duty. 


As an exercise in character-building 


this may be profitable, but in this busi- 
ness of treating tuberculosis, all duty 


should be rendered as pleasant as possi- 





| BECOME A NURSE 


“I owe my success to the 


Chautauqua School of Nursing” 


Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N. Y. 


“T have all the work I can do—receive 
$25 a week.” Miss Virginia Avens, 488 Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ : 
“On my last case! received $20 a week.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Stevick, 774 N. 23d St., Phila., Pa. 


We trained these women fn their own homes to 
become professional nurses. 
We have trained thousands of others, beginners 
and practical nurses, to earn $10 to $30 a week. 
If YOU wanta larger sphere of influence, greater 
Independence and worthlier remuneration, send 
TODAY for 52 page Blue Book ex laining our 
method; interesting stories of ex asteste by our 
graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
309 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


-C.C.PARSONS' 
HOUSEHOLD 


Introduced 1876 
The best cleanser known for 
everything from kitchen floors 
to cut glass. 


Four times stronger than other 
ammonias yet unlike other 
ammonias, positively harmless 

to hands and fabrics. Sold 
by grocers and dealers every- 
where, in pint, quart and half 
gallon bottles. 

Insist on C. C. Parsons’. 

It’s cheaper in the end. 

Send for interesting Free Book 
that will show you how to cut 
your cleaning labors in half. 

COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
49 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














ONE PRILLION 
RATS 


were killed to clean 
San Francisco. 


, Tro rats let alone 1 
™ year produce 800. 
yan yours now. The 
quickest, surest way is 


Ral Bis-Kil 


needs no mixing: dry, clean 
throw it an here. Ali 
Drugwiste—lISe; if yours 
. hesn’t it, send us for 
one or 60c for three boxes 
delivered prepaid. 


Tur Rat Biscurr Co., 
ers — 9 N. Limestone 8t., 
. Springfield, O 


ble. And this means that, when one’s 
food is properly prepared and served, 
he will not only take into his system 
more nourishment, but he will also 
assimilate a greater proportion of it. 

The taking of raw eggs has two 
advantages: it supplies a maximum 
amount of nourishment, and it is ac- 
complished in a minimum time. There 
are times, however, when one’s stomach 
makes all sorts of faces at the idea of 
accommodating another rawegg. Then 
it is that a more appetizing dish can be 
made by the slow cooking process— 
that of putting the eggs into boiling 
water, then setting them on the back of 
the stove for ten minutes. They are, 
too, more easily digested than raw ones. 
Poached eggs on toast are also good. 
Only fresh eggs should be used, remem- 
bering that ‘‘there is no such thing as 
a pretty good egg.’’ 


od 


HERE are many who, although it 
plainly disagrees with them, force 
themselves to drink glass after glass of 
milk. Sometimes very slowly sipping 
it will overcome this nausea. Hot milk 
disagrees with some where cold does 
not, and a little lime-water mixed with 
it counteracts biliousness. Some find 
that chewing prepares it for a gracious 
reception by the stomach. Should you 
find, after trying these methods, that 
milk still disagrees with you, thus ma- 
king it impossible for your digestive 


system to take proper care of your other. 


food, it is pretty certain that you will do 
better to leave milk off your menu-card. 
Buttermilk is a very valuable food, and, 
even at the risk of having yourself 
caricatured with it when you become 
famous, you will do well to drink it. 

Rich cream, in this day hard to get, 
should be unsparingly used with break- 
fast foods and desserts. Butter is at 
the very top of the list of recommended 
foods. Many prefer it unsalted. ‘‘In- 
stead of eating butter on your bread, 
eat bread on your butter,’’ is the ad- 
vice given by some physicians. Cheese, 
if it does not disagree with you, is a 
highly concentrated food. 


cd 


TEAKS should be cut thick and 
broiled rare. Roast beef and roast 
lamb are very nutritious. Roast pork, 
thoroughly cooked, is recommended as 
an occasional diet, while the several 
kinds of chops, bacon, veal, poultry, fish, 
oysters and game can be used to vary 
what might otherwise soon become a 
monotonous bill of fare. It should 
be understood, however, that properly 
cooked steaks and roasts, particularly 
roast beef, are the staple meats. 

Unless you have proved that you can 
not do so without subsequent discom- 
fort—in which case yow.need careful 
medical attention—you should eat fruit 
and nuts ad libitum. The lavter should 
be most thoroughly chewed, it being a 
good plan to grind them inta&small bits 
before serving. Peanut butted is very 
nutritious and appetizing on read. 
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Greatest 


Business Romance 


ROM the stage-coach days of 
the Bell Telephone to the 
present—when one calls up 

from a Pullman attached to the 
eighteen-hour special in the Union 
Station at Chicago—is not a very 
long span of years. There are women 
whose youthful beauty has hardly 
faded who remember the first chron- 
icled tests of the new Bell toy. 

Remembering that date—1876— 
and all the marvelous development 
since, one fact stands out: 

The companies comprising the Bell 
System have hadno help. They have 
had to zmventand pioneer their way 
from the very start, blazing the path 
for all the rest of the world. 

The steamboat and railway revolu- 
tionized methods of travel. The 
telephone took the place of nothing 
previously existing. 

First, Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone. His friend, 
Watson, enthusiastically prophesied 
that in 1900 there would be 100,000 
telephones in use. 

There are upwards of 4,000,000 
instruments on the Bell lines now. 

The first switchboard used by the 
original Bell Company was made of a 
piece of plank. For the whole period 
of development the Bell system has 
been building and throwing away 
switch boards by the millions of dollars’ 


worth—blazing the way for America's 
wonderful telephone career. 

The only company willing to pio- 
neer the field had to invent the switch- 
board before any practical intercourse 
was possible. It had to invent the 
apparatus leading to and carrying 
from the switchboard. 

Then it had to invent the business 
uses of the telephone and convince 
people that they were uses. It had 
no help along this line. 

As the uses were created it had to 
invent multiplied means of satisfying 
them. It built upthe ¢e/cphone habit 
in cities like New York and Chicago 
and then it had to cope satisfactorily 
with the business conditions it had 
created. 

It has from the start created the need 
of the zelephone and then supplied itt. 

In all this pioneering and inventing, 
still going on, this company has had to 
soundly finance every undertaking, to 
keep its securities valuable as a basis of 
the immense credit necessary to build 
such anational institution on lines that 
would prove umtversal and lasting. 

People who look upon the universal 
telephone of to-day as indispensable 
must look upon the universal tele- 
phone of to-morrow as even more so. 

On this plan alone has the building 
of the universal Bell System been 
possible. 


American Telephone @ Telegraph Company 


STAMPING OUTFIT 


This Outfit contains 
Briggs’ Transfer Patterns 
for piamping Eyelet Shirt 
Waist with Hat to match. 
Script Alphabet, Two 
Belts, Two nnish Col. 
lars with Ties to match. 

yards of Border, 

_ etc.,etc. These Patterns 

will Transfer on any Material. We send thisBriggs’ 

otampiey Outfit and Two Years’ ie sn ean to 

Ingalis’ Fancy Work Book—ALL FOR 30 CENTS. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box D. 











| WHEN THE TOPS ARE ¢ 
¥Y GOOD AND THE ,FEET / 
ARE WORN ATTACH {& 


RACINE FEET | 


Make stockings like new. 
Come in black or ecru, can be 
easily attached so as not 
to show with low shoes. 
Women’s, children’s and 
~~ Men’s sizes—sold ev- 
~ erywhere — write us 
if you don’t find them. 
Racine Feet Knitting Co, “™s 
150 Wheeler Ave., Beloit. Wis. @ ics 













10c a palr 
$1.00 a dozen, 
Booklet Free 
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GAGE 
MILLINEF 


Ask your dealer for 
GAGE HATS 
A ba@kiet of some = Torey 
drawings of new Spring 
styles, like those above, 
will be sent on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp. This 
bok will be invaleable to 
yoa in selecting yoar 
Spring Millinery. 
Address Dept. “V”’ 


Ce GageB Brothers 


CKicnbo” 
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Avoid coffee and tea. It is hardly 
wise to advise that a hard coffee-drinker 
should immediately stop the practise, 
but he should make an honest effort to 
break gradually from the habit. Choc- 
olate and cocoa or hot water, used as 
substitutes, will serve as aids in his ref- 
ormation. There is no place for liquors, 
either as food or as medicine. 

In the matter of desserts, it is pretty 
generally agreed that there should be no 
pastries. Make such dishes as will ad- 
mit of eggs and milk in their prepara- 
tion, and of the use of cream in their 
serving. Vary these with fruit, nuts, 
berries and confections. Candies should 
be eaten only after your regular meals. 

It is in the appearance of the table 
and surroundings and in the manner 
of serving that the difference between 
recovery and decline often may be 
found. The dining-room should be the 
most attractive room in the house. It 
should be well lighted, and just before 
each meal it should be well aired. 

Cleanliness and good appetite are 
twins; so are cheerfulness and good di- 
gestion. Avoid bickerings and heated 
discussions at the table. Eat slowly, 
taking time to chew thoroughly your 
food. You will be coaxed into an appe- 
tite through so little a thing as the 
immaculate cleanliness of the linen and 
the dishes, the garnishing of the meat 
with parsley, watercress or latticed 
potatoes. A relish — olives, onions, 
radishes, celery—often helps a stalled 
appetite into another course. And 
the serving hot—not lukewarm—of the 
vegetables and meats that come from 
the oven is a wonderful aid to digestion. 

For a half-hour before and for an 
hour after each meal you should lie 
down. About eleven o'clock in the 
morning and four in the afternoon you 
should, under ordinary conditions, take 
a glass of milk or araw egg, the latter 
with grapejuice if preferred. Graham 
or salted wafers may be added. 

In my present quarters, an ideal re- 
sort in the suburbs of Denver, I look 
across the dining-room table, through 
the spacious windows on the west, to 


the Rocky Mountains forty miles 
away. The cheerfulness of the interior 
appeals to me with a greater charm as 
my eye rests on rugged, snow-capped 
ranges, and I follow the shadows of the 
fleeting clouds across the ice-bound 
valleys. The chief business of eating, 
under these cheerful conditions and 
with pleasant companionship, becomes 
but secondary, and almost unconscious- 
ly 1 do ample justice to the meal before 
me. Enobarbus having died some time 
ago, I hope I shall not be taken to task 
for saying that the ideal meal, particu- 
larly for a convalescent invalid, is the 
one so prepared and served that ‘‘it 
makes hungry where most it satisfies.” 

I append the menu-cards for one day 
furnished by the cook at a high-class 
Colorado resort. That they and their 
companions are accomplishing splendid 
results may be inferred from the fact 
that the latest arrival, a gentleman 
from New York City, has gained seven 
pounds in nine days. May they mean 
as much to those who read this article! 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereals 
Steak, garnished with Bacon 
Baked Potatoes 
Eggs, any style 
Toast 
Milk 


Cocoa 


DINNER 


Vegetable Soup 
* Fried Salmon on Lettuce, Cream Sauce 
Olives 
Browned Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Lemon Jelly Cranberry Sauce 
Whole Tomatoes on Lettuce 
Tapioca Pudding 
Chocolate Milk 
Crackers 


Roast Beef 


Cheese Nuts 


SUPPER 


Cream Tomato Soup 
Lamb Chops on Toast Latticcd Potatoes 
Scrambled Eggs 
Watermelon Preserves 
Potato Salad 


Milk Soda Biscuit 


CULINARY DICTIONARY 


Parisian Sauce—Put a coffee-cupful 
of allemande sauce into a double boiler 
and add a dessert-spoonful of essence of 
truffles, a discretional quantity of game 
or chicken glaze, the juice of half a 
lemon, a little cayenne pepper and 
enough crawfish butter to tint the mix- 
ture a faint pink. Blend thoroughly, 
and add some chopped truffles. 


Parisienne (a la) (a la pareezten)—In 
the Parisian style. 


Parisienne Garnish (pareesien garnish) 
—Heat half a wineglassful of Madeira 
wine in a saucepan and cook six sliced 
mushrooms and three sliced truffles in 
it for four minutes. Then add half a 
pint of prepared Madeira sauce; cook 
for five minutes more and serve. 


Parmesan (parmezan)—A hard Italian 
cheese much used for culinary purposes, 
especially in the flavoring of such foods 
as macaroni and spaghetti. 

Parsley Sauce—Make a white sauce, 
using a tablespoonful and a half of but- 
ter to the same quantity of flour, moist- 
ening with half a teacupful of white 
broth, and seasoning to taste with salt 
and white pepper. To this add a table- 
spoonful of rich cream and a tablespoon - 
ful and a half of firely minced parsley. 
Serve with fish o. boiled chicken. 

Patates douces (pat-at-dooce) — French 
for sweet potatoes. 

Pte (pa )— French for dough paste. 

Paté (patc.y)—French for pie or pastry; 
patty. 
_ (To be continued) 
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Shopping in New York at Siegel Cooper Co., the Big Depart- 


ment Store, is as Easy for You as for Resident New Yorkers 
Send for Our Catalogue and See 
































VER a million American women 

are shopping regularly in New 
York through our catalogue. Send for 
our catalogue, and YOU’LL know the 
reason why. 


THIS FASHION CATALOGUE IS FREE TO YOU 


This latest Spring and Summer Catalogue is a 
necessity in every home away from New York, 
America’s fashion and buying center. It places all 
the New York shopping advantages en in your 
home, as in its 265 pages 1s illustrated and described 
al] that is new, stylish and correct in wearing apparel 
for women, men and children; all the latest novelties 
and household supplies. The prices quoted are low- 
est in America. We tell you in our catalogue 
how to save express and freight charges. We 
guarantee the quality of 
every piece of merchan- 
dise we sell. The de- 
mand for our catalogue 
is always very great. To 
avoid disappointment, be 
sure and write for it to- 
day. It is FREE. Ad- 
dress Dept. B. B. 


No. 69x2B “« 
DIRECTOIRE Nh 
DRESS fama 
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No. 70 X2B. This Dressy Waist 


: * is made of fine quality 
white or ecru net over Japanese silk; the 
front is handsomely embroidered in floral 
design and trimmed with tucks, rows of 
wide and narrow lace insertion and lace 
edging; rows of lace insertion gives short 
round yoke effect in back; full length 
tucked sleeves with pointed cuffs, 
with lace insertion and edging; 
tucked and lace trimmed collar; 


trimmed 
fastens in back; sizes 32 to 44 $9.95 


bust. Price ° 
Postage 10c. 


A Charming N = 
No. 69 x 2B, A.Charming New Di 


rincess 
Dress, made of an excellent quality fou- 
lard silk; the waist is made ina becomin 

style, with a square yoke of net, tucked ef- 
fect, finished with a broad band of beauti- 
fully embroidered net and ornamented with 
four large self-covered buttons; below yoke 
it is trimmed with tiny tucks; the entire 
sleeves are made of net, tucked effect, trim- 
med with large buttons; shaped net collar; 
the skirt is the newest model, hangin 

gracefully from hips; a stitched belt (hi f 
effect in back) attaches the skirt to the 
waist, finished at left side with long sash 


and rosette; colors, rose 
$44-% 


navy blue, reseda, Copen- 
Postage 20c. 


hagen blue and russet? sizes 
Send for Free Catalog 
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32 to 44 bust. Price na O'S 


SIEGEL 


J. B. GREENHUT, President 


WE EMPLOY 
NO 


OOPER CO. 
SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 18th & 19th Sts, ‘BRANCH HOUSES 








Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal 
Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with each article 
purchased from this advertisement or 
from our catalogue. If your purchase 
does not prove satisfactory in every 
detail, if it does not prove the best value 
you ever secured, return it to us at our 
expense and your money and all charges 
will be promptly refunded. The ad- 
vantages are all yours—New York’s latest 
styles at bar- 
gain prices. 
The risk all 
ours. 
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No. 69 x 1B 
PRINCESS DRESS 


*7 95 


A Dressy Waist of 
No. 70 x 3B. fine quality messaline 
silk is artistically trimmed in front with 
Venise and Valenciennes lace insertion and 
ruffles of Valenciennes lace edging: further 
elaborated with tucks; tucked and lace- 
trimmed back; full length new shaped 
sleeves, tastefully trimmed with lace in- 
sertion and edging; lace collar; 
$9.95 


fastens in back; colors: light 
blue, pink and white; sizes 32 
to44 bust. Price. d ; 
Postage 10c, 


Latest Style Princess 
No. 69 X iB. Jumper Dress, made 
of excellent quality taffeta silk, in black, 
navy blue, russet, rose, peacock, wistaria, 
wild duck blue, green, smoke and catawba: 
the front of waist is artistically trimmed 
with soutache braid in fancy design, which 
fives a panel effect, and tiny tucks; tucked 
ck; the skirt is designed in the very latest 
style, trimmed down center with a row of 

gracefully at bottom; a braid- 
trimmed belt attaches the skirt 57 95 

o 

sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price . . 

Postage 20c, 


taffeta silk covered buttons, and falling 
to the waist; fastens in back; 
WE HAVE 

NO Write for it Today 
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The 
Brush 

for 
Fine 
Home 
Finishing 






Don't i 
spoil the - 
beauty of a 
fine Varnish, 
Enamel, Stain 
or Paint by apply- 
ing it with a poor 
brush that spreads un- 
evenly, shows brush 
marks and sheds bristles. 


The only brush designed especially for 
first class home work is the Rubberset 
Home Brush. With this brush you can 
do smooth, even and_ workmanlike 
refinishing. 

It is made of selected China bristles, 
full and springy, tapered uniformly to a 
thin edge for smooth spreading. Holds 
more paint—lays it more evenly than 
any other—and, best of all, never can 
lose a single bristle from its Rubber 
Bound Setting. 


The bristles of the 


RUBBERSET 


Home Brush 


are held in a solid bed of hard vulcanized 
rubber from which nothing can loosen 
them. The brush may be cleaned thor- 
oughly, after using, with turpentine, 
benzine, gasoline, kerosene, ammonia, 
alcohol, any strong cleaner, without 
harming the setting. Every bristle will 
be in place—springy and lively as ever. 


Every brush in a box plainly marked 
with name and size. 

A size for every purpose, from 1 inch 
to 3 inches. 

For sale at all dealers’. 


Look for the name on every brush. 
PRICES: 

lin., 20 cents 115 in., 30 cents 

2in., 40 cents 214 in., 50 cents 

3in., 60 cents Entire Set, $1.85 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 
SALES OFFICE: 
5211 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 
MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY AND LABORATORY: 
90 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, Wt. J. 
Branch Offices—Rosten, Chicago, Gam Francieco, Montreal. 
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One dollar each will be paid for items available for use 
in this department, but no contributions will be returned. 


A Remedy for Scalds or Burns— Beat 
the white of an egg until light, then mix 
enough lard with it to form a paste. 
Spread on cloths and apply to burn. 


How to Mix Fruit Cake — Fruit cake 
will have a finer, more even grain if 
squeezed through the fingers fifteen 
minutes or more before baking. The 
whiter it gets while working, the blacker 
it will be after baking. W. B. W. 


A Handy Kitchen Table — Ask a deal- 
er in sewing-machines to give you an old 
frame. Remove the wheel, treadle and 
name-plate. Lift the leaf and brace it. 
Fit a board in the hole left by the head 
of the machine and cover the entire top 
with zinc. It will make an ideal litt!e 
table to set near the range. With the 
zinc top you can put hot dishes upon it, 
and as it is upon casters it can be moved 
about easily. C.J.N. 


To Get Rid of Stains in a Basin— Yel- 
low stains in a marble basin caused by 
dripping water can be removed with 
pulverized chalk moistened with ammo- 
nia. Apply with toothbrush. Ss. 


A Hint for Readers — To help in re- 
membering interesting facts about au- 
thors, I save all the clippings about them 
that I come across in my reading. These 
I paste in the front of their books; or if I 
do not possess copies of them, pass them 
on to some one who does. W.R.C. 


Inexpensive Hip-Boots— My small son 
insisted on wading through all the deep- 
est snow-drifts. I could not afford to 
buy him hip-boots, so I took an old 
mackintosh and cut from it leggings 
that reached from his hip to his instep. 
With his storm rubbers on he is as well 
protected as if he wore boots. 

W.P.G. 


How to Remove the Ring Mate by a 
Cleaning Fluid — The ring that a clean- 
ing fluid always leaves on a delicate fab- 
ric will entirely disappear if it is held in 
the steam from a kettle for a few mo- 
ments. The fabric must be perfectly 
dry or a serious accident may be the 
result of its closeness tothe fire. A. Y. 


Advice to Bread-makers— Don't knead 
your bread so much. Instead, wield 
your chopping-knife vigarously, and ob- 
tain the same result at the cost of less 
labor and time. D. E. A, 


For Fleas or Mites — Dissolve fifteen 
cents’ worth of crude carbolic acid in a 
bucket of boiling water, and sprinkle 
the barn, bam-yard, and hen-house 
with the hot liquid until wet all over. 
It is sure death to the pests. H. B. 


To Renew Window Shades—If your 
window shades are cracked or ragged 
at the lower end turn them upside-down. 
Slip out the stick in the lower portion, 
take off the roller and then sew in stick 
at the top, tacking the other end to the 
roller. The shade will look like new. 

. M.C. 


The Best Pot-scraper—If you wish 
the best pot-scraper in the world go to 
any store where artists’ materials are 
kept and purchase a palette-knife. One 
may be had for twenty cents, and the 
strong, limber blade works wonders. 

M. T. 


How to Clean Fine Lace—If you have 
any delicate point lace which you fear to 
launder, baste it smoothly and evenly 
on a piece of cambric or muslin and rub 
gently over it a paper cone filled with 
prepared chalk. When a thick layer 
has been deposited fold up the cloth 
and lay it away for a few days; at the 
end of that time remove the chalk with 
a camel’s-hair brush. It will have 
turned black. Press the cambric on the 
wrong side and carefully remove the 
lace, which will look like new. 
' R.W.H. 


A New Way to Boil Rice—If, when 
rice is to be boiled, it is placed in a mus- 
lin bag which will hold four times the 
quantity of rice put in it and the bag is 
then put in water and allowed to boil for 
one hour, the trouble of stirring will be 
done away with. M. A. G. 


A Place for the Flour Barrel— When 
a kitchen pantry is too small to hold a 
flour barrel, erect a closet—preferably 
beneath a window or between a sink and 
window large enough to contain the 
barrel. I. E. A. 


For Begonias— When the leaves of be- 
gonias turn brown and drop off stir in 
well around the roots a teaspoonful of 
sulfur. It will restore them quickly 
to a luxuriant growth. Especially use- 
ful is this treatment in Winter wher. the 
plants have to be kept in the house. 

R. M. 









‘WEARS LIKE IRON” 


New Life and Looks 
to Old Doors 


JAP-A-LAC gives every woman an opportunity to 
use her natural ingenuity and good taste in brightening 
up the house and making it attractive. 


A house is a thing of four walls divided into rooms 
which nothing but a woman's touch can make a 


* HOME.” 
JAP-A-LAC 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 









































Furniture that has become scuffed or scratched, 
Window Casings, Doors and Floors that are dull and 
depressing,—Mantels, Firefronts, Chandeliers, Picture 
Frames and all the little furnishings that begin to show 
the effects of time and use 


All Yield to the Magic of JAP-A-LAC 
JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and lustrous 


colored varnish made. Applied according to direc- 
tions, it “sets” hard as adamant, with a mirror-like sur- 
face and wears like iron. Does not show white marks 
when scratched or scuffed as ordinary varnishes and 
imitations do, and is impervious alike to extremes of 
climatic temperature and moisture. | 

JAP-A-LAC is the original colored varnish and has 
never been even nearly equalled by the many imita- 
tions its success has brought out. 

It is made from the very best raw materials which 
are prepared and imported direct to insure unvarying 
quality. 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for 
refinishing every kind of woodwork, bric-a-brac, chan- 
deliers, firefronts, radiators and every painted or var- 
nished surface. : 


JAP-A-LAC Has No Substitute 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10c 


to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter pint can of 
any color (except gold which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and 
beautiful color 


card. Free on - 
request, ° 2304 Rockefeller Bldg., 
“2 Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
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Sain HE wedding card is the first 
official intimation of a 
wedding. No paper can 
be too good for this pur- 
pose, just as nothing is 
so correct as the very best 





engraving. 


Crane’s Wedding Papers have been 
the standard for years, and no other 
stock takes the impression from the en- 
sraved plate so well. 


Crane’s Wedding Papers can be identi- 
fied by the water-mark in the envelopes. 

Sold at all stores where good station- 
ery is sold. 
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No writing paper can be made too 
good for a letter because a letter is one 
of the most personal forms of expression 
there is. 

As there is one paper which has for 
years conformed to the highest standard 
of quality, and has been the most suc- 
cessful in attaining the so-called fabric 
finish, selection becomes easy. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is a paper adapted 
to all sorts of social correspondence. 

Hold a sheet of paper up to the light 
—if it is water-marked ‘‘Crane's,’’ it 
is ** Crane’s.’’ 


1 Aland 
Gren 


Women of taste who desire to pay 
only a moderate price for their writing 
paper find that Highland Linen meets 
every demand of fashionand convenience. 
It isa fabric-finished paper made in seven 
attractive shades in all the correct sizes 


of sheets and envelopes, and has a surface 
delightful to write upon. 


Samples of any of these papers 
or cards will be sent on request. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


THE COUNTRY 
COMING 


GIRL WHO IS 


TO THE CITY 


I1.—Getting Ready 


By RUTH BATCHELDER 


at F YOU 

SRN have fi- 
nally reach- 
ed the decis- 
ion that you 
will come to 
the city and 
see if you 
can make 
your way, 
the next 
thing we 
must con- 
cern our- 
selves with 
' isyour prep- 
|. arations. 

There are 
many little 
things in 
the way of 
clothes you 
will have to 
arrange that 
won't cost 
much, but 
will add ma- 
terially to 
your com- 
fort. Nearly all of us realize the impor- 
tance of presenting a good appearance, 
and it is really an asset in business. 
But being well dressed does not neces- 
sarily mean expensively gowned. One 
of the best-dressed girls I ever knew, 
and one who I am sure was not able to 
spend much on her apparel, was a music 
pupil. It was a pleasure to see her, for 
though she was not what might be called 
beautiful she made you think of an ex- 
quisite flower. 

Once I asked her how she attained 
this perfection, and she answered: ‘“‘I 
am glad you think I make a decent ap- 
pearance, for when I was a very yofing 
girl I used to be extremely careless; but 
my good old Virginia mammy was 
always saying to me, ‘Miss Ella, chile, 
when yo’ cum f’om outdoahs, tek yo’ 
cloze offen yo’ an’ bresh 'em up;’ sol 
found that it is really the only way 
to do if you wish your clothes to keep 
looking fresh and presentable. I never 
think of going to bed at night until I 
have brushed the dress which I wore 
during the day; taken a stitch where it 
is needed; put in clean collars and cuffs 
and blacked my shoes and put trees in 
them. You would be surprised to find 
how much longer your clothes keep.”’ 

It would not be wise for you to load 
yourself up with clothes of a country cut 
which you will grow to dislike. 





In every large city there are women 
who earn their living as shoppers or pur- 
chasing agents, making it their business 
to cater to out-of-town trade. They 
are usually women of taste and refine- 
ment, thoroughly conversant with cur- 
rent fashions. 

You can open communication with a 
purchasing agent and establish some 
agreement. Then write her what you 
wish her to buy for you, giving your age, 
coloring and size, so that she may pur- 
chase something suitable. 

Let your supply of undergarments 
be of the warm variety, eschewing flutfy 
white petticoats. These do very well for 
the town where the laundry bills are 
small, or where you can do up the finest 
of your lingerie yourself; but not in the 
city, where the minimum price for 
starched clothes is one dollar per dozen. 

Here is a practical list of clothes and 
the price at which you can obtain them: 


One suit, coat and skirt $18.00 
One dark shirt-waist. . ..... 2.25 
Three white shirt- waists — 2.25 

One crépe de Chine or ee evening 
waist . us 8 40 
One pair of walking boots. | | |] 3.00 
One _ of house shoes ..... 2.50 
One : be TR hatte ee. a Be 6 00 
One extra skirt a ty bet. BC- et ee 8 6.00 
One pair of overshoes . 1... 15 
“$45.25 


Incidentals, which include handker- 
chiefs, belts, collars, gloves, neckties, 
and so on, will round out your list to an 
even fifty dollars. 

For the suit, which is perhaps the 
most important garment on this list, a 
Scotch tweed or a good serge is to be 
recommended, as each wears well and 
does not spot easily. The hat should 
match the predominating color in the 
suit. You wil] probably have some of 
these clothes on hand that you can use, 
but I earnestly advise you not to take 
a Jot of half-worn clothes to the city, as 
they will be in the way. 

Now there is your baggage which we 
have yet toconsider, and I knowif you 
will take the very smallest trunk possi- 
ble you will find it to be more desirable 
thanalarge one. If your trunk is a wee 
bit too large for the hall bedroom, which 
will probabiy be your home in the city, 
bang! it is taken into the basement 
three or four flights down, where you 
will have to go every time you want to 
get anything out of it. And if you are 
able to get a trunk with plenty of trays 
you will find it convenient to keep your 
clothesin. Youcan put it under a win- 
dow and when it is properly covered 


. with a shawl and a few sofa-pillows it 
will look like a window-seat. 

In the bottom of your trunk put a few 
articles, such as knives and forks, a plate 
or two, a little alcohol stove and, above 
all, a flat-iron. You will find the stove 
a great convenience when you come 
home on some cold Winter night, all tired 
out, and want to make a nice, hot cup 
of tea or coffee. You can also use it 
to heat the flat-iron, as you will often 
want to press out a set of collars and 
cuffs and some handkerchiefs. 

Money can not be left out of the ques- 
tion here more than in other situations, 


Have a little stove and a flat-iron | 


and I do not think that a girl should 
leave home without her ticket and 
enough to pay her board and current 
expenses forthe next month. You can 
not estimate exactly how much this 
should be, but I put the minimum sum 
at fifty dollars. This should not be 
carried in your pocketbook, as it is likely 
to be lost or stolen. 

Of course, there are some of you girls 
who will be obliged to come to the city 
with only a few dollars in your purses; 
and I advise you to lay your case be- 
fore the Y. W.C. A. and explain to them 
just how you are situated; they will 
help you in every way possible until you 
are on your feet. 

You must not, for one moment, think 
of leaving home until definite arrange- 
ments are made for your first two or 
three nights in the city. If you have 
friends or relatives, by all means go to 
them; but if there is absolutely nobody 
whom you can turn to in a personal 
way,send a letter to the Travelers’ Aid 
Branch of the Y. W.C. A., asking them 
if it will be convenient to meet you, nam- 
ing the day, station, train and time, 
and also ask for the courtesy of a reply. 
With these arrangements you will feel 
more at ease, and while under their care 
you will have a good opportunity to 
place yourself in business and in a per- 
miunent city home, 
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made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar is 


Royal 


BAKING POWDER 
Royal Gants 


Cream of Tartar is 
made from 
sclected luscious a cs 
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with a stylish figure 
is the one that gets 
the most admiration, 
This is fortunate as it’s easier 
to improve the figure than it is 
to change the face. 
Kabo Corsets will work 
wonders in producing the latest 
effects in figure. 


The best corsets made. 


Women whose figures need reducing 
will find the best solution of the problem 
in Kabo Form Reducing Corsets. 


No brass eyelets, and steels that 
won't rust nor break. 


Prices $5.00, $3.50, $3.00, $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.50 and $1.00. 
Ask your dealer or send to us for 


our beautiful art catalogue **D’*’ and 
little booklet **How to put on a corset.”’ 


CORSET COMPANY 
MAKERS, or 


KABO AND LEREVE CORSETS 
CHICAGO 
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OUR SIXTH PRIZE HOUSE 


The Plan That Took the Sixth Award in THe DeLineator’s 
Contest for a $3,000 Home 


By JOHN CALVIN STEVENS 


BODE N DESIGNING a house to be 
4 built under the conditions laid 
Ie 4 down, the designer of this 
oad particular plan has taken for 
granted that it should be adapted to 
conditions and climate in his own neigh- 
borhood, and the severe climate of this 
district (Maine) with its short Summer 
gives few days for out-of-door life. For 
that reason extensive porches have been 
dispensed with, and more time and care 
have been given to the interior plan of 
the house as adapted for an indoor life. 
Dotted lines on the first-floor plan and 
on the side elevation, however, show a 
possible future piazza extension opening 
from the dining-room, the cost of which 
would be about one hundred dollars. 
The terrace garden in the front of the 
house is intended to serve not only as 
an attractive entrance, 
but to utilize the earth 
excavated from the cellar 
and thereby avoid the ex- | 


Lt od 















built of ledge stone laid up dry and well 
pointed. The cellar is to have an entire 
floor of cement. The first story is to 
be eight feet high, the second story seven 
feet eight inches, with the servant’s room 
in the attic about seven feet high. 

The framing timber is to be of good 
hemlock, with under-floors and boarding 
of same wood. Window frames and 
sashes are of stock pattern. Walls and 
roof to be shingled with cedar ‘‘clears.”’ 

A consideration of the floor plan 
shows that the small reception hall has 
been given a wide opening into the liv- 
ing-room so as to give a spacious air, in 
so far as such a necessarily small area 
can do so. 

The living-room has been made as 
large as space would permit and is con- 
nected with the dining-room by a wide 
opening intended for portieres. The 
arrangement of the kitchen department 


First floor plan 


tra cost of carting and <= 

dumping, and this garden | 

has been planned of such 

simple character that the Tar 

owner can easily care for it. Tote eae PORCH | 
The cellar is to have a | 

clear height of | 

seven feet, the | puree © = 

wall to be built Se . 

of cement | ar 

blocks if in a | gf fi ‘ 
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they can be ob- ' 


tained cheaply, 
Or it can be 
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is with a view to the utmost seclusion 
possible with convenience in carrying on 
the household work, and in all cases 
two doors between the kitchen and the 
main apartments have been provided. 

A half staircase leading from the 
kitchen to the landing of the staircase 
serves in lieu of back stairs, and the cel- 
lar entrance from out of doors is directly 
on to the landing of the cellar stairs, thus 
doing away with the usual rollway. 


) 


HE second story has been planned for 
a family chamber of large area 
over the living-room, with a commodious 
closet, and connected with it is the 
baby’s room over the hall. The guest- 
chamber over the dining-room is pro- 
vided with a good closet and arranged 
so that two single beds can be used if de- 
sired. The boy’s room is over the kitch- 
en, and it should be noted that in all 
the chambers two windows are provided, 
thus giving ample light and good pro- 
vision for circulation of air. The bath- 
room, centrally placed, is directly over 
the kitchen sink; the wash-tubs in the 
cellar are to be placed in line just un- 
derneath. A linen closet of ample size 
completes the second floor, with a mini- 
mum amount of space devoted to stairs 
and hallway. 

In the attic one room at the rear is 
to be finished for the servant, the balance 
of the space to be unfinished, but to have 
a single floor so that the room can be 
used for storage. 

A good system of plumbing is to be in- 
stalled, with simple, inexpensive fix- 
tures, using an iron sink in the kitchen, 
and wooden wash-tubs in the basement; 
wires for electric lighting are to be put 
in ready for attachment of fixtures; 
and a hot-air furnace will complete the 
equipment as included in the estimate 
of cost given below. 


fe ) 


HE interior finish is to be of North . 


Carolina pine, used in plain form, 
with very few moldings, and with floor 
of rift North Carolina pine stained and 
waxed in hall, but with other floors of 
native pine, suitable for mattings or 
carpet. The kitchen, pantry and back- 
entry floors are to be painted. 

Plastering is to be two-coat work on 
the ceilings, but all walls, excepting the 
kitchen department, are to have one 
coat troweled just before drying, the in- 
tention being to use wall-paper for deco- 
rative wall hangings. The walls of the 
kitchen department can be finished with 
paint or washable paper as desired, but 
under the estimate are considered as left 
in white plaster. 

The color treatment of the exterior 
depends so much upon the surroundings 


THe DeLINeEaATorR Architectural Competition is an 
effort of THE DELINEATOR to give its readers an ideal 
country or suburban home which can be built for 
$3,000. Only architects experienced in designing 


this type of dwelling were invitedto compete. The 
result is that the designs represent the best of this 
Style of architecture. The designs in this issue are 
by John Calvin Stevens, to whom the judges awarded 
the sixth prize.—THe Eptror. 
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PACK DIRT IN? 


When you use broom or carpet-sweeper, you scatter 
a ae part of the dirt over a wider area, to be re- 
handled again and again; but that is not all of the evil. 

Another large part of the dirt you work deep down 
into the c t, there to decompose and putrefy, to 
become the breeding place of germs and insects and 
to fill the house with musty and sour odors. 

With such primitive implements, Pah simply can’t 
help it; for that is their constant tendengy, the 
absolutely necessary result of the downward 
pressure exerted by their every stroke. 

Every time you use broom or carpet-sweeper, 
your every effort drives dirt down into the carpet 
deeper and deeper, and steadily adds new layers, 
until the fabric is packed. 

And that is why you have to renovate. 


Which Do You Do in Your 
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House— 
OR LIFT IT OUT? 


It is true that the Vacuum System of ‘cleaning is 
the only absolutely dustless system; but a large part 
of its remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that 
its constant tendency is exactly opposite to that 
of broom and carpet-sweeper. 

Whereas broom and carpet-swee pack in the 
dirt even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
lifts out, by its,suction force, more and more dirt 
from lower and lower depths. This it does con- 
stantly and always. 

In other words, Ideal Vacuum Cleaning removes all 
thedirt that has been ground into the fabricsas well as 
that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 
every appicanon the evil of broom andcarpet-sweeper. 

And that is why the Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


“It Eats Up the Dirt”’ 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of 


economy and efficiency and made oe and possible for all. 


carried about. Operated either by 
neither skill nor strength. Com 


scarcely making a sound. 


eighing only 20 pounds, it is easily 


nd or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it requires 
with sweepin 
There in your home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEAN 


it is no work at all. 


ER stands working for you, raising absolutely no dust, 
And yet, under the magic of its work i 


carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, etc., 


are made clean, wholesome and sweet eee and through. Mysterious odors disappear, the breedin 
causes of disease 


places of pests are removed, the destruction o 


fabrics is arrested, and 


are banished. 


So tremendous is the sav- 


over. 


Try it and 





ing effected bye IDEAL 
VACUUM C 

money, time, labor, health 
and strength—that it quick- 
ly pays for itself manytimes [|— 
It is absurd to think 
that you cannot afford its 
small price. How can you 
afford to be without it? 


ashamed of the conditions 

you have been living in. 
Every machine is guaran- 
Send today for our Free 

Illustrated Booklet. It tells 


aremarkable story that will 
mean a sew era in your home. 


The American Vacuum 
Cleaner Company 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ANER — in 


will be 











copy of this pl 
ONT 


talent for drawing. 


know {t. 


(irand Prize Contest 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a 
picture. If our Art Director decides that your cop 
good as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF OHA 
xX M 8, showing the work of the most prominent artists of 
No Money Required to Win a Prise—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and c 
ink. See how well you can do It. 


COPY THIS PICTURE AND WIN A PRIZE 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have Illustrating ability, but do not 
If you wilt send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess 

this talent. If your drawing {s even 40 per cent. as good as the onal. you have this 

natural ability. and we can start you on the road to a comfortable 

living, with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 290, Scranton, Pa. 













cent. as 
GE FOR 
country. 


y is even 40 


this picture with either pencil or pen and 
you are a prize winner it will prove you bave 


and independent 
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THE WON DERBERRY 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 


FRUIT blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks 
and taste. Unsu pater raw, cooked, canned or 
reserved in any form. en fruit ever intro- 
uced and y Seabee vt hot, dry; coid or wet climates. 
est oa in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere 
and yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall— 
and all winter in pote—(As a pot plant it is both ornamental 
and useful.) The greatest boon the family garden ever 
known. Everybody can and will w it. e are the sole in- 
troducers in all 
dollars in cash p for which see Catalogue. 
Beed 20c. Gt packet, 8 kets for &Oc. 
Also our Great atalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits for 1909, F Nearly 150 pages, with colored 
plates and many seerdlliee F oreitien 


JOUN LEWIS ONILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
















f The most beautiful free flowering and delight- 

fully fragrant of all climbing roses. It is a strong, 
vigorous grower, rapidly clmbing to the top of the 
trellis or porch and covered with exquisitely beau- 
tiful, very double flowers. Color, bright pink sha- 
ding to white. Price, 20 cents. 

. This d hybrid tea 
Prince Charming rose is 3 “gem of the 
, first water.’ Flowers are very large 
and fragrant. Color, clear golden 
yellow, shaded pink. Blooms 
constantly. Price, 20 cents. 


Special Offer 7°, 
gofthis paper we offer a strong 
; well-grown plant of each of 
% the above varieties for only 25 
cents. Six of each (12 plants 
in all) for only $1.25, or a large two-year-old plant 
of each for 60 cents. 6 of each for $2.60 deliv- 


a ered to you charges prepaid. 
Our large beau- 


Floral Catalogue tifully {lustrated 


| catalogue of Plants, Bulbs and Seeds sent 
free If you mention this paper. 


1 IOWA SEED OO., 
,. Des Moines, lowa 





BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A triafwill 
make you our permanent customer. 


Radish, 17 varieties; Let- 
P Collec on tuee, 1} kinds; Tematees, 
]1 the finest; Turnip, 7 splendid ; Onion, 8 best varie- 


ties ; 10 Spriag-flowering Balbe—65 varieties in all. 
QUARANTEED TO PLEABE. 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAE 
SEND 10 CENTS 


tocover and packing and receive this valuable 
collection of “Seeds pest pa ald together with my big 
Inatruetive, Beautiful Seed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best varieties of Seeda, Plants, ete. 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 


H. W. Buckbee, FARM 181 ROCKFORD. ILL, 





s of the world ‘and offer thousands of 
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Second floor 


and the color of adjoining houses that it 
is impossible to say what treatment 
would be best when those conditions are 
unknown. In this case it is intended 
to allow all shingles to weather the 
natural gray, to paint all trim ivory- 
white, with blinds, if used, of soft olive- 
green. 

The treatment of interior is as follows: 
all finish, except in the kitchen depart- 
ment, to have one coat of oil stain well 
rubbed. In the kitchen department 
the finish is to be varnished. 

The color proposed on trim for hall, 
living-room and dining-room is a deep 
rich brown (burnt umber gives a fine 
color), with a two-toned paper, or a 
quiet mingling of color with green pre- 
dominating, in the hall; using a plain 
green cartridge paper of soft olive-green 
in the living-room and dining-room. 
This uniformity of color will give an in- 
crease in apparent space, so that the 
whole house will appear more commo- 
dious. For the furniture through these 
rooms it is suggested that fumed oak 
of simple constructive design be used. 
The fireplace is to be laid up with com- 
mon. water-struck brick, with hearth of 
same material, the mortar to be colored, 
and the mantel of very simple char- 
acter to harmonize with the furniture 
suggested. ° 

For the chambers the use of the con- 
ventional ‘‘chamber papers” is not ad- 
vised, but the employment of quiet self- 
toned papers where a decorative wall 
is used, or the plain colors, will give 
more restful results and prove to be 
much more satisfactory. 


CHILD'S R'm 


It is useless 
to suggest a col- 
or scheme for 
the rooms with- 
out a knowledge 
of the tastes of 
those who are to 
occupy them. 
It is quite prob- 
able, too, that 
there would be 
some furnish- 
ings already on 
hand which must be con- 
sidered before buying 
new. <A good general 
principle is to use warm 
colors for rooms having 
cold light, and vice versa. 

The following estimate 
of cost does not include 
outside blinds, yard 
fence, wall-papers, light- 
fixtures, grading or planting, but sep- 
arate items give approximately the 





10 x 12 






cost of these materials. The house 
contains 27,550 cubic feet: 
Excavating . $63.00 


Masonry (includes lath and 

plaster and mason's labor) 602.00 
Inside and outside trim  . 465.00 
Lumber, shingles, floors, etc. 492.00 


Painting . . 100.00 
Heat. . . 115.00 
Plum bing and tinning . 268.00 
Light... . 35.00 
Hardware ... . . . 70.00 
Labor at $3.75 . . . 523.00 


Builder’s profit 10 per cent. 273.30 


$3,006.30 


In the items of masonry, painting and 
plumbing the labor is included at prices 
ruling in designer’s neighborhood, and 
carpenter’s labor in last item, in this 
vicinity, would be less, as wages are not 
$3.75 per day as here figured, so that al- 
though the total shows slightly more 
than $3,000, it has been left as quanti- 
ties footed. 

The approximate cost of items not 
included in the general estimate is as 
follows: 


Outside blinds $50.00 
Wall-paper and molding . 100.00 
Light-fixtures ‘ 40.00 
Grading and planting : 150.00 
Yard fence. . 50.00 

$390.00 


In addition would be the amount of 
the architect’s commission. 
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AS PLANTING TIME APPROACHES 


The Quality of the Seed 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS 


T IS poor economy to under- 
my take saving all your own seed. 
4 This soundsa bit paradoxical, 
a3 yet is sobertruth. Good seed 
—the very best—are the beginning of 
good crops. Without them all later 
labor and pains will lack due reward. 
Statistics show that improved seed of 
any single field crop means many mill- 
ions of dollars added to the annual re- 
turn. What is true of the fields is 
doubly true of the garden and of the 
flower garden. Yet this is not to say 
that you must save no seed. Care and 
patience in the saving will insure seed 
of fair quality if you get new stock about 
every three years. That is, with more 
than half of the flowers and vegetables. 
The lesser moiety almost demands to 
be bought afresh every season. 

The reason is not far to seck. Some 
plants, such as oats and the pansy, will 
not reach full perfection save in high 
latitudes, where there are mist, coolness, 
long twilights and tempered sunshine. 
Hence the super-excellence of Scotch 
and Canadian oats; hence also the fact 
that the finest of all pansy seed is im- 
ported from the ‘‘land o’ cakes and 
heather. ’’Contrariwise, salvia, ‘‘the car- 
dinal of the garden,”’ demands flaming 
sunshine and long Autumns that bare- 





ly hint of change; therefore, California — 


comes near monopolizing the growing of 
salvia seed. Similarly there are string- 
bean farms in Georgia, each supplying 
seed of but a single sort, and sweet-corn 
fields in Maine and Minnesota, where 
brief seasons teach habits of earliness. 


ova 


HESE are but examples that might 
be indefinitely multiplied. The 
moral they puint is that good seed never 
happen. In seed-growing more than 
almost anything else there is no excel- 
lence without labor, and especially with- 
out forethought. It took forethought 
to surround a ficld of seed cantaloups 
with a belt of corn so wide and luxuriant 
that it would discourage the entrance of 
maurauding bees. The cantaloups were 


ofa choice new strain, and the grower, 
having guaranteed their purity, had to 
make sure that no bee would bring 
alien pollen to even a single flower. 
Bees, each and several, are rank cross- 
fertilizers and so among the enemies to 
be reckoned with in saving seed at 
home. Pollen from one variety is carried 
to the blossoms of another, with the re- 
sult, commonly, of debasing both strains. 
Very occasionally, say once in a million 
times, a chance cross produces some- 
thing superlatively excellent, but the 
chance is a very long one. 


wc 


A manner of vegetation is wonder- 
fully adaptable. Thus very early 
corn, planted where the seasons are long, 
is early the first year,—true to time and 
name, medium early the second year, 
maybe even the third, after that as 
laggardly as the native growth, taking 
the full season to grow and blow and 
ripen. It is sharply typical; many 
other things grow late and later. But 
that is not so disastrous as the knack 
many things have of running out—re- 
verting toa nondescript, poverty-strick- 
en form when grown steadily year after 
year. Oddly enough, a new environ- 
ment sometimes brings the nondescripts 
back almost to the first excellence, thus 
demonstrating the virtue of a change. 
Good seed are cheap at any price, 
bad seed, dear—even asa gift. This is 
axiomatic. The price of good seed is 
now so low that a very few dollars, or 
even a single one, will furnish forth an 
admirable garden. A womn who buys 
all her seed every year gets the money 
thus: She has a garden which pro- 
duces very fine sweet potatoes, and she 
plants enough extra to have twenty 
bushels to sell. These are sold at dig- 
ging time, no matter what the price 
—she takes no chances of rotting or 
freezing. Whatever they fetch is spent 
for seeds or shrubs or bulbs. She says 
the extra potatoes take less time and 
less ground than would be necessary 
to raise and save seed. Every one, of 
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The Success of the 


Burpee Business 


Quality Seeds 


Is due partly to the well-known fact that, although 
only “33 years old,” we have introduced more Nov- 
elties in Vegetables and Flowers that have become 
Standard Varieties of Recognized Value in the 
markets of the world than have any three other 
Firms of American S men ! 

We have been known for many years as 
AMERICAN “HEADQUARTERS FOR SWEET PEAS” 
and are determined to maintain this unique position. 


Burpees Six New 


66 Sp enc er”’ Sweet 


Peas 


we will mail one 15-cent packet 
For 25 Cts. of BURPEE’S APPLE BLOSSOM 


SPENCER, as shown, painted from nature, on front 
cover of Surpfee's Farm Annual for 1909; one 
liberal packet each of BURPEE’S WHITE SPENCER 
and PRIMROSE SPENCER which sold last year at 
one cent a seed; one regular packet each of the 
crimson-orange, HELEN Lewis, and the exquisitely 
dainty “pink-edged” FLORENCE MORSE SPENCER; 
together with a 15-cent packet of the NEw SuPERB 
SPENCER SEEDLINGS—the first really fine mixture 
of this magnificent, gigantic, ruffled, Orchid-flower- 
ed race ® 

These six superb Spencers, together with our 
new Leaflet on culture, mailed for only 25 cts., five 
collections for $1.00. 


Eight Elegant New 
“Standard” Pes: 


For 25 Cts. acket each of the following 
> Eight varieties :— 

The new flaked Prince OLAF and the richest 
dark navy blue, BURPEE’sS BRILLIANT BLUE; the 
“apricot and lemon,” SyB1L ECKFoRD; the “peach 
blossom pink,” QUEEN OF SPAIN; the Gloxinia- 
flowered, mottled HELEN PIERCE; the fadeless 
scarlet, QUEEN ALEXANDRA; the orange-salmon. 
BoLton’s PINK, and a large 1Qcent packet of the 
unequaled Sfeczal New BURPEE’S BEST MIXED 
SWEET PEAS. 


25 Cts. 


we will mail one regular. retail 





buys either of the above collections, o1 
$1.00 any five collections, mailed tc 
separate address, if so ordered. 


we will mail both collecti 
F or 50 Cts. as above, together with, aus 


choice of a 15-cent packet of either BURPEE’S KING 
EDWARD SPENCER, the greatest novelty in Sweet 
Peas for 1909, shown on colored plate in our cata- 
log, the New PRINCESS VICTORIA SPENCER, SO 
named by Royal request, or the gorgeous English 
St. GEORGE. Thus you obtain for 50 cts. fifteen 
of the finest new Sweet Peas, which purchased 
separately at regular prices would amount to $1.65! 


Whether you order any of the above or 
not, you should write TO-DAY for The 


Leading American Seed Catalog 
“Better than ever” for 1909! 


An Evecant Boox or 174 Paces,—it is ‘‘THx Stent 
SALESMAN’’ of the World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed 
Trade. It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds 
that can be grown. It is A Sarg Guipr to success in 
the garden and should be*’consulted by every one who 
plants seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. Shall we 
mail You a copy? If so, kindly write,—To-Day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 


Burpee Building, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


me 





= 
contains over One Hundred Special Cultural Arti- 
cles, written expressly for the 1909 edition by the leading 
horticultural writers of America, including : 

Mrs. H. Rutherfurd Ely, author of ‘A Woman's Hardy 
Garden,” etc.; Prof. L. H, Bailey, editor of ** Encyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture”; Mr. Wm. Falconer, 
former editor of “Gardening "’; Mr. Geo. W. Oliver, ex- 
pert plantsman and writer; Mr. W.C. Egan, the eminent 
amateur; Mr, Eben E. Rexford, the well-known writer on 
House Plants; Mr. T. Greiner, author of ‘How to Make 
the Garden Pay," etc., etc.; And our own corps of experts. 
The result is clear, concise instructions that wil] 

enable amateurs to grow their favorite flowers and 
vegetables to perfection. It would cost at least $25 for 
the various horticultural books to cover the infor- 
mation contained in Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909, 
Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 color and 4 duotone plates, 
and hundreds of photographic illustrations of worthy 
novelties and dependable varieties of vegetables and 

flowers. 
Mailed to anyone, mentioning this publication, on receipt ; 
§ of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. | 
Dreer’s New Aster “Pink Beauty.’ 


The most beautiful pink Aster yet introduced ; grows 24 to 30 inches high, 
cach plant bearing as many as 50 Chrysanthemum-like flowers, averaging 


4 inches across, of adelicate blush pink. Special packet, 10 cents. 
**Garden Book ’’ free with each order. 


en A. Dreer 714 Chestnut Sr, 
leone | 
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We are giving away seeds of these 10 Kinds as 

Free Samples for trial to introduce among new 
customers, totest our seeds,which will produce bushels 
of Vegetables, Fruitsand Flowers worth many dollars. 
1 pkg. Mammoth Blackberry,Big Kind; grows from seed. 
1 pkg. Beets Scarlet Globe; grows beets in a few weeks. 
1 pkg. Gabbage, Early June; forms good heads in June. 
; pee: Garden Lemon, fruits color and size of lemons. 
pkg. 
1 pkg. 
1 pkg. 
1 pkg. 


Radish, New Lightning, Scarlet; quickest grower. 
Tomato, Early July; ripens by July 4th in North. 
Giant Field Corn, Biggest in the World; 14 ft. 
Baby Pop Corn, Smallest, ! ft. high, perfect ears. 
Ipkg. German Soup Beans, New from Germany. 
l pkg. Sweet Peas, 80 Named Kinds in a Mixture. 

These 10 Sample Lots growing in your garden, will 
be your delight to show and surprise your neighbors, 
and we will mail all 10 pkgs in a Coupon Envelope 
for 6c. postage and PACKINE, and thisCoupon Envelope 
when emptied will be accepted as 10c. payment on 
anything in our catalogue. 

1909 Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novelties, 
with 10 Colored Plates, mailed freewith everySamplelot. 
F. B. MILLS CO. Seedsmen, Box 600, Washington, lowa. 



















to you 
With my handsome 1909 catalog (if 
no one in your family has received a 
copy and you 80 state) I will send you 
& Coupon good for five full packets to 
be sent postpaid, your choice from 40 y 
popular kinds I list in my catalogatS @ 
cts. each—provided you send me the f{ 
addresses of two other flower growers, 
a: Write now—a postal—why not? ; 

| MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
S019 Aldrich Avy. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘‘Every- 
thing for the Garden*’ (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send 
free to everyone mentioning this magazine and 
rcnding 10 cents in stamps the catalogue and our fa. 
mous 50 cent Henderson collection of flower and gar. 
denseeds. Also the pamphlet *“*The Use of the Feet 
in Seed Sowing,” which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the moet valuable article he ever wrote. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 























SOUTHERN GROWN PLANTS 


are sure to please, send 25c for trial offer Ba Cannas: 
nthosoma 


and 2 oe the wonderful new 


F ree with each order. Catalogue free. 
FRANK CUMMINGS BULB & PLANT ©O., Meridian, Mics. 
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course, can not thus raise potatoes, but 
there are few who can not turn her 
example to account. 

The bubble reputation is costly to a 
seedsman—he spends to attain it much 
time and more money. Having at- 
tained it, his great care is to keep de- 
serving it. So whatever comes from the 
old established places, or the enterpris- 
ing new ones, is more than reasonably 
sure to be true to name. Therefore in 
seed-buying you need hardly consider 
the question of latitude and longitude— 
every big house aims to have its seed 
grown wherever they grow best. It is 
otherwise with shrubs and nursery stock 
generally. To get early fruit, buy from 
establishments far north; for late, get 
trees or vines from the farthest south. 


In buying rooted things from places of | 


nearly your own latitude the strain 
of acclimation is not added to that 
of transplanting. 


6) 


HO sows bargain seed is apt to reap 
disappointment. Yet bargains are 

more advisable than flaming novelties. 
Let the amateurs and professionals 


prove out the new things, you meanwhile | 


holding fast to those already proved and 
tried. Ifthe new thing is not a counter- 


feit, it will be staple and of reasonable | 


price next year. Waiting till next year 


is especially the part of wisdom for in- | 


experienced gardeners. In the garden 


no amount of book-wisdom will take | 


the place of practise. 

What has been said applies especially 
to flower seed. Stick to the hardy, 
every-day blossoms miscalled ‘‘common 
flowers” unless you have money and 
skill in plenty. The rule of annual 
beds ought to be, ‘‘Much, not many’”’ 
—much bloom of few varieties rather 
than tags and rags of unrelated bloom. 
With but scant space it pays always to 
specialize, choosing a few things from 
early to very late, and bringing each 
in its season to perfect bloom. 


) 


eee is a saying in the countryside 

that to raise a crop of turnips you 
must begin by having only half enough 
seed, must give away part of it, fall and 
spill half you have left, then sow the bal- 
ance. The moral is, of course, against 
sowing too thickly such things as can not 
be handily thinned. Thick sowing in it- 
self will not hurt—the danger is in let- 
ting yourself be tempted by the thrift of 
seedlings not to pull them up and throw 
or give them away. Neighborly divi- 
sion of seed packets 1s imperative where 
your garden space is small or the time 
for working is limited. Sow enough, 
but not too much, seed in fine, light 
ground, and be sure not to cover your 
sowings with more than twice the seed- 
depth. Pat down the soil with the hand 
or a flat board, so there shall be no dry- 
ing out nor blowing nor washing away. 
Very fine seed would be better mixcd 
with dust or ashes before sowing. Put 
bulky ones in holes made with the fore- 
finger and press the earth well over each. 


| 





















“ “International” Giant 


Pansies, 36 Varieties for 15c. 


A great collection. It includes the choicest varieties 
of GIANT PANSIES grown by the greatest Pansy 
Specialists of all countries—that's why we call it the 
“INTERNATIONAL” COLLECTION. The packet 
we will send you contains 200 seets, from an equal mix- 
ture of the 36 varieties, embracing every color known 
)} among Pansies. You will find this the finest collection 
you ever bought. With each packet you order we send a 
pretty 16-page booklet giving history ofand cultural direc- 

tions for Pansies. Order a packet today. 


A Beautiful “Lace 
Fern” FREE 


We want evi ry reader of this ad to have a 
copy of our com plete Illustrated eatalocue. 
lt is choke full of truthful Mlustrations 
and discriptions of Flowers, Fruits and 
VEGETABLES. The best in the world. 
We send it FREE; and with It, secure'y 
wrapped, a beautiful “LACE FERN” 
—a magnificent decorative plant. Write 
today. Send 4 cta. to pay for packing 
“ and postage. Addresa, 


L. TEMPLIN SEED CO., 
Deak D, Calla, Ohio. 


There is S 
scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvementin seeds, 
but it takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
people are working to make Ferry’s 
Seeds suit you, Buy the best—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 7909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 




















SWEET PEAS 


LIVINGSTON’S New Orchid-Flowered 
Giant Sweet Peas are unsurpassed. 


We will send 5 packets, 

For 10¢ each a distinct and beau- 
tiful color. 

FR E E Our superb seed and rose cata- 

logue rewritten and enlarged to 

130 pages, lavishly fllustrated with beautiful 

photo-engravings and colored plates. A complete 


catalogue of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, plants, 
small fruits, trees, etc. Send for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Famous for Tomatoes. 43 High &t., Columbus, Ohio 





EVERY HOME 


should be adorned with Palms 
and other leaf aud flowering 
plants. We have 44 greenhouses 
full. Also have hundreds of car 
lots of FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, small size Shrubs 
and Trees mailed postpaid. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Immense stock 
of SUPERB CANNAS, 
the queen of bedding plants. Direct deal will save 
you money and insure you the best. ‘Elegant 168-pace 
Catalog FREE. %S years, 44 greenhouses. 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 14, Painesville, 0. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
“Lowest Prices *\,'°" 


{ng va 
ae rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farin in the 
world. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and i 
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SP ncubators at 
8% > lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page boo! , 
a” rouiey For Profit,"’ full of pictures. It 
}{\, tells you hoy to raise poultry and run In- 
3k cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for te 
a book, to cover postage. 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 29, FREEF ORT, ILL. 
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SHOULD GIRLS MAKE UP THEIR 


-QUARRELS 


WITH MEN? 


Some Sound Advice on Delicate Situations 


By THE CHAPERON 


Rowe AT! 
an, iN Ma and you don't know whether 
Ir aan to make up with ither man ! 

CAPM Toll me the story—one at a 
time, though—and just what kind of man 
eachis. For,if youcall upon me to judge 
and give advice, I must know the men, 
since character counts in everything, and 
temperament involuntarily colors a situ- 
ation. But don't leave out your own 
shortcomings in the matter. With two 
quarrels on your hands, it looks as 
though in some way you were respon- 
sible. My dear, there never yet was a 
trouble in which all the fault was on 
one side. Noble characters recognize 
this even in times of great disaster and 
pain. They are never willing to put all 
the blame on the other one. 

First then, Ned. He is a touchy fel- 
low, you say, taking offense on slight 
provocation. An uncomfortable ac- 
quaintance, certainly, but then he never 
had a mother to bring him up, nor sis- 
ters to keep him in trim. Your own 
mother, too, does not quite like him, 
which makes the situation worse, while 
you have liked only to play duets with 
him and to go off on long horseback rides. 
Well, now for the trouble. 


) 


WO weeks ago, you say, he came to 
play a new opera over with you, and 

the playing disturbed your father, who 
was writing, so your mother called you 
and asked if you would postpone your 
duet. The excuse, you say, he thought 
was yours, and that you didnot want him 
tostay. Afoolishfellow,my dear. And 
then, you say, he asked you to go fora 
ride, the morning being beautiful and 
the horses in fine condition. Your 
mother had some work for you to do, 
and said that you must stay at home 
and finish it. That, too, was quite 
right on her part, but Ned, you tell me, 
went off in a huff and has not come back 
again. Now when he passes you in the 
street he simply raises his hat and goes 
on. You want to stop and explain, 
but he gives you no opportunity; more- 
over, you do not want to say to him 
that your mother does not like him, nor 
that you think she had some other rea- 
son besides the one she gave for not 
wanting you to go with him that day. 
This is undoubtedly a delicate situ- 
ation, my child, and you are right in not 
wanting to involve your mother. Still, 
there is one thing you can do. Explain 
to her. and ask her to let you write and 


Two ‘quarrels, Anna, 





ask him to tea, and so give you both a 
chance to set his touchy mind straight. 
You have done it, and she saysno? I 
am sorry for you both, my dear, but 
your mother probably has reasons of 
her own which must be excellent. The 
matter, then, must rest where itis. He 
probably feels her disapproval of him, 
and it would not be courteous to her or 
to him to bring them together. Let 
him go, therefore, not only because your 
mother does not like him, but because 
his very touchiness has proved that 
there is nothing really reliable in his 
friendship, nothing in him ‘‘to tie up to,”’ 
as the young fellows say, and nothing 
could be said better. We want some- 
thing ‘‘to tie up to” in friends, and when 
we have found that something in one, we 
can forgive all the rest. Ned has my 
sympathies because he makes his own 
troubles foolishly, but then he has his 
own lessons to learn. 

And now for the other quarrel. You 
hesitate, I see. Probably it is more 
involved, and you have something un- 
comfortable about yourself to confess. 
It is Harry Stedman, this time, is 
it? That nice Harry Stedman! What 
could you have found to quarrel about 
with him? What! Another girl, who 
came to stay with your sister in August, 
and who deliberately, you say, although 
she knew he was your friend, ‘‘set her 
cap for him’? What an expression! 
But go on. She flattered him—got up 
boating parties excluding you—man- 
aged everything so that when you were 
all out of doors she always walked with 
him. And all that made you so angry 
that when she went away and he asked 
you to go sailing with him you refused! 


_And you told him, Anna—I can’t be- 


lieve it—you told him that you were not 
just a Summer girl, to be taken up to- 
day and dropped to-morrow! I don’t 
wonder that he went away hurt, and 
that you have not seen him since. 


ce 


UT don't say that it was not your 
fault, for it was. The other girl 

was rude, I’ grant, if all you say is true. 
She was horrid, in fact, and you had 
much to make you unhappy; but, in 
having so much, you had also the 
chance to prove your own better part. 
For think, dear. She was your sister’s 
guest. Even if she behaved badly, your 
duty was to ignore it. Then, too, how 
could Harry have helped the whole 
situation—in a house, too, where he was 


This 

great new 

book, **Sixty 

Years Among the 

Roses,” the Dingee Guide 

to Rose Culture, gives you the ben- 

efit of our 60 years’ experience as the 

leading rose growers; tells you of the roses best 

suited for your locality; how to secure them; how to 

make them and other desirable flowers grow and 

bloom; 116 pages illustrated from photographs. We 

will send this superb book to any address for 10 cents, 

silver ur stamps. With it we send a due bill good 

for 20 cents in the first order for $1.00. Write today; 
the edition Is limited. 


DINGEE ROSES 


are positively the best and are warranted to gro and 
bloom. The great Dingee trial offer for 
1808 consists of 


16 SULA TAARin" A $1.00 


All strong, thrifty plants on their own roots. No two 
alike. This remarkable offer includes Crimson Baby 
Rambler, blooms every day in the year; Fretherr von 
Marschall, one of the best crimson ever-blooming 
roses, and our great new rose, Keystone, the first and 
only hardy ever-blouming yellow climbing rose. 

Plants mailed to any point in the United States. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Flower and vegetable seeds 
aspecialty. Send for free information regarding our 
Great Special Offers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD Co.. 


Box 29, West Grove, Pa. 
The Leading Rose Growers 
of Amevica 


Established 1850 
70 Greenhouses 





Gloziala Beqoals 


$2.25 FLOWE RS FOR 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 
for less than the cost of packing and eS , that all may 
have an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
become one of our yearly customers. 
Pkes. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
2 Seede Ipkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple 
pk 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 
1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
1 pkt Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japaneses Mo a 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Werte Aina 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet ved 
1 pke. Aster, Queen of et 1 pke. Portulaca, Obolce Colors 
1 Begonia, 1 Glozinle, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Meatbretia, 
20 Bulbs ; Spotted Oalla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy Climbers, 
1 Tuderose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
The above 20 PKTS. ef SEEDS, 90 RULES, our new coler 


ta. Sweet leas 
2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 


‘plated catalogue and a FREK RETURN CHECK giving yea 


your money back will be sent you by retarn mall for 2be. 
J, ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 113, Flora! Park, &. Y. 





Most Wonderful Bargain 
Ever Offered in 


Beautiful Flowers 


and the addresses of two flower-loving 
friends and I will send you five packets of 
easily grown, favorite flower seed. All 
Madam Gunther Nasturtiums, 20 kinds; Royal 
Show Pansies, 100 colors; Sweet Peas, 40 varie- 
tiles; Asters, all kinds, and 4 
9. Santa P 
Burbank’s “2 Poppies 
a fine new strain of the well 
known Shirley—one of Luther 
Burbank's most wonderful 
productions, surpassing all 
others in size, variety and splen- 
dor of color variation. Edges 
beautifully crimped. Also, 
FREE, my new and dainty 


16th Annual Catalogue 


complete and up-to-date in latest 
and favorite varieties of hardy, 


northern-grown flower seed; and a 
copy of FLORAL CULTURE. 
: Address Table 438 
Miss C. H. Lippincott 
602-4 10th St.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pioneer Scedswoman 
of America, 
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Corset are Unhealthful and 


Ungainly—the Correct Way is the 


Koster 


mA 
Hose Supporter ‘< 
(GUARANTEED) Brat auth etal 
Hose Supporters have more to do with the Figure—and ey 
with Health—than the average woman realizes. Fagen 
If the supporter hangs from the corset, the constant pull- 
ing and tugging is bound to jerk the corset out of shape, and il 
actually ruin its fit. ee ay 
The result? The altered position of the corset brings Be 


NOTE: “The weight Is evenly distributed 
over the hips and back.” 
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| ey ed te 
The distorted shape—the loosening of the boning and the . | | Ht aa 
loss of original curves and lines—are at once apparentinthe © NaH a ied 
‘set’? and ‘‘hang’’ of the outer garment, and the corset ay Ue "A 


—e> 


pressure where it should not be and the health feels the effect. om | 


becomes not only unhealthful and 
ungainly, but uncomfortable. 


The Foster embodies the one prop- 
er principle; that of suspendin oe 
weight entirely independent of the 
corset. Itis the most efficient—the 
most scientifically correct—of all hose 
supporters. 


The shape and ‘‘set’’ of its front-pad are vital points. 
These, as found inthe Foster, are some of the peculiarities which 
owe une ne ae ce Aten Scan an in 
producing, healthfu an ienically, the slender, girlish 
effect so much desired. The FS ster gently but surely moulds 
the figure into the most graceful lines; but you must insist on the 
Foster. Do not accept any substitute under any circumstances 
which is said to be ‘‘just like the Foster.’’ Look for the name 
on the buckle. 

The Foster actually tends to preserve the shape of the corset, 

. instead of destroying it. It permit® of proper poise and natural 
ease, whether sitting, walking or standing. Easily adjusted. 

Made of finest materials—elastic webbing won’t give out. 
30c and upward—at stores everywhere. 


so 
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The name is 


on the Buckles 


American Model Hose Supporter. 


(GUARANTEED) 


: An entirely new feature is embodied in the 
“American Model.” While inclucipg all the good 
points of the Foster it is so designed as to gently 
restrain undue prominence of the hips, accen- 
tuating the hipless effect. Sold everywhere. 
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LA > Vick’s Garden and 
Z >> Flowers and Small Fruits. 








ral Guide tells how to grow Vick Quality Vegetables, 
/ Vick’ M ‘aluable to all interested in gardening or farming. 

Tr ick’s Mikado White ter four to five inches in diameter, 7 

| like a great Chrysanthemum, Retails at 25 cents a packet, but we will send Both for 10¢, oi a 

i} Ask for the Catalogue anyway: it’s free. \ 
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intimate with the whole family? You 
would have hated him or any other man 
who had shown displeasure at a girl’s 
advances. The gentleman knows how 
to protect himself in other ways. What 
I fear is that a great deal of jealousy has 
been mixed up in this whole affair. You 
wanted Harry Stedman for yourself, and 
you did not want to share him. It is 
the same old story told the world over. 
We do not like to share the things we 
love, yet each of us has this great lesson 
to learn—that the things we love can 
never and absolutely be exclusively our 
own. When we have learned it, we 
have learned another secret as well— 
how to get real love, and how to hold 
it so closely that it can never depart 
from us. Sb 





OR we can not insist upon bonds of a 
blind devotion. We must allow to 
others their rights, their way of being 
happy, their chances to learn. And 
this docs not interfere with loyalty; it 
proves it. You ought to have recog- 
nized that Harry was free to like whom 
he chose, and that, in leaving him free, 
you left him his only chance to discover 
whom he preferred—you or the girl 
who “‘set her cap’’ for him. Besides, 
don’t you see what a chance you had to 
be generous? 

But it was because the girl was not 
nice, you say, and you did not want to 
sce him taken in. You were disappoint- 
ed in him. You were jealous, child, 
and you would have suffered as much 
had two women friends been involved, 
the new one going off with the old. 

But now you ask me what you ought 
to doabout Harry Stedman, whom you 
have offended. There is the point, for 
you can not toss away a friend like that 
—friends are too precious. Then, too, 
he is a splendid fellow. I should wait a 
little while until chance threw you to- 
gether, and then I would say, quite 
frankly: ‘‘I’ve been horrid. Let’s make 
up.”” I would not tell you to do this if 
he were not so fine and you had not been 
at fault. If chance doesnot throw you 
together soon, why, then, write him a 
note. What! You say you can not do 
that? It seems to me you owe him 
that much. Let me tell you the story of 
a girl I knew who made an honorable 
amendment—her name was Nelly; his 
was Jack. He wasa Harvard man, one 
of thenicest I everknew. She was, un- 
til that time, a gay young butterfly, car- 
ing for nothing but pleasure and fun. 
These two young people thought at one 
time that they were in love, but of 
course they were not intended for each 
other, else they never would have fallen 
out. She liked his attentions, though, 
and they were together all the time. 
Everybody teased her, but she did not 
mind. Everybody teased him, and he 
did mind; which shows again that there 
was no real love mixed up in it. Well, 
one day there was a theater and supper 
party arranged, and Nelly and Jack were 
there. First, Nelly flirted with another 
man, then she began to coquette with 
Jack. She behaved, indeed, in a very 


foolish manner, finally insisting that 
Jack should talk to nobody else. She 
was so silly that Jack was disgusted, 
thinking his eyes opened. Weeks went 
by and she did not see him again. As 
she was going away to be gone a year, 
she came to me. 

We talked a long time. ‘Do you 
love hrm?” I asked her at last, quite 
bluntly. 

“No! But I am afraid he is in love 
with me and that I have in some way 
hurt him. Besides, I don’t want to lose 
him.” 

‘*Lose him as what ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, as a friend,” she said. 
the nicest man I ever knew.” 

“It’s a delicate matter,’’ I said. 

‘Of course it is,” she answered; ‘‘and 
that is why I came to you.” 

So we talked some more, and I asked 
her what her own idea of what was best 
had been. She said it was to write and 
ask him to come and say good-by. . 

But we decided that would never do, 
for if, indeed, he were in love with her, it 
would only be encouraging him. ‘You 
must wait,’’I said, “until just before you 
sail, and then you must write him, not 
giving him time to answer before you 
go, else your note might seem a sort of 
challenge, looking as if you wanted to 
continue the flirtation.”’ 

Then Nelly wrote a letter. “I am 
going away,” she said, ‘‘to be gone for a 
year, and I cannot leave without a word 
to you. Something has come up between 
us—I do not know what—and I do 
not know how to clear it away. What 
is it?’ 

ct 


A’ THIS point in her letter I inter- 

rupted her. ‘‘That opens up too 
much,” I said; ‘‘you might ask a girl 
that question, but not a man, not even 
the best of them, unless you were en- 
gaged. Avoid explanations and lay 
stress upon the thing you want—his 
friendship.” So Nelly began again. 
‘“We have been such good friends that 
I hate to go not counting you, as I 
have always done, one of my best, 
whose friendship I want to keep. You 
can always count on mine, whatever 
comes.” 

Well, the letter was sent just as she 
was sailing, but by the next steamer he 
wrote her the nicest of letters, for, being 
a fine fellow, he understood. Now, 
eight years after, he sometimes tells me 
that ‘‘Nelly is a brick.” Her children 
love him and call him “Uncle Jack.” 

So, write to Harry, Anna, something 
that you really mean, and leave emo .ion 
out of the question and all sentiment 
and sentimentalities. Then you will 
have done all your part ; for the fault 
was yours. Harry will understand it, if 
you are cheerful and honest and sensible 
about it, for the man who misunder- 
stands the honesty of a woman’s repa- 
ration is a man who proves his own de- 
generation, not hers, and his friendship 
is not desirable. 

Everything, you see, must depend 
upon the character of the man, 


‘He is 
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TAFFETA 
Petticoats 
EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 

For Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats are 
to be preferred to even those of silk. The 
identical silken sheen, swish and rustle, 
the same delicate embroidery and lace work, 
the irresistible fascination of an imported 
creation—$ut with three times the wear. 

Made in all the shades and stripes so 
modish to-day. At better stores—$2 and 


upward according to wo ign 
eatherbloom Taffetta is of one quality only. 
Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard, 40 cents 
Every yard guaranteed 
fabri ellence for all lining pur- 
i Made'in "150 shades—36 inches wide. 


At the lining counters. Ask to see the stripes 
and fancies. 


Heatherbloom on Every Yard 


- sy oo) ce ees ue 
‘a’ 9 ened af *-¢@ 2-8 gy -F-4 wipes ee 
* ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
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IMPORTANT 
Every woman who has ever bought 
a genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat has 
found it as represented. Many Inferior 
howlever, are sold as 
aaa genuine 
Taffeta et 


etticoata, 
featherbloom. 


Heatherbloom ticoat — no 


matter what its price or where pur- 
chased—contains the label here shown. 
Itis your protection against substitution. 


This Silk Label appears in the 


BR een le) ie 
Pals i Aare , 
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waistband of every petticoat 


Send for serles of Free Post Cards 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 





A Creat Wonder 


Strawberries, 4 months from Seed. 
Here is a Berry that 
will fruitin 4 months 
from seed, and every- 
body can and Will 
grow it. It is an 
ever bearing variety, 
producing fruit contin- 
ually, and over half 
pine of berries have 
een picked from one 
lant as late as Octo- 
er. Seed sown in the 
honse in Winter will 
begin to fruit early and 
? ; bear all summer: it 
ay - * will even fruit in pots 
in the house. Perfectly hardy anywhere, 
ug@~To introduce this wonderful Strawberry we will 
send for 10c, one packet of the se 










‘Those who plant our seed 
are sure of good crops, because all 
the seed we sell is thoroughly tested and 
warranted to be fresh, pure and reliable. 






Our packages of vegetable seeds are larger thia 






year. 





Special cash discounts are offered in our 


_ New Seep Book-FREE } 


to any one who writes for 
a copy. Every one in- 
terested in planting should 
have a copy. 
J.J3.H. GREGORY &S0N 
Mass 


Marblehe ad, 
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Novelties and curiosities from all parts of the 
you cannot obtain elsewhere. Send to-day, 
Mills Seed House, Box 60/Rose Hill, N.Y. 
If you mention os pene and enclose 10c. silver 
Wwe will send Free Seed of a new flower from Japar 
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Safest Hosiery 
You Can Buy. 


If you pay more you won’t get more 
—pay the same and you don’t get as 


much. WUNDERHOSE are without 
equal in every respect. 

At $1.00 per box, each pair ts sepa- 
rately warranted and will be replaced 
Sree, if within three (3) months holes 


appear in toes, heels or soles. 


‘Wisnoerhose, 


fit perfectly, are dyed fast and true by 
our own invincible process, and in every 
essential satisfy critical demands. 


CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, four 
(4) pairs to the box, come in black or 
tan—and have the unique distinction 
of being the first child’s stocking 
worthy of a warranty. $1.00 per box. 


WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, three 
(3) pairs to the box, black or tan, are 
warranted to wear three months without 
darning in toes, soles orheels. $7.00. 


MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) 
pairs to the box, black, tan, grey or 
pearl shades are without peer at the 
price. Warranted proof against holes 
in toes, heels or soles for three (3) 
months. $7.00 per box. 


Don’t confuse W UNDERHOSE with other brands, 
WUNDERHOSE are different, better, more lasting 
and economical. If your dealer cannot supply you 
—although all dealers should—then write direct to us 





stating so, mention style, size and color desired, and 
you wil be supplied. WUNDERHOSE the family. 


FREE—WONDER BOOK — 


The cleverest booklet published. Write for it to 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Mum” 
gives freedom from 


all bodily odors 


whether from perspiration or whatever 
e@ 


cause, 
25e at drug and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1102 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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TO GIRLS WHO WANT TO SING 


The Seventh Article in a Series of Intimate Talks—To the 
Girl Who Would Be a Concert Singer 


By ELLEN BEACH YAW 


sen HE majority of girls 

wei who wish to earn a 
livelihood by the 
voice are those who 
would become concert singers. 
This line of work seems to 
have the greatest attraction 
for them, but there are com- 
paratively few who make it 
pay well. And why? 

In my belief, it is because 
they are not well prepared. 
Most of them have not had 
proper and sufficient training. They 
have started out unprepared and are 
not sure of themselves. No matter 
what line of work we undertake, we can- 
not be really successful unless we have a 
solid foundation to stand upon. We 
cannot hold the interest of the ones we 
are trying to interest, because we our- 
selves haven't the power, without unde- 
veloped talents, to do so. 

To those girls who really in their 
hearts have the ambition to become 
public singers, I would like to say a few 
words of advice and encouragement. 
Do nottry to begin at the top, with only 
a superficial understanding or no under- 
standing at all. Plan your house, get 
your material together, before you at- 
tempt to build it. Then begin with the 
foundation; that is, get your voice into 
running order and prepare a repertoire 
of songs. I mean prepare them well and 
study them to see that no little point 
is left out. When they have become a 
part of yourself you will be able to im- 
press your audience and your success is 
assured. Besides, if you are inclined to 
be nervous, it will relieve you greatly to 
know that you 
have an under- 
standing of 
what you are 
doing. You 
will have more 
confidence, and 
will be yourself, 
not an imita- 
tion. Anau- 
dience likes to 
feel that it is a 
pleasure for you 
to sing for them, 
so always deliver your songs graciously 
to the public. This applies to church 
singers as well as concert singers. It 
has been my experience to hear girls 
say, ‘‘How I should like to be a concert 
or opera singer!’’ Yet many of those 
same girls do not really care enough 
about it to work, but they expect the 
teacher to do it all. If you do not care 





of help to all these girls. 










I take the keenest pleasure in writing these articles. 
There is nothing that appeals to me more than the problems 
which confront girls who want to sing. There are so many 
problems and so many girls! From my own experience, as 
well as from observation, I have learned much that will be 


I shall be glad to answer questions on any of the 
subjects touched upon in these articles. Address your letters 
to me, in care of THe Detrneator, and enclose a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope if you want a personal reply. 
Please write on but one side of the paper. 


Fin A ialiatinisn 


about it enough to work, it 
isn’t worth while trying. 

To me the work is not work 
at all, it is the greatest pleas- 
ure of my life to amuse my- 
self with the voice. I would 
never discourage a student 
and say, ‘‘Itis very hard work; 
it will take you a very long 
time to succeed.’’ Why, the 
greatest pleasure of all is the 
preparation for a musical ca- 
reer—trying to see what can 
be accomplished with the voice. Public 
singing cannot be compared with it. One 
should not work for fame, but for 
the pleasure of working. I have had 
some experience teaching just for the 
pleasure of teaching, and, where girls 
have really become interested, and prac- 
tised as I told them, the results have 
been very happy indeed. But there 
have been instances where all my efforts 
were wasted, though these are very few. 
I believe nearly every girl finds it a pleas- 
ure to study, especially when she feels 
that her success depends almost entirely 
upon herself. Mechanism in the voice is 
always tiresome. If we haven’t heart 
and brain in what we are doing, it be- 
comes irksome to a degree. Give your 
mind up to your work and put your 
whole soul into it. If you do this, before 
long America will be renowned for its 
numerous and beautiful singers, and 
every city will possess a municipal opera- 
house where singers may be heard. We 
have the material here to do it and we 
must make the most of what we have. 

You should not be discouraged if you 
feelthat it will take several years. per- 
haps, to perfect 
you inorder that 
you may be able 
to make a living 
with your voice. 
Be content to im- 
prove and de- 
velop little by 
little. Never in- 
terrupt your 
course when you 
have once begun; 
this is fatal. I 
have known sin- 
gers to discontinue their course for 
some slight cause for a long time and 
then be obliged to begin all over again. 
This is what drags out the course in- 
terminably and often never finishes it. 
Then you will say, ‘Oh, it takes so long 
to learn tosing!’’ Why, it doesn’t take 
long at all, if you workdiligently and 
uninterruptedly. 
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J principally to their exquisite tone. It is peculiar 
@ No other maker, though probably all have 
tried, has succeeded in reproducing it. € The name 
guarantees the Highest Quality of Workmanship and 
Finish. @ Uprights, Chippendale design, $500; Quarter 
Grands, Style R, $600. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering 
representative at Boston prices with added cost of freight and 
delivery. Our literature will be sent upon request. 








. Established 1823. 
Made Solely by 


CHICKERING @® SONS 


840 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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POND 





IVERS & 
PIANOS. 


1909 Styles. 


UR new models, especially designed 
C for 1909, contain our latest patents 
and improvements for enhancing 
qualities of tone, durability, tune-staying, 
etc. We make pianos of superlatively 
fine quality only and cater to the patron- 
age ot critical buyers who have high ideals 
as to piano value: Our 1909 catalogue, 
just from the press, picturing and fully 
describing our latest styles, will be mailed 
free to intending buyers. 


New Features. 


UR new PATENTED Iron Plate Action Support 
O eliminates the effect of atmospheric changes, 
and gives absolute stability to the action. This 
important improvement, combined with the Duplex 
Treble, the Bentwood Sounding-Board Bridge and 
the Agraffe Construction, places Ivers & Pond Pianos 
far in advance of others, and makes them the most 
satisfactory and the most economical purchase. 





The Florentine Grand. 


A little Grand for little rooms where space 
is a consideration. The case design of rare 
beauty is combined with a musical interior 
which approximates perfection. A paper 
pattern giving cxact dimensions mailed free. 





Style 361. 
Its size, rare musical qualities, tasteful 


case orsign and modcrate price make it 
ideal for home use. 


Information About Buying. 


UR latest models will be found on exhibition 
O at high-class piano houses throughout the 
United States. If none in your vicinity sells 
them, we can supply you direct from our large Boston 
establishment easily, safely and to your advantage, 
shipping the piano on approval and paying railway 
freights both ways if it falls short of your ideal. 
Convenient systems of deferred payments available. 
By our system a child can buy of us just as ad- 
vantageously as the shrewdest and most experienced 
trader, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Style 515. 


A_ new model especially designed for 
small rooms where space counts. 








HANDS 


happed rack: 


Are Instantly Relieved and Quickly Healed with 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 


A trial of the free sample bottle will convince you 
that this delightful lotion does Jromptly soothe and 
entirely heal rough, irritated, cracked and sore skin, 
making it soft and smooth. Prevents chapping 
if applied before exposure. Contains no grease, 
bleach nor chemicals; guaranteed not to aid a 
erowth of hair. 50 cents at all dealers, or if not 
obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same amount. 
A. S. HINDS, 49 West St., Portland, Maine. 


Write TODAY for Illustrated Booklet and 
Free Sample Bottle 




















MISS YAW'S ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Study and Work 


Miss K. S.—If you will study and fol- 
low the advice I have given in THE 
DELINEATOR, beginning with the May, 
1908, number, you will soon learn what, 
if anything, is the matter with your 
voice, and whether it is worth while to 
continue, but I must tell you now that 
it is the work as a rule that makes the 
singer. No singer ever became great 
without work, work, work, and a great 
deal of it. 


Work and Work Hard 


Miss M. C.S.—If you love music and 
want to learn to sing, go on with your 
work and if you work hard enough and 
long enough you will succeed. I must 
tell you, though, that it takes work and 
a great deal of it and you must employ 
all your time to good advantage. 


The Voice to Sing with 


Mrs. C. S. T.—The speaking voice is 
the proper voice to sing with, and the 
way to breathe I have fully explained 
in my articles in THE DELINEATOR. If 
you will follow them carefully and 
faithfully I feel sure you will have no 
further trouble on that score. 


Repertoires and Oratorios 


M. E.—I am glad you have been bene- 
fited by my articles. <A repertoire is a 
number of songs or operas that a per- 
son has learned and is ready to sing ata 
moment's notice when called upon. 
Oratorios are sacred, descriptive musical 
compositions, the best-known of which 
are: ‘‘The Creation’’ and ‘‘The Mes- 
siah.”” It depends upon the girl and 
her talent which is better to take up, a 
concert or an opera caréer. 


A Man Teacher? 


Miss M. J. W.—Continue your study. 
It depends upon the man and the girl 
and circumstances whether a man ora 
woman is the better teacher. If you will 
practise the exercises I have given in 
THE DELINEATOR you can easily attain 
high C, 


Do Not Force 


Mrs. J. P. S.—If you become hoarse 
you are evidently not using your voice 
in a proper manner. Do not force; 
practise about twenty minutes at a 
time, three times a day. 


Vibrato is Bad 


Miss M. B. L.—Vibrato is very bad. 
Never permit it. Study my exercises 
as given in THE DELINEATOR. 


Not Too Late 


Mrs. A. G.—Twenty-three years old 
is not too late to begin. You have all 
the time necessary and if you love music 
Iwould advise you to commence with- 
out delay and work as hard as your 
circumstances will permit. 
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THE SPHINX 


A Puzzle Department for the Whole Family 


FOR THE YOUNGER FOLKS 


Place three 2’s together so as to 
make 24. 


Can you discover the name of an 
animal concealed in these familiar lines 
by Moore? 

How swect the answer Echo makes 
To music at night. 


Can you write down five odd figures 


which, when added up, will make 14? 


The five boys and five girls sending 
the best answers to these puzzles will 
each receive a handsome book. Put 
your name, age and address on your 
paper. Address Aunt Betty, THE DE- 
LINEATOR. This contest is open to all, 
and no charge or consideration of any 
kind is required. 





FOR GROWN-UPS 


Here is a Puzzleland 
Pincushion in which 
you are asked to stick 
six pins so that there 
will be no two on the 
same line. 





A cashier was asked by a depositor 
to change a two-hundred dollar bill. 
“Give me some one-dollar bills, ten 
times as many twos, and the balance 


in fives,” he said. How many of each 
kind did he receive? 


This figure repre- 
sents the Monad sign 
or seal of the Chinese 
Government. With /.. - 
one continuous cut f°.) 
divide it into four 
pieces of the same 
shape and size. 


Twenty-five dollars will be given in prizes of one dollar each for the twenty-five 


best answers. 


Also one hundred copies of Our Puzzle Magazine will be awarded 
to the persons sending in the one hundred next best answers. 


Address answers 


to THE SPHINX, care of THE DELINEATOR. 
This offer is open to all, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to THE DELINEATOR, 


Answers to September Puzzles 


The Indian boys belong to the Cher- 
okee tribe. 


The pie for Simple Simon 
was divided thus: 

The little girl spelled coffee in this 
way—'‘kauphy.”’ 


The positions of the cats and mice 
can be changed by the following moves: 


3 to 2, 5to 8, 4tol, 6to 7, 2to 5, 7 
to 4, 1 to 7, 8 to 2,,7 to 6, and 2 to 3— 
ten moves in all, 


This is the way to 
enclose the pigs in 
separate pens: 


The landlady can use five twelve-inch 
candles for six nights without any 
waste. 


Prize Winners for September 


Lloyd E. Hansen, Elsie McCormick, 
Solon Shank, Miss Jo Peter, Mrs. A. G. 
Forman, Emily L. Donaldson, Edith 
Edgecomb, Hobart C. Scott, Frank L. 
Hitchcock, M. O. Campbell, Della Pat- 
terson, Mrs. C. L. Taylor, O. Antz, L. 


Mitchell, C. M. Gerwig, Nelli2 M. Pow- 
ers, Mrs. F. W. Christman, Luenda 
Gregory, Gertrude Buck, Mrs. Ed F. 
Grote, Mrs. Austin Daniel, Mrs. C. G. 
Frankhauser, Charity Fasig, E. K. Tan- 
ner, Alma Fredericks. 


SCORED 


S CLOSE upon the accident, 
The doctor breathless came 
And o’er the injured stranger bent 
To catch his home and name— 


- The man with half-shut, trembling eyes, 
Like one but just awake, 
Asked eagerly, with anxioug guise, 
‘*Did I the record break?’’ 


The doctor gazed upon the scene 
Of twisted spoke and wheel 
Heaped in a wreckage which I ween 
Auto—have been—mobile: 


Then answered, as he felt with care 
The bruises, cuts and welts, 

‘‘T hope so, but do not despair, 
You've broken all things else.’’ 


Henry Cleveland Wood 
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Are YOU one of the 
600,000 


women who last week used 
10 yards of American Print- 
ing Co. Wash Fabrics? 

If NOT, you should be 
one of the 600,000 to use 
this quantity or more THIS 
week, or NEXT week, or 
a COMING WEEK. 

It is to YOUR advantage 


to use 


American Printing 
Co. Wash Fabrics 


BECAUSE 
FAST COLORS — always “Ze 


Wash Fabric that ts 
Washable.” 


QUALITY—assured by the vast pro- 
duction — 6,000, 000 yards 
each week. 

WILL WEAR—better than many 
of the much more expensive 
fabrics. Much better than 
any at the same price. 


STYLE— Artists, both European 
and American, skilled in 
specializing, create con- 
tinually new, attractive 
and stylish patterns which 
are constantly added to 
the standard lines, such as 
Indigos, Shirtings, Reds, 
Clarets, Blacks, Greys, 
etc., and have created for 
the Spring season 1909, 
two strikingly new lines, 
Foulard Silk Suiting Styles, 
Pongee Silk Suiting Styles. 

PRICE—sells everywhere for less 
than 10 cents per yard. 


You’ ll save 
DOLLARS 
by remembering 
THIS 
trade-mark. 


See that it is on the centre of the 


piece from which you buy. 
We send samples. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us and we will tell 
you where to get the Fabrics. 


American Printing Co., Dept. D, 
Fall River, Mass. 





Re 
“RIBBON 


sams ea 


LIES 
FLAT 
p] ON THE 
7 BRUSH 


COMES } 
OUT 
A 
RIBBON| 


Delicious 


and Antiseptic 


The first dentifrice to combine efh- 
ciency with a delightful after - taste. 
Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 55 John St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 


‘Send 10c for Trial Package 
One of the ele- 


ments used for 15 
years by Wal- 
deyer & Betts 
in their Swed- 
ish Scalp 

Treatment 


W&B 
Swedish HaitPowder 


that cleanses the hair without washing. 


Beware of the Imitator. The powder will not des- 
troy dandruff nor promote the growth of hair. 
he powder is a sanitary absorbent, removes dust, grease 
and excessive ofl after brushing, and leaves the hair soft, 
clean and fluffy. 
Suite Size, 10c—Regular Size, 50c (by mail, 60c) and 
0. For sale by department stores, druggists and hair- 
Seseesbh: If your dealer won't supply you send us his name 
with 10c and receive a liberal sample and our booklet 
“How to Have Handsome Hatr.’ 
WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. D, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OUR BEAUTY 


DEPARTMENT 


Obesity: Its Causes and Cure 
By MILLICENT MARVIN 


b sears may be the ie 
normal figure, devoutly to be 
desired because it ts the nor- 
mal onc, does nct provoke half the in- 
terest which the demands of fashion 
alone create. 

The hygienist is blessing the great 
makers and molders of form in this 
instance, but condemning the foolish, 
haphazard methods generally pursued 
for the reduction of embonpoint. 

One well-known medical writer de- 
clares: ‘‘Fat persons, even those present- 
ing the outward marks of robust health, 
are not especially enduring. The work 
of the world is accomplished by those of 
moderate proportions.’’ And it is from 
the standpoint of health, pureand simple, 
that we will consider the question. 

Obesity can not be regarded as a 
morbid condition unless it interferes 
with the general health. This may not 
occur so long as the amount of fat is 
equally and symmetrically distributed, 
although even then it is very likely to 
interfere decidedly with the general 
functional activities of the body, for it 
invades certain organs and accumulates 
around others, pushing them aside and 
hampering them in their work. 


) 


HE main causes contributing to the 
accumulation of fat are, no doubt, 
diet and insufficientexercise. In some in- 
stances an excessive diet is responsible, 
but thisis rare. What is more likely to 
be the case is corpulency upon a diet rich 
in fat-producing elements, the daily con- 
sumption of considerable liquid, and lit- 
tle or noexercise. Have you ever seen a 
“fat” hod-carrier or stone-breaker or 
day-laborer of any kind? These men 
eat large quantities of food of a heavy, 
monotonous character, but their in- 
cessant activity stimulates the general 
functionating properties of every tissue 
and prevents the deposition of fat. 





In institutions and in prisons, where 
diet and exercise are carried out with 
clock-like precision, there are no ‘‘fat"’ 
inmates. It is a notable fact, too, that 
unless the body is diseased at the time 
of incarceration, prisoners always im- 
prove in health. 


A) 


LUXURY-LOVING woman once 

remarked to the writer that she 
would ‘“‘get fat on sawdust,” but she 
would not have admitted that she did 
grow fat on indolence and phlegma. 
Toward middle life women become 
generally stout, whereas in men the ac- 
cumulation is usually confined to the 
abdomen. (This puts in a good word 
for the corset!) There may be a heredi- 
tary tendency to obesity embracing en- 
tire families. In these cases it is hard 


to eradicate, as there exists some funda- 


mental defect between the intake and 
the output. 

. Most writers on this subject teach 
that certain articles of diet, such as fats, 
starches and sweets, must be abstained 
from, at lIcast during the ‘‘cure,’’ and 
advocate various forms of exercise, of 
which the daily ‘‘constitutional’’ is the 
most popular. 

Now, in the light of recent investiga- 
tions, it has been found that our ideas 
on dietetics, entertained from time im- 
memorial, require revolutionizing. We 
now know that the body equilibrium 
can be maintained upon one-third the 
amount of food we arc in the habit of 
consuming. By confining ourselves to 
a plain diet and by eating only when 
nature demands food, we can soon ac- 
quire the habit of eating only as much as 
the body needs for actual nourishment. 
All in excess 1s wastc. Of vastly more 
importance, however, is exercise—per- 
sistent, systematic exercise, rigidly ad- 
hered to and faithfully carried out. 

One must walk for a purpose, with a 
definite object in view, at each step 


taking deep inhalations, so that the 
diaphragm, the great ‘‘breathing’’ mus- 
cle which lies between and separates 
the organs of the chest from those in the 
abdomen, may act mechanically as a 
passive hand, giving massage to these 
parts, as it is forcibly drawn up into the 
chest and strongly dips down into the 
abdomen withevery breath. Under this 
‘‘treatment”’ the deposits of fat in the 
various organs are gradually broken up 
and swept away in the rapidly flowing 
blood and lymph currents alike induced 
by the unwonted exercise. 


eH 


T FIRST the walks should be confined 
to levels, then to gradually extended 
elevations, which throws an amount of 
work upon the muscles of the legs and 
necessitates an additional effort at 
breathing, which results, not alone in 
marked reduction of weight, but in in- 
creased health. A decided aid to walk- 
ing isa support for the flabby abdeminal 
walls, which men, in particular, will find 
very gratifying. 

An abdominal ‘‘binder’’ is not at all 
what is meant by a “‘support’’ to these 
parts. The support must be built in- 
dividually and in accordance with the 
structure and needsofthecase. It then 
serves as a supplementary wall, acting 
as a bulwark in steadying and recon- 
structing the relaxed tissues here, by 
which means alone the huge deposits of 
fat can be got rid of. 

The authority already referred to in 
this article recommends a method of 
muscle-stretching for the reduction of 
overweight, which, if conscientiously 
persisted in, gives amazing results. 
The writer heartily endorses his views 
from personal experience and from re- 
sults gained upon others; and not alone 
this, but incidentally, while pursuing 
this method, the health is gradually but 
surely reestablished, if the impairment 
is due to any cause not organic. 


re) 


‘fe QUOTE him again: “By systemat- 
ic stretchings the deeper ligaments, 
the tendons, the boggy muscle masses, 
are steadily freed of vitiated contents— 
symmetry is achieved—fat masses melt 
away—weight steadily lessens.”’ 
Sufficient emphasts can not be placed 
upon the systematic and persistent use of 
this method in order to guin results. To 
be plain, morning and evening, each 
day.in the week and each week in the 
month, the body must be subjected to 
active forms of muscle-stretching; un- 
hampered by clothing, the feet planted 
firmly upon the floor, the body is stretch- 
ed from the waist sidewise from right to 
left, very slowly, as far in the opposite 
direction as is possible, without losing 
“ground” and without raising the feet. 
Resume the erect posture and repeat 
the movement from left to right. Again 
stand erect, and slowly bend the body, 
always with the feet firmly grasping the 
floor and the knees stiff, from the waist 
backward; the same forward. 
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N BEGINNING, owing to the stiffness 
of the entire spinal column and of the 
unused muscles, it will be painful and 
dificult, and the movements can not 
be repeated more than two or three 
times, as the muscles will grow ‘“‘sore,”’ 
buf in a very short time suppleness and 
flexibility to an amazing degree will be 
acquired, so much so that it is almost 
possible to describe a circle with the 
head and feet, from left to right and 
forward and backward. These move- 
ments are reenforced by the twisting of 
the rigidly held body, from the wazst, 
around from side to side, until a circle 
can almost be described in this direction. 
Observe that all movements are from the 
watst and that the feet are literally 
‘‘nailed” to the floor. The reduction in 
weight and the gain in muscular tone 
and elasticity are most gratifying. 

It seems needlicss to say that all 
drugging for the relief of superabundant 
weight is dangerous. We know of no 
harmless drug that will accomplish this 
purpose. The effervescing salts, and 
sodium phosphate for its action upor 
the liver, are very generally employed. 
They are useful in some cases, but they 
have a decide’‘ly depressing effect upon 
others, and, furthermore, the body is 
likely to become ‘‘waterlogged’’ from 
the large quantity of water which must 
be taken with the salts, 


cw 


Ts profession has been using an ex- 

tract of a certain gland in the body 
(called the thyroid gland), but only in 
selected cases. It should always be pre- 
scribed by a physician, who will carefully 
watch the patient. The indiscriminate 
use of thyroid extract is to be condemned, 
as it may be productive of great harm. 

To sum up, the body-weight can be 
reduced to normal proportions without 
going on a starvation diet or completely 
cutting out such articles of food as fats, 
starches and sugars. The diet should 
be restricted to plain fare, which must 
be taken in moderation, eating only 
when hungry, and then only sufficient 
to supply the needs of the body. This 
habit can readily be acquired by thor- 
oughly chewing each mouthful of food 
until it can no longer be held in the 
mouth. Of paramount importance is 
systematic daily exercise. 

The following familiar table of heights 
and weights may be lowered with ad- 
vantage fully five to ten pounds in 
every instance in the weight of women: 


Height Weight 
5 feet linch.......... 120 pounds 
5 ‘ Qinches........ 126 
De a eke 133“ 
I eee a Mase 136 ** 
DO, fe fae oes Ses 142 * 
pee: Gi AE” ae feu ee Be 145 * 
Mh RF Eas ha 2 148 “* 
es, Be ke aia 155 
i OS EES ek aan gs 162 ‘ 
BSC TOy, A a are 169 
oo 251 OO iain aees 174 * 
G50 xO: CE ete ee 178 +“ 


NotE—The abdominal support will be 
described upon application. 






















Don’t think Palmolive is merely soap— 
like several hundreds of other soaps. 

Palmolive #5 soap—but refined soap—soap 
perfected through years of experimenting— 
soap that not only cleanses the skin but invig- 
orates and beautifies it. 


There are soaps not one-half so delightful 
to use, selling for four times as much. 


Palmolive today presents an achieved ideal, 


PALMOLIVE 


Olive Oil and Palm Oil are the principal . 
ingredients from which Palmolive is made. 

And what do you know that is better—more 
healthful—than these pure vegetable oils +r; 

No free alkali—no artificial color. The 
odor is that of a breath of mature—not like 
artificial perfume. 


It’s a soap you'll use always if you but 
use it once. 

At all first class dealers 15¢ the cake—and 
4c in stamps for generous sample cake and 
our book “Zhe Easy Way to Beauty.” Send 
the 4c today. 


THE B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
326 Fowler St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
® WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair _— 
ad Sa nd a lock of your hair, and we will mail ; 


y os. 22 Inch short stem fine human hair ewlt« h to 
mate if you f ind it a big bargain, remit $1.50 In ten 
days, or sell ee eer ne wee needa oe 
shade sa little more. Inclose fc postage. Free beau 

of halr dressing — alao high oa 
Anna Ayers, 


book showing latest style 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, ete. 


Dept. 58, 17 Quincy St., Chicago. 


Citfflaseit REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
FOR BOTH SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
an 


permanently remove all flesh that | 
mail it free, without 
r speedily return- 
I know you will bay it ‘ 
oie itatmy eu panee. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS, 1300 H, BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED 


SATIN 
$1°2° Per Yd. 


Must give satisfactory wear 
or we agree to replace your 
purchase without charge. 

Heavier weights may be had byasking for 


BELDING’S No. 116 
@ $1.25 per yd. 
BELDING’S "No. 139 
@ $1.50 per yd. 
BELDING’S superb, guaranteed linings 
are sold in fashionable shades by all lead- 
ing dealers. They are used exclusively 
by representative garment manufacturers 
in their satin lined garments. 
When buying satin be sure 
the name “BELDING” 
on the selvedge. Otherwise 
it is not BELDING’S. 


READ THIS TAG 


It is attached to 
rmerenrrrem all garments 


Screg ined yt Da 
nein ing’s “Yardwide™ 
Guaranteed Satin. 


yer Be 
a a am) 









ol ee) |e | 
eet ee et) 
“vio THe DL ee ee 








| BELDING BROS.8 (0. 


SILK MANUFACTURERS 


—New York— 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston incinnati 
Baltimore erste eyelets 

§$t.Louis 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


(Continued from page 389) 


When you are satisfied that you will 
not need to alter the waistline you can 
cut off the waist under the belt to 
within three-eighths of an inch of the 
| stitching of the insertion. Turn up the 
'edge the three-eighths of an inch and 
|sew it flat. The top of the skirt may 
be finished in the same way. It isa 
‘simple method, but strong and neat. 

The back of the waist should be fast- 
ened with small lace or pearl buttons 
and buttonholes. 


Skirt and Waist with a Normal Waistline 


The third combination, a blouse-waist 
‘and a skirt that suggests the tunic idea, 
!makes a very good house-dress. It is 
illustrated in silk cashmere trimmed 
quite simply with folds of messaline. 
The guimpe is of tucked net dyed to 
match the dress. 

The guimpe, which takes the place of 
a waist lining, can be made of any good 
lining material. The sleeves and yoke- 
facings are of tucked net. The latter 
are V-shaped and are cut just to cover 
the V-shaped portions of the front and 
backs of the guimpe outlined by small 
single perforations. They should be 
basted flat to the guimpe, with their 
edges turned under three-eighths of an 
inch and stitched. 

The hems at the back of the guimpe, 
the stretching of the shoulder and heck 
edges, the joining of the outlet seams, 
the fitting, and the sewing in of the 
sleeves are simply repetitions of what 
we have already gone over in connection 
with the two preceding waists. You 
remember the easiest way to fit the col- 
lar after it is interlined with mousseline 
is to turn under its lower edge three- 
eighths of an inch and pin it to the 
waist while the waist 1s pinned on you. 
Afterward it can be basted, tried on, 
and then blindstitched firmly to the 
waist. The other edges are turned un- 
der three-eighths of an inch and basted, 
and the collar boned. It should then 
be lined with a second section of mous- 
seline, covering all the raw edges. 

In making the over-blouse the shoul- 
der seams are joined before the one-half- 
inch tucks ate put in, for, as you see, they 
extend in a continuous line from the 
front to the back. After they have 
been put in half an inch from the 
crease the under-arm seams may be 
joined. The over-sleeves are in one 
with the jumper and are made by the 
under-arm seams. 

The sleeve and surplice edges of the 
over-blouse should be finished with bias 
bands of messaline two inches wide. 
Gather the bottom of the jumper at 
'the normal waistline and an inch above 
it. Tack the belt-stay carefully to the 





ert | jumper so that there will be no possi- 


on pure bred fowls, 
cubators and brooders. 


J 






bility of the gathers slipping when you 
come to join the waist and skirt. 

The skirt itself is slightly different 
from anything we have had so far. It 


has a flat back panel, circular sides and 
a sort of tunic front. The left side is 
cut just like piece 1 of the pattern, but 
the right side is cut off at the small doub- 
le perforations to give the tunic effect. 
The skirt is fitted at the waistline by 
four darts—two in each side. They 
are made by bringing the large double 
perforations together, forming V-shaped 
darts on the wrong side of the skirt. 

The box plait in the back is made after 
the seams have been joined, by creasing 
through the small single perforations in 
the back panel and bringing the creases 
over to the lines of large single perfora- 
tions. The plait is stitched half an 
inch from both outside folds, the stitch- 
ing running from the waistline to the 
third or lowest perforation in the back. 

Trim the tunic outline and the bot- 
tom of the skirt with a two-inch band 
of messaline to match the over-blouse. 
Baste the skirt to a belt which can either 
be covered or replaced by a permanent 
belt of messaline later. Lap the front 
edges till the large double perforations 
come together, and tack the overlapping 
edge to the skirt with long stitches that 
will hold it securely enough without 
robbing it of its overskirt effect. An 
eleven-inch opening is left at the top of 
the skirt in front asa placket. Try the 
skirt on, and if it does not set perfectly 
at the waist alter it at the darts. 

The over-blouse is then put on, and 
the skirt put on over it with the two 
waistlines together. Arrange the fulness 
of the waist and pin the skirt securely 
to it. Take off the dress, baste, try on, 
and stitch. The waist can be cut away 
below the belt and beneath it unless 
the dress is made of a wash maternal, 
in which case the waist should not be 
cut away bencath the belt until the dress 
is laundered. The waistline should be 
covered with a belt of messaline. 


The High-Waistline Semi-Princess Dress 


The high-waistline semi-princess dress 
ought to be easy for you, for it is only 
last month that we went carefully over 
the construction of the skirt. 

The bodice waist is made on a French 
lining, which, when carefully fitted and 
boned, will replace the bodice stay of the 
skirt. The stay, however, should be 
basted together and used in fitting the 
skirt and attaching it to the waist. 

The greatest care should be taken in 
fitting and boning the bodice lining. 
Alter it at the outlet seams and darts, if 
necessary, until it sets smoothly and 
snugly on the figure. Bone it at every 
seam. The lining closes in the ordinary 
way at the center front. The yoke- 
facing is sewed flat to the lining on the 
right side, and the edge of the left side 
is bound. 

In the outer waist portions there are 
two quarter-inch tucks in each front and 
four in the back. The waist is put to- 
gether and fitted inthe usual way. The 


neck and edge of the side front are 
braided in a conventional design. The 
outer portions are simply tacked to the 
lining. 

The wrist edges are braided to match 
the body of the waist. The bodice is 
gathered at the bottom and the gathers 
tacked in place on the lining. 

Baste the seams of the skirt and bod- 
ice stay with three-eighths-of-an-inch 
seams. The skirt is made with the 
flat habit back. Finish the placket 
opening, which should be made at the 
left side of the front gore. The bodice 
stay must also open at the side front to 
correspond with the opening of the 
skirt. Pin it on with its lower edge at 
your normal waistline and the edge near- 
est the notches uppermost. Fit it care- 
fully and then try the skirt on over it, 
pinning the top edge of the skirt to the 
top of the bodice stay. Be sure that 
the center of the skirt is exactly at the 
center of the stay. Alter the skirt, if 
necessary, remembering that a skirt of 
this kind does not fit in closely to the 
figure, but simply curves in slightly from 
the high waistline to the hips. From 
the hips down it should fall in straight 
lines to the floor. When the skirt fits 
satisfactorily take it off the bodice stay, 
baste in any necessary alterations and 
then stitch, press and bind the seams. 
Hang the skirt in the usual way and face 
it with a bias facing. Baste the skirt 
back on the bodice stay, taking particu- 
lar pains to keep its upper edge exactly 
even with the upper edge of the bodice 
stay. 

Place the skirt over the waist with the 
lower edge of the bodice stay at the waist- 
line of the lining and baste the upper edge 
of the skirt to the waist. Try the skirt 
and waist on, and if the two are properly 
adjusted the skirt can be stitched to the 
waist with a row of stitching three- 
eighths of an inch from the edge. The 
bodice stay can be cut away close to the 
stitching. I would not advise cutting 
the waist off at the high waistline. The 
extra material will not be in the way, as 
the skirt does not fit in close to the figure 
and at some future time you might like 
to use it with the normal waistline. 

Before closing, I want to forestall any 

possible misunderstanding of this chap- 
ter on semi-princess dresses. It has real- 
ly been more a demonstration than a 
lesson, for I have wanted to make clear 
to you that you can make a complete 
dress just as easily as a separate skirt 
and waist, and that the possibility of 
joining the two together in semi-princess 
style gives you an enormous variety of 
pretty dress models to choose from. It 
has been a lesson on the waistline really, 
not on the actual construction of the 
waists and skirts involved. I hav> only 
attempted to give the briefest of in- 
structions on the putting together and 
fitting of the various garments, every 
step of which you have taken before. 
So please do not feel neglected if you 
find that I have not told you how to 
sew on buttons, pink seam edges and 
bone linings or do the things that we 
have given so much time to before. 
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YOUNG LADY 
GRADUATE DOING 
HER OWN SEWING 










GRADUATE MAMING HER 
CHILDREN'S DRESSES 
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WE WILL TEACH YOU TO YOUR OWN SATISFACTION, AND 
EQUIP YOU TO COMMAND A GOOD INCOME, 


Or you can start in business for yourself. Many women nowadays are making 
handsome incomes. One woman, the head designer of Chicago’s largest retail dry goods 
house, is said to receive $10,000 a year. Salaries of $25.00 to $50.00 a week are common. 
Become a Graduate Dressmaker. The regular Diploma of this College is issued 
to all who complete this course of lessons. These Lessons will teach you how to make 
your own clothing and enable you to dress far better at one-third the usual cost. They 
teach you how to DESIGN, DRAFT, CUT, FIT, MAKE, DRAPE and TRIM any 
garment, including children’s clothing. This college is endorsed by the leading fashion 
experts of the country. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THIS COURSE | Be 


Only a few years ago, Miss Pearl Merwin, now su-| 
pervisor of the American College of Dressmaking. was | 
doing such sewing as came \~ eae as a result of the 
merits of her work. A college- bred woman herself 
she conceived the idea of putting her knowledge and 
experience into the hands of those less favored by 
crystallizing it into a series of lessons which could be | 
successfully taught and easily learned by mail. Her 
advertising may be seen in all the leading magazines. | 
She has over 10,000 students and graduates throughout 
the country. She has ‘“‘come up out of the ranks”’ largely 
by her own efforts, by confining her work wholly with- 

in the generally conceded province of fem- 
inine endeavor. —‘‘Human Life.’’ Dec. Git 


HAS A GooD POSITION 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Merwin :—Your letter received 
and will answerat once. No, lam not looking = 
for a position as | havea very good one now, 
but, of course, if | should get a better one 3 
would acceptit. Will beglad to receive letters 
from any of the dressmakers, and I wish to 
thank you for your kindness. 1 am glad that I 
enrolled as a student of your college and am 
very much pleased with Saetrateen. It is all 
| that it represents itself to 

Yours truly, 

(Misa) IRENE SMITH 


s 








The Seale illustrated ore. will ‘ba cent ae you FREE. At an ex 
of thousands of dollars this College bas published 100,000 of these copyrighted pense 
to advertise the TONY ‘SYST OF DRESSMAKING. and— while they 
last—will send you a copy FREE. White for it today. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING, 
602 awe ne HANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 
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FREE Book on 


Home Decoration! 


Write today for this free book by a famous decorator. Shows | Bas 
beautiful color schemes for home decoration. Tells how to| Bigg 
choose wall papers with good taste, what colors to use in| BM 
each room and why. Any woman who loves her home and & 
wants it decorated in good taste and latest style, will be glad 
to get this free book. For better decoration use 


AAMERICAN 4 
™ALL PAPERS» 
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Write for Free Samples 


and see for yourself the beauty 
of Renfrew Dress Ginghams. 
Made in fancy and staple pat- 
terns, checks, stripes and 
plain’ shades—all ib-proof 
and Sun-proof. We do not sell 
at retail. Send us your deal- 
er’s nameif he does not carry 
Renfrew Dress Ginghams, 
RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Dept. R dama, Maaa, 
Also makers of Renfrew Table 
Damask, Wash Goods and Madras, 


rE aS 


A year ahead in style, and chosen by a famous decorator, they | CO SAAC 


show the most beautiful and tasteful patterns you can obtain. 
Plan your decorating now. Write for “Helps to Better 
Decoration.” Mention the name of your decorator, and we will | 


send it free. Write today. 
55 Lake Street, CHICACO | 
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Send in Your Order 
To-day 


for this handsome advanced Spring model 
jumper and coat suit. Our positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction in every respect or 
money refunded including transportation 
charges both ways insures you against the 
loss of one penny when you send your 
order to 


Bellas Hess & Company, 


New York City 


No. 1 D 86—This Stylish Strictly 
Tailor-Made Jumper and Coat 

» Buit is one of the new and 
popular advanced styles 
shown on Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The jumperand skirt 

are in one piece and are 
joined by a tailor-stitched 

belt which forms the stylish 
empire back and gives the 
correct hipless effect now in 
vogue. The coat of suit may be 
y discarded and, when the jumper and 
skirt are used over different styles 
of waists, the appearance of the 
dress is completely changed. The 
neck and armholes are trim- 

» med and piped with satin 
tailor-stitched bands and 
satin-covered buttons. The 
skirt is the latest five-gore 
circular model, trimmed at 

side with large satin-cov- 

ered buttons and around 
bottom of skirt with six- 

inch tailor-stitched bias fold 

of same material. The coat is 
the latest3e-inchlength, hipless 
Style, the side front and side 
back tallor-stitched seams giv- 
inga beautiful roundness to the 
bust, slenderness to the waist, 
and accentuating the popular 
hipless effect. Mannish style of 
notched collar, latest point- 
ed cuffs and large Postilion 
Pocket flaps trimmed with one- 
inch tallor-stitchedstrappings 

of satin. Buttons through 
‘with three large satin-covered 
buttons and six satin-covered 
buttons at vent at back. Pock- 
ets also have buttons as illus- 
trated. Coat lined with the 
very finest quality of satin. 
Comes in black, navy blue, 
Copenhagen blue, the new 
brown, a handsome shade of 
rose or reseda green. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust, 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 
44 inches length. A suit that 
would sell for much more 


money else- 
where, Our $ 95 
special pric ©.. ceo 
Same Suit in 
Misses Sizes 
We are making this beautiful 
suit also in misses sizes, 14, 16 
and 18 years, same colors as 
above, When ordering give 
bust measure, waist measure, 

length of skirt as 
well as age. Our $ 95 
a 


Pure Worsted Panama special price 


Write xow for catalogue of advanced Spring styles 
in suits, waists, etc. sent /ree upon application. 


“=” BELLASHESS&.(O 


Houses. BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 


Noasents NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 


Write 
to-lay 
for our 
FREE 
Catalogue 


Color everything from the daintiest silks and cottons to 

the heaviest woolen and mixed goods—all with the 
same pac ‘ 

Ask your dealer for DY-O-LA Dyes 

firet. Write us for booklet, ‘*The 

Eternal Dress Problem,” and col- 

or card. Enclose 10c for regular 

size package. It will surprise you. 


THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
160 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 
“Look arownd the howsee and ace 


what you can dye.” 
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THE DELINEATOR 


A DURABLE 


MHE sheath-like lines of the 
“| present-day gown make the 
question of correctly shaped 
underwear a matter of utmost 
importance. Garments worn over the 
corsets must be so cut that not a fold 
nor a wrinkle can by any possibility 
mar the skin-smooth effect of the cos- 
tume. The undervest worn inside the 
corsets must also fit the body closely, 
and unless it is of fine texture it is apt to 
chafe and irritate the skin. 

No. 1, with plain edge and tucked 
front, is made of thin but firm Japanese 
silk. The entire garment can very 
easily be drawn through the proverbial 








No. 1, of Japanese silk with tucks 


wedding-ring without leaving a wrinkle. 

No. 2 is of India silk, a bit heavier than 
the Japanese, though equally supple. 

We are proud to state that this new 
idea for undervests is the clever inven- 
tion of one of THE DELINEATOR’S many 
daughters, and with her permission we 
are passing it on to the rest of our big 
family. The undervests were born of 
actual need to fillanactual want. They 
represent the carefully studied problem 
of securing, at. medium cost, a dainty 
but durable undervest for the inventor’s 
own use. 

Experimenting upon the material in 
some discarded nightdresses, and guid- 
ed by a chemise pattern, she gradually 
evolved the model for the garment 
shown in No, 1 by the following process: 

Withoutinany way altering the grace- 
fully tapering sides of front or back, she 
cut them off at the required length for 
an undervest,—in her case, thirty inches 
from the shoulder. 

After joining and felling the two long 
seams and sewing the hem, she set a few 
pin-tucks down the middle of the front 
to adjust the necessary fulness where it 
would be least perceptible. 

To solve the problem of a shoulder- 


UNDERVEST | 


line strong enough to stand the natural 
strain upon it, yet slender enough to 
be concealed beneath the corset cover, 
called for further experimenting with 
the trial material. 
convert an abbreviated chemise into a 
comfortable and attractive undervest. 

The secret lay, she finally discovered, 
in extending the armhole to meet the 
neck line at the shoulder. This elimi- 
nated the latter, and left the vest, at this 
stage of its construction, with open arm- 
holes shaped like the letter U. She then 
devised a finish for the neck line and 
armholes which would at the same time 
form the necessary shoulder-line and 
close the open U. This finish consisted 
of lace braid, with one edge whipped to 
the hemmed neck and armholes, and 
the other to casings for the draw-ribbon. 

Joining the ends of a strip of the lace 
braid cut forty-four inches long, she 
whipped it to the neck-line, front and 
back, and carried it across each of the 
open armholes, where it hung loose, like 
a shoulder-strap, seven inches in length. 
A strip of lace braid, sixteen inches long 
after its ends were joined, was next 
whipped around each armhole; and 
where it ran parallel with the shoulder- 
strap, the two were firmly sewed togeth- 
er. The edges of the casings were 
whipped evenly to the free edge of the 
lace braid that finished the neck and 
armholes. A buttonhole let into the 
upper layer of the casing in the center 
front admitted the wash-ribbon which 
served as a drawstring. 

No. 2 was evolved from another che- 
mise pattern, the front of which offered 
a flat surface suited for embroidery. 
The neck and armholes are finished as in 
No, 1, with the addition of a lace edging. 


No. 2, of India silk, embroidered 


Her efforts served to. 
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QUESTIONS ON DRESSMAKING 


THE DELINEATOR 


Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. W. H. S.—I am making a closely 
plaited waist of voile and lining it with silk. 
Would it be better to have a gathered or a 
close-fitting lining? I thought that, perhaps, 
since voile is semi-transparent, it would need 
a full lining. 


Your waist will only need a fitted li- 
ning, for the plaits will thicken it so that 
it will be impossible to see the lining 
through the voile. 


Miss E. S. S.—May I trouble you to inform 
me how a shawl collar is applied to a coat? 


A shawl collar should be applied to a 
coat flatly, in the same method that the 
notched collar was put on in THE De- 
LINEATOR October lesson, on page 527. 
The collar is interlined with tailor’s can- 
vasand the stand is stitched with several 
rows of stitching. The canvas beyond 
the stand is caught to the collar by row 
after row of padding stitches. Baste the 
collar flat to the coat with the notches 
matched. The neck of the collar should 
be stretched across the back while 
it is being basted to the coat. Try 
the coat on with the collar rolled back. 
If necessary, the outer edge of the 
collar may be stretched to make it fit 
the neck snugly and set perfectly when 
it ison the figure. The collar may then 
be faced. 


Miss A. K.—Will you please advise me 
how to finish the seams of a cashmere skirt 
after they are stitched? 


Binding is the most suitable finish for 
the seams of a cashmere skirt. You 
can use either binding ribbon, thin silk, 
or a light-weight lining material. I 
think you will find the ribbon the least 
trouble.. It comes by the piece and 
you can get it in almost any color. 
Bind each edge of the seam separately us- 
ing a fine but rather loose running stitch. 
After the seams are bound 





would advise using it over mousseline 
de soie or chiffon of the same shade, 
rather than silk, unless you need the 
silk for warmth. In that case I would 
advise a thin lining silk in flesh color. 


Mrs. K. L. $.—Will you please tell me 
what the smartest colors in wool dress goods 
will be this Spring? 


The smartest colors for the early 
Spring will be taupe, mole, smoke, 
vapor gray, sulphur, old gold, helio- 
trope, cinnamon brown, jade and the 
cashmere colors. Navy blue and black 
are always good and always popular. 


Mrs. J. S. B.—I am making a red organdie 
dress with elbow sleeves. Should the sleeves 
have a silk lining like the waist? 


I would advise making the sleeves | 


without a lining. The present styles de- 
mand that the sleeve shall be as small 





as possible, so the general tendency is | 


to dispense with linings wherever it is | 


possible to do so, 


Miss I. A. L.—I have five yards of fawn- 
colored silk figured in a soft dull blue. °I 
would like to use it for a waist but can find 
nothing to go with it as it was bought several 
years ago and I suppose it has gone out of 
style. Can you suggest any hing that would 
make a suitable skirt? 


I would advise a fawn-cdlored broad- 
cloth, cashmere or serge to make up with 
your silk. I think you will like the 
combination and find it very smart. 


Mrs. H. E. Harris.—Will you please tell 
me how long the bones should be in the belt 
of a semi-princess dress? Can they be used 
in thin materials such as batiste? 


Tack the bones in the belt of your ba- 
tiste dress just as you would in boning 
a collar, first covering 
them with batiste so that 


they should be pressed 
open over the curved edge 
of an ironing-board. If 
you pressed them ona flat 
surface the seams would be 
marked on the skirt. Use 
a warm iron, and lay a 
clean cloth over the skirt 
in pressing it. 


Mrs. R. W.—Is net the 
color of the dress, lined with 
silk the same color, a stylish 
trimming? 


Net the color of the 
dress material is an ex- 
tremely smart trimming 
at present for yokes and 
sleeves. It can be used 
either plain or tucked. I 


Designs that may be used 
for reproducing garments 
similar to those shown 
in the Paris Letter 











Ladies’ 
Bodice 2731 

e 324, is 
in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 
44 inches 
bust meas- 
ure. 


Ladies’ 
Skirt 2726, 
page. 324. is 
in 4 sizes from 
20to32 inches 
waist measure 






they will not show through 
the dress. The bones 
should be as wide as the 
belt. 


Mrs. FE. B. H.—Will you 
please tell me whether tafteta 
bands used for trimming a 
skirt should be lined, and, if 
so, what with? 


It is not necessary to 
line the taffeta trimming 
bands. The lower edge of 
the band may be finished 
with a narrow hem and 
stitched. The upper edge 
should be turned under 
three-eighths of an inch, 
basted and then stitched. 
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Rinner’s 


GUARANTEED 


Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE of CHARGE. 
SKINNER'S SATIN is always 
guaranteed to wear two seasons, 
whether used as a lining in Ready- 
Made garments or purchased separately 
at a Dry Goods store. 
The Ready-Made garment lined with 
SKINNER'’S SATIN should bear this 


guarantee label:— 










The Satin Lining | 
in this garment is 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR Two | 
SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mig. Co. 














It is sewed on the garment for your 
protection; so always insist on this 
Skinner Guarantee Label, and look for 
the name in the selvage. 

Also in purchasing Satin at dry goods 
stores always look for ‘‘SKINNER’S 
SATIN,"’ whichis woven into every inch 
of the selvage. This is for your protec- 
tion, so do not be deceived by the red 
selvage, but look for the name. 


**A Story of Silks and Satins’’ 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner's Satin, 
write us for samples. We will also send you a hand- 
some booklet,“*A Story of Silks and Satins."” Address 
Dept. A, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 

ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
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EDDING 


100for $3.50 

Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards, 100 5S0c.; with case Tic. Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 E. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Bind with Nysilk 
No other braid will 
serve you so well. 


fyve: if you buy unbound, ready- 
made skirts, have them bound 
with Nysilk. It will add to their ap- 
pearance and increase their wear. 


ysilk adds to any skirt’s 
N appearance, no matter 

how fine it may be. 
It doubles the skirts wear. 
Made of finest Sea Island 
cotton, treated by the most 
improved mercerizing process, 
which gives it the beauty of 
sik with twice its wear. 















“The silk-like bind- 
ing that outwears 
the skirt,” 

is made in seventy dis- 

tinct shades—to match 

any color of cloth. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you Nysilk in colors. Its 
beauty and sturdy strength 
will appeal to you. 


Send 15c. for 
Full Size Bolt 


If your dealer cannot show you Ny- 
silk, or match pe arom cloth, send 
us samples of cloth, with 15c. per 
a (5 ree. ) for each oo desired. 
We will forward post-paid by mail. 
ention name of your dealer. 


THE WALTER STEWART CO. 
532 Broadway New York 


Ask for our Hyklass Shoe 
Laces and Hyklass Corset 
Laces. Ltke Nystik, they 
arenewer and better goods, 
they've worth trying. 


BIND wirn NYSILK 






















The Fit of Your Gown 


can be depended upon if you use, Peet's In- 
visible Eyes. They eliminate puckering and © 
unsightly openings, and straining at the 
seams, They hold plackets securely. 


PEET'S issn. EYES 


Invisible 


are far superior to silk loops and other 
metal eyes. Can always be 
depended upon. Black or 
white. All sizes. All stores 
or by mail. Sold only in 
aaclonen, 2 doz. eves 5; 
with spring hooks 10c. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVITATIONS 








THE DELINEATOR 


AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


(Continued from page 381) 


On a scarf or runner over eighteen 
inches wide this border design may be 
used as a finish for the ends, above either 
a hemstitched hem or daintily scalloped 
edge; and with but a few changes the 
design can be at- 
tractively ar- 
ranged for use on 
bed-linen. 

The second il- 
lustration shows 
Kaumagraph No. 
2802 carried out 
on gray-green ar- 
ras cloth, in dull 
blue, green, black 
and gold. This 
| design was made 
for sofa cushions 
or for use on the 
ends of table run- 
ners or scarfs. 

There is a stead- 
ily increasing de- 
mand for articles 
of housefurnish- 
ing, such as cur- 
tains, pillows and 
table mats or scarfs, that are simple 
and dignified in design rather than the 
overdecorated and elaborate patterns 
of fifteen or twenty years ago. For 
this reason materials such as burlaps, 








Daisy sprays from No. 2803, applied on 
baby’s cap No. 1894 


sideration to the general style of the 
room, including particularly the furni- 
ture and the wall covering, for what will 
be appropriate for a room furnished in 
mission or craftsman style will be quite 
out of place in a 
bedroom or formal 
parlor. 
This sofa cush- 
ion design is es- 
peciallyadapted to 
the heavy. rough 
materials, as it 
should be, worked 
out entirely in 
satin-stitch .with 
coarse silk floss. 
One, two or three 
shades of one color 
‘may be used, or, 
“aif: preferred, two 
‘distinct colors, say 
' blue and ‘green, 
with a touch of 
gold: thread; as in 
‘the pillow illus- 
trated. - In’ work- 
ing the straight 
bands which break the upper part of the 
pillow the stitches should lie perfectly 
straight, but in the double whirls or 
loops, they must be slanted to conform 
to the shape of the figures. All of the 





No. 2800. Price, 10 cents 


_i | crash and coarse linen, which would not 


have been deemed at all possible by our 
mothers, are to-day accounted far more 
stylish than fabrics which are higher- 
priced. 

To be sure, one should give due con- 





outlining should be done in black silk, 
and the effect is greatly improved if 
the entire design is also outlined with 
the black. As pictured, the two upper 
bands are done in gray-green, while the 
lower two are made with dull blue. 
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- No. 2803. Price, 10 cents . 
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“Our Complete “HOME COURSE IN DRESSMAKING 
AND LADIES’ TAILORING?” (cegular price $10)—FREE 






Nota descriptive 
book, but the actual, 
complete COURSE it- 
self. Years of time and 
thought and thousands 
of dollars have been 
expended upon this 
work—now offered 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 















This new Course is in our opinion the most complete, 
the most up-to-date, the most practical ever published 
and far superior to the ordinary correspondence courses put 
out by dressmaking schools. In it there are points and | 









trade secrets rarely if ever found in any other courses, to- 
gether with much information not generally known outside 
the great modiste establishments of New York, London 
and Paris. 

The volume itself is superb; over 100 pages; magnifi- 
cently illustrated; rich, flexible leatherette cover, embossed 
in gold, newest, latest, up-to-date styles, with careful, easy 
instruction, explaining everything from plain sewing up to 
the most exclusiveultra-fashions step by step. If you make 
your own dresses, or plan to do dressmaking at home, or if 
you are in the business of ladies’ tailoring—you certainly 
ought to have this valuable Course; and this will be your 
only opportunity to obtain it free. It is just what you need 
to master this great subject of dressmaking for yourself. 
By following the instructions given in this great Course, with 
its wonderfully plain pictures, there isn’t a woman in the 
land who cannot learn quickly and at home to make for her- 
self any of the newest, most fashionable costumes and 
creations of the dressmaking art. 
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The Parisian Skirt Gauge 
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The one device of its kind in the world that will uniform distance from the floor all around. This 
hang a skirt with perfect accuracy in a minimum is the Gauge you've heard and read so much about— 
length of time. he Parisian Skirt Gauge (price the one which uses neither chalk nor crayon, both 

2.00) has a heavy, solid metallic base, brilliantly of which are highly objectionable. You'll find this 

urnished and finished; the gauge-post handsome- Gauge in the best dressmakin establishments in 
ly nickel-plated, with enameled arm that is rigid leading cities; by its use YOU can combine accur- 


and solid. Whenadjusted at the proper height the are with rapid, easy work. So easy to operatethat 
Parisian Skirt Gauge is accuracy personified. The a CHILD can use it. The Parisian Skirt Gauges 
bottom of the skirt folds over the enameled arm are in use in many leading dressmaking and 
ancdis pinned, thus forming the hem. The result is ladies’ tailoring establishments throughout the 
absolutely accurate length of skirt, with the hem at world. 


The Following Are’ Extracts from a Few of Many Thousands of Similar Letters Received. 


I received the Gauge and Skirt Gauge received, am very much Have used your Gauge I really could not get 
am very much pleased with it; pleased with it; have been lookingfor and find it the only perfect along without the Gauge. 
thank you for pose prompt- a good skirt marker for years,never Gauge; would like to take ALICE J. GABLE, 

























ness; would like the Agency for found one I liked until I received the Agency if terms are satis- Nescopeck, Penna. 
them. your Gauge. factory, 
MRS. S. J. MAHAFFEY, MRS. MARGARET LOHMAN, MISS E. MELCHER, 
Abingdon, Ills. 803 Sixth Ave., Stebeunville,O. 407 Phillips Av., Norfolk, Neb. - 
I received the Skirt Gauge a Have received your Skirt Gauge The Skirt Gauge works well; I <= == 
week ago, and like it very much. and thank you forsame. It isall am well pleased with it. ——— = 
MRS. WALTER S. CONKLIN, that itis represented. MRS. E. CLUTE, 
27 Lenox Ave., MRS. MARY CLOUSE, Hotel Edison, 
White Plains, N. Y, 5542 Lafayette Ave., Chicago. Schenectady, New York. f of : } Sg a 
| “Home Course in Dressmaking and BOTH FOR Of ie 5 : eo arte 
Our Offer , iste Tailorin,” rerslar price $10.00 99 O99 RSC -2 “ARI Sian oxic WS a: 
(Parisian SkictGauge - - - 2.00 . MO Cn ates 
The Two for the Price of Gauge Alone, $2. SHIH en a 





Under the terms of this great free offer we make you a present of the $10.00 * Dressmaking Course " and you 
pay us only the one price of the Skirt Gauge, $2. TWELVE DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR ONLY §2. Money 
ck if not satisfied ; you to decide. Read our guarantee. This is the biggest value ever offered. By order- 
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TORCHON LACE & | 
MERCANTILE CO., 


DEPARTMENT 20 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


ry 
| | 

7 
ie 


; 
| 
ing now you get the advantage of this great introductory offer. 





Our Money Back Guarantee 


| 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with the Gauge and Dressmaking Course after a ten days’ 
~ 





trial, return them at our expense, and every penny you'sent us will be promptly returned to you, 
and no questions asked. You are to be the sole judge of whether it is satisfactory. As to 
our responsibility we refer you to any Mercantile Agency, Bank or Express Company in St. 
Louis, also to the publishers of this magazine. Send your remittances by Money Order, 
Bank Draft or Registered Letter, any of which can be sent at our risk. Address your letters 
and make all remittances pera to TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE CO., 


Department 20, ST. LOUI 
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the BELDING 
SILK SEWED SEAM Jf” ; 


Stands a bulldo6 ZF 
strain — a 


The three inner loops are worked with 
a somewhat lighter shade of blue, the 
green being used for the outer and larger 
loops. The same blue as was used for 

















Unless an article has this 


GUARANTEE TAG 
attached, it is probably sewed with cotton. 








No. 2801. Price, 10 cents 





the bands fills the short pendent ends, 
the three long ends being done in green. 
The oblong bars which break the cen- 
ter pendent ends are worked with gold 
thread and then outlined with the black. 

The next illustration shows the front 
of a shirt-waist, the embroidery design 
being Kaumagraph No. 2801. This 
‘may be used with or without the scal- 
| loped edge and worked directly on the 
| shirt-waist or applied as a plastron on a 
tucked waist, afterward cutting the 
‘upper portion of the waist from under- 
‘neath the embroidered portion. The 
entire design may be worked im satin- 
stitch, or, |if preferred, the long point- 
ed petals may be done in Wallachian 
embroidery and the remainder of the 
design done solid. 

The daisy sprays contained in Kau- 
magraph No. 2803 may be put to any 
number of uses. The fetching little cap 
shown at the top of the preceding page 
demonstrates, their effectiveness on 
baby garments, while for blouses, lin- 
gerie pillows, underwear and stockings 
they are equally desirable. Eighteen 
sprays are contained in each pattern, 
only half the number being shown at 
the foot of the preceding page. 






For Home Sewing 
Belding Silk has no equal. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 


New York and Branches 

















HAVE BEEN IN USE 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


A Quarter 
of a Century 


And by all tests proven to 
be the best. 


They are made in six shapes 
and ten sizes. 

They're Hygienic because they 
can be washed and ironed. 


JOur Dress Shield Book 
sentjTree on application, 














No. 2802. Price, 10 cents 


THE PARIS LETTER 


(Continued from page 324) 


‘“Semi-fitting’’ describes it better than 
anything perhaps, for it follows the lines 
of the figure perfectly without being fit- 
tedinclosely toit. Itis just easy enough 
between the bust and hips to follow 
every motion of the body with that per- 
fect suppleness that is so very attractive. 
The new princess is going to be immense- 
ly popular for exactly the same reasons 
that the semi-fitted coat and the high 
waistline skirt are popular. It is pretty 
and becoming; it makes the stout wom- 
an look slender and the thin woman 
sylph-like. 

I sawit recently in a soft, moss-colored 
green cashmere, with wide flat panels at 
the front and back that sloped in from 
the shoulders to the waistline and out 
again from the waistline to the hem. It 
had a demure little round chemisette of 
green net, but aside from that, the only 
trimmings were jade matrix buttons 
that trimmed the sleeves from the elbow 
to the wrist and appeared again defining 
the waistline at the front and back. 

I saw it later in a capital little trotting 
frock of smoke-gray face-cloth, cut in 
unbroken lines from throat to hem. A 
black satin sash was passed under the 
front and back gores at the high waist- 
line, giving the gown the deceptively 
pretty effect of an Empire semi-prin- 
cess dress. The sleeves were particu- 
larly good in this instance, for they were 
in three pieces. Besides the familiar 
seams in the under part of the sleeve, 
there was another that let the front sec- 
tion lap and button over the back along 
the outside of the arm. 

I saw a very pretty frock a short time 
ago on a fellow traveler coming up from 
Nice. It wasina peculiar dust-colored 
brown cloth that was’extremely restful 
to the eye in the cinematographic strain 
of a railroad journey. It was Empire, 
but slightly closer fitting from the high 
waistline downward than many dresses of 
that genre. Both skirt and waist were 
severely plain. The bodice had an oval 
chemisette and long, close sleeves of 
brown silk net; the neck opening and 
waistline were defined by bands heavily 
embroidered in brown and dull gold. 

There is also another very pretty 
phase of the high waistline dress that 
has caught on remarkably quickly in 
Paris. The back and side gores of the 
skirt are cut off at the Empire waist- 
line, but the front gore and the entire 
front of the bodice are cut in one. I 
saw the dress in white broadcloth, with 
a chemisette of silver craquele net. The 
neck of the waist was cut out in large 
scallops, and embroidered in a tremen- 
dously heavy design done in silver and 
lapis-lazuli blue. Aside from the trim- 
ming, the waist was very simple—an inch- 
wide tuck on each shoulder at the arm- 
hole and a few narrower tucks in the 
sleeves. The high waistline was de- 
fined by a sash of silver, ending in heavy 
silver fringe. Worn under artificial 
light, the dress was really very beautiful. 
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_Suesine Silk 4/5$ 


For Dressy Costumes—the choice 
of Fastidious Women—because : 


Season after season, by constant use, they have proved 
for themselves that Suesine does wear better, and holds 
its beauty better. The name on the selvedge is the mark 
of Suesine reliability. 








To show you what Suesine Silk is like and the wonderfully brilliant and delicate 
colors suitable for negligee, house, street, carriage, calling and evening gowns of 
every description, 





we will send you, absolutely free, thirty-one samples 
of Suesine Silk—more than 285 square inches altogether 
—equal, in all, to three pages of this magazine. 


We ask only, that, when writing for these free samples, you will mention the name of 
your regular dry goods dealer, and say whether he sells Suesine Silk or not. Please be 
sure to give that information in writing to us. 


Send at once for these samples of Suesine Silk in 
thirty-one cheerful, brilliant, dainty and delicate shades 
and in the new colors of : — 


Mulberry Wistaria Taupe Catawba 
Sapphire Peacock Lobster Emerald 


If your dealer hasn't Suesine Silk—with the name on the selvedge—don't be talked 
into buying a substitute or you will be sorry. Suesine Silk has tempted scores of stores 
to offer cheap flimsy stuffs masquerading and trading on the reputation of Suesine; 
these imitations are adulterated with tin, glue and iron dust which make them quickly 
fall into pieces—don't be coaxed or persuaded into buying them, for you will surely 
regret it if youdo. Insist upon the genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge of every yard. The fact that we stamp the name on every yard 
of Suesine Silk proves we are certain Suesine will please you. 

If your dealer has not Suesine Silk, do not accept the cheap and disappointing substi- 
tutes that may be offered to you. - Write to us (mentioning your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress) and we will make it easy for you to examine and buy Suesine Silk—as easy as if 
you stood at the counter. We donot sell Suesine Silk except to dealers—but if we cannot 
send you the name and address of a dealer in your city who has Suesine Silk. you may 
send us the money—47c a yard—and we will see that your order is filled by a reliable 
house. Suesine Silk will thus cost you no more than if you bought at a store in your own 
city. Write Dept. B for the samples today, NOW. 









Suesine 
| ath Silk 
Bedford Mills, Pt: 8.8 to 14 W. 3rd St., SY” dress 2711 


~ 
Butterick Pattern No. 2711, This graceful 
Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and address of your Dealer, wn made in pink Shaies is very attractive. 


and say whether or not he sells Suesine. Jse 8 34 yards of Suesine Silk ($4.16) for eize 36. 











Cement Houses 


And How to Buiid 
Them 


Bungalows 


For Any Climate CHICACO =" ~NEW YORK 
Two Brand New Plan Books ! {ssio"s,Rres* : 






































trated in these two big books was designed by a li- 
ticular work. The plans shown are accurately 
@drawn. They embrace economy in construc- 
These books are the best product of the ~ ; 
World’sGreatest Architectural Establishment AE 
: Dealer. 
Price of books deducted from any plan purchased. No. 8295. 
BUNGALOWS x 1 This valuable book contains 
in cloth, shows 208 designs, with 
floor plans, of Radford's latest and best designs for Bunga- and How to Build Them. _It shows &87 fine designs, with 
floor plans, of Radford's famous ideas for Cement, Cement 
ing the features of the Bungalow types of California. To 
appreciate this book you must see it. You'll find the Bunga- about the practical use of cement and concrete in house con- 
struction. Price $1 postpaid. 
261 Broadway, New York. Radford Architectural Company, Dept. D. 


censed architect, making a specialty of this par- 
tion, originality of design and artistic effects. [aaa 
well known to every Contractor and Lumber 
No. 6030B. 
This book is 224 pages, 8x11, bound 
CEMENT HOUSES 176 pps, 8x11, bound in cloth. 
lows to be built in any locality or climate, each design retain- 
Plaster and Concrete Block Houses. This big book tells all 
low you want in this book. Price $1 postpaid. 
185 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
a higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 


Send a Postai for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 115, 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 844. 


Kalamerzoo Stove Company, Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Are fast to sunlight, washing and rubbieg and color more sthaa others. Ask rd t fied at 10c 
package. Write fer free booklet—-How to Dye, Bleach and rn Colors. MONROE pate con ‘Quincy, iL. os 








Whether 
you 

are 
Slender 
or 
Stout— 
Tall 

or 
Short, 









CORSETS 


will give to your 
figure the lines de- 
manded by the pre- 
vailing mode, will 
correct figure faults 
and give corset 

comfort because 

the model de- 

signed for your 

figure is correctly 

proportioned and 
rightly made. They 
wear longer, and 
retain their shape 
better because 
made of materials 
best for the price. 


Send for our compli- 
mentary Cameo book 
of G-D Justrite Corsets. 


Ask to see them— 
at your Dealer's 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
268 Fifth Avenue 
be Chicago 


ABLAC 


Pome ae 
The Wonderful Beautifier 


Has restored and preserved the com- 
Use jj 
| Lablache as a protection against cold 


plexions of thousands of women. 


and wind, the cause of red, 
rough, chapped skin. 

Refuse Substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or / 


i) Cream. 650c. a box, of druggists or / 
| by mall. Ses @10c. Jor sample Rox. 


H BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 


Dept. H, 125 Kingston St., \ 
Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT, THE WOMAN IN THE BACKGROUND 


(Continued from page 396) 


Her daughters were still in their 
teens when Mrs. Carow took them abroad 
to reside with relatives in England. 
From there Edith Carow corresponded 
regularly with her friends, Corinne and 
Theodore Roosevelt. He liked to write 
to her, because she understood so well 
all the things in which he was interested. 
He was going to college at Harvard and 
he told her of his progress there. Later, 

| in glowing terms he described the occa- 

sion of his meeting with the beautiful 
Miss Alice Lee, of Boston. And when 
he had finally won Miss Lee, the belle of 
the Brookline set, it was to his friend 
Edith Carow that Theodore Roosevelt 
confided the first announcement of his 
engagement. He was married October 
(27, 1880. On February 14, 1884, the 
young wife died, leaving a little new- 
born daughter to bear her name. 
When he turned West to forget his sor- 
row in the excitement of ranch life in 
North Dakota, he carried with him 
Edith Carow’s kindly letter of sympathy. 
Before two years had passed he knew 
what his life lacked. He crossed the 
Atlantic to find it. And briefly the 
society columns of the New York 
papers chronicled that. “the marriage 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Edith Carow 
was quietly solemnized at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, London, December 2 
1886. The ceremony was performed by 
Canon Cammidge. Only a few friends 
were present.” 





Her Ideal Home Life 


The honeymoon then begun has not 
waned. Through all of the experiences 
of every-day living that so often pale 
the roseate hue of romance to dull drab 
routine, this man and wife have re- 
mained sweethearts. <After their mar- 
riage and return to New York, Edith 
Roosevelt’s name was listed at social 
functions scarcely more often than had 
been Edith Carow’s. Her career has 
been at home, and no least incident of 
it would ever have attracted attention 
save for her husband’s position. One 
reads in the writings of Theodore Roose- 
velt that ‘‘marriage should be a partner- 
ship.” Then his wife must be a silent 
partner, some people have declared. 
| don’t know altogether about that. 
A relative of hers, whom I asked, said: 
“Edith is really a person of strong char- 
acter, and I tell her that she ought to 
assert herself. But she won't. He 
rules the house. And he never suggests, 
‘My dear, hadn’t we better do so-and-so 
to-morrow?’ He announces, ‘My dear, 
to-morrow we will do so-and-so.’ And 
she answers invariably,‘Yes, Theodore.” 
Then I talked with another woman in 
her Washington drawing-room, who said 
quite positively: ‘‘Oh, no, take it from 
me; there are times when even Theodore 
Roosevelt comes at the crook of the 
finger.’’ Here are two points of view 
on the Presidential domestic relations. 








Personally I wouldn’t presume to say 
which is correct. But whichever it may 
be, I am sure it is all right. I have 
seen Mrs. Roosevelt’s eyes alight, smil- 
ing happily into those of her husband. 

In the matter of religion she certain- 
ly has exercised her own choice. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, but she attends the 
aristocratic St. John’s, just across the 
square from the White House, and he 
sometimes accompanies her. The boys 
go to his church and Ethel goes to 
hers. It was in the Episcopalian faith 
that Mrs. Roosevelt’s ancestors wor- 
shiped. In St. George's Church, Stuyve- 
sant Square, New York, hangs the por- 
trait of her grandfather, Isaac Carow, 
vestryman and warden. Outside of 
her home and her church Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s most active interest is music. 
A testimonial thereof is the twenty- 
five-thousand -dollar piano presented 
to the White House by its makers. 
She never misses a musical event in 
Washington, and her favorite form of 
entertaining for her friends is the Friday 
evening musicale in the East Room 
at the White House. Classical num- 
bers largely fill the programs, with 
some folk-songs interspersed. The lat- 
ter are more to the President’s taste. 
Rag-time is said to be what he really 
appreciates. Chopin, particularly, sets 
him on edge, but he dutifully attends 
the musicales and tries to be good. 
Sometimes he gets to shifting uneasily 
in his seat, his gaze wanders, and before 
he knows it he is bowing and smiling 
and showing his teeth to acquaintances 
across the room. Then suddenly he 
encounters his wife’s reproving glance 
and lapses quickly into a polite, if bored, 
attention. 


She Is Not a New Woman 


Mrs. Roosevelt presents none of the 
restless new-woman attributes. She 
throbs for no reforms. She champions 
no causes. She never publicly expresses 
any views. The President himself ex- 
presses a good many. It is presumed 
that she thinks what he thinks. The 
only organization to which she belongs 
is the St. Hilda Sewing Society of Christ 
Church at Oyster Bay, where their 
country home is located. Her nearest 
approach to a woman’s club has been her 
relation, as you might say, to the Moth- 
ers’ Congress. She doesn't belong, but 
the name of Roosevelt appears at the 
head of the advisory committee. It is 
her husband’s, not hers. When the 
congress holds a national meeting in 
Washington, she entertains them at tea 
at the White House, and the President 
makes a speech. She also attends some 
of the convention sessions. But she 
hastily begs to be excused when they 
invite her to sit on the platform. Last 
Spring it had been rumored that the 
President's wife was to attend a morn- 


j 


ing session, and the delegates were dis- 
appointed about not seeing her. One 
of them said to the chairman as the 
meeting was dispersing at noon: “‘Isn’t 
it too bad she didn’t come?”’ 

‘““But she did,’’ smiled the chairman. 
‘‘She sat in the seat in front of you—the 
lady in black at the end of the row.”’ 

“The President’s wife!’’ gasped the 
delegate from Illinois. ‘‘And she had 
on last year’s hat!” 

Quite likely she did. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is not a woman who centers her atten- 
tion on clothes. Her gowns last some- 


times three seasons, with the sleeves | 


altered now and then to bring them up 
to date. Some of them are made in 
Baltimore and some by a dressmaker in 
H Street, Washington. The white satin 


gown she had when she first went to the | 


executive mansion at Albany she em- 
broidered herself. Nobody has ever 
heard of her having a costume bearing 
the magical stamp ‘“imported.’’ Once 
she was reported to have said that a 
woman could dress on three hundred 
dollars a year. She didn’t say it. But 
I am sure she could do it very nicely if 
her husband ’s salary required that limit. 

By the simple process of elimination 
Mrs. Roosevelt has freed her days from 
many of the demands that drive to pros- 
tration the women of to-day. So she 
has preserved the calm serenity that 
sets her apart from a nervous sisterhood. 
One anxious care has hung over her 
horizon—the thought of her husband’s 
safety. She is counting the davs now 
until he shall have passed into private 
life, out of the range of a possible assas- 
sin’s bullet.. When the politicians were 
insisting on a third term they had one 
persistent opponent. ‘I can not en- 
dure four more years of this agony of 
fear,”’ his wife was pleading. 

And I actually believe that Edith 
Roosevelt is more glad to go out of the 
White House than she was to come into 
it. She is packing happily for removal 
to the country place on Long Island. 
They have always spent the Summer 
there. For briefer sojourns, they have 
gone to ‘‘Pine Knot.’’ This is the hunt- 
ing lodgein Albemarle County, Virginia, 
which was presented to Mrs. Roosevelt 
for her and the President to use asa 
restful retreat from the whirl of Wash- 
ington.‘‘Sagamore Hill” at Oyster Bay is 
the family home. The red-shingled and 
gabled house stands in a clearing on the 
breeze-swept summit of one hundred 
and sixty acres of wild woodland. 
Away from the front piazza sweeps a 
varied landscape of forest and field and 
Sound. And all through the Summer, 
roses and heliotrope and sweet alyssum 
bloom in the garden beyond the kitchen 
door. Here is where Mrs. Roosevelt 
would rather be mistress. And to-day 
she 1s thinking long, loving thoughts of 
this home, where she may live as quietly 
and obscurely as any lady in the land. 
“The greatest thing for Any woman,”’ 
says Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-fifth 
president of the United States, ‘‘is to be 
a good wife and mother.’’ And she be- 
lieves it. 
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Offering at far less cost the daintiness and durability of fine hand- 
kerchief linen with the strength of high grade lawn or India linon. 
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Flaxon is the queen fabric 
among white goods; more than this, 
itis altegether beyond—far above and 
superior to—any of the conventional 
materials usually classed under 
this title. Flaxon is an individual, 
exclusive creation, possessing the 
snowy, glistening whiteness and deli- 
cate crispness of fine Irish linen, 
and at the same time has the long 
wearing qualities of the most substantial 
cotton fabrics. Even after repeated laun- 
dering its inviting ‘‘snap’’ and freshness 
still remain. 
Because of this dain- 
tiness, this durability, 
this permanence of 
finish, Flaxon is rapidly 
displacing more expen- 
sive lawns and linens 
for waists, skirts, spring 
and summer frocks 
intergarments and, 
lingerie work of 
all sorts. The 
next time you 
need a really 
dainty, dressy ma- @ 

terial, try Flaxon. You will find 

it peculiarly adaptable. Obtainable 

at white goods counters every- 

where in: 


Fancies—stripes and patterns—32 in. wide; 
19 to 50 cts. a yard. 
Plain White—30 to 36 in. wide; | 
50 cts. a yard. 
Also made in dainty Printed Patterns 













1214 to 


Flaxon and Solid Colors. 

isa Look for FLAXON in red on 
product of selvage of each 

the makers 

of the famous 


SOIMESETTE 


CLARENCE WHITMAN 
& COMPANY 


39 & 41 Leonard Street 
New York City 








LINDNER’S Little Lace Buttons are ree than Pearl, Cost Less, Last Longer. 


Lindner’s Little Lace Buttons should be on button can never fray or wear There- 
al our wash wear because they won't come off fore, shirt wrists provided w Lindner’s 

nthe laundry. Perfectly flat and easy to fron Little Lace will positively stay ‘buttoned. 
ore No shanks to rust or loosen, nosewin Lindner’s Little Lace come tn 15 sizes (10 
hole edges to cut the threads, nothing to break to 50) to meet the nicest requirements. <Ac- 
Sewed ee thru the middle, they cording to size, they cost 13c to 25c in the pure 
are as firm as a part of the garment itself, an white(only ) cotton, eitiehectty white o¢ colored 
ornament and a convenience. Pee 80c to $l In white or colored silk. 


Lindner’s Little Lace Buttons are hand 
made, inthe dainty design shown here, wrought 
in perfectly pure white threads of cotton, mer- 
cerized orsilk. Mercerized and silk aleo come fj. 
in wide range of colors Including latest season ‘ 
shades. In colors they form an exactly match. 
ing trimming for wool and silk garments. 
Dressmakers-are delighted with them. 

Beautiful and distinct in design, strong in 
make, faultless {n finish, these buttons are a 
ul trimming and most serviceable fasten- 
for lingerie, corset covers, pillow cases, 
be, children’s dresses (will not 

















































cotton, 20c ‘for menedved or 80c for 
will enclose samples of other 

ton patterns we make (some in linen, also an 
indestructible, very low priced button for plein 
underwear) with circulsr showing all sizes, and 
will refer you for further regular purchases to 
the merchant in your city carrying our goods. 


LINDNER BUTTON CO. 
184 Dearborn Street 


























‘ inness 
makes nec only a narrow 
button hole which the rou nded edge of the 
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Free Book 


on Color Harmony 
before You Buy Ribbons 


| ee doesn’t merely tell you how to harmonize 

colors; it shows you how by showing the 
actual colors side by side in harmony with each 
other. It even you what colors harmonize or 
contrast best with your = lexion. You'll k 


ee bag and desing room wal 
you a 


it wears out. 
The Ribbons 


Wa 
with the 


RIBBONS Par i, Tres 


Ask for “The Gartner Ribbon Book’’ 
(that's its name) at the nbbon counter, or we 
will send it to you free if you will send us the 
name of your favorite drygoods store. 

oe NH eu ingr mae by pea for oe 

asking for Gartner Ribbons, 
you'll always find the pie: serge the proper 


us your *s name ‘if he can't 
ere ant ce male) Your ale: We'll su Phe aad 


he'll 
I ee et Biter * ‘eon the end of the bolt, it is 
ee rich in color —a ribbon of alk, 


But if “* 
end of the bolt, it is not_a genuine 
er is very 
important to remember. 
Always look at the end of the 
bolt for this trade-mark. 


Gartner Sons & Co. 


Dept. 3G 
478 Broadway, New York 





BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif.- 
ficult it Is to obtain a good fit by the usual 

nec -on-method "' with herself for the model 
and a looking-glass with which to see how it 
fits at the back. 


“HALL-SORCHERT PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORMS” 


do away with all discomforts and disap- 
pointments in fitting, and render the work 
of dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 60 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the walst Iine and 
form raised or lowered to sult any desired skirt 
length. It is very easily adjusted, 
out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write te-day for Dlustreted Booklet containing complete 
line of Dress Forma with prices. 


HALL-RORCHERT DRESS FOREN COMPANY 
Dept. D, 80 West 82d Street, New York 
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CHRISTOPHER II 


(Continued from page 399) 


They swung briskly down the little 
green road. Now they would find all 
the places she had told him of. Oh, the 
beautiful streets and gardens and foun- 
tains he should see on the Paris path! 

Suddenly a thought occurred to 
Christopher. ‘Why, you’re not talk- 
ing French!’’ he cxclaimed, ‘‘and we 
didn’t notice it!”’ 

The little play of paths went on 
awhile, mademoiselle chatting gayly, 
continuously. In her tender zeal she 
almost created the wonders she pointed 
out. Now and then she took out her 
tiny watch secretly, and secretly the 
little boy in the chair consulted his. He 
played his own part well, up to a certain 
point. At that point brave pretense 
failed him. 

Wait!” he said, “I can’t pretend any 
longer. What time did you say that 
man would begin? I've been thinking 
about him all the time we went to Paris 
and—everywhere. I don’t spose you 
know how long it’ll take?’ 

“Oh, darling—I mean, only a very 
little while, I am _ sure, Christopher. 
And you will be asleep, you know, as if 
you were in bed.”’ 

“Yes, I know—”’ impatiently. “That 


wasn’t what I meant at all. How long 
till I can—walk, Francine?”’ 
She almost did it then. Round in 


front of the little carriage she caught 
his small, pleading face between her 
hands. She was very close then to ta- 
king him in her arms. How could she 
answer him? 


‘‘How long?” he persisted. It was 
“quite important” to him. 
‘Tl don’t know, Christopher,” she said. 


‘‘Not weeks? You don't think weeks, 
do you?” 

“Before they take off the plaster cast? 
Months, Christopher, perhaps. Nowhere 
we are at the Place de la Concorde. 
We'll pretend 

“T can’t,” the child sighed. ‘Every 
time I pretend anything it turns into a 
man and says: ‘Now I’m ready for you, 
Christopher. Don’t keep me waiting!’ ” 

Uncle Chris, down in the thick of the 
city, was plunging through crowds that 
seemed to his perturbed mind made up 
of little chaps of nine with round faces 
and splendid little legs. Some of them 
seemed to look up at him with Christo- 
pher’s eyes, but none of them had Chris- 
topher’s legs. He felt foolishly in- 
censed at them all because they darted 
past him or chased each other with a din 
of boy shout. Why should they run 
and his boy have to be wheeled ?—his 
boy, who was worth the whole disrep- 
utable, profane little lot. 

Of course, after this afternoon,—but 
try as he might the man’s faith refused to 
come at his call. He was afraid after 
this afternoon. The happy pictures his 
longing printed refused to ‘‘clear”’ in the 
fixing-solution of his courage. He had 
no courage he bitterly acknowledged. 





The appointed time came, as it was 
bound to come. Then things happened 
with awful swiftness. The great doctor 
arrived with his assistant and the nurse. 
They were all three very cheerful and 
chatted together unfeelingly. To them 
this thing that was to be done to little 
Christopher II. was no very serious 
thing. The knife was eliminated and 
with it the idea of horror—‘‘It was not,’’ 
the nurse said briskly, ‘‘a surgical oper- 
ation.” 

Steps moved about rapidly, doors 
opened and shut. The whole great 
house seemed evilly astir. Then made- 
moiselle appeared at the door of Christo- 
pher I.'’s private study where he was 
hopelessly disarranging pages of manu- 
script. He looked up palely. “I want- 
ed something to do,”’ he explained with 
a fine show of smiling. “Tt will take 
me some time to get them together 
again in their order. Oh, I’m a fool, I 
know, but’’ 

‘‘He wants you,” smiled mademoi- 
selle and put out her hand as though toa 
little child. She instantly withdrew it 





again. ‘‘There’s something ‘last’ he 
wants to say to you, he says. I don’t 
know what it is. He is being a splendid 


boy—you need not worry about him.”’ 

It was Christopher who was worrying 
about them. His eyes were unusually 
large and bright, set in the little white 
field of his face. He looked up eagerly 
as the door opened. 

“T wouldn’t let them sleep me till 
after you came,” he said rapidly. ‘‘We’ll 
have to hurry, though. Say, Uncle 
Chris 

“You ‘say,’ little chap.” 

“Well, there’s something important. 
It’s Francine—I want you to marry 
her.’’ His voice was incredibly calm. 
‘*T’ve always been wanting, but I thought 
prob'ly you would be willinger to prom- 
ise just before—just before they take me 
apart. Prob’ly you’d love me a little 
bit more at such a time—"’ using the 
grown-up phrase gravely and watching 
earnestly his uncle's astonished face. 

“But, Christopher—but great 
Scott!” 

‘Oh, it’s all right. She wouldn’t tell 
me whether she would or not, but if you 
will—you will, won’t you, Uncle Chris? 
For—for a person that’s going to be 
tooken—taken apart? Because—oh, 
we've got to hurry!—because I’ve been 
thinking, if they put me _ together 
right I shall have so much to do, walk- 
ing, that I can’t ’tend much to you, 
you'll need somebody. And 

His breath came oddly, like a little 
wail of the wind, through his even white 
teeth. ‘“‘And if they get me together 
wrong, oh, J shall need somebody! 

“TI shall want Francine. I guess I 
couldn’t get ‘long without her if—if—’"’ 
he waited a mere fraction of time to 
steady himself and began again quite 
smartly. ‘“‘Uncle Chris, she’s going 
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away—lI heard her tell Olga. Promise 
if you see her going you’ll marry her! 
I’ve got to know.” 

And now it was Uncle Christopher's 
turn. He was ready now. 

“T’ll do it, little chap. I-promise,’’ he 


said. “I mean to do my part.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right! That’s all 
right!’ The small face of Christopher 
II. beamed. “If you marry her I’m 


certain she'll marry you—because you’ re 
the best man in the world to marry. 
Francine is a great understander; she'll 
know. Now I'm ready, call the man. 

But the thin little voice called him 
back from the door. 

“If—if I was a girl you’d kiss me, 
Uncle Chris.” 

“Sure!” but waiting. 

‘“Well—if you want to very much, of 
course you could pretend.”’ 

He bent to the piteous little figure 
and pretended. When he went out to 
mademoiselle he was crying, unashamed. 

‘*He let me kiss him,” he muttered. 

She pushed impetuously by him. 
‘‘Then he will have to let me!” she cried. 

While the two of them, man and 
woman, waited what seemed an endless 
time and was in reality so short, they 
paced the long lower hall together. 
They had never done anything really to- 
gether before, and now they scarcely 
realized it. No other way to wait would 
have seemed natural. They were both 
listening anxiously. 

“Don't!” she begged, not knowing 
her own face was as white. ‘He is 
asleep; they cannot hurt him.”’ 

“They hurt me! It seemed to me I 
heard the—snap then!’ He put out his 
hands to her-and she did not fail him. 
They waited the rest of the time in that 
way. It came to him to tell her what 
the child had asked, but wisely he re- 
frained. And this was no moment to 
tell her anything without the child in it. 

‘““Well,’’ the cheerful young assistant 
stood on the stairs looking down. “It’s 
over. It was fine—fine! You never 
saw anything like it! He’s beginning to 
come out of the ether—took it like a 
' drum-major! He'sthe stuff, all right 
Oh, yes, yes,’’ answering the impatience 
in the face of the man below, ‘‘we have 
great hopes. There’s a fairly good 
chance of its being successful, but of 
course we can’t promise at his age.” 
The ‘‘we’’ was grand, but neither Uncle 
Chris nor mademoiselle thought to be 
amused by it. 

“We shall have to wait,’’ they said. 
The great doctor had come out and was 
descending the stairs briskly. 

“You will have to wait,’’ he nodded 
gravely. 

The house was presently still again. 
Up-stairs, save for a soft padding of 
light footsteps which were those of the 
nurse, there was no sound. Thechild was 
stealing slowly out of the shadows; he 
would call for them, soon, they knew. 
They found themselves still pacing the 
hall and to their surprise still hand in 
hand like little children, 
were no longer listening and drawn but 
quietly radiant. 

11 e 
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The man turned tothe woman. ‘Will 
you wait with me,” he asked, “ this 
way ?"’ compelling their gaze downward 
toward their joined hands. ‘Francine, 
don’t make me wait alone. I love you, 
Francine.” 

“Yes, monsieur,”’ she answered him, 
whispering and not looking up again. 

‘““*Yes, Christopher,’ Francine.” 

*“Yes, Christopher.” It was scarcely 
audible, but he was listening with the 
ears of his soul. Suddenly he caught 
her to him and lifted her gentle face to 
the level of his own. Their souls cross- 
ed the bridge of their lips, his soul to her 
and hers to him. The clock of time 
stopped ticking. 

Up-stairs Christopher II. crept wanly 
back to himself. He gazed up into the 
strange face and frowned his weak dis- 
pleasure. 

“I want them,” he enunciated with 
incredible difficulty. What was the 
matter with his voice? 

‘“Yes,’’ the strange person agreed, but 
went on stroking him with strong white 
hands. 

“T want them now!” 

His eyes were full of their old com- 
pelling. 

‘No, let me call! Please just open the 
door. I[’ll—I'll practise a minute first 
‘count of the trouble with my sounds.” 
He made several puny attempts and 
then, summoning all his powers, sent 
forth a faint, sweet yodel that would 
bring Uncle Chris. 

It traveled down to them and pricked 
their heaven with its plucky little point 
of sound. 

“It’s the little chap calling; come.” 
And they went together. The child’s 
eyes brightened at their entrance. 

“I’ve got back! I’m all plastered!” 
he greeted them. But there was some- 
thing else he wanted to say. It wasa 
little hard. Perhaps—perhaps he didn t 
need to say it. He wished he knew. 

The thing he wanted to say had been 
floating in his dreams while he was away. 
Uncle Chris saw it in his eyes and stoop- 
ed to his ear to answer it. 

“It’s all right, little chap.” 

“Oh!” Little Christopher's gaze pass- 
ed Uncle Chris and climbed to mad- 
emoiselle. ‘“‘Then you’re—you’re mar- 
ried ?’’ he whispered to both of them. 

‘Yes, little chap,’’ answered solemnly 
the man, thinking of their souls. The 
strange nurse had stolen away. There 
were in the ether-laden room only the 
man and the woman and the radiant 
little child. 

Christopher II. lay thinking it over. 
It—it had happened rather soon. Per- 
haps he had been away longer than he 
thought. Anyway, it only mattered 
that it had happened. He reached up 
his hands to them in what seemed an 
odd little ceremonial of blessing. But 
it was a boy’s blessing: 

“It’s great!’’ he cried, in his little diffi- 
cult voice. ‘‘Puffectly great! Now I 
sha’n’t mind being plastered. I guess 
not! Nor—nor—”’ hesitating for a very 
preth at what it might mean to him, 

‘nor being unplastered.”’ 
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MOHAWK 


Sheets 


Pillow Cases 


(Torn and Memmed from Theiler Own Goods) 


The best assurance that a 
woman can have as to the quality 
of sheets and pillow cases is to 
buy them ve the brand name 

of ‘‘ Utica’’ or ‘‘ Mohawk.” 

Most women iow by experi- 
ence or by information passed 
down from their mothers thatthese 
are names of sheetings which 
have been standard for years. 

The made-up ready-to-use 
sheets and pillow cases in every 
way sustain the reputation so long 
enjoyed by the sheetings of the 
same name sold by the yard. 

They are made under the most 
exacting conditions as to work- 
manship and cleanliness. You 
get them atthe store in neat pack- 
ages—each piece thoroughly steri- 
lized and laundered ready for use. 


Of the two brands, ‘‘Utica’’ Is the 
heavier, ‘‘Mohawk’’ being of the 
same high quality but of medium 
eee and costs a little less than 
6e tica.’ 


Made up into all standard sizes, 
both hemstitched and plain. Also in 
special sizes if required. _Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


Look for name and label on the hem. 
Sheetings, both ‘ Utica” a 
** Mohawk,” are sold also by the 
ee bleached or unbleach 
hs from 42 inches to 108 chen 
THE UTICA STEAM AND MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS, Utica, N. Y. 
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P- ‘es Foulard 
the 


Nl!’ Preferred 


Fabric 


for 
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HE lavish use of Foulards in the 

stunning costumes for Spring wear 
now being exhibited in Fashion Cen- 
ters is of vital significance to every 
woman. It is indicative of the pre- 
ferred fabric for Spring and Summer 
wear. 


“SILKS. 


Among the wide variety of Cheney 
Silks to be had in every store may be 
found all the latest patterns, newest 
French stripes, modish shades in 
Cheney 


Shower-Proof 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Foulards 


Cheney Shower-Proof Foulards are 
produced in new and original designs, 
as well as in the more conservative 
patterns—in smaller figures and polka 
dots—the only guaranteed Shower- 
Proof Foulards. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Manufacturers 






FOR BABYS SAKE 
Ua VaR 


Prevent bowed legs and weak backs. 
Teach the babeto walk. Prevent danger- 
ous falls. 


*, Glascock Baby Walker 


The Baby Gymnasium 





Paper Dolls Free 
Something entirely 

Delight 

of every child 
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Bent free 
upon re 
quest 
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exercises and develops the limbs 
with perfect support at the most critical 
time of a child's physical development. 
Keeps baby out of draughts, dirt and 
mischief. Cannot upset. Kelieves 

the mother of care and anxiety. 
Sold at your dealers’ or direct from factory. 
e Thirty days’ trial. Write to-day for free 
catalogue and our Interesting booklet,*“Twen- 
Ueth Century Baby”’—inraluable to mothers. 

Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 300 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
iino Makers of Glascock's Baby Jumpers and Racers 
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OUR RIGHT TO THE LIVES OF BABIES 


(Continued from page 402) 


Our mugazine can tell the story of the 
most comprehensive organization to 
save babies that any city in this coun- 
try has yet seen—the story of New 
York's conference on Summer care of 
babies. 

TnE DELINEATOR and you who are 
its readers can carry this story to every 
city and village, to every rural district 
in the United States. We can stimulate 
health departments, schools, churches 
and women's clubs to organize such a 
conference in their own community. 
We can furnish a medium for the dis- 
cussion of mooted questions, a means 
whereby mothers may compare experi- 
ence, 

We can become a_ correspondence 
school for mothers; we can make our 
office a reference bureau, a clearing- 
house for information on how to save 





Districts in which teacher-nurses now visit, 
and where conditions might be improv- 
ed if mother-science were taught 


babies. When the time comes, we can 
help to organize local conferences into a 
national conference of mothers. 

The New York conference put upon 
every woman the responsibility of ap- 
plying the methods it had proved to be 
a success. Seeing the method and fail- 
ing to use it, we become guilty of the 
slaughter of the innocents. We moth- 
ers and non-mothers—educators, doc- 
tors, nurses, social workers, club leaders 
—who see the way, must be memtLers 
of a preat conference. 

We are the jury who must decide that 
bubies shall not dic, but live. 

Shall “How to Keep Your Baby 
Well” cards be distributed to every 
mother in your town? 

Shall trained nurses be available to 
every mother of a new-born baby? 

Shall the chief cause of infant mor- 
tality, mothers’ ignorance, be wiped 
out’ 

Shall the right of life be a reality in 
your town? 

T/-at depends upon youl 


Who sters the bill that gives the life- 
warrant to the nation’s babtes? 

The mother who seeks to know why 
babies die. 

‘The physician and nurse who teach 
mothers how to save babies. 

The press that seeks to spread this 
knowledge. 

The school that makes children physi- 
cally fit for education. 

The health official who sees that 
teaching mothers is civic economy. 

The tax-payer who votes a budget 
providing for the education of 
mothers and care of babies. 


What We as Individual Women Can Do 


There is some work for every one of 
us to do in this campaign for babies. 
We can not begin too soon. The first 
step is to inform ourselves as to these 
fa ts about our own community: 

How many babies were born in your 
town last year? How many died 
under one year of age? Of what 
did they die? 

What are the agencies at work in 
your ‘own to prevent infant 
deaths? Hospitals, infant milk- 
depots, charitable associations, 
women’s clubs, church societies? 
What does each do? 

What health rights have you in your 
community? Clean streets? Clean 
air? Clean milk? Freedom from 
smoke, garbage and noise nuisance? 

How does your town educate moth- 
ers? 

Does the school hold parent-teacher 
meetings? How much time 1s de- 
voted to infant hygiene? 

Does vour health department dis- 
tribute pamphlets to mothers on 
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“How to Keep the Baby Well’’? 
Does it send them in the hands of a 
teacher-nurse? 

Ilow many visiting nurses have you 
in your town? How many edu- 
cate mcthers in the care of babies? 
How many teach pregnant women 
how to take care of themselves? 

What appropriation was made in 
your city budget for 1909 for the 


education of mothers and the care | 


cf babies? 
What effort was made by citizens to 
secure such an appropriation? 
What is the possibility of calling a 
conference in your town of moth- 


Deaths by Age Groups 
Greater New York 
Year ending Sepl.5,1906 
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ers, women’s clubs, social workers, 
health officers, school superintend- 
ents, physicians and nurses? 


An answer to these questions will 
make you a member of THE DELINEAa- 
TOR Conference of Mothers. It will 
bring you the best advice that can be pro- 
cured as to how to proceed in organizing 
a campaign to save babies in your own. 


THE, FEMININE. ELEMENT IN 
LINCOLN 


(Continued from page 406) 


Asking her the cause of her grief, he 
learned that she and a brother were for- 
eigners—orphans. They had been in 
the country buta few years. Her brother 
enlisted in the army, but, through bad 
influences, was induced to desert, and had 
been captured, tried and sentenced to 
death. The sister had obtained the sig- 
nature of a few common villagers toa 
petition for pardon and had come to 
Washington. For two days she had 
waited in vain in the thronged waiting- 
room, trying to see the President, and 
now the guards had finally ordered her 
away. Ford told her he had an appoint- 
ment with the President, but could not 
tell whether Mr. Lincoln would have 
time to keep it. He would see what 
could be dene. He took her up-stairs 
with him and, just as he neared the office 
door, the Presilent came out, and, see- 
ing his friend, good -humoredly re- 
marked: 

‘Ahead of time, are you?”’ 

Ford showed him his watch with the 
hands at six, whereupon Lincoln said: 

“All right. I have been so busy all 
day that I have not had time to get a 
lunch. Go in and sit down. . I will be 
back directly.” 
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Two Million Dollars 


Jor a Bakerga 
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HAT’S a big price to pay for a bakery—you could build one for a few hundred— 

but you couldn’t bake eight million Shredded Wheat Biscuits in it every week 

and they wouldn’t be so pure, clean and wholesome as the biscuits that are baked in 
our two million dollar sunlit bakery. 


SHREDDED WHEAT on a cold day gives natural warmth in a natural way. 
Contains more nutriment than meat or eggs, 1s more easily digested and costs much 
less. Not a mushy porridge, but a breakfast biscuit, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BREAKFAST BISCUIT and 
TRISCUIT TOAST. For breakfast, heat the Biscuit in oven to restore 
crispness and pour hot milk over it, adding a little cream and salt to suit 
the taste. It is also delicious in combination with grape fruit or other 
fresh or preserved fruits. Shredded Wheat is the whole wheat steam- 
cooked, shredded and twice baked, and is made in the cleanest, most 
hygienic food factory in the world. Our new illustrated cook book is 
sent free for the asking. 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST FOOD’”’ MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
SHREDDED WHEAT CO. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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\, , Superior to all other waterproof fabrics for the baby, house- /} ¥/ 
. » hold uses, sick room, ete. Embodies every feature of |; 
rubber, but none of the bad. A white, odorless, dainty, 
pliabl . Is very durable and will not harden or crack. 
cleansed. Will not chafe or sweat the tenderest 
and hygienic. 
By the yard—86 inches wide, light and heavy weights, $1.00. 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, 61.50. 


Stork Pants 


TRADE-MARK 
made from STORK Sheeting. Button neatly over regular diaper, 
and being waterproof they keep Iaby's dress dry and clean. 
Easily adjusted and require no pins. Cannot bind, sweat or 
irritate. Price 60c. 
Other Stork Specialties :—Stork Catchall Bibs, 50¢.; 
Stork Plain bibs’ 269.; Stork Disper Bags, 50¢. 
CAUTION:—Besure that FREE :—In exchange fer > 
the word STORK. our trade-!your dealer's name we will 
mark, is on the foes you|send you a Baby Sponge Bag, 
bay. If your desler eannot|/mede of Stork Bhecting. and 
supply you, we will, also Interesting 
THE STORK 00., Dept. 3K, Boston 
Also makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 


» 
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Baby and Children’s Clothes 
Send teday for my88- catalogue illustrat- 
ing clothing from birth to . Handmade 
goods my-speciaity. I will give free my book- 
et ‘’ What Name for Baby’’ (re price 25 
cents) containing over 100,000 combination 
names forbabies, with each order for my 30 long 
or 18 short patterns, with directions fur making, 
etc., only 38 cents. Malled in plain envelopes. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 
gkine Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Better ~ 
than a Veil 


A NEW KIND OF TALCUM 


Don't keep on using old-fashioned talcum pow- 
der when there is a new talcum that defies sun, 
wind and cold: and speedily heals sore skin. 
This new talcum powder is called 


NAPOLEON 


LILAC TOILET POWDER 


“The Kind that Contains Aseptine” 


And whatis Aseptine? One of the skillfulest 
inventions in modern chemistry. It’s the Asep- 
tine in Napoleon Lilac Toilet Powder that pro- 
tects the skin from sun, wind and cold better 
than a veil. Itis the Aseptine that heals. It is 
the Aseptine that makes it antiseptic. 


People bring back their empty Napoleon boxes 
to make sure of getting the same powder they 
had before. That's proof positive that Napoleon 
does something dificrent from “just talcum” 
powders. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 


of Napoleon Lilac Toilet Powder. This booklet is by 
a foremost beauty authority. Tells how toawaken the 
sleeping beauty in every woman. Fascinatingly illus- 
trated in colors. You'd gladly pay money for itina 
book store. 


Also tells about the other Napoleon Powders 
Creams, Soaps, etc., which contain Aseptine an 
hence are destroyers ‘of skin enemies. The free sam- 
ple of Napoleon Lilac Toilet Powder will teach you 
something new about talcum powders. And if you'll 
try Napoleon Creme de France,a disappearing cream, 
you'll find out something new ‘about face creams. 


You'll find Napoleon Lilac Toilet Powder and the 
other Napoleon preparations at all good dry-goodsand 
department stores. The name is easy to remember. 
Just think of Napoleon, greatest French general. The 
trade-mark is easy to remember, too. Just remember 
this picture of Napoleon. 


The Hi. B, Clafila 
Co., Wholesale 
Distributers 


The Napoleon 
Pharmacal Co. 


Dept. 113 New York, Paris 








French 


Laces 


Let us send you free samples and photos of 
dainty laces: Valenciennes, Mechlin, Maltese, 
our own importation, sold direct to you at low 
prices. Latest patterns for gowns, lingerie, 
trousseaux, children’s wear, etc. W e offer you 
the easiest, ‘cheapest way to buy laces. Our firm 
is old, reliable and has thousands of pleased cus- 
tomers in every State. Write us now. Please 
send 2c stamp for postage. 
























SAMPLES and Photos FREE (200 Styles) 








} AMERICAN LACE CO., Importers, Dept. D, Decatur, Ill. 
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Ford made the young woman accom- 
pany him into the office and said: ‘Now, 
my good girl, I want you to muster all 
the courage you have. When the Pres- 
ident returns he will sit down in that 
armchair, I shall go up to speak with 
him, and as I do so you must force your- 
self between us and insist upon his exam- 
ination of your papers, telling him it is 
a case of life and death, admitting no 
delay.”’ These instructions were carried 
out to the letter. Lincoln, at first sur- 
prised at the apparent forwardness of 
the girl, quickly discerned her sincerity, 
and,excusing himself to Ford, commenc- 
ed reading the papers she had thrust in 
his hands. Glancing from them to the 
face of the petitioncr, whose tears had 
broken forth afresh, he studied its ex- 
pression fora moment, then made a rap- 
id survey of her humble but neat garb, 
and instantly his face lighted, and he 
said: ‘My little girl, you have come here 
with no governor or senator or member 
of Congress to plead your case. You 
seem honest and truthful, and'’—with 
emphasis—‘‘you don't wear hoops! And 
I will be whipped but I will pardon your 
brother!” 


Tears and Humor 


But he could weep with those who 
wept as well, and the tears his pardons 
brought from the eyes of those relieved 
brought him close to tears himself. One 
day a Northern woman, the wife of a 
Southern soldier, one of Moseby’s men, 
who had been captured and condemned 
as a spy, was brought to him by a United 
States Senator with urgent claim for his 
pardon. When the pardon had been 
granted, the wife burst into tears, and 
Lincoln, with his sly, companionable 
tone, said: ‘‘My dear woman, if I had 
known how badly it was going to make 
you feel I never would have pardoned 
him.” “Oh, you do not understand 
me!’’ she exclaimed between her sobs. 
“Yes, I do,’ responded Lincoln, ‘‘and 
if you do not go away at once I shall be 
crying with you.” ; 


A Story Hard to Believe 


In the world’s literature among all the 
thrilling stories of the great and the 
crowned is no equal for a certain story 
showing Lincoln's great-heartedness, 
magnanimity, fraternity and valuation 
of womanhood. It was first given pub- 
licity in an old English periodical called 
Ad th: Year, issued August 7, 1869. 
When I found it I thought it was simply 
a nobly sympathetic bit of fiction. Here 
is the tale. Catch its thrill, note the 
marks of the ‘‘make-up.’’ Note the re- 
alistic picture it gives of the man in the 
hour of his weakness, when the burdens 
of the nation and its armies crushed him, 
and when at a week’s end he felt that 
the tiniest straw added thercto was in- 
finitely more than he should be asked to 
bear. Note the emergence of the real 
Lincoln—the man great enough to up- 
root the thorn of his own misseeding-and 
swift to plant a whole garden of roses 
in its place. He knows he can rest his 
weary form and aching brain only by 


doing good, yct bides his time even to 
do that good until it will least disturb 
others who may need rest as sorely as 
himself. Nor will he entrust his amends 
to the enunciation of another's lips, his 
apology to the touch and gleam of an- 
other's hand and eve. He had himself 
occasioned the pain: he must himself 
close and heal the wound. 


A Soldier’s Pathetic Plea 


In 1862 Colonel Charles Scott, of the 
sixth New Hampshire Volunteers, near 
unto death from camp fever at Hamp- 
ton Roads, was sought out by his wife 
and nursed back to health. When able 
to travel he was ordered to the conva- 
lescent camps in Washington. His wife 
accompanied him on the journev to 
the capital, but on the way up the Poto- 
mac their steamer was run down, and 
among the many who were drowned was 
this noble young wife. Though Con- 
fedcrates and negroes joined in the 
search, her body was sought in vain. A 
week later word was brought to Colonel 
Scott in Washington that the body had 
been washed ashore and buried by 
friendly negroes. He at once applied to 
Secretary Stanton for a pass to permit 
him to secure the body and carry it to 
their New Hampshire home for burial. 
Some important military operation was 
then in contemplation that led the War 
Department to enforce the most strin- 
gent rules against intercourse by any one 
with the inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
and though Stanton heard Scott's story, 
he dismissed the request with a harsh 
“The dead must bury the dead.” 


A Wearied President's IIl-Temper 


The young husband had brought prac- 
tically every influence to bear to win 
this permission from the secretary, and 
now, in his weak, nervous, almost fran- 
tic condition, he determined to risk an 
appeal to the President himself. It 
was a Saturday evening, and Lincoln 
had already gone to his Summer retreat 
at the Soldiers’ Home, whither Scott 
sought him out. 

It was the close of an unusually 
gloomy week, and, to the young officer’s 
dismay, he found the President in a 
despondent, distempered mood, utterly 
unwilling to hear him and indignant at 
this intrusion upon the slight relief from 
pressing cares he was supposed to secure 
by forsaking the White House for this 
retreat. When he attempted to state his 
errand Lincoln impatiently exclaimed: 
‘Go to Stanton! This is business for 
the Secretary of War, not for me.” 

“But I have been to Secretary Stan- 
ton!”’ 


“Then why come to me? Am I to 


have no rest, no privacy, no respite from 


these things? Am I to be dogged every- 
where and worried to death by inches 
by every one who has a piteous tale to 
tell? Stanton has done right. You are 
unreasonable. We are in a state of war. 
Men must pay the penalty.”’ 

‘But, Mr. President,’ replied the sol- 
dier, ‘‘I came to you because I thought 
that you would feel for mel”’ 


‘Feel for you! Good Heavens! Why, 
sir, I have to feel for five hundred thou- 
sand more unfortunate than you are. 
We are at war, sir,—don't you realize it? 
Sorrow is the lot of all; bear it like a 
man. Bear it like a soldier, or strip off 
your uniform.” 

“Iam trying to do just that, Mr. Pres- 
ident,’’ answered Scott, nerved to stand 
his ground under the fire of an angry 
chief by the love that led him and the 
rightness of the cause he pleaded. ‘‘Iam 
bearing it as a man, sir, but think of 
my children and of my wife's family. 
This woman came South to save you a 
soldier; she lost her life in the path of 
duty as much as ever any soldier did, 
and not even war should deny me the 
right to carry her dead body beck to her 
mother and to our children.” 

‘‘But she had no business <town here 
atall. She should have stayed at home. 
The camp is no place for women, and if 
they persist in tearing around the coun- 
try they must take the consequences. 
Of course, I am sorry for you, but what 
can I do? I am not going to interfere 
against Stanton forsuchathing. Your 
wife is at rest. Be thankful. I wish 
I were.” 


Lincoln’s Big-Hearted Apology 

Thus dismissed, the husband return- 
ed sorrowfully to Washington to puss 
another sleepless night. Early the next 
morning he was aroused at his hotel 
and, opening the door of his room, was 
amazed to find standing at its portal 
the tall, gaunt, even more than usually 
haggard form of the President of the 
United States. This big-hearted man 
of the people came forward, pale yet 
eager, tears glistening in his eyes, and, 
taking the colonel’s hands, said: “I 
treated you brutally last night. I 
have come to ask your pardon. I was 
utterly tired out, badgered to death. I 
generally become about as savage as a 
wildcat by Saturday night—drained 
dry of the ‘milk of human kindness.’ 
I must have seemed to you last night 
the very gorilla the rebels paint me. I 
was sorry enough for it when it was too 
late and you were gone. I could not 
sleep a wink, so I thought I'd drive in 
and make it right so far as I now can. 
Fortunately I had little difficulty in 
finding you.” 

This is very good of you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,"’ began the colonel, recovering 
from his amazement and awed by this 
surprising apology from his commander- 
in-chief. 


He Refuses to Spare Himself 


‘‘No, it isn’t,” broke in Mr. Lincoln, 
‘‘but that was very bad of me last night. 
I should never forgive myself if I let that 
piece of ugly work stand. That was a 
noble wife of yours, colonel. You must 
have been a happy man with such a 
woman to love you; and you must bea 
good fellow or such a woman would 
never have risked so much for you. 
What good women these terrible times 
have produced! What angels of devotion 
and mercy they have been in all our 
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campsand hospitals! How brave, plucky, 
going everywhere in all dangers at the 
call of duty! 
for the women we would all go to the 
devil, and should deserve to, and yet 
last night I hadn’t a good word to say 
for one of the best of them. But come, | 
colone]. My carriage is waiting. We'll 
drive to the War Department and see 
Stanton about this matter.” 


“Try to Forget Last Night” 


It was very early of a Sabbath morn- 
ing in a still and sedate, though war- 
rent capital, but Stanton the indefati- 
gable was already at his desk. Lincoln 
pleaded the colonel’s cause. Stanton 
knew when to yield, and certainly a time 
when his chief was in such a mood and 
had taken such trouble to set himself 
right with a fellow man was no time for| 
the servant to seek to dissuade his mas- 
ter from his purpose. 

The permit was soon issued, then Lin- 
coln suggested a launch to bring the 
body back, and the grim war-lord, 
touched to the quick, expressed his re- 
gret for his bruskness the night before. 
Even then Lincoln was not through with 


in the Presidential carriage to the Navy 
Yard, and, as he parted with him, said, 
“Try to forget last right.” 

In a little New Hampshire cemetery 
there is a grave under the care of loving 
relatives which would not have been: 
within their keeping but for the great 
President's tenderness, and the flowers 
that grow upon it tell not only of the 
noble womanhood and patriotic devo- 
tion of her whose dust rests beneath, but 
also of the peerless, race-loving great 
heart whose sympathy made possible 
the return of the dead to her native soil. 


The Unbelievable Story Proves True 

I have said that when I read this story 
I felt it was simply a masterly bit of 
fiction. Its parts all dovetailed togeth- 
er so neatly that I was doubtful. Yet 
once again is truth stranger, more touch- 
ing and sublime, runs the gamut of hu- 
man passion and mood more grandly, 
than fiction. Was there ever a Colonel 
Scott? Forty years after the war I 
first read the story, and I put that 
query to the Secretary of State of New 
Hampshire. 

I found that there was sucha man. 
He was at the head of a New Hamp- 
shire regiment during the war. More- 
over, he was still living, and his address 
was given me. 

To him I submitted a draft of this 
story as it is given above, and from 
him I have answer that he ' ‘esteemed 
it a great privilege to endorse the 
substantial accuracy of the narrative’ 
submitted to him. 

It was the truth after all, and de- 
serves to rank as perhaps the most 
realistic insight into the moods and 
tempers of the actual war-burdened Lin- 
coln that the years have bequeathed us 
—a fitting coronet to this slight record 


’ of Lincoln’s relations with a few of the | 


women Of his people. 


I tell you, if it were not : 


| Buckingham 


his kindness, but insisted on taking Scott hand i 
\ 
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Garment 
Holder 


is the one and only device of its kind wherein one 
is equal to two in hanging your skirts or petti- 
coats. All other hangers are complicated and re- 
quire considerable time to adjust. 


With the Buckingham Garment Holder you sim- 
ply insert the skirt or oat between the springs, 
where it is held in pertect condition. It's done in an 
instant. Nothing to adjust—nothing to lose 
or misplace. Garments are always in plain 
sight. Not necessary to push one garment aside 
to see the one behind it as with all 
other clothes hangers. Holds sealer 

skirts or petticoats or six pairs 
of trousers. 









Buckingham 
(Garment Holder 
, is easily attached to 
door, wall or any place 
with three square inches 
or more of surface. You should have several 
of these holders in your home. They save 
closet space, expense of pressing, time and money. 
If not to be had in your city, we will send direct 
upon receipt of price, $1.75. Money refunded 
ot satisfactory. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO., 


173 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Sead Your 


Old Carpet 










We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
wa «Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. Guar- 
Te: anteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 

' Ours is the largest factory of ite kind 
Suan in America, ee. or years. 
= & Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG 
m (Grand Prizes at 3 W orld? 6 Fairs). 


We Pay the Freight 
Your old , mare ers are worth 
money; don’t throw them 

i y. Write to- 
day for FREE 
book of designs, 
prices, etc 
OLSON RUG CO., 
270 W. Madison S?., 

Chicego M. 
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BETTER THAN 
THE OLD WAY 


To tear off an old-fashioned plaster 
is painful. Try the modern way. 
No blistering, no pain, no discomfort 
when you use 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 


PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


This healing counter-irritant is far 
better than a mustard plaster. Ithas 
theremedial value of the old-fashioned 
laster, but does not blister the ten- 
nereat skin. Itis particularly valuable 
for rheumatism, croup and cramps, 
cold in the chest or throat. Apply 
externally only and dilute with White | 
Vaseline for children. 
Perhaps you never knew that there 
are twelve different Vaseline prepara- 
tions, each one having many beneficial 
properties. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseliae 
Mi V Berated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide ef Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
V Cold Vaseline Campher Ice 


Write for the Vaseline Book TODAY 


It tells you what each preparation is especially good for, 
and how they should be used to gain Unmediate relief, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’”’ Product 
9 State Street, Die York 

















gN Every woman should 

have this catalog. It is 

a most 0B eed book of the kind ever 

issued for free distribution. 96 pages of 

latest designe In Wallachian, Lazy 

Daisy,Re uate Braid, Shadow, Corona- 

tion Cord, Eyelet aad Silk Goce 
Stamped rye nens, Pillow Covers, 

forated Patterns and Stamping Outfits 





96 at lowest prices. 
Pages Our new 256-Page Embroldery Book fllustrat- 





ing over 2,000 handsome and latest designs and 
elving instructions for all styles of embroidery, Is now ready. 

his is the largest, most practical embroidery book published. 
Women Soren ee it. Price 2bc. Money back If 
not satisfied y. Send today. 


F. AaRRSOUNaR: 6466-66 Marshfield Ave., Chicage 








LE ARN Mito We teach by mail every branch 
and phase Y ‘mitlinery—how to design and cre- 


ate your own styles — or copy Parisian Importations — how ane 
where to buy supplies cheapest. 
earn $20 00 to $40.00 a week. Write for free catalog. DEPT. 108. 


Paterson School of Millinery Design, 8 Madison $t.. Chicago. 
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THE COLD SHOULDER 


(Continued from page 409) 


We all rose then, by common consent; 
and also, it may be, because in that mo- 
iment we saw little Mrs. Johnson’s blue 
jlinen dress hurrying toward us. She 
was intent, I think we all felt, on some 
radical change in arrangements, though 
the big room was now in the pink of 
appointment and ready to be left while 
the committees went home to snatch a 
hasty supper and don silk waists. 

We saw little Mrs. Johnson hurrying 
toward us from the direction of the fire- 
engine, and we rose to make our unpre- 
meditated escape. And then Mrs. John- 
son in the middle of the floor, we in 
Calliope’s booth, the sliding, rollicking 
children and all the others between stood 
still, fixed to the engine-house floor. 
For from the tower of the building there 
came pealing that sharp, peculiar sum- 
mons which—though it had sounded 
only twice in the last two years—pierces 
through Friendship Village a breathless 
halt, while we count the bell strokes for 
the ward, and listen to the wild fury of 
its alarm of fire. 

There was a panting sweep and scurry 
for the edges of the room, as instantly a 
gong on the wall sounded with the 
alarm, and the two big sliding doors 
went back, scattering like feathers the 
innumerable Javanese trifles that had 
been tacked there. Forward, down the 
rug-hung vista, plunged the two big 
horses of the department. We saw the 
Java tea-table borne to earth, the Jav- 
anese exhibits adorning outlying coun- 
ters swept away, and all the ‘‘decoration 
probabilities’ vanish in savage wreck. 
Then the quaintly picturesque harnesses 
fell to the horses’ necks, their hoofs 
trampled terrifyingly on the boards of 
the floor, and forth from the yawning 
doors the horses pounded, dragging the 
piece de résistance, with garlands on its 
sides, the pink zouave cushion crushed 
beneath it and the flag of the Neth- 
erlands streaming from thestock. Horses 
of neighbors, rushed thither in compe- 
tition, came thundering at the doors and 
galloped to place before the two carts. 
I think not a full minute can have been 
consumed. But the ruin of the Java 
entertainment committee’s work was 
unbelievably complete. Though there 
had been but two fires in Friendship 
Village in two years, that night, of all 
nights, Jimmy Sturgis's omnibus barn 
had, as we said, ‘‘took it upon itself to 
go to work an’ burn up.” 

As the last of the fire department 
disappeared, and the women of the com- 
mittee stood looking at one another— 
tired with the deadly tiredness of a day 
like theirs—a little blue linen figure 
sprang on a chair and clasped her hands 
behind her, and we were conscious of a 
blue ostrich feather waving. 

“Quickly!” Mrs. Oliver Wheeler John- 
son cried. ‘All hands at work now! 


Mrs. Sykes, you set up the tea-tablel 


Mrs. Toplady, this booth, please! Mrs. 


Holcomb, you will have to do your 
booth entirely over! Miss Marsh—ah, 
Calliope Marsh, you must go to my 
house for more curtains u 

She smiled ingratiatingly, and surely 
arbitrarily, for we all knew full well 
that there was absolutely nothing to 
smile at. And, with that, Calliope’s 
indignation, as she afterward said, “kind 
o’ crystallized an’ boiled over.’’ I re- 
member how she stood, hugging her thin 
little arms and speaking her defiance. 

“I donno how you feel, Mis’ Johnson,”’ 
she said, dryly, ‘‘but, my z-dea, Bedlam 
let loose ain’t near quaint enough for 
this entertainment. Nor I don't think 
it’s what you might say real Java, either. 
I’m goin’ home an’ go to bed!”’ 

There was no doubt about what the 
rest meant to do. With one impulse 
they turned toward the doors as Cal- 
liope turned, and silently they took the 
way that the pzce de résistance had 
taken before them. We saw little Mrs. 
Johnson on her chair making many 
gestures, heard her voice in its over-em- 
phasis. But noone went back. 

Calliope looked straight before her. 

‘“‘Awhile ago,”’ she said, “I give that 
little woman six months to get herself 
the cold shoulder all around. Well, 
the time ain't up yet, but both my 
shoulders feels stone cold!’’ . 





In Friendship Village we are not su- 
perstitious, but when curious coinciden- 
ces occur we do, as we say, ‘‘take down 
note.”’ And it did seem like a judg- 
ment on us that, a little time after the 
Java fiasco, and while indignation was 
yet at high noon, Mrs. Oliver Wheeler 
Johnson fell ill. 

At first 1 think we affected not to know 
it. When she did not appear at church 
none of us mentioned it for a Sunday or 
two. Then when some one casually 
noted her absence we said, ‘‘Oh, wasn’t 
she? Got little cold, likely.” That we 
saw her no more down town or ‘‘brush- 
ing up’’ about her door we facilely laid 
to chance. When we heard that her 
maid—who always offended us by talk- 
ing almost in a whisper—had once or 
twice excused her mistress to callers, we 
shut our lips and hardened our hearts 
and said some folk acted very funny 
about their calling duties. But when, 
at the twelve o'clock breakfast of the 
new minister’s wife—(like enough break- 
fast at noon was a real Bible custom, 
the puzzled devotees among us solved 
that amazing hour), Mrs. Johnson did 
not appear, we were forced to admit 
that something must be wrong. 

Moreover, against our wills the beha- 
vior of young Mr. Johnson was gravely 
alarming us. Mr. Johnson was in real 
estate and insurance 1n the city, and 
this did not impress us in Friendship 
as a serious business. ‘‘Because, what 
does he sell!’’ as Abagail Arnold said 
‘““We know he don’t own property. He 
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F you were to look at a “Crown” piano and a 


piano of some other good make side by side, the 
chances are, that without the names to guide you, 1t would 


be difficult for you to select the better instrument. But the 
moment you saw the name ‘“‘Crown, Geo. P. Bent Company, manufacturers,”’ 
all doubts would be settled. 

Why? | 

Because every student of piano manufacture knows that the Crown piano 
represents the most painstaking care that can be put intoany musical instrument. 

The pride of this maker is worth more to you than anything else could be. 

Remember ‘‘Crown, Geo. P. Bent Company manufacturers,’’ means to you the guarantee 
of the house of Bent—from 1797 to the last instrument made by a Bent each has been the 
best possible. Your safety lies in this pride of the Bents. 

Among player-pianos the ‘‘Crown Combinola” is the most complete in its possibilities 
of interpretation. 


Be sure to ask for our catalogue O and the little book, ‘‘How to buy a piano.”’ 
No matter where you live nor what you are prepared to pay for a piano, it will pay you 
to correspond with us before you buy any piano. 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
217 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Gelatine 


The Healthful Dessert 





| dissolved, then add SOURED OUAnES 





Perhaps the most important of the 
many excellent features of a Knox 
Gelatine Dessert is its extreme health- 
fulness, and this is a very necessary and 
valuable feature of a dessert. Coming 
as it does at the finish of a more or less 
full n meal it is most essential that a dessert 
should be not 
@@ only delicious but 
wa healthful. A des- 
sert made of Knox 
| Sparkling Gelatine, 
| which is the only 
absolutely pure 
gelatine made and 
the only one that | 
is guaranteed, is 
light, wholesome, 
easily digested and 
the most healthful of all desserts. 
There are hundreds of delicious desserts 
that can be made from Knox Gelatine, 
and all of them are exceedingly 
healthful and nutritious, quickly and 
easily prepared and most economical. | 
Send for a copy of my free recipe book 

| 
| 





and try some of them for yourself. 
Here is a delicious dessert and a most 
healthful one. 


PAIN DE PRUNES. 


(a box Knox Sparkling Gelatine, l cup sugar, 
1% cup cold water, Juice of br 1€ Jemon, 
1 pound prunes, Orange juice 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
five minutes; cook a pound of 
prunes until tender; remove the 
stones and pass the pulp through 
a sieve; add the kernels from the 
stones, a cup of sugar and the 4 
softened gelatine; stir over the borat 
fire until the sugar and gelatine are Se ay 
juice to make one quart in a 

lhree-fourths of a pound of prunes 
\_ Rives a more delicate confection. 


Dessert Book FREE 


For the name and address of your grocer I will 
jsend my illustrated recipe book, ‘Dainty Desserts for 
* Dainty People.” If he doesn ‘'t sell Knox Gelatine, send 
me 2c. in stamps and I will send you a full pint sample 
package, or for 15c. a two-quart package (stamps taken). 
A copy of the handsome painting ‘‘The First Lesson" 
will be sent for one empty Knox Gelatine box and 10c. 





in stamps. The picture is a fine work of art and an 
ornament to any home. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 66 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here {llustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in {llustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, #1.00 doz., samisie, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, #2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wealso make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at mod- 
erate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Oatalog 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 146 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 









Improved. Holds Ladies’ Hats on better 
than four hatpins. Pin or sew on. No holes 
in hat. One pair enough for all your hats. If 
not at dealers, accept no substitute, and send 
us 25c for pair. Money back if not satisfied. 
FAIR MFO. 00., Box 186, Racine, Wie. 
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rents the very house they live in. A 
doctor’s a doctor an’ he gives pills, an’ a 
store’s a store with the kind o’ thing 
you need. But it don’t seem like that 
man could make a real good livin’ for 
her, dealin’ vague in nothin’ that way.” 
His income, we felt, was problematical, 
and we had settled it that what they had 
was chiefly wedding presents ‘‘an’ high- 
falutin tastes.’’ But, in the face of 
the evidence, every afternoon at three 
o'clock the young husband ordered a 
phaeton from Jimmy Sturgis and came 
home from the city to take his wife to 
drive. Between our shutters we saw 
that little Mrs. Johnson’s face did look 
betrayingly pale, and the blue ostrich 
plume lay motionless on her bright hair. 

“I guess Mis’ Johnson’s real run 
down,”’ we said to one another uneasily. 
Still we did not go to see her. The 
weeks went by until, one morning, Cal- 
liope met Dr. June on the street and 
asked him about his patient. 

“I up an’ ask’ him flat out,” Calliope 
told me afterward; ‘‘not that I really 
cared to be told, but I hated to know lI 
was heathenish. You don’t like the 
feelin’, I think to know they ain't 
heathens is all ’t keeps some folks from 
bein’ ’em. Well, so I ask’ him. ‘Dr. 
June,’ s’ I, ‘is that Mis’ Johnson real 
sick, or is she just sickish?’ He looks 
at me an’—‘Looks pretty sick, don't 
she?’ s’e. ‘Well,’ s’ I, ‘I’ve seen folks 
look real rich that wa'n’t it by right- 
down pocketbook evidence.’ ‘Been to 
see her?’ s’e. ‘No,’s’ I, short. ‘Might 
drop in,’ s’e, an’ walks off, lookin’ cor. 
dial. Dr. June is that close-mouthed I 
declare if I don’t respect him same as 
the minister an’ the pipe-organ an’ the 
skippin’ hills.”’ 

So, as Midsummer passed rapidly by 
and found the little woman still ailing, I 
obeyed an idle impulse and went one 
evening toseeher. I recall that as soon 
as I had crossed her threshold the old in- 
fluence came upon me, and I was mind- 
ed to run from the place in sheer distaste 
of the over-emphasis and the lifted, 
pointed chin and the fluttering import- 
ances of her presence. I was ashamed 
enough that this should be so, but so it 


was; and I held my ground to await 


her coming to the room only by a meas- 
ure of will. 

I sat with Mrs. Johnson for an hour 
that evening. And it would seem that, 
as is the habit of many, having taken 
my own way I was straightway pos- 
sessed to draw others after me. There 
are those who behave similarly and who 
set cunningly to work to gain their own 
ends, as, for example, 1 did. For one 
night soon after I devised a little feast, 
which I have always held to be a good 
doorway to any enterprise, and, at the 
Friendship-appointed supper hour of 
six, I made my table as fair as possible, 
as has been done in like case ever since 
butter was first served ‘‘in a lordly dish.” 
And my guests were Calliope, without 
whom no festival is wholly in keeping, 
and Mis’ Holcomb-that-was-Mame-Bliss 
and Mis’ Postmaster Sykes and that 
great, tolerant Mis’ Amanda Toplady. 


They accepted as a matter of course, 
for they come often to my little house. 
And because they had arrived so unsus- 
pectingly I own myself to have felt 
guilty enough when, in that comfortable 
half-hour after a new and delectable 
dessert had been pronounced upon, I 
suggested with what casualness I might 
summon that we five pay a visit that 
night to Mrs. Oliver Wheeler Johnson. 

‘‘Land!”’ said Mis’ Holcomb, ‘‘I’ve 
thought I would an’ then I’ve thought I 
wouldn't till I feel fair two-faced about 
myself. I donno. Sometimes I think 
one way an’ sometimes I think the other. 
Are you ever like that ?”’ 

“I s'’pose,”’ said Mis’ Postmaster Sykes 
majestically, ‘‘that them in our position 
ought to overlook. I donno ’s ’twould 
hurt us any to go,”’ she added graciously. 

Calliope’s eyes twinkled. 

“That's it ’’ she said; ‘‘let them that’s 
got the social position to overlook things 
be Christian an’ overlook ’em.”’ 

That great Mis’ Amanda Toplady 
folded her hands, dimpled like a baby 

iant’s. 

“I'd be glad to go,” she said simply, 
“I’ve got some grape jell that looks to 
me like it wasn’t goin’ to keep long, an’ 
I'd be thankful to be on terms with her 
so’s I could carry it in to her. They 
ain’t a single other invalid in Friend- 
ship.” 

Calliope sprang to her feet and crossed 
her little arms, a hand hugging either 
shoulder, 

“Well said!” she cried, ‘‘do le’s go! 
I’m sick to death o’ slidin’ off the subject 
whenever it comes up in my mind.” 

So. in the fair September dusk, we five 
went down the Plank Road — where 
Summer lingers late —and the air was 
gentle with night things and the soft, 
impending dark. I wonder why such 
sweet influences did nct win us to them- 
selves. But I remember how, instead, 
our imminent visit drew us back to the 
days of Mrs. Johnson's coming, so that 
presently we were going over the in- 
cident of the Java entertainment. 

‘‘Well, anyhow, we’re goin’ now,”’ said 
Mis’ Amanda comfortably, and padded 
silently before us, intent on a destina- 
tion for her ‘‘jell.’”’ 

But when we reached the little cottage 
of the Johnsons, our varied motives for 
the visit were abruptly merged in a com- 
mon anxiety. For Dr. June’s buggy 
stood at the gate, and the little one- 
story cottage was dark, save for a light 
in what we knew to bea corner bedroom. 

We went on to the door, with our 
trifling gifts of fruit and bloom picked 
up at my house. The hall stood open 
to the night, but though we could dis- 
tinctly hear the bell jingle in the kitchen 
no One answered our summons. Then, 
there being somewhere about a murmur 
of voices, Calliope stepped within and 
called softly: 

“Dr. June! You there? Is th’ any- 
thing we can do?” 

The doctor came momentarily to the 
lighted doorway down the hall. 

“That you, Calliope?” he said. ‘You 
might come here, will you? Tell the 


rest to se’ down somewheres. An’ you 
tell Mr. Johnson he can come.” 

On which, from out the dark living- 
room some one emerged very swiftly, 
and without a word pushed by us all 
where we were crowded in the passage, 
and strode down to the little lighted 
room. Calliope hurried after him and 
we four shrank: back in sudden indefi- 
nable dread and slipped silently into the 
room the young husband had left, and 
stood huddled in the blackness. Oh, 
was she so sick? In that room he must 
have heard the bell as we had heard it, 
and yet he had not answered. Oh, 
was it possible, that we had come too 
late? 

While we waited we said nothing at 
all, so that it seemed very long before 
we heard some stir. But only a few 
moments could have passed when Dr. 
June came up the hall and groped into 
the room. In answer to all that we 
asked, he merely occupied himself with 
striking a match, and setting it deliber- 
ately to the candles on the table and 
adjusting their shades. They were, we 
noted afterward, the same candles whose 
presence had been detected and derided 
at those long-ago téte-a-téte suppers 
in that house. The light glowed on Dr. 
June’s plump, pink face as he looked at 
us, each in turn, before he spoke. And 
when he was done with his grave scru- 
tiny—I think that we cannot wholly 
have fancied the accusation of it—he 
said only: 

‘Yes, she’s pretty sick. 
yet. I’m notatall certain. 
know.” 

Then he turned and closed the outer 
door and stood leaning against it, look- 
ing down the hall. 

‘‘Calliopel’’ he called. 

But why didn’t the man tell us some- 
thing, we wondered; and I thought with 
whimsical irritation of Calliope’s refer- 
ence to the pipe-organ and the skipping 
hills. At all events, Calliope would tell 
us all about it. 

And so she did. We heard her step 
in the hall, coming quickly and yet with 
a manner of exceeding care. I think, 
with that swift sense which wings before 
intelligence, the others understood be- 
fore they saw her, even as I understood. 
Calliope stopped in the doorway as if 
she could trust herself to go no farther. 
And she was holding something in her 
arms. 

““Calliope!’’ we 
“Calliope 

She looked down at the child, and 
then she looked at us. And the tears 
Were in her eyes, but her face was lumi- 
nously smiling. 

“It’s a baby,” she said, ‘‘a little bit of 
a baby. Her baby. An’ it makes me 
feel—it makes me feel—oh—”’ she broke 
off with a catching of breath, ‘‘don’t 
it make you feel that way, too?” 

I think that Mrs. Johnson’s baby 
must have made us feel that way, too. 
For having looked at one another, and 
avoided one another’s look, and then 
looked back again, we set to work; and 
in our great desire to be of service we did 


I can’t tell 
No, I don’t 


said breathlessly, 
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the most absurd things. We took pos- 
session of the kitchen, rejoicing that we 
found the supper dishes unwashed; and 
we heated a great kettle of water and 
washed and wiped and put away, as 
softly as might be; and we ‘‘brushed up 
around.’’ I daresay that only the nec- 
essity for silence kept us from cleaning 
windows. When the nurse from the 
city, who unspeakably awed us, appear- 
ed in the door, we sprang, as one, to do 
her bidding. We sent the little maid to 
bed, we tidied the living-room, walk- 
ing tiptoe, and then we went out to 
the kitchen and sat down beside the 
cooking-stove. 

And, after a long silence, —'‘‘ The 
milkman was quite late this morning,” 
observed Mis’ Holcomb. 

“Well, he’s begun to deliver in cans 
instead o’ the bottles,” Mis’ Sykes ex- 
plained, ‘‘an’ it takes him some longer 
to get around. He says bottles makes 
his wife just that much more to do.”’ 

Then we fell silent again. 

It was Calliope, sitting on the floor, 
her eyes on the red coals showing 
through the open draft, who at last had 
the courage to be somewhat articulate. 

“IT hope—I hope,’’ she said, ‘she’s 
goin’ to be all right.”’ 

‘“T guess she’ll be all right,’’ we all 
said earnestly. 

Mis’ Sykes, resting her arm on the 
back of her chair, shaded her eyes from 
the bracket-lamp. 

“I'll go bail that little you-do-as-I- 
say chin’ll carry her through,”’ she said. 
‘I’m glad she’s got it.”’ 

And once afterward when we heard, 
as we heard from time to time, the cry- 
ing of the child, Calliope laughed out 
and rose and lifted a griddle and stirred 
the fire into a leaping blaze. 

‘Like enough,”’ she said impersonally, 
“folks ain't so real cramped about run- 
nin’ their feelin’s for each other as they 
think they are.”’ 

It was nearly midnight when we left 
the house. Then Dr. June came to the 
kitchen and sent us home. 

“She’s resting quiet. I’d try to get 
myself a little rest, if I was you,”’ he said 
kindly. ‘‘Any—any of you be hefe in 
the morning ?’’ he added. 

‘““Yes,’’ we all answered simply. 

‘“‘That’s good,’’ he commented short- 
ly. ‘I didn’t know.” 

We tiptoed down the dim hall. And 
when we reached the front door we saw, 
on the hat-rack, Mrs. Johnson’s little 
straw hat with its ten-inch baby-blue 
ostrich plume. Calliope looked back at 
it. 

“‘T hope,”’ she said, as we reached the 
porch, ‘‘it won't be too late in the season 
for her to wear it when she gets out 
again.” 

“Oh, I guess it won’t be,’’ we cho- 
rused earnestly. 

Then we separated and went each our 
solitary way to the homes that awaited 
us. And I think that on the threshold 
of each house we found something new 
waiting. For sometimes an incident is 
like a spirit that goes with one all the 
rest of the way. 
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" RING NAST 
CORDS PTS 
HE new R & G models 


insure every woman a 
long, slender, “hipless”” 
figure, which the present “ Di- 
rectoire” fashions in gowns 


make absolutely essential. 


The new gowns, with their 
clinging, close-fitting, straight- 
line effect, cannot be worn 
successfully unless your figure 
has the “flat hip,” 
and medium or high bust, 


which are the special features 


of the new R & G Models. 
$1.00 to $6.00. 


Ask your dealer to 


show you the new 


R & G Renaissance Models 


long back, 


Price $5.00 
R & G CORSET CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 





“Baby Go Wilf ’ou?’”’ 


No trouble to take baby on cars, in 
elevators, crowds, anywhere. 
Wherever two wheels will run 


AS. Oriole Go-BasKet 











is wheeled. Where impossible 

to wheel, change ina second to 

hs carry on your arm with baby 

in it, wheels out of sight. 

Also used as high-chair, jum- 

er, bassinet. Berean warm. 

ndorsed ysicians. 

| Free eee bookies tells 

how to i ha it on approval. 
Write to 

THE Wisnaow Merc. Co. 

240 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 


OR te INFALLIBLE 
METAL POLISH 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop. 

per.etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does nor 
Geteriorate. Established 18 years. 38-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 


GEO, W. HOFFA, 205 Eact Weshington 8t., Indianapolis, ind. 


Weighs 
only 

7 Ibs. 
Pull a 


} “ 
re wn 
7” e. \ 
. < “yy 
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New Spring Style Book 


Showing all the Latest 


New York Fashions 
FREE Yotrcory TODAY 


Chis Beautiful Spring Fash- 
ion Guide clearly illustrates 
» ancl faithfully describes over 


160 New York Spring Styles. 





















' Don't you want to see these 
>} New Styles’ Wouldn't you 
J like to see samples of the 

, New Spring Materials? 
They all are a full season 


ahead of anything that your 
home stores will show 


Style Book & Samples 


FREE 


Spring Suits & Dresses 
Man-Tailored to 
your Measure 


$6 to $30 


Separate Skirts 


$3210 $12 


TAs Pe 
ti/ustrates a9 id meser 
hs owing red ‘ar git 
ments. made rs in latest Nex 
Yor Styles, at money-saving 
pr wes 
Waists Lingerie Dresses 
Sweaters Silk Dresses 
Wash Skirts Silk Coats 
Tub Suits Rain Coats 
Petticoats 


No. 1500X — Waist of 


dotted Brussels Net overf@e 
silk. Strips of silk embroi- 
dered net, with cluny ex- % 
tended down front on each 
side of yoke and across 
back. Pointed collar with 
band of cluny and German 
Val. inserted, edged with 
lace as illustrated. 

New Directoire Sleeve 


of Shirred Net trimmed 
with strips of silk em- 
broidered net, edged 
with cluny. Cuffs trim- 
med with Val. Back Is 
tucked on both sides of 
invisible opening from 
yoke to waist line. 

( Colors, White and Ecru. 
sizes, 32 to 44. 


Oar Special 
Price - « - $3.98 98 ' 
We Guarantee Fit, Style and Entire Safisfaction on Every- 
thirg we sell, or refund your money.—And we prepay 
the postage or expressage to any part of the U. $ 


Write today for this New Spring Style Book ‘‘ Latest 
New York Fashions ''—malled FREE. 


If you desire to 
see samples of the new materials used in our made-to 
nieasure garments, mention colors preferred. These will 


be sent PREE, postpaid. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT COMPANY, 
141 West 17th Street, New York City. 
The Most Progressive Ladies’ Outfitting Est. in New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 


$ 


I will sendthis beautiful 2 oz. natural 

wavy (or straight) extra short stem 

switch, full 24 inches long,or a complete 

set of 8 Curly Corenct Puffs, oo 
¢y in advance 





On Approval 
for eximination If satisfactory pay the 
express apeut €1.95 and charges and the 
Switch or Puffs are yours, If you want 
switch and Puffs sent, say so when 
writin s aud pay agent $1.95 for each if you 
ant toh eep them. These Switches and Puffs 
1! everywhere for moremoney. I have been 
siness 25 years. lcan save you money 
rtof hair goods. Send lock of hair 
ubings fora day when ordering sol can 
match color, Write for my book of bargains. 
M. @. GLENN CO., Dept. A 
346 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS Wan Pattee, ale ‘Novelties. ‘Bie 


WANTED "°° 2,25: Seuct S* 


t.eopold Mandel Co.. 72! Breadwav. New Yar 
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WHY ONE HUNDRED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS HAVE SUCCEEDED 


(Continued from page 413) 


‘‘A takes chronology, B geography, 
C biography, D history, I missionary, 
F spiritual application. Others are en- 
couraged to prepare questions to incite 
discussion. The lecture system of 
teaching must be avoided. To lecture 
is to entertain rather than instruct, and 
it is not possible to get the children to do 
home study if they come to the class to 
be entertained.” 


Written Examinations Are Used Here 
Brown Memorial, Baltimore,: Maryland; Mr. P. 
Byrson Millikin, Superintendent 

The divisions and gradings here are 
based upon age, taken in connection 
with the standing in the day school. 
There are six departments. Expert 
authorities have been consulted in the 
selection of the lessons, adapting the 
treatment to the age of the child taught. 
Examinations are conducted according 
to the advancement of the pupil, writ- 
ten ones being held in the senior and 
adult departments. The juniors have 
an honor-roll, and in all grades those 
doing the work creditably are promoted 
with honor. 


They Add One Book a Week 
David's Reformed, Canal Winchester, Ohio; Mr. 
George F. Bareis, Superintendent 

A school with thorough organization 
from cradle-roll to home department. 
Each class is organized, having also a 
class historian. These records help fur- 
nish material for the anniversary-day 
program. The Sunday-school choir is 
the intermediate department. One vol- 
ume is added to the library each Sun- 
day. Prominent people from the State 
capital address the school, giving the 
scholars living examples of successful 
people identified with Sunday-school 
and church. At the time of graduation 
a special class is made up, persons of all 
ages being eligible. This is a class in 
the systematic study of the doctrines 
of the Bible, and the denominational 
catechism is used as text-book. The 
pastor instructs this class, which is in- 
tended to add to church-membership. 
Class spirit and enthusiasm are marked 
and almost every one who attends for 
any length of time becomes a member of 
the church. 


A Splendid Union and Splendid Results 


The Sunday-schools of Ashland, Ohio, 
are phenomenal in that they are captur- 
ringmen. Forty percent. of men in the 
town are enrolled in the eight schools 
and attend classes. The work was 
started in the Bible classes, and these 
combined their activities. Mr. W. D. 
Stem, leader of the Bible class of this 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
president of this Achland Federation. 
Churches of different denominations are 
interested. The annual banquet is a 
big affair which nearly one thousand 
two hundred men attend. 


Makes a Feature of Music 


Oxford Presbyterian, Philadelphia; Mr. R. S. Mur- 
phy, Superintendent 


Many of the plans which its superin- 
tendent learned at the Bethany Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, are carried out 
successfully here. The school is graded 
and follows the best of the modern 
methods. Superintendent Murphy be- 
lieves that in order to be a success a 
Sunday-school must be made. interest- 
ing,and to that end he hasa special order 
of exercises, making a feature of the 
music. He believes that prayer is neces- 
sary to make a school a success, and 
gathers his teachers before each session 
for prayer. 


Birthdays Turned to Account 


Tulip Street Methodist Episcopal, South Nashville, 
Tennessee; Mr. Tom W. Cooper, Superintendent 


The school, with an enrolment of 757, 
is very carefully graded and has two 
large, organized adult Bible classes. It 
was the first school in Nashville, if not in 
the South, to plan a general birthday 
system by which each member is remem- 
bered on his birthday anniversary. It 
has a high percentage of members not 
missing a Sunday the year round, and 
one of the most complete library sys- 
tems and libraries ever instituted in 
the South. There is a total of eighty- 
seven officers and teachers connected 
with the school. 


Here is Thorough Organization 


Second Presbyterian, Memphis, Tenneesse; Mr. 
Alfred D. Mason, Superintendent 


This model school, with all depart- 
ments required by the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, has fifty-five classes. 
The supply of teachers comes from three 
teacher-training classes in charge of a 
teacher-training superintendent. Each 
department is conducted almost like a 
separate Sunday-school. The school 
has been represented for years at all im- 
portant conventions including three 
world’s and five international conven- 
tions. The school is exceedingly evan- 
gelistic in thought. The weekly teach- 
ers’ meeting begins at half-past four 
o’clock and lasts all through the even- 
ing, different departments having differ- 
ent hours for conference. A number of 
men contribute one dollar each month 
for the supper served to teachers, and 
three ladies prepare and serve it. Send- 
ing flowers to the sick and giving largely 
to missions are beneficences of the 
school. 


Wins and Deserves Honors 


St. Anthony Park Methodist Episcopal, St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Mr. E. W. Young, Superintendent: 
Rev. Frank A. Cone, D.D., Pastor. 


Through its zealous corps of workers, 
evangelistic spirit and aggressive, ad- 
vanced ideas, this school has forged to 
the front among the St. Paul schools, 
though it is usually a suburban school, 
The young men’s class (Spiritual, Physi- 
cal, Intellectua] Development Club) 


taught by Ernest E. Jewett, holds the | 
certificate of recognition No. 1 of the 
adult Bible classes of Minnesota, the first 
in the State under the new international 
work. Semi-monthly suppers are given 
with talks by prominent men of affairs. 
The young women’s class (Joy of Christ 
Circle) has a large working membership. | 
There is a normal class and the pastor 

has organized the boys into the Twilight 

Club with much work for the boys to do. | 


Identified with the University of Chicago 
Hyde Park Baptist, Chicago; Mr. Nathaniel But- 
ler, Superintendent 

This school is largely identified with | 
the University of Chicago. President 
W. R. Harper was superintendent for 
several years, Professor Ira D. Price, of 
the Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, is a worker, and other | 
professors in the university teach the. 
adult classes. Sunday-school people. 
everywhere have signified their approval 
of this school’s plan and lessons. The 
smaller children are taught by special- | 
ists in juvenile education. The meth-. 
ods are largely planned in the school, 
graded and prepared by the teachers. | 
Scholars in the primary and adult de- 
partments are classified according to the | 
degree of advancement in Bible study. 
The books used are issued under the di- 
rection of the university press. Muchis_ 
made of singing, prizes and anything 
which stirs up and keeps up the inter- | 
est. The school has an enrolment of 
about five hundred. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Society carries on rescue work in 
the heart of Chicago, and the school as a 
whole helps the poor in the stockyard 
district. 


Popular with Public-School Teachers 
Third Presbyterian, Chicago; Mr. Thomas £. D. 

Bradley, Superintendent, and President of the 

Cook County Sunday-School Association 

No school ranks higher among the. 
Chicago Sunday-schools, and its workers 
are much in demand as teachers and 
speakers at conferencesand conventions, | 
The school is taught mostly by grades 
and the teachers are comparatively few. 
Half the members are adults, strongly 
organized into classes of about forty 
each, doing much benevolent and mis- 
sion work and responding constantly to | 
the school’s demand for workers. Be- | 
cause of its efficient Bible-class teachers, | 
quite a percentage of the teachers in the | 
Chicago public schools are in the adult 
classes. The strong educational tenor 
does not crowd out the spiritual. Rev- 
erence and dignity especially mark the 
opening service conducted by the 
superintendent. 





| 
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Increases Church Membership 


Temple ist, Philadelphia; the Rev. Russell. 
conwel. astor; Mr. Eugene E. Nice, Superin-. 
enden 


| 
‘‘Save souls,’’ Dr. Conwell’s slogan, is | 
continually drilled into the young people. 
In five years three hundred Sunday-| 
school scholars have united with the. 
church. Even the social gatherings of | 
its eleven or twelve hundred members_ 
are planned with a desire to influence | 
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unconverted ones. Superintendent Nice | 
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A Sweeter muscles and -nervés of the vital 
og lutigs and heart and start 
your blood to circulating as itdid 

Sweetheart when you were a child. I teach 
You can easily remove the you to breathe so that the blood is 
fat an it tully purified, 
Too Fleshy? | will stay re- You Can Be Well 
moved. 


SUPPORTER and FIGURE- 


produces (with entire comfort to the 
wearer) the Jong hip and waist lines 
which present styles demand. 


Clings tightly. 
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What Will You Give To Be Well 


| CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been 7° G d Fi 
ave 
the past six years. Just think! this means a whole 00 gure, 
It is to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology 

and health principles, and 
rience before I began my instructions by mail, that I at- R t d N 9 
good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have este erves: 
done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 


able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in 
and ib Health 
to my 12 years’ personal expe- Vi rant Ca t ’ 
tribute my marvelous success. It would do your heart 
culty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 












































I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
to be perfectly, sloriously cal proportions and I teach her to 
well, with that sweet, personal stand and to wa/k in an attitude 
loveliness which health and a which bespeaks culture and re- 
wholesome, graceful body finement. A_ good figure, grace- 


fully carried, means more than 
a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. I help you to 


Arise to Your Best! 


The day for drugging the sys- 
tem has passed. In the privacy of 
your own room, I strengthen the 


gives—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite pur- 
pose, full of the health and 
vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 


Without Drugs 
And the vital strength gained by 
a forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 


have reduced 15,000 women. 


One pupil writes me: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 


pounds and I look 15 years younger. I Constipation Duliness 
feel so well I want toshout! I never Llorpid Liver Irritability 
get out of breath now. Indigestion Nervousness 


**When I began I was rheumatic and con- = 
stipated, my heart was weak and my head ~ 
dul, and oh dear, I am ashamed when I think 
how 1 used to look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy, I thought I just had to be fat. I feel 
like stopping every fat woman | see and telling her of 
you. 


Rheumatism  Sleeplessness 
Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 
by strengthening whatevér or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

l wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be all, dut-thatyou 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, at 
tractive woman in return Jor 
just afew minutes’ care each 
day in your own home. 

Individual Instruction — 
1 give each pupil the 
individual, confiden- 
tial treatment which 
her case demands. My 
information and ad- 
vice are entirely free. 

A CORSET IS NOT NEEDED FOR A COOD FICURE 
. ing me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 

Write me today ae mens a patient I cannot help. If l cannot help you I wil refer you to the help vols Sand. 


Send me 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 53, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,’ Etc. 


may need to strengthen 
your stomach, intestines and 
thin writes me: 


nerves first. A pupil who was 

**l just can't tell rom how happy Iam. Iam so proud of my 
neck and arms! My busts are rounded out and I have gaine 
23 pounds; it has come just where I wanted it and I carry my- 
self like another woman." 

‘My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. My liver seems 
to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion 
any more, for I sleep like a baby and my #erves 
are so rested. 1 feel so well all the time.” 


- 


Miss Cocrof?s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


HOME KITCHEN SET 


9 PIECES $2 


with Rack, 
Complete, 

Ercry housewlfe who prides 
herself on belng neat and tidy 
should bare thiselegant kitch- 
en setand rack. It Glisalong 
felt want—a place for every- 
thing, with everything in its 
place. Set consists of the most 
useful articles for the kiteh- 
en, all made of bigh grade and 

hardened knife steel (warrant- 
ed to hold edge), with ebonied 
handles. Each piece has tts place on 
the beautifully enameled rack, which can 
be hung In any handy place. There's nothing 
Iike it for the money. Sent anywhere express 

repaid upon receipt of $2.00, or will send C. 0. D, 
with privilege of cusnduetive. 


DEALERS and AGENTS WANTED. 


Every housewife buys one on sight. Write for terms. 


HOME MDSE. CO., 221 A. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











SHAPING DEVICE 


Unlike all other 
supporters, 2/cam- 
not drag on the 
muscles of the 
back. 

Ideal fordress, 4 
Wnegligee ory 
ey athletic wear. 
¥ Black, white, 
blue, pink. Four- 
strap model, as illus- 
trated, 50c and $1.00. 

Special  six-strap 

style, $1.00. 


t your dealers or direct, 
") Give waist measure. 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
320 W. Congress Chicag 






















































Write at once for our Special Spring 





Offer for securing subscriptions to 


THE DELINEATOR 


ADDRESS 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
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“ Bottle -~ 
IZE. Right eH 
Outlaste 3 ordinary nipples. 


. or from us, 500, dozen, postpaid, 
a Co., 82 Warren ® Wee York. 


Butterick Building 
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The E. BURNHAM 


Iliustrated 
Lessons 
. Will quickly teach you af¢ 


your oun Rome tu come 
. a specialist in 


Beauty 
Culture 


the most pleasant and remuncrative profession for 
women, You can soon become independent, and 
make a handsume income by learning:— 





Complexion Beautifying; Facial Massage; Skin Bleach- 
ing: Manicuring; Hand Moulding and Beauthfying ; 
Electrolysis; Bust and Form Development; Scientific. 
Body Massage; Chiropody; Scalp Treatment; Sham- 
poolny, Singeing and Clipping; Halr Bleaching and 
Dyeing; Hair Dressing, Marcel and Other Waving. Also 


Manufacturing Fine Hair-Goods 


such as Puffs, Curls, Switches, ‘‘ Fluffers,”"’ Pompadours., 
Waves, Fancy Chignons and everything pertaining to 
the fashionable colffure, Also High Class Wig and 
Toupee Making. 


These E. Burnham Cuurses are written in such a 
clear, plain and casily understood manner—and su 
fully explained— that the student can’t help but 
learn rapidly. Each lesson is fully 


Illustrated from Actual Photographs 


showing just how tu do the work so that the most 
backward student is certain of learning these re- 
:munerative and pleasant professivns. 


Write for FREE Prospectus 


which gives full particulars and contains photos 
and signed letters of our successful graduates who 
arc now in business for themselves. 


| The E. Burnham Correspondence School of Beauty 
Culture and the Manufacturing of Fine Hair-Goods 
70 and 73% State Street, i Dept. 208, Chleago, III. 





re You Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a pears as 
any woman if you wear one of our 


, “Z 
oe 
Ewing Reducing Garments 

: and you need not diet, take 
Se -* rugs or tiresome exercises. 
vr ’ We make the Ewing Hip and 
i 2, \bdominal Reducin d, 
eee ind the Ewing Bust Reducing 


Garment. They are beauti- 
tully made of light materials, 
ined with thin rubber, 
ventilated, cool and 

. comfortable to wear. No 
\. buckles, straps or steels. 
| They will reduce you 
VW 41014 inches the rst 

“> time worn and without 
the slightest harm or in- 
nvenience. We make them to 
your measure to reduce just 
the parts you wish. Every 
garment guaranteed. No 
corset can reduce you per- 
oe manently, and no other Reduc- 
ing Garments are hygienic and comtortable. The Ew- 
ing Reducing Garments do not bind or distribute the 
flesh to othcr parts—they draw the fat completely 
away. The Ewing Hip and Abdominal Reducer 
weighs only 50z. Scld and recommended by the 
leading dry goods stores in Chicago. Endorsed by 
eminent Physicians and hundreds of men and wom- 
en wearers, Wear the band a few wecks before 
having your spring gowns made. 


Send 2-cent atamp for Mlustrated booklet aad measurement 
blanks Don't go a week lonzer without knowing what we caa do for 
you. New York Sales Room, Mre. Copeland, St and Sth Ave. 


THE E. L. EWING CO. 
1000 Sheffield Avec., Chi 


\ sh 








' RARE VALUES 


lo introduce “ Direct from 

Ostrich Faimto you" Sell- 

ing Plan, we offer this 

aristocratic plume, six- 

teen inches long, prime 

male stock, droop 

ing head, long fibre, 

beautifully curled. 

fine lustre, black and 

all colors, at $1.25; 

18 in. plume 5 

20 in. plume $35 c 
Charges prepaid. 

OSTRICH PLUME CO, 
216 Ca«well Block, 

Milwaukee, Wiseonsia 
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is a man of unusual personality and fit-" 
ness for the management of the large 
force of teachers and scholars. Heim- 
presses upon the children that love for 
Christ means service. Classes in the 
school are educating young men in the 
Temple University night-school. 


Large San Francisco School 


Calvary Presbyterian, San Francisco; Mr. A. S. 
Johnson, Superintendent 


This is considered the largest Protes- 
tant school in San Francisco, and has a 
full, complete and modern equipment. 
It does not look merely for numbers, but 
tries to lead the scholars from the lower 
to the higher departments. From the 
latter they receive diplomas, join the 
Bible class and become active members 
in the church. There is a_ primary 
department well equipped with its reg- 
ular corps of officers. The junior de- 
partment follows the primary and is 
governed in a similar manner. The 
intermediate and senior are presided 
over by officers elected by the 
church, who have supervision over the 
other departments as well. There is a 
teacher-training class with a fine social 
club in connection with it. The pastor 
conducts the young men’s Bible class, 
which is affiliated with the organized 
Bible classes of San Francisco. 


Democratic and Progressive 


First Methodist Episcopal. Plattsmouth, Nebraska; 
Mr. C. C. Westcott, Superintendent 


According to the presiding elder’s 
report this is the best Sunday-school in 
the Nebraska City district. The school’s 
three hundred enrolment is divided into 
seven departments with promotions in 
the first four each year. Teachers are 
not generally promoted with classes. 
The young men’s class of thirty members 
has fitted up a club-room in the church. 
This room is always open to young men. 
The class has a course of lectures every 
two weeks by prominent professional 
and business men. Admission to the 
class is by vote. The school includes 
Lincoln’s birthday and the Fourth of 
July in its special days. It hasa strong 
missionary and temperance society. 
Birthday collections are applied to mis- 
sions. At the Christmas-giving festival 
the city’s poor are made the beneficiaries. 
The school has a splendid record for 
promptness and regular attendance. 


1,000 Members in a Small Place 

Methodist Episcopal, Canyon City, Colorado; Dr. 

William F. Brooks, Superintendent 

A flourishing, steadily growing school 
of one thousund members; it is well 
graded, and, in addition to the regular 
lessons, there is a prescribed course of 
Bible study covering scven years 
through primary, junior and interme- 
diate departments. This is followed by 
a normal course in which Sunday-school 
methods and work are studied. [Exam- 
inations must be passed to secure promo- 
tion inany grade. A foreign missionary 
is supported in addition to the thirty 
dollars given each month to missions 
generally. Department socials make 
pleasant evenings for the children. On 
the Summer excursions fares are paid of 


all children neither tardy nor absent 
during the year. Seniors pay five cents 
on their excursion tickets for every 
Sunday absent and two cents for each 
tardiness. 


A “Greeting Department” 


First Methodist E pis< Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Mr. Thomas P. Barber, Superintendent 


A large and successful school with a 
membership of 975; it is graded and a 
large number of classes are organized 
with officers. A deaconess visits and 
looks after the sick. Anassistant super- 
intendent has charge of a “greeting 
department” to welcome strangers. The 
teachers’ annual banquet stirs up en- 
thusiasm and interest. ‘We try to 
create a spirit of loyalty in the school, 
getting all to believe in and work for it.”’ 
This is one of the points made by 
Superintendent Barber. 


On Time for Nineteen Years 


First Methodist Episcopal, Pittsburg, Texas; Mr. D. 
H. Abernathy, Superintendent 


Four things make this school a suc- 
cess: an enthusiastic superintendent, the 
lecture class, the primary department 
and the solicitor or visitor. Enrolment 
649. The superintendent has been on 
time for nineteen years. The pastor is 
present at every session. The lecture 
class of adults listens to one of six fine 
lecturers; the sessions are purely inform- 
aland open fordiscussion, The school is 
well supplied with the best current Sun- 
day-school literature. A chart, showing 
the Sunday-school statistics of the day 
one year previous and of the present 
date, stimulates each to work for in- 
creased attendance and offerings. The 
solicitor adds to her friendly visiting, 
supplying clothing to very poor children, 
the Christmas-giving service providing a 
fund therefor. She secures adults for the 
lecture classes and makes a point of wel- 
coming them Sundays. The term of each 
teacher and officer of the school is one 
year, a good plan should the best inter- 
ests of the school demand a change. 
Missions receive generous support. 


Organized by State Superintendent 
Utica Presbyterian, San Antonio, Texas 

This model school was organized 
by Mr. William Nehemjah Wiggins, 
Stute president of the Texas Sunday- 
school association and international 
district president. He was  superin- 
tendent of the Utica school until work- 
ing in a larger field made it impossible to 
continue. The school has a modern 
building holding four hundred, and its 
enthusiastic loyal young people are 
mostly recruited from the working class- 
cs. Preceding each session, officers and 
teachers meet for prayer. The school is 
graded and Mr. Wiggins, being an 
accountant, has introduced business 
system into the school. During his in- 
cumbency he gave three nights each 
week fitting his boys for business life. 
Every member of the school is a worker 
for some good cause. Since the school’s 
beginning 1,400 members have been en- 
rolled, hundreds have joined the church 
and many become noted in county and 
State organized Sunday-school work. 
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ARE. THE DEAD ALIVE? 


(Continued from page 419) 


This was in June, 1907, and Fléttum 
was at that time but thirteen years old. 
This case was investigated by the Chris- 
tiania Aftenposten, one of the most im- 
portant Norwegian dailies, and 1s consid- 
ered by them convincingly attested. 

Flottum was not sent for till Dehli 
had been missing eight days and every 
usual method of search had been pur- 
sued in vain. Arrived at the Dehli farm 
near Glommen, he looked at the missing 
man's photograph. Then suddenly he 
“hurricd into the house, and sat down 
to draw. The drawing gradually took 
shape until it represented a map of the 
surrounding country (a section unfamil- 
lar to the boy); then he drew a line 
along the track which the missing man 
had taken after he left his home. 

‘The work was evidently a great effort 
to him. He supported his head with 
one hand, while with the other he traced 
the lines, bit by bit, with a long interval 
between each stroke, while the perspira- 
tion ran down his face. . He saw the 
man with his ‘inner vision’; he saw him 
leave the house and wander along the 
track which he had marked out... . 
Now and then the man vanished from 
the boy’s vision, and then the drawing 
came toa standstill.’”’ 

At such a point, with Dchli lying, to 
the boy’s cla: -voyant sight, under a large 
tree near a river, the boy, despite the 
most exhausting efforts, could go no 
further. Scarch was enthusiastically 
begun, however, by the whole parish, fol- 
lowing the twisting trail marked on the 
boy’s map, and next day the tree which 
the boy had seen was found. Dehli 
was not there, but his handkerchief was, 
and at sight of it the boy passed off into 
an even more painful trance. 

Early the next morning Fléttum or- 
dered a boat, which circled over the 
river as he directed. “Suddenly he 
stood up and exclaimed: ‘This 1s where 
he lies!’ and sure enough the body was 
found at the very spot.” 

In appearance Fléttum is described as 
a lively, normal, thoroughly healthy 
boy. His clairvoyant power was not 
discovered till he was twelve years old, 
but he has already given many startling 
manifestations of his ability. 


The Celebrated Case of Bertha Huse 


With the celebrated case of Bertha 
Huse, however, we seem to attain a new 
standard of care in investigating the 
claims alleged and in corroborating the 
facts in question. Were the Fléttum 
and AMatsz cases unsupported by cor- 
roburative instances, we might dismiss 
them offhand as coincidences or out- 
right fictions, but can we do the same 
with the Huse case? 

On Monday, October 1. 1898, a Miss 
Bertha Huse left her home at Enficld, 
New Hampshire, before the rest of the 
family had arisen, and mystcriously dis- 
appeared. She was last seen alive by 


neighbors who noticed her walking to- 
ward the su-called Shaker Bridge. Later 
in the day, alarmed at her inexpli- 
cable absence, the family instituted a 
search, and during the afternoon several 
hundred men and boys scoured the 
woods and near-by lake shore. This 
being fruitless, a Mr. Whitney, a local 
mill owner, sent to Boston for divers, 
and one named Sullivan searched the 
lake all day Tuesday and Wednesday 
till noon, especially around the Shaker 
Bridge on which Bertha had last been 
seen, but no trace of her was found. 

On Wednesday evening a Mrs. Titus, 
living in Lebanon, a village about five 
miles from Enfield, started in her doze 
with a horrified cry and unseeing, star- 
ing eyes that so alarmed her husband 
that he woke her up. When he had 
shaken her into consciousness she said: 
“Why did you disturb me? Ina moment 
I should have found that body.” 


Revealed by Psychic Power 


In the middle of the night his wife 
again woke him with moans, and this 
time he waited till she spoke. Still 
asleep, she said in a monotonous under- 
tone: ‘‘She followed the road down to 
the bridge, and, on getting part way 
across it, stepped out on that jutting 
beam which was covered by white frost. 
. . . While so standing she slipped on a 
log, felt backward, and slid in under- 
neath the timber-work of the bridge. 
You will find her lying head in and you 
will only be able to see one of her rubbers 
projecting from the timber-work.” 

Mr. Titus lighted a lamp and watched 
and talked with her for an hour in very 
low tones; when questioned on this sub- 
ject she would answer, but would not 
hear about other things. She said some- 
thing about cold, and Mr. Titus said: 
‘*‘Are you cold, Nellic?’’ She said: ‘‘Oh, 
oh! I am awfully cold.’”’ (It was late 
Fall: the watcr of the lake was almost: 
freezing and Mrs. Titus seemed to be 
speaking of the drowned girl.) 

The day before the suicide of Bertha 
Huse, Mrs. Titus had said to her hus- 
band: ‘‘George, something awful 1s going 
to happen. I can not tell you what it 
is, now, but can later on.’’ On Monday 
morning at 6:¢0, as he was leaving for the 
Mascoma Flannel Company’s mill where 
he worked, she said, shuddering, that 
at had ‘happened.’ It was not till that 
night that the Tituses heard of the girl’s 
disappearance. 

On the morning following his wife's 
clairvoyant message (Thursday), at her 
earnest solicitation Mr. Titus told it to 
Mr. Ayer, his employer, and to others; 
and finally, the same dav, the two went 
over to Enfield and enlisted the rather 
incredulous interest of Mr. Whitney. 
The diver listened to them both, Dut re- 
plied that he had searched in vain the 
previous day in the spot now indicated 
by Mrs. Titus as she stood on the bridge. 





siiee 227. Price 75c. 

Growing girlsi3 to 17 
Sateen, button front, ears. Plaited buats. 
laced back. 19 to 28 ins. izea, 19 to 28 inches. 


Dressing Little Girls 


FERRIS scc:eW AISTS 


Siyie 3559. Price 50c. 
7 toll years. Fine 


Give them absolute comfort so they 
can romp and play and get needful 
exercise. 


Price 


Style 
220 $1.00 


Ladies’ Medium Length. Suited to the average 
form. Button front. White and drab. 19 to 
80 inches. Extra sizes, 31 to 36 inches, $1.25. 


Restful Repose 
You always feel at home in a Ferris 
Waist. So soft and pliant is it made, 
so snugly does it fit, and so gently does 
it restrain that you do not feel it. 


Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as Ferris 
Waists. Protect yourself by looking for the name 
FERRIS on the front of each waist. 

For sale by leading dealers. 


Writefor Free Ferris Book, ‘*30 Years af Good Sense” 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broedway, New York 





MVE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


stf, prepay the freigh 
w "10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


an i allo 
at ONLY costs one cent to learn our 
nheard of es on miurvcious offers 
on se ted LE AS 1909 model bicy« see 


FACTORY PRICES 2iif62°S. 


a pair of tires from anyone at any frice 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 





and learn our worde? ful proposttion on first 

to) sample bicycle going to your town. 
B)}] RIDER AGENTS Soiiry & 
\ nH masing bik. 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

[> We Sell cheaper than any « ther fa tory 
% Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aa/f usual prices 
yy Do Not Wait; write today for our special efvfer 


MEADCYCLECO., DEPT. K21,CHICAGO 


35 DESIGNS, ALL &TEEL. 
Handsome — cheaper th a‘n 
wood — more durable. Special 
rices to churchen and ceme. 
eriea, Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalogue. 
Kokome Fence Machine Ca., 
460 Nerth St., Kekeme, Iad. 
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Do you know the 
taste of Cocoa made 
from the choicest, 
costliest cocoa beans 
—without adulter- 
¥ ants or “‘treatments’’? 


You probably do pot 
y unless you have tried 
' Lowes S. 


) pam know Lowney’s to 
be the best Cocoa made 
rice; do or at any 
> price; do you know 
it? 

We have proved it. 
) Will you prove it? 
The Walter M. Lowney Co., 


Boston. 


Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Chocolate Bonbons. 
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COLLAR SUPPORTER 


‘. SILK COVERED 
DOUBLE BONE 
ENDLESS LOOP 
All sizes 


1%, 2, 2, 246, 2K, 3%, 336 & 4 ins. 


5ca Card 


JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
















ts Larger 18%. Save money. Print for 
ANS big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
we tory for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Beriden, Connecticut, 





Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Preas 5. 
thers, 
Write fac- 
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She, however, was insistent. ‘You did 
not search there,’’ she said, pointing 
more closely and describing exactly the 
position in which the body lay. To 
humor her he put on his suit, and five 
minutes later brought the corpse to the 
surface. Unscrewing his helmct he 
said: “I did not look in that. place yes- 
terday as the brush and débris were so 
thick there that I could not see; in fact, 
all I could feel of the body was the rubber 
projecting from the tamber-work.”’ 


Many Attest Its Truth 


This would seem to be one of the most 
convincing cases of alleged clairvoyance 
on record, being carefully investigated 
at the time by Dr. Harris Kennedy, of 
Roxbury, a cousin-in-law of Professor 
William James, of Harvard, and by the 
latter eminent psychologist. The de- 
tails are attested to by numerous wit- 
nesses, the full account being given in 
the ‘‘Proceedings’’ of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Mrs. Titus had had occasional trances 
(involuntary), a tendency inherited from 
her mother, but had at the time little, if 
any, reputation as a spiritualist. She 
did not know Bertha Huse. Previous 
to finding the body Mr. Titus had 
imparted his wife’s message to a large 
number of reputable persons, who now 
bear witness to the reality of his wife’s 
powers. 

Several natural explanations of the 
case have been made, such as the fact 
that traces of footprints were seen on 
the bridge, the theory that Mrs. Titus, 
contrary to both her own and her hus- 
band’s testimony, might have been in 
Enfield at six o’clock that cold Winter 
morning and have seen the girl commit 
suicide. But neither of these, improb- 
able as they would seem in themsclves, 
explains how Mrs. Titus could describe 
the exact position of the body. Sulli- 
van, the diver, says: ‘‘She was lying ina 
deep hole, head down. It was so dark 
that I could not see anything; I had to 
feel entirely.” At this place the water 
was cighteen fect deep, and, as he says, 
completely dark; besides that, the sup- 
porting timbers of the bridge would have 
hidden the body from the roadway. 


Such Powers Are Bewildering 

Subsequently the diver gave details 
of rescuing bodies and added: “It is my 
business to recover bodies in the water, 
and I am not afraid of them, but in this 
instance I was afraid of the woman on 
the bridge. . . . How can any woman 
come from four miles away, and tell me, 
or any othcr man, where I would find 
this body ?”’ 

I have detailed these examples of 
clairvoyance because they are typical, 
but do not suppose they are isolated 
cases. Nearly all instances of clair- 
audience include clairvoyance; and of 
simple clairvoyance the literature of 
spiritualism abounds in examples. Sir 


William Crookes quotes several, sub- ” 


stantiated in the most precise terms; 
the note-books and published works of 
the Rev. Stainton Moses, the great Eng- 


lish medium, are full of cases; Myers gives 
a score in his ‘‘Human Personality,” 
especially the very striking, if horrible, 
Storie case; other instances are noted 
by Dr. Funk, Mr. Podmore, Dr. Hyslop 
and other writers on the subject. 

Clairaudience seems to ditfer from 
clairvoyance intwo respects. It seldom 
occurs except in combination with clair- 
voyance, and it generally consists of a 
single detached sound or sentence. 

We do have, on the other hand, such 
incidents as that related by Commander 
T. Aylesbury, of Sutton, Surrev, where 
a drowning boy utters a crv that is heard 
by both his mother and his sister in Eng- 
land, fourteen thousand miles away. 
We have the case quoted by Dr. Funk, 
where two sisters in Brooklyn hear a 
brother in Texas, whom they believed 
was dead, inquiring about a letter. We 
have the example, also noted in ‘‘The 
Widow’s Mite,” of the Jeanette: “A few 
years ago, the wife of one of the officers 
on board of the Jeanette, the vessel sent 
by the New York Herald to explore 
the polar seas, wrote to me that one 
night she was suddenly awakened and 
was amazed to see her husband at her 
bedside. He said to her: ‘Count, count!’ 
She says that she heard distinctly a 
ship’s bell. She heard the word again, 
‘Count.’ She counted six strokes, 
when he said: ‘Six bells, and the Jean- 
ette is lost,’ and the vision disappeared. 
She wrote that ‘the Jcanette was lost at 
the time I had that vision.’ ” 


Another Remarkable Case 


Another case in which the human 
voice is carried many hundred miles is 
noted in the ‘‘ Proceedings’ of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

“On September 9, 1848, at the siege 
of Mooltan, Major-General R., C.B., 
then adjutant of his regiment, was most 
severely and dangerously wounded, 
and, supposing himself dying, asked one 
of the officers with him to take the ring 
off his finger and send it to his wife, 
who at the time was fully one hundred 
and fifty milcs distant, at Ferozepore. 

“On the night of September 9, 1848, 
I was lying on my bed,’ says his wife, 
who tells the story, ‘between slecping 
and waking, when I distinctly saw my 
husband being carried off the field, 
seriously wounded, and heard his voice 
saying, ‘‘Take this ring off my finger, 
and send it to my wife.’”’ All the next 
day I could not get the sight or the voice 
out of my mind. In due time I heard 
of General R. having been severely 
wounded in the assault on Mooltan. He 
survived, however, and is still living. 
It was not for some time after the siege 
that I heard from Colonel L., the officer 
who helped to carry General R. off the 
field, that the request as to the ring was 
actually made, just as I had heard it 
at Ferozepore at that very time.’ ” 

For these cases of clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, assuming that they are 
genuine occurrences there is, of course, 
the immediate and easy explanation of 
‘spiritual’ intervention. But, leaving 
spirits for a moment out of it, is there 
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first no possibility of any other, any 


‘‘natural” explanation? For if there is Yy 
we are bound to advance it. 
In the first place, I venture to assert 


bee neil 


that we dare not, from our present 
knowledge, set any limits to the possible 
powers of our mere bodily organism. <A 
man would immediately say, for exam- 
ple, ‘“‘Why not set limits? My will, for 
instance, can move only my arm and 
what my arm can touch—in other words 
only those objects which are actually 
in contact with the ‘protoplasmic skel- 
eton’ which represents the life of my or- 
ganism.”’ Yet a moment’s thought 
will show that this is not strictly true. 
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especially docs our ‘ignorance appear 
overwhelming when we consider, as we 
have donc, that this ‘‘sclf’’ of ours is not 
a Single unit, but includes a whole host 
of “subliminal” parts, of which we have 
hardly as yet proved the existence. 

We already have, however, a collec- 
tion of phenomena acting as a guide, 
because they illustrate very unusual 
abilities of this same ‘‘subliminal self,"’ 
namely, the phenomena of hypnotism. 
The hypnotic trance, we remember, 
simply means, according to Myers’ the- 
ory, that the subject’s body is temporar- 
ily under the control of some one of the 
subliminal parts of his own “‘self.”’ 

Each of these selves which develop 
under hypnosis has its own individuali- 
ty, its own knowledge and feelings and 
memories. At one stage of hypnosis, 
for example, the subject may be under 
the control of a part of his subliminal 
self which we will call ‘XX.’ ‘‘X’’ thinks 
that he is professor So-and-so, of the 
University of So-and-so, and he will 
act, speak, talk and think as that pro- 
fessor would. Wake the subject up, and 
= will have no memory of his ‘‘profes- 

r’’ state, when the ‘‘X” part of his 
eens had control; but, put him 
back (by hypnotizing him again) into 


the ‘'X’” condition, and he will pick up| | 
again the ‘‘professor”’ life just where he | f | : ; 
left off with it a little before, remember- TERRE: ont ed 


ing all that he did i in his former trance, 
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“Sixty minutes from now shut the win- 
dow behind you.” The subject is then 
awakened and remembers absolutely 
nothing of his ‘*X’’-state or of the com- 
mand given him while init. But, exact- 
ly sixty minutes later, unconsciously 
and without knowing why he does it, 
the subject gets up and closes the win- 
dow indicated. Deep down in his sub- 
liminal self, in that ‘‘X"’ part of his per- 
sonality unknown to his consciousness, 
that command was waiting all the time, 
and, when the moment came, it rushed 
up from below the threshold and made 
the body fora moment obey it. 

Now—and this is the significant point 
—a study of hypnotism shows us that 
the subliminal self, when it thus has 
temporary control of the body, ts able to 
do very unusual things. When it pleases 
it is able, for instance, to do what the 
conscious will can never do—change the 
tissue structure of the body. That is, 
man, in certain stages and conditions of 
hypnosis, not only can imagine, in an- 
swer to the hypnotizer's suggestion, that 
he is burned, but can actually, by thinkine, 
raise a blister on the spot indicated. 


The Stigmata of Christ’s Passion 


For some years psychologists have 
been aware of a very remarkable phe- 
nomena, known as stigmatization. The 
name came from the fact that its earli- 
est spontaneous manifestations were the 
result of brooding over ‘‘the stigmata of 
Christ’s passion—the marks of wounds 
in hands and feet and side.” It was 
soon found that these morbid imagin- 
ings could actually produce upon the 
subject the marks of wounds. This is 
another case of the subliminal self’s 
control over the tissues of the body. for 
stigmatization is merely a step further. 
The subject has put himself into a semi- 
hypnotic state; instead of being hypno- 
tized by an external mind, he has put 
himself under the control of his own 
subliminal self. 

But this part of the personality can do 
more than change tissue-structure. By 
suggestion, for example, the hypnotic 
subject’s eyes may be made to run as he 
smells of simple water; and conversely 
obeying a similar suggestion, the fumes 
of strong ammonia may cause not a tear. 
Here we have control of the sccretions. 
The subliminal self can make the mus- 
cles as rigid as stone (catalepsis); it can 
create or dissipate hunger, alcoholism 
and other desires and appetites almost 
at will; it can to a certain extent nullify 
or restore any of the senses. 

Doing all these things, it was very 
early seen that hypnosis was an efficient 
agent in the cure of disease. Let the 
patient but put himself partly under 
the control of his subliminal self, and re- 
sults so marvelous as to seem almost 
‘“‘miraculous’’ may be effected. Mind- 
cure so-called—‘suggestive therapeu- 
tics"—is nothing new to the psycholo- 
gists nor original to the Christian Science 
denomination, as the latter would some- 
times have us believe. Christian Science 
does deserve every credit, however, for 
emphasizing in so large a way the rem- 


edial practicability of such work as this. 

All this means only that, since we are 
just beginning to open up a vast domain 
of unknown powers governed by the 
subliminal portion of our consciousness, 
powers infinitely greater and more won- 
derful than those exerted by the con- 
scious self. we would seem to have a 
ground sufficient, in view of the large 
evidence for the occurrence of the phe- 
nomena, to prevent a dogmatic and scof- 
fing denial of the possibility of occasional 
cases of genuine clairvoyance. 


Foretelling the Future 

Rarely, but occasionally, in the his- 
tory of spiritualism occur cases of ac- 
tual precognition, or prophecy. when 
the clairvoyant sight of the medium in 
some wonderful way actually pierces the 
veil of the future. Mere flashes of this 
precognitive knowledge we call premo- 
nitions; these will be considered later. 
But here are two very striking and 
carefully attested cases of clairvoyant 
prophecy. The first is the account of a 
Mrs. McAlpine, quoted in the ‘Report on 
the Census of Hallucinations,”’ and corrob- 
orated by a sister of Mrs. McAlpine and 
the local papers: 

“I remember in the June of 1889 I 
drove to Castleblancy, a little town in 
the county Monaghan, to meet my sis- 
ter, who was coming by train from Long- 
ford. I expected her at three o'clock, 
but as she did not come with that train 
I got the horse put up and went for a 
walk inthe demesne. The day was very 
warm and bright, and I wandered on 
under the shade of the trees to the side 
of a lake which is in the demesne. 
Being at length tired I sat down to rest 
upon a rock at the edge of the water. 
My attention was quite taken up with 
the extreme beauty of the scene before 
me. There was not a sound or move- 
ment except the soft ripple of the water 
on the sand at my feet. Presently I 
felt a cold chill creep through me, and a 
curious stiffness of my limbs, as if I 
could not move, though wishing to do so. 
I felt frightened, yet chained to the spot, 
and as if impelled to stare at the water 
straight in front of me. Gradually a 
black cloud seemed to rise, and in the 
midst of it I saw a tall man, in a suit cf 
tweed, jump into the water and sink. 


The Premonition Proves True 


“In a moment the darkness was gone, 
and | again became sensible of the heat 
and sunshine, but I was awed and felt 
‘eerie’—it was then about four o’clock 
or so—I can not remember either the 
exact time or date. On my sister’s 
arrival I told her of the occurrence; she 
was surprised, but inclined to laugh at 
it. When we got home I told my broth- 
er; he treated the subject much in the 
same manner. However, about a week 
afterward, Mr. Espie, a bank clerk 
(unknown to me), committed suicide by 
drowning in that very spot. He left a 
letter for his wife, indicating that he 
had for some time contemplated his 
death. My sister's memory of the 
event is the only evidence Ican give. [I 
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THE DELINEATOR 


did not see the account of the inquest at 
the time, and did not mention my strange 
experience to any One, saving my sister 
and brother.”’ 


Professor Richet’s Experience 

Another example was told tu Professor 
Richet by Professor Thoulet: 

“During the Summer of 1867 I was 
officially the assistant, but in reality the 
friend, in spite of difference in age, of 
Mr. F., a former officer in the navy, who 
had gone into business. We were try- 
ing to set on foot again the exploitation 
of an old sulphur mine at Rivanazzaro, 
near Voghera, in Piedmont, which had 
been long abandoned on account of a 
falling in... . . 

‘‘T knew that Madame F., who lived 
at Toulon, and with whom I was slightly 
acquainted, would soon be confined. .. . 
M. F. and I slept in adjoining rooms, 
and, as it was hot, we left the door 
between them open. One morning | 
sprang suddenly out of bed, crossed my 
room, entered that of M. F., and awa- 
kened him by crying out: ‘You have just 
got a little girl; the telegram says—' 
Upon this I began to read the telegram. 
M. F. sat up and listened; but all at once 
I understood that I had been asleep, and 
that consequently my telegram was 
only a dream, not to be believed; and 
then, at the same time, this telegram, 
which was somehow in my hand and of 
which I had read about three lines 
aloud, word for word, seemed to with- 
draw from my eyes as if some one were 
carrying it off open; the words disap- 
peared, though their image still remain- 
ed; those which I had pronounced re- 
mained in my memory, while the rest of 
the telegram was only a form. 

“I stammered something; M. F. got 
up and led m2 into the dining-room, and 
made me write down the words I had 
pronounced; when I came to the lines 
which, though they had disappeared 
from my memory, still remained pictur- 
ed in my eye, I replaced them by dots, 
making a sort of drawing of them. Re- 
mark that the tel:gram was not written 
in common terms; there were about six 
lines of it, and I had read more than 
two of them. ... 

“Two or three days after, I left for 
Torée; I tried in vain to remember the 
rest of the telegram; I went on to Turin, 
and eight or ten days after my dream I 
reczived the following telegram from 
M. F.: ‘Come directly, you were right.’ 

“T returned to Rivanazzaro, and M. F. 
showed me a telegram which he had re- 
ceived the evening before; I recognized 
it as the one I had seen in my dream; the 
beginning was exactly what I had writ- 
ten, and the end, which was exactly like 
my drawing, enabled me to read again 
the words which I saw again. Please 
remark that the confinement had taken 
place the evening before, and, therefore, 
the fact was not that I, being in Italy, 
had seen a telegram which already exist- 
ed in France—this I might with some 
difficulty have. understood—but that I 
had seen tu ten days before # existed or 
could have existed, since the event it 


announced had not yet taken place. I 
have turned this phenomenon over in 
my memory and reasoned about it many 
times, trying to explain it, to connect it 
with something, with a previous con- 
versation, with some tension, with an 
analogy, a wish—and all in vain.” 


THESE THINGS HAVE BEEN 
PROVED* 


(Continued from page 420) 


This ‘‘light’’ indicates a sensitive, a 
human organism so constituted that a 
spirit can temporarily inform or con- 
troi it, not necessarily interrupting the 
stream of the sensitive’s ordinary con- 
sciousness; perhaps using a hand only, 
or perhaps, as in Mrs. Piper’s case, using 
voice as well as hand, and occupying all 
the sensitive's channels of self-manifes- 
tation. 

Even in such fashion, through Mrs. 
Piper’s trances the thronging multitude 
of the departed press to the glimpse of 
light. Eager, but untrained, they inter- 
ject their uncomprehended cries; vainly 
they call the names that no man answers, 
like birds that have beaten against a 
lighthouse, they pass in disappointment 
away. 

It is our duty to search for and train 
such other favored individuals as already 
show this form of capacity for medium- 
ship, always latent, perhaps, and now 
gradually emergent in the human race. 
The investigator must remember that 
this inquiry must be extended over 
many generations; nor must he allow 
himself to be persuaded that there are 
short cuts to mastery. I will not say 
that there can not be any such things as 
occult wisdom, but every claim of this — 
kind examined has proved deserving of ' 
complete distrust. We have no confi-' 
dence here more than elsewhere in 
any methods except the open, candid, 
straightforward methods which the spirit 
of modern science demands. 

Beyond us still is mystery; but it is 
mystery lighted and mellowed with an 
infinite hope. We ride in darkness at 
the haven’s mouth; but sometimes 
through rifted clouds we see the desires 
and creeds of many generations float- 
ing and melting upward into a distant 
glow. 


*Taken in part from articles in the Edinburgh 
Review and other feriodicats. 


IT HAS BRIDGED THE 
CHASM 


(Continued from page 420) 


It wakes them at a preappointed 
hour; it acquaints them with the mo- 
ment when they first awake. It may 
produce a hallucination, as in a lady 
who informs me that at the instant of 
waking she has a vision of a watch-face 
with the hands pointing (as she has 
often verified) to the exact time. 

A subconscious something may also 


preserve experiences to which we do 
not openly attend. A lady taking her 
lunch in town finds herself without her 
purse. Instantly a sense comes over 
her of rising from the breakfast-table 
and hearing her purse drop upon the 
floor. On reaching home she finds noth- 
ing under the table, but summons the 
servant to say where she has put the 
purse. The servant produces It, saying: 
‘‘How did you know where it was? 
You rose and left the room as though 
you didn’t know you had dropped it."’ 

The same subconscious somc thing 
may recollect what we have forgotten. 
A lady accustomed to taking salicylate 
of soda for muscular rheumatism wakes 
one early Winter morning with an ach- 
ing neck. In the twilight she takes what 
she supposes is her customary powder 
from a drawer, dissolves it in a glass of 
water, and is about to drink it down, 
when she feels a sharp slap on her shoul- 
der and hears a voice in her ear saying, 
“Taste it!'’? She discovers she has got 
a morphine powder by mistake. The 
natural interpretation is that a sleeping 
memory of the morphine powders awoke 
in this quasi-explosive way. 

A like explanation offers itself as most 
plausible for the following case. <A lady 
with a little time to catch the train, 
and the expressman about to call, is ex- 
citedly looking for the lost key of a 
packed trunk. Hurrying up-stairs with 
a bunch of keys, proved useless, in her 
hand, she hears an ‘‘objective’’ voice say 
distinctly, “Try the key of the cake- 
box.” Being tried, it fits. 

Now the effect is doubtless due to the 
same hallucinatory mechanism; but the 
source is less easily assigned as we as- 
cend the scale of cases. A lady, for 
instance, goes after breakfast to see 
about one of her servants who has be- 
come ill over night. She is startled at 
distinctly reading over the bedroom 
door in gilt letters the word ‘‘smallpox.” 
The doctor is sent for, and ere long pro- 
nounces smallpox to be the disease, 
although the lady says, ‘‘The thought 
of the girl having smallpox never enter- 
ed my mind till 1 saw the apparent in- 
scription.”” Then come other cases of 
warning, for example, that of a youth 
sitting in a wagon under a shed, who 
suddenly hears his dead mother’s voice 
say, ‘“‘Stephen, get away from here 
quick!’’ and jumps out just in time to 
see the shed roof fall... . 

It is the intolerance of science for 
such phenomena, her peremptory denial 
cither of their existence or of their sig- 
nificance (except as proofs of man’s 
absolute innate folly), that has set 
science so far apart from the common 
sympathies of the race. I confess that 
it is on this, its humanizing mission, that 
the society’s (the S. P. R.) best claim 
to the gratitude of our generation seems 
to depend. It has restored continuity 
to history. It has shown some reason- 
able basis for the superstitious aberra- 
tions of the foretime. It has bridged 
the chasm, healed the hideous rift that 
science, taken in a certain narrow way, 
has shot into the human world. 
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What you don’t know about it you can learn, and to what you 
do know you can add much—from the wonderful little book 


“from Cellar to Garret” 
A Text Book on Household Science 


PRICE, TEN CENTS 


It contains all that’s most useful for the housekeeper—articles 
written expressly for this book by teachers and lecturers on Home 
Economics who are among the most able instructors on this subject in 


the Public Schools of the United States. 


“The Care of the Cellar and 
Laundry’’—Letetia R. Snively, Wen- 
dell Phillips High School, Chicago. 

“The Care of the Kitchen”— 
Abbie Stone, Commercial High School 
Alumnae Assn., Philadelphia. 


“The Care of the Floor Cover- 
ings and Draperies’’— Mary L. 
Caufield, Board of Education, Newark. 

“The Care of the Dining 
Room’’—Ella Baylos Olsa, formerly 
of Washington Irving High School, New 
York City. 


“The Care of the Bedroom” — 
Nettie L. Campbell, Polytechnic School, 
San Francisco. 


“The Care of the Sickroom” 
—DMinnie Ickleheimer, Eastern District 
High School, New York City. 


“The Care of the Wardrobe” 
—Dr. Ida Welt, New York City, 
Mary L. Caufield, Newark. 


“The Care of the Storeroom,” 
“The Care of the Bathroom,” 


etc., etc., by other writers of note. 


It is thorough, authentic, and yet so simple a child can understand 
it. Every home should have a copy of this book. Send ten cents 
for ““—from Cellar to Garret” and we will send you free (postpaid) 


with it a sample bottle of 
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EXAMINATION 
AT YOUR HOME \ 
Showing FREE 


‘Pompon’ 
Curls We Pay the 


$8 Postage. 
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af there 


Beautiful “Pompon” Curls 
“oateraly ey Handsome Switch 


naturally curly 
hair, or this— 
of live, glossy, wavy hair. Or we will send you any 
article you may select from the following list or from 
our large and handsomely illustrated catalog. 
Note these extremely low prices : | WRITE TODAY 
Switches as low as . . + $1.00 por PREE BOOK- 


2 Ox., 22-inch Switch . pee LET AND CATA- 


° “£9 LOG, sending saim- 
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Lightweight, wavy Switch 2.50 | describing article 
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NOT WEAR Ifwit return at once. 

THE E. BURNHAM ILLUSTRATED LESSONS teach you 
BEAUTY CULTURE and MANUFACTURING FINE 
HAIR GOODS at your home. Our FREE PROSPECT 
tells how to make money at home or go Into business. 


E. BURNHAM 
70-72 State St. Dept.203 Chicago, Ill. 
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Wouldn't you like to have 
This Beautiful Teaspoon 
silver plated, in this artistic and exclu- 
sive rose pattern, \ike the latest solid 
silver; finished in French gray, the 
newest fashionable style, suitable for 
every occasion, and to the best society ; 
and made and warranted by Wm. Rog- 
ers & Son? It is of full size without a 
suggestion of advertising on it. 


It Is Yours 
if you will send only ten cents to pay 
for expenses, and the top of a jar of 
LIEBI Extroct of Beet 


The genuine has the signature in blue 
across the label, and we want you to 
know by actual trial that it is the most 
delicious, wholesome and far-going beef 
extract: 4 tenspoonte makes a cup 
of the finest beef tea and is just as 
economical for cooking. 

You can get as many spoons this way 
as you want, or if you will send 20 cents 
and a Liebig top we will send the fork 


to match, full size, same pattern and finish. 
Address, CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
Dept. J., 120 Hudson St., New York. 
This picture shows the 


Elegant Gift Fork we offer 
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THE DELINEATOR. 
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the art. The catal 
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hints. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
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TRIMMING HINTS FOR THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER 





MHEN it comes to making her 
, own clothes, the city woman of 
Meht i] small means and little origi- 
ORS) nality hasa decided advantage 
over her country cousin, for a stroll 
through several shops is sure to give her 
ideas which will meet all her needs. 

The country 
woman, on the 
other hand, 
must depend, 
to a great ex- 
tent, on her 
own resources 
or on sugges- 
tions that she 
may get from 
papers and 
magazines, and 
the accompa- 
nying illustra- 
tions are of- 
fered with the 
hope that they 
will be of value 
in the coming 
season of Spring 
sewing. 

Braid, plain 
and fancy, in 
every width, 
color and 
shade, holds 
first place as a 
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Braid ornament for front of coat 


mode of trimming, and, while elaborate 
effects are essayed and frequently at- 
tained by the use of braid, the simpler 
forms are quite as good style and better 
suited to the home dressmaker. 
Evening wraps and loose capes such 
as were worn last Summer are apt to be 
fastened with 
elaborate or- 
naments _fash- 
ioned of braid, 
knotted and 
tied over but- 
ton-molds or 
rings, as the 
case may be. 
Two of these 
ornaments are 
illustrated, the 
first showing 
two rings but- 
tonholed over 
with soutache 
from which 
hang pendent 
ends made of 
rows of wider 
braid fagoted 
together with 
gold thread, 
finished with a 
fringe of knot- 
ted soutache. 
The _ second 
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$2.80 WORTH FOR $1.50 
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Fine blue cord and white soutache 


ornament is fashioned entirely of sou- 
tache, the drops being made over little 


| wooden balls having -a hole through 


the center. O% the three motifs shown 


}|in the center, the one at the left is 





| Cord, goutachie and French eral 


made of a fancy lace braid having a 
cord oneachedge. This braid is basted 
on the material to form a kind of floral 





Soutache buttonholed in place 


figure and afterward sewed in place with 
straight over and over stitches, about an 





The center figure shows a zig-zag 
braid sewed down with four French 
knots worked across 
each point, and a 
spider made _ with 
the same silk in 
each end. A fine 
silk cord forms the 
third motif, the i: P 
center being filled 
with eed lines, Fine ne cor looped 
forming a kind of on = 
network, done in outline stitch with 
coarse silk the same shade as the cord. 
Cord and braid are combined in the 
two illustrations at the top of this page. 








A combination of black-and-white braid 
and embroidery 


The first shows two rows of narrow 
soutache with a row of cord between, 
this latter running back and forth from 
side to side at regular intervals. The 
mats utilizes three rows of cord al- 

ernated with two rows of soutache of a 


Fy NI S HI \ 5 a ) ) p g paarevirnt color, the soutache being 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 
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A SAM- 
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A pretty substitute for passementerie 


sewed down with French knots made 
with heavy silk the color of the cord. 
In the next illustration a row of sou- 


tache is sewed down with two rows of 
buttonholing done with coarse embroid- 
ery silk. The first row outlines the 
lower edge of the braid, the stitches be- 
ing taken about a quarter of an inch 
apart and right across the braid. Re- 
turning, work a row of buttonholing 
along the upper edge, taking the stitches 
over those in the first row. 

A pretty little irregular edge made of 
cord knotted every inch and looped 
back and forth is shown in the next 
detail. 

Two kinds and widths of braid are 
combined in the next illustration, with a 
touch of embroidery for contrast, and a 
pretty finish made with cord and easy 
to copy appears at the foot of the page. 


STRADELLA 


(Continued from page 424) 


‘‘Do you see?’’ Stradella laughed soft- 
ly. ‘‘You should not be angry with 
people who stare at you, any more than 
I am with people who listen when I sing. 
And I am no more jealous because Don 
Alberto admires you than you should be 
because Queen Christina likes my sing- 
ing, as she says she does.”’ 

‘Tell me, Alessandro, is that a black 
wig she wears, or is it her own hair?’’ 
asked Ortensia, pretending to be serious. 

‘In confidence, my love, it is a wig,’’ 
Stradella answered with extreme grav- 
ity. 

‘“‘So much the better. I am glad she 
admires your singing; but if it were not 
a wig, perhaps I should be less glad. 
Do you think Don Alberto’s fine black 
hair is his own, dear; and are his legs 
quite real?’ 

“Without doubt.” 

“Then I think you ought to be just a 


little less glad that he stares at me, than. 


if his legs were padded and he wore a 
wig as the queen does, and were forty 
as She is, with bad teeth and a muddy 
complexion like hers! You know you 
should be just a very little less pleased, 
dear!’’ 

“But that would mean that I was 
jealous, dear heart,’’ objected Stradella. 
‘“Why am I to be jealous because he ad- 
mires you, unless you like him too much ? 
Most women say that a man is a brute 
to be jealous at all till they have run 
away with some one else! Your uncle, 
for instance, is really justified in being 
jealous of me.”’ 

It was apparent on the very first 
night they spent in the Palazzo Altieri 
that Don Alberto was not the only 
young man in Rome who wished to 
please Ortensia. Soon after the second 
hour of night, which we should call 
about ten o'clock in June, Stradella and 
Ortensia heard music in the narrow 
street below their new quarters; and as 
the sounds did not move farther away 
it was almost immediately apparent 
that the singers were serenading Orten- 
sia. It was no ordinary music, either; 
there were half a dozen fine voices and 
four or five stringed instruments, played 


U 


with masterly skill—a violin, a ‘‘viola 
d’'amore”’ and two or three lutes. 

Looking down between the shutters, 
Ortensia and Stradella listened with de- 
light, their heads together, and each 
with one arm round the other. 

“They are men from the Pope's 
choir,’’ Stradella whispered, ‘‘or from 
Saint Peter’s.”’ 

Suddenly there was a stir below, and 
the sound of other feet coming quickly 
from the Piazza del Gest; and though 
the serenade was not half finished, an- 
other choir and other instruments struck 
up a chorus, loud and high, almost com- 
pletely drowning the first. 

The party in possession of the street 
charged the newcomers, the twanging 
of strings turned into a noise of stout 
sticks hitting each other violently and 
smashing an instrument now and then, 
and steel was clashing, too, while the 
voices that had lately sung so tunefully 
now shouted in wild discord. 

Suddenly a flash of bright light darted 
through the dim confusion as a dark 
lantern was opened, and the glare fell 
full on the face and figure of Don Alber- 
to Altieri, who stood hatless, sword in 
hand. The instant the light was seen, 
the two parties ceased fighting and re- 
tired in opposite directions. 

‘‘Sir,’’ said a voice which Stradella 
and Ortensia instantly recognized as 
Trombin’s, ‘‘I see that you are at least 
as young as you are noble, if not more 
so, and I shall therefore not press my 
acquaintance upon you so far as to take 
your life. But I shall tell you plainly, 
sir, that I am a fencing master by my 
profession, and if you do not immediate- 
ly dissolve into air or, to put it better, 
melt away with all your company, I 
will land you, in the space of thirty 
seconds, with fifteen flesh wounds in 
fifteen different parts of your body, not 
one of which shall be dangerous, but 
which, being taken in what I may call 
the aggregate, shall keep you in your 
bed for a month, sir. And moreover, 
sir, as you do not seem inclined to lower 
your guard and go away, there is one!’ 

The long rapier flashed in the light of 
the lantern, and instantly Don Alber- 
to’s sword fell from his hand. Trombin 
had run him neatly through the nght 
forearm, completely disabling him at 
the first thrust. 
| The Bravo at once stooped, picked up 

the weapon, and politely offered him the 
hilt, but he could not take it with his 
right hand, and grasping the blade with 
his left, he just managed to get it into 
the sheath. 

‘‘At least,’’ he cried, furious with hu- 
miliation and pain, ‘‘that gentleman 
with the lantern there, who employs 
you, will answer to me for this in broad 
daylight when my wound is healed.” 

‘‘With pleasure sir,’’ answered the 
voice of Gambardella. ‘‘But as one 
gentleman to another, I warn you that 
I am also a fencing master.”’ 

The instant Don Alberto was wound- 
ed his musicians had taken to flight, and 
he had now no choice but to follow 
them. 


— 
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_.As soon as it was evident that he was 
going away, the lantern was shut and 
the street was dark again, Trombin’s 
musicians tuned their instruments, and 
in two or three minutes the trnumphal 
march rang out again, louder and higher 
than ever. 

‘“Your two admirers mean business!” 
said the musician with some amuse- 
ment. ‘‘Trombin will seem less ridicu- 
lous the next time you see him staring 
at you!”’ 

‘“How can you laugh!” asked Orten- 
sia gravely. 

She had always been taught that duel- 
ling was as wicked as it was dangerous, 
and her uncle Pignaver had shared that 
orthodox opinion; nevertheless, though 
she would not willingly have acknow!l- 
edged it to her confessor, she was glad 
that Trombin had driven the lady-killer 
from the field, and she only wished that 
Stradella might have done it himself. 
As for the Bravi's serenade she did not 
resent it at all, nor'did her husband. 
When it was ended Stradella clapped 
his hands. 

“‘Bravo!”’ cried Ortensia, and the 
word sounded clearly in the silence. 

“At your ladyship’s service!’’ an- 
swered Trombin laughing, for the jest 
she unconsciously made in using the sin- 
gle word seemed to him full of humor. 

Gambhardella’s dark lantern sent its 
searching ray up to the window at that 
moment, and showed the heads of the 
two young people close together, for the 
shutters were now wide open; an in- 
stant later the light went out and the 
music began again. It was a madrigal 
this time sung by four men, one of 
whom had a beautiful contralto, which 
is a rarity even in Italy. Stradella rec- 
ognized it, for he had often sung at the 
Lateran and knew the man. 

“‘They are of the choir of Saint John’s,”’ 
he whispered to Ortensia. 

The serenade continued. and the two 
Bravi enjoyed it quite as much as Or- 
tensia herself; but it was not likely that 
Don Alberto would be satisfied to go 
quietly. to bed after being wounded 
under the very walls of his father’s 
palace by a professional cut-throat who 
had been doubtless hired to protect a 
rival serenader. There was a guard- 
house of the watch not far away, at the 
foot of the Capitol Hill, and thither he 
hastened, after twisting his silk scarf 
round his forearm as tightly as he could 
to stanch the blood. 

Now the Bravi did not know Alberto 
Altieri by sight, and they had treated 
him as if he were of no more account 
than several hundred other young no- 
blemen, sure that he would have his 
scratch dressed and go quietly to bed 
like a sensible fellow who has had the 
worst of it. Therefore, when the watch 
came in sight suddenly, from behind 
the corner of the palace that juts out 
sharply towards San Stefano, the sere- 
naders did not connect the appearance 
of the patrol with their late adversary, 
who had disappeared in the opposjte 
direction; on the contrary, they went on 
singing and playing, well aware that 
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night-watchmen never interfered with 
such innocent diversions, but would 
generally stop on their round to enjoy 
the music. Even now, when they came 
straight towards the musicians, the 
latter only made way quietly, supposing 
that they wished to pass. It was not 
till Gambardella recognized Don Alber- 
to’s face by the light of the corporal’s 
lantern that he understood, and drew 
his rapier just in time to save himself 
from being arrested. 

‘‘Run, while we hold the street!’’ he 
yelled to the musicians, who did not 
wait for a second invitation, but fled 
like sheep down the Via del Gesu. 

Trombin’s blade was out almost as 
soon as his companion’s, and the two 
Bravi faced the watch side by side. 
Their hats were drawn well over their 
eyes, and they had clapped on the little 
black masks most people carried then, 
the corporal swung his stick like a sabre, 
to bring it down on Gambardella’s head, 
but it found only the empty air in its 
path, and at the same time the officer’s 
left hand was so sharply pricked that he 
dropped the big lantern, which rolled 
on its side and went out. 

A moment later Gambardella opened 
his dark lantern, and held it in his left 
hand, so that he and Trombin became 
invisible to their adversaries and shad 
them at a great disadvantage. Furi- 
ous, the corporal struck another wild 
blow with his staff, but Gambardella 
dodged it even more easily than before, 
being behind the lantern that dazzled 
the other; and as the iron-shod stick 
hit the ground after missing its aim, the 
officer felt the Bravo's blade run through 
the muscles of his upper arm, like a 
stream of icy water, followed instantly 
by burning heat. With a hearty curse 
he backed out of the way of another 
thrust and bade his men draw their 
broadswords and finish the matter. 

But this was more easily said than 
done. The half dozen men obeyed, 
indeed, so far as drawing and brandish- 
ing their clumsy weapons was concerned 
but the street was narrow, the lantern 
dazzled them, and the two long rapiers 
with their needle points and_ solid 
blades pointed out at them in the circle 
of light, ready to run in under the awk- 
ward broadsword guard with deadly 
effect. 

‘‘We are mild-tempered men,” said 
Trombin at last, ‘‘but we are both 
fencing masters, and it will not be pru- 
dent to irritate us, or drive us to ex- 
tremities. You had better go your way 
quietly and let us go ours.”’ 

“If you do not,’’ said Gambardella, 
‘twe will skewer every mother’s son of 
you in five minutes.”’ 

As the watchmen hesitated for two 
or three seconds before turning to run, 
the Bravo made a spring like a wild cat, 
struck the corporal violently on the 
nose with the iron guard of his rapier, 
jumped back one step, and then, lunging 
an almost incredible distance as the 
corporal staggered against the wall, ran 
the man behind him through the fleshy 
part of the shoulder. On his side, 


Trombin advanced, too, pretended to 
lunge, and then suddenly struck the 
man before him such a stinging blow 
with the flat of his rapier that the fellow 
howled and fled, whereupon Trombin 
encouraged his speed by prodding him 
sharply in the rear. In a moment the 
confusion was complete, and the watch- 
men were tumbling over each other in 
their hurry to escape. Then the lan- 
tern was suddenly shut, and the two 
Bravi faced about and ran like deer in 
the opposite direction. 


CHAPTER XV 


Don Alberto did not care to tell how 
he had been wounded, and gave out that 
he had been thrown from his horse and 
had broken one of the bones of his fore- 
arm. 

Trombin, was anxious to discover the. 
name of their wounded adversary, and 
Gambardella was not unwilling to help 
him, though he considered him quite 
mad where Ortensia was concerned. 

‘You have no imagination,’’ Trom- 
bin objected, in answer to this charge. 
“Can you not understand the peculiar 
charm of being in love with a lady of 
whom I have agreed to make an angel 
at the first opportunity, and whom L 
have further promised to deliver safe, 
sound and alive to her uncle in Venice? 

‘‘In mea great romancer has been lost’ 
to our age, another Bandello, perhaps a. 
second Boccaccio! An English gentle- 
man of taste once told me that my fea- 
tures resemble those of a dramatist of 
his country, whose first name was Wil- 
liam—lI forget the second, which I 
could not learn to pronounce—but that 
my cheeks are even rounder than his | 
were, and my mouth smaller. 

Under other’ circumstances, who 
knows but that I might have been the 
William Something of Italy? My friend 
added that the painted bust of the 
dramatist on his tomb was quite the 
most hideous object he had ever seen; 
so I do not tell you the story out of mere 
vanity, as you might suppose. My 
misfortune is that I am generally driven 
to do the things I imagine, instead of 
writing them down.” 

‘And pray what do you imagine you 
are going to do next?’’ inquired Gam- 
bardella. 

“It has occurred to me that I might 
carry off the lady myself,” Trombin 
answered in a thoughtful tone. 

‘“‘And leave me to manage the rest?”’ 

“You will have no trouble. I shall 
take the road to Venice, of course, and 
after a month or two I will hand the 
lady over to Pignaver, for I daresay she 
will soon tire of my company. As for 
you, you will only have to follow her 
husband, for he will go after his wife as 
fast as he can, and when you both 
reach Venice, I shall be waiting and we 
will lead him into a trap and give him up 
to his pretty adorer! The rest will be as 
Isaid. She will not be able to keep him 
a prisoner very long, and when he leaves 
her we can.settle the. business.”’ 

(To be continued) 
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LESSONS FROM AMERICAN PLAYS 


(Continued from page 427) 


The vicar has a brother, Robert, an 
illiterate, dissipated man whose special- 
ty is looking after drains. He comes to 
remedy the defect in the church, and it 
is shown that he is the father of Mary, 
although the fact has always been kept 
a secret from.her. Manson places him 
at the breakfast-table, and a moment 
lateriJames Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D., 
the Most Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Laneashire, partly blind and very deaf, 
enters the room, and seats himself at the 
table, believing that Robert is the vicar. 
In the course of the conversation that en- 


sues between the three men, the bishop. 
asks Manson to describe his church, and .- 


the other makes answer: ‘You must 
understand, this is no dead pile of stones 
and unmeaning timber. It is a living 
thing. . . . The pillars of it go up like 
the brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet 
human flesh of men and women is 
molded about its bulwarks, strong, im- 
pregnable; the faces of little children 
laugh out from every corner-stone; the 
terrible spans and arches of it are the 
joined hands of comrades; and up in the 
heights and spaces there are inscribed 
the numberless musings of all the dream- 
ers of the world. It is yet building— 
building and built upon. Sometimes 
the work goes forward 1n deep darkness; 
sometimes in blinding light; now be- 
neath the burden of unutterable anguish; 
now to the tune of a great laughter and 
heroic shouting like the cry of thunder. 
(Softer.) Sometimes, in the silence of 
the nighttime, one may hear the tiny 
hammerings of the comrades at work up 
in the dome—the comrades that have 
climbed ahead.” 

This is, of course, suspiciously like the 
sort of ‘‘fine writing’ that has proved 
fatal to so many so-called “‘literary”’ 
plays. In this case it is excusable, not 
because of its fine imagery, but because 
it helps make plain the author's meaning. 


Reverential Charm of the Play 


It is not easy to convey an adequate 
idea of the reverential charm of the play, 
its fine atmosphere, or the manner in 
which the story of a universal brother- 
hood is unfolded before the calloused 
and worldly-minded English ecclesias- 
tics. In the final scene Robert returns 
from his exploration of the fever-breed- 
ing, rat-infested drain and describes 
how he has followed it up to its source 
in an old half-forgotten burial-vault be- 
neath the nave of the church. To clean 
out this drain is a dangerous work, but 
the vicar declares that he will aid in it 
himself, tears off his cassock and collar 
and rolls up his sleeves, crying to his 
brother: ‘‘Now, if you’re ready, com- 
rade, you and I together!’’ But before 
they start, the drain-man must be fed, 
and, as he is about to be served, Manson 
says to the vicar: “Oh, beg pardon, 
sir, perhaps you'd like to know—the 
Bishop of Benares is here.” 
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‘‘Let’s have him in at once,” says the 
clergyman eagerly, and after a moment's 
hesitation, the Indian butler repeats: 
‘He is here.” 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ demands the 
clergyman, gazing at him curiously. 
‘‘In God's name, whd are you?” 

And to this, Manson makes answer: 
‘In God’s name—your brother.” 

He holds out his hand.» The vicar 
takes it, sinking to his knees and sob- 
bing as the curtain slowly descends. 


It Is Unlike Any Other Drama. 


Entertaining as the drama is, despite | 


its moments of dull preaching—and it 
will bear seeing more than once and is 
well worth reading in printed form—it 
will be remembered, not because of its 
story, but by reason of its teachings. 
Indeed, it is singularly lacking in the 
qualities that managers always look for 
and that usually make for stage success. 
Of love-making, or ‘“‘heart interest’’ as 
it is technically called, it has not a par- 
ticle, and, as I have already said, it is 
entirely devoid of those theatric cli- 
maxes with which it is customary to 
bring acts toa close. There is scarcely 
a moment of laugh-making comedy in 
the whole play, but it boasts of more 
than one satirical line that produces a 
glow of satisfaction in the sophisticated 
mind even though it may not awaken 
the guffaws of the multitude. If we 
seek the cause of its great popularity, 
if we would find the quality that is 
strong enough to take the place of those 
that have been regarded as indispensa- 
ble to success, we must look deeper 
than climaxes or love-scenes or skated 
business.”’ 


The Lesson It Teaches 


That quality is the lesson of the play; 
nor is it the usual lesson of the triumph 
of human love or of worldly success, or, 
as in the case of such extremely modern 
dramas as ‘‘The Thief’ and ‘‘The Gay 
Lord Quex,”’ of how not to be found out; 
but one so like that of the New Testa- 
ment that we marvel to hear it expound- 
ed from the stage. Indeed, there are 
not a few who take exception to the 
central figure of the play because of his 
close resemblance to the portrait of the 
Savior, the humility of his calling, the 
dignity with which he invests his lowly 
duties, his manner of revealing himself 
to the young girl, and, later in the play, 
to her uncle, all of which lie perilously 
close to blasphemy. But the saving 
grace is to be found in the sincerity of 
the author and the reverence with which 
he handles his unusual theme. Per- 
haps if the servant were to do a little 
more he would gain in interest, but he 
accomplishes so much by precept, ex- 
ample and suggestion that by the time 
the defective drain has been traced to 
its foul source beneath the church the 
audience sees in it the symbol of an 
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appalling spiritual decay that might 
attack any church given over to the 
worship of Mammon instead of God. 
And, as the story of the Pharisee is one 
of the most quoted passages in Holy 
Writ so is the arraignment of pharisee- 
ism in the person of the Bishop of Lanca- 
shire one of the most striking periods in 
Mr. Kennedy's dramatic discourse. He 
has shown up the selfishness and cal- 
lous indifference of cut-and-dried ec- 
clesiasticism or what might be called 
‘“‘professional Christianity’’ in a way 
that can not fail to strike home toa vast 
number of earnest, thinking persons, 
though to the earnestly unthinking ones 
—who are quite in the majority —it 
may seem little short of blasphemy. 
That is the lesson taught us by this 
drama, but there is another lesson con- 
veyed which, though not quite as ob- 
vious or as important, is nevertheless 
one that every serious thinker who 
turns toward the stage as a medium of 
expression should take to heart, and 
this lesson is to be found in the story of 
the author's life, the experiences that 
led him to his work, and the pains that 
he took to make that work worthy of 
himself and of benefit to his generation. 


A “Practical Dreamer” 


Charles Rann Kennedy has been well 
described by an intimate personal friend 
as a ‘‘practical dreamer,’’ which is quite 
true, as he has not only dreamed to ad- 
vantage but has put his thoughts in such 
a form that no one can mistake them. 
In other words, he went to the trouble 
of studying the stage, with its difficult 
technique and tiresome but necessary 
limitations, and, having mastered the 
lesson fairly well—he is not yet perfect 
in the art—he put his dreams into real 
dramatic form and confounded current 
managerial opinion by showing that 
there ts a public which will accept a 
serious play seriously—but it must be a 
play, not a discussion. 

Mr. Kennedy comes naturally by that 
taste for study which led him to delve 
deep into the mysteries of play-building 
before trying to construct one himself. 
He is not a university man, but he 
was brought up in the atmosphere of 
learning. 

Although unable through family mis- 
fortunes to enjoy the benefits of a classi- 
cal education, he began in his earliest 
youth to devote his spare hours to study. 
He mastered Greek, solely in order that 
he might study the Greek drama and 
literature, especially Greek dramatic 
forms. He also became a _ profound 
student of mankind, associating not 
only with men of academic thought, but 
also with workmen, trade-unionists and 
the like, with whom he loved to dis- 


cuss socialism, the relation of capital - 


to labor and other questions of the hour. 
He joined the Hyde Park school of ora- 
tors, and, like Bernard Shaw, always 
succeeded in putting his ideas into a 
form so entertaining and satirical and 
so rich in genuine feeling and sympathy 
that he seldom failed to attract and 
hold a goodly audience of idlers. His 


motto then was the same which rings 
through each of the five acts in ‘The 
Servant in the House’’—'‘Love and 
brotherhood and self-sacrifice are the 
qualities that save and uplift.” 


Mr. Kennedy Joined Practise to Theory 


Of the many who essay play-writing © 
nowadays, it is safe to say that fully 
ninety-nine out of a hundred are moved 
simply by a desire to make money easily. 
Not one in a thousand of these would-be 
money-makers succeeds, and very few of 
those who fail realize that they have 
failed because they would not take the 
trouble to master the craft of play-wri- 
ting. Mr. Kennedy, however, realized 
from the first that nothing of importance 
could be accomplished without a long 
and arduous apprenticeship, and it was 
in the hope of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of stage work that he joined 
Beerbohm Tree’s company and made 
his first appearance in a small part in 
“The Seats of the Mighty.’’ This was 
in 1896, and for many years afterward 
he played in a Shakespearian répertoire 
company and finally visited this coun- 
try in ‘‘Everyman,” in which his wife, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, achieved such 
remarkable success. 

On his return to England he felt com- 
petent to attempt the actual work of 
play-writing, and, as he himself has said, 
‘wrote three or four bad plays in order 
to learn how to write one good one.”’ 
That good one proved to be ‘‘The Serv- 
ant in the House,”’ one of the most 
impressive dramas of modern times. 

It is said that Mr. Kennedy's head 
has not been turned by his success and 
that once, when asked why he did not 
show more elation over his splendid 
triumph, he laughingly made answer: 
“T knew that it was a good play when I 
wrote it. When it was produced other 
people found out that it was good, but I 
don’t see why their intelligence should 
be any cause for me to think better of 
myself than I did before.”’ 


It Is Sincerity that Counts 


It is because of the author's sincerity 
that the lesson of his play seldom fails 
to strike home to the heart of the lay- 
men in his audience, and it is this very 
quality of sincerity that makes Mr. 
Kennedy’s work worthy the serious 
attention of every would-be playwright. 
For the sincerity of purpose which be- 
gets thoroughness of work may be the 
last quality a manager thinks of, but it 
is one an audience is sure to feel. 

And no one who sees ‘‘The Servant in 
the House”’ can doubt for a moment 
that its author was perfectly sincere 
when he wrote it and quite conscious 
that he was using the stage as a legiti- 
mate medium for preaching. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that, 
although Mr. Kennedy is getting rich, he 
still believes in those whom Lincoln call- 
ed the ‘‘common people’’ and whom he 
defines as ‘‘God's mob’’—and believes it, 
too, as honestly as the great . patriot 
believed to the last and as he himself 
believed in the days of his poverty, 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are 
Deaf or Partially Deaf—May Now 
be Tested in Your Own Home. 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s 
trial of the Stolz Electrophone at home. This is un- 
usually important news for the deaf, for by this plan 
the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 
hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive for everyone. 
This new invention (U. 
8, Patent No. 763,576) ren- 
ders Bahecorenty such 
clumsy, ansightiy and 
frequently harmful de 
, Vices as trumpets, 
horns, tubes, ear drums, 
fans, etc. It is a tiny 
electric telephone that 
fits on the ear, and which, 
the instant it is applied, 
magnifies the sound waves 
in such manner as to cause an 
astonishing increase in the 
clearness of all sounds. It 
overcomes the buzzing and 
roaring ear noises, and also so 
constantly and electric. 
ally exercises the vital 
parts of the ear that, 
usually, the natural, 
unaided oeeeene itself 
is gradually restored. 


































Mre. C. Lidecka, 238 12th Ave., May- 
wood, Ill., wearsan Electrophone. Less 
consploucus than eyeglasses. 


Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE Co., ee am pleased 
to say that the Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being 
amali in size and great in hearin walities makes it 
PREFERABLE TO ANY I HAVE TRIED, and I believe 
Ihave tried all of them. I can recommend it to all per- 
sons who have defective hearing.—M. W. HOYT, Whole- 
sale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our 
Personal home test offer and list of prominent endorsers 
who will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to 
investigate. Address or call (call if you can). 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1674 Stewart Bidg., Chicago, 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Los An ae Seattle, Des Moines, Toronto, 

ce: 





















Foreign 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 






In addition to being the World's Best Hatchers 
CYPHERS FIRE-PROOFED, INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS AND BKBROODERS 
with thelr new patented devices comply with the New 
Rules of the Fire Underwriters, and Bear their In- 
surance Label, which protects you. Can you insure 

Y property while using any other make? Our 
Free 212-Page Catalogue tella the tale. Get It. Fire-Proofed 
Cyphers Ineubator Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Insurable 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Kaneas City, Mo.; Oakland. Cal. 


World’s Best Incubator 








Has stood all testa in all climates 
for 15 years. Don’t experiment, 
get certainty. Géta 


SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator and Brooder. Anybody can 
operate them and make money. Let 
us prove it to you. Booklet, * Properd 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks# 
and Turkeys,"’ 10c. Poultry paper, 1™ 
year, 10c. Write for free catalog. 

Des Moines Incubator Co., Bi 2nd St., Des Moines, In, 





















SHOEMAKER’S 
on 


~~ POULTRY 


My.and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, with 
Soe many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
Remene tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
a remedies. All about Ineubators and how to op- 
erate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It's really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 ets. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 718, FREEPORT, ILL, 


Sweet Peas 10c 


Packet newest, large flowering, 
Colorado grown. Ali colors. Post- 
id 10c. Seeda, Planta, Roses 
ulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees. Free Catalogue. 


International Nurseries, Denver, Colo, 


‘O09 BOOK FREE 



















Mated pair Write for our handsome 1909 
billing, or Free Book, telling how to 
kissing, — make money breeding squabs. 
From We were first, the originators. 

to Cloth-bound book now 303 
Squabs pages, 114 illus. it's great. 
- S. Plymouth Rock Squab Co. 


$09 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Your choice from 100 strains, the paying 

kind. Bred from prize winners. Booklet on 

ak a wp ne of oe cnoees 

ur . ; Pou , 

10c, Catalog Free. eee ee 
ROYAL POULTRY FARM 

t 201 Des Moines, lowa. 
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LOVE AND POLITICS luff- O -dow 


(Continued from page 428) 


“Of course, it’s the best place. I'd 
vote fer it, if I was a trustee,’’ said Zeb 
emphatically. ‘But how are ye goin’ 
to git around the deacon? Ef he's 
elected a trustee, he hez ’s much to say 
about it as you hev. How are ye goin’ 
to git around thet?’”’ Zeb’s voice trem- 
bled a little with exitement, but he kept 
himself well in hand and waited for the 
climax which he knew was coming. 

He ain't elected yet,’’ said the squire 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Though he’s been nom- 
inated as usual,’”’ he continued. ‘And 
a nomination’s good as an election. Un- 
less,’’ he added slowly, ‘‘unless there 
was another candidate." 

“They is,”’ said Zeb quietly. 

“Eh? What's that? Another can- 
didate? Who?’ 

“Some o' the boys was thinkin’ of 
runnin’ me fer trustee. Jest fer fun, o’ 
course. No chance fer anybody to be 
‘lected 's long 's you an’ the deacon is | 
candidates,”’ 

“You!” exclaimed the squire, staring 
hard at Zeb and then bursting into a 
harsh laugh. ‘Well, that is a good 
joke. How many of the boys are going 
to vote for you?” 

“Oh, only five or six of 'em. Jest for 
fun.”’ 3 

The squire sat musing for several 
minutes and Zeb thought best to keep 
quiet, 

‘Well, we'll see,’”’ said the squire at 
last. “By the way, Zeb, speaking of 
the new schoolhouse; you rather favor 
locating it down by the bridge, don’t 
you’ I want to get an expression of 
opinion from some of the voters, and 
I'd like to know how you stand.” 

“I'll tell ye what I'd do, squire, ef I 
was trustee—not that I hev any expec- 
tations thet way — but ef I was trustee 
I'd put the new schoolhouse down by 
the bridge on your lot, an’ I'd make Lois 
Arnold teacher of it." 

‘Lois Arnold?” exclaimed the squire. 
‘“Why—seems to me something was 
said about ‘Mandy Strong having the 
position,”’ 

‘‘"Mandy Strong?” said Zeb, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘Waal, ef ’Man- 
dy Strong is arter the place, Lois won't 
stand much chance. 'Mandy’s sister 
married Deacon Jones’s son, an’ of 
course she’ll git it.” 

“If he’s elected,” remarked the squire 
with a frown, 

Zeb raised his eyebrows in feigned as- 
tonishment. ‘Ye don't think he’d be 
beat, do ye?” 

“That depends,” said the squire 
thoughtfully. ‘Stranger things have 
happened. This business of locating 
the schoolhouse to favor himself, and 
getting jobs for his relations—well, I 
don't like it,’ 

The squire smiled indulgently upon 
the young man and tapped his desk 
with his fingers. 

“You haven’t had much experience 
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That new health fabric, so soft and warm and “comfy” 
to sensitive skin—a downy, soothing flannel of matchless 
quality. A box of samples of Fluff-o-Down and baby 
materials in latest designs, together with our superbly 
illustrated catalog of Bargains for 1909, will be sent you 
for 10 cents In stamps. Pluff-o-Down is practical, mect- 
ing to perfection all requirements of sanitation and com- 
fort. Piuft-o-Down is inexpensive; it can be had for 25c 
and up. Fluff-o-Down is inimitable and can be pur- 
chased only direct from makers. 

‘Baby's Wardrobe’’—a diminutive cylopedia of moth- 
erhood. Would you learn the art of creating the daintiest, 
most practical clothing for Baby? How to feed, bathe and 
otherwise properly care for him? This unique little pub- 
lication will prove of inestimable value to you, and is 
contained in our sample box as above—best of all, it will 
Sones you with the greatest boon to Babies, Children 
and Mothers—Pluff-o-Down Flannels. Write today. 


The Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. 33, Dayton, Ohio. 



















Acknowledged to be the best staple dress = 
fabric on the market. 


Adapted to almost every use to which dress goods are ap- 
plied. For evening or party s, especially for children 
and aa be sure to _~ ky Ag tere ae 
new and ocesses bringing out the natura! lu 
of the wool. For ttreet and schoo! wear see thadark shades, 
of which the Black and three Navy Blues are /asé and will 
not crock. Ali the fast blues have white selvages. 

Made fn a full line of light and dark shades. 

Laundering !s easily done and improves the geods. f 

I you cannef secuve these fabrics from 

your home vetatler, write us, and we will 

tell you how and where to get the goeds. 
JOY, LANGDON & 00., Manefactarere’ Agents, 
Beston and New York. 








We manufacture LAWN and FARM FENCE,..SELL DIRECT 
shipping to users only, at MANUFACTURERS’ FSICES. No 
agents. OUR CATALOG IS FREE. WRITE FORT). TO-DAY. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 999 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


~. 





; — leading varieties of pure bred 
A 43 qi Ducks, Geese, Turkeys: 
aa also Holstein cattle. Prize winning atock. 
y Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
>) Larkin & Hersberg, Box 82, Mankato,Minn, 
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Crooked 


Backs 
Straightemed srerimen” 


crowned with success. [am so confident that 
it will bring help and relief to others, no 
matter how serious the case or of how long 
standing, that I am willing and glad to take 
ALL THE RISK of its trial. 

Don’t give up! If Spinal Curvature, De- 
formity, or any form of spinal defect has afflicted 
you—or if your child shows signs of it—I offer 
you positive, certain help. My Appliance is 
different from all others—it is scientific—it is 
PRACTICAL. 


Sent on Trial 
30 Days’ Use Without Risk 


Don't. delay, but write me fully at once. I 
will not only send you complete information 
about the Sheldon Appliance, but I will also 
explain how to get the right Appliance for your 
case and try it thirty days at MY RISK. 


The Sheldon 
Appliance 


ts light and cool and con- 
venient. No need of heavy, 
bungling casts, or supporters, 
if you have a Sheldon Appliance. If 
you are afflicted with spinal trouble 


My Appliance 
for makin 
crooked, wea k 
backs straight 
and strong, is the 
result of long, 
patient years of 












or have a relative or friend who is af- 
flicted, don’t-let another day go by 
without investigating the Sheldon Ap- 
pliance. ‘Write at once for full infor- 
mation. Address Mr. Sheldon, Pres. 4m a 


Philo Burt Manufacturing Co., 
_ Jamestown, N. Y. 


' Vravelers 
oa taeda. 





SS —— 
EVERY TRAVELER who values his comfort should own 
that “‘ biggest, little '' tourist’s convenience, the 


Excel Electric Traveler’s [ron 


Just the ng for hotel room, train or steamer cabin. Weight 
three pounds. Cost to operate Vs centsanhour. Hot ina minute. 
The handiest, ** dandiest "' iron imaginable for handkerchiefs, col- 
lars, light waists and other small articles. Invaluable to travelers. 

This iron sent express epee in U.S. A. for $2.75, guaranteed 
for one year. Try it thirty he ; if not satisfactory, return it, ex- 
press collect. Money refunded. We have other Electric Convenien- 
ces for all kinds of household utensils, such as Cereal Cookers, Tea 
Pots, Chafing Dishes, Shaving Outfits, Baby Food Warmers, Seal- 
ing Wax Pots, Glue Pots, Saute Pans, Electric Laundry Irons, etc. 

Our dainty illustrated booklet on Electric Heating Appliances, 
FREE on request. Get it now. 

TO THE DEALER: We are desirous of pla- 
cing these goods with all reputable > 


EXCEL ELECTRIC HEATING CO,, 54 Vesey St., New York 
BORATED 


ENN EN’ TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 


AA Positive Relief =e — 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all afflictions of the skin. “4 
tittle Atgher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, butea 
reason for tt."" Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
on receipt of 25c. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

























Get Mennen's (the original) 
Sample Free 





| plum foolish ’thout your consent. 
_ course ef you want to hev the deacon 
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in politics, have you, Zeb?” he asked. 

‘Bout as much as a settin’ hen. I 
ain't hed time.” 

“It requires time and ability,’’ re- 
marked the squire complacently. ‘As 
far as this district is concerned, I guess 
I can swing things about as I say.”’ 

‘“‘*Everybody knows thet, squire,’ ex- 
claimed Zeb emphatically. ‘‘Thet’s 
why I come to see you. As I said be- 
fore, the boys was goin’ to run me for 
trustee jest fer fun, but I knew it’d be 
Of 


‘lected by a full vote, I'll call the joke 
off, but—’’ here Zeb lowered his voice, 
and leaned forward in his chair —‘‘but 
ef ye really want to git red of the dea- 
con, perhaps this would bea good chance. 
I've no 'bjections to bein’ trustee, so 
long’s you’re the other one. You could 
show me how.” | 

The squire eyed the young man 
shrewdly. He had known him from 
boyhood as a fellow of indomitable 
energy and push,—one who had stopped 
at no obstacles, who did not admit dis- 
couragements and who recognized no 
such thing as failure. He was a power 
to be reckoned with, and his friendship 
and alliance might prove valuable. 

“You and me’d pull together fust 
rate, don’t ye think?” insinuated Zeb. 
‘Take fer instance, the locatin’ of the 
schoolhouse. 

“And Lois Arnold,’’ said the squire 
with a grin. 

The young man rose to his feet and 
held out his hand. For the first time in 


_many a year there was a faint thrill in 


the old lawyer’s dried-up heart as he 
looked up at the stalwart young giant, 
glowing with health and energy. Ac- 
cepting the proffered hand, he submit- 
ted to a crushing squeeze which made 
his old bones ache. 

‘Just leave it to-me, my boy,”’ said 
the squire. ‘‘Get your friends together, 
and make them promise to vote for you. 
Call it a joke if you want to. Don't 
talk too much—but I know you won't. 
Why, we haven't had any politics in 
this village for ten years. I'm getting 
rusty.”’ 

Before nine o'clock of the following 
morning the forty-two registered voters 
of the district began to appear at the 
polling place. Just within the store 
seated beside a rickety table, old Cap- 
tain Crawford peered out through his 
green goggles and guarded, as he had 
guarded for twenty years, the sacred 
starch box in which the suffrages of his 
fellow citizens were placed. 

‘‘*Pears like they was a leetle slow 
votin’ this morning,’”’ he remarked in a 
squeaky voice to Wilkin. 

Tryin’ to make up their minds, I 
guess,’’ replied the storekeeper from his 
seat on the counter. Idly swinging his 
feet and chewing a broom-straw, he 
gazed abstractedly out through the 
open door, ‘I heerd some one say Zeb 
Pearson was goin’ to run ag’in the dea- 
con,”’ he drawled. ‘‘Mebbe it’s a joke 
an’ mebbe it ain't.” 

‘Yew don’t say,’’ piped the captain. 


“Zeb Pearson. Waal, 
Zeb's a likely feller. 
one good turn.” 

In a few minutes Captain Crawford’s 
watery eyes were busily engaged in try- 
ing to decipher the handwriting of the 
voters as, one by one, they sidled up to 
the table, took a slip of paper and la- 
boriously penned the names of their 
choice. As the captain officially re- 
ceived each vote and dropped it solemn- 
ly through the slit in the starch box, he 
made a mental calculation which con- 
tinued through the dav and enabled him 
to determine the result with remarkable 
accuracy long before his official an- 
nouncement that the polls were closed. 

“I estimate,”’ said he, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, ‘‘thet Zeb Pear- 
son is runnin’ "bout four votes ahead o’ 
the deacon.” 

“All in?’ inquired Wilkin. 

‘‘All but ole man Stearns an’ Parson 
Greenleaf.”’ 

‘Stearns is laid up with rheumatiz, 
an’ the parson’s over to camp-meetin’ 
at Suffield. Ye might ’s well close up 
an’ announce the vote.” 

“These polls stay open ontil six o’- 
clock, ’cordin’ to law,”’ declared the cap- 
tain. 

The parson did not return, no more 
voters appeared, and the captain was 
able, at half-past six, to confirm his esti- 
mate. 

‘““Gentlemen,”’ he said to the citizens 
assembled before Wilkin’s doorway. 
‘The polls is closed ; the votes is counted. 
’Cordin’ to law, I declare Squire Atwood 
and Zeb Pearson ’lected trustees o’ this 
deestrick. There’s the votes. Ye c’n 
count ’em of ye want to.” 

‘Hooray fer Zcb Pearson!” shouted 
a voice in the assembly. 

Amid the cheers of his supporters Zeb 
was escorted up the steps and called on 
for a speech. 

“Ef any o’ you fellers want a job o’ 
teachin’ school, jest let me know. They’s 
two ways o’ bein’ ’lected to office in this 
country. One is to buy yer way in, an’ 
feel like a pup arter ye git thar. The 
other way is to hev’a lot o’ friends like 
you fellers, to ‘lect ye fair an’ square, an’ 
then ye feel like it wasan honor. Feel- 
in’ thet way, a man would be a low- 
lived skunk, ef he didn’t do what was 
right.” 

As the crowd dispersed, after a round 
of cheers, Zeb stood watching them 
quietly until he felt his hand grasped 
and turned to find Squire Atwood at his 
side. 

‘Congratulate you, my boy,” said the 
old man. ‘You made a fine run.”’ 

“With your help, squire,’”’ said Zeb 
diplomatically. 

‘Well, I may’ve had something to do 
with it. By the way, Zeb, come over to 
the house after supper and we'll talk it 
over.”’ 

“Can't do it, squire. 
gagement this ev'nin’,”’ 
he went down the steps. 

The squire chuckled and nodded. 

“Say, Zeb,”’ he called in a loud whis- 
per. ‘‘Tell her she’s elected, too.” 


waal, waal! 
Done me more’n 


I’ve got an en- 
replied Zeb as 


CHILD-RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 430) 


To carry on the necessary machinery for 
this detailed work, if thoroughly done, must 
consume much time and involve some ex- 
pense. We can not too earnestly urge, on 
the part of all, patience and hearty coopera- 
tion with these agents. 

Daily we are receiving reports showing the 
placement of children in DELINEATOR homes. 
True, in some cases months pass before the 
necessary details can be disposed of and actual 
placement made, but it should be remem- 
bered that this delay is indispensable to thor- 
ough and satisfactory work. The Michigan 
agent reports the placement of Charles and 
Vance in an excellent home. Christine from 
Indiana, Bud and Blossom from Florida, 
Douglas from Dover, Illinois, and Estelle 
from the Western Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania have all been claimed by loving 
foster-parents. These represent but a small 
propor‘‘on of children who have gone into 
homes as the result of our publication of their 
stories and photographs. Applicants not sup- 
plied are given an opportunity of taking other 
children than the ones applied for. By this 
means is made possible the placement of 
hundreds of children equally as attractive and 
deserving, but not specifically mentioned in 
the magazine. 





AGENCIES COOPERATING IN THE 


PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 


Rev. O. V. RICE, Supt. California Children’s Home 
Gociety; Rev. H. W. BRAYTON, Supt. California 
Children’s Home-Finding Society; Mrs. M. S. RU- 
DOLPH, Supt. Colorado Children’s Home Society; Mars. 
IDA L. GREGORY, Clerk Juvenile Court of Denver, 
Colo.; Miss JOSEPHINE GRISWOLD, Sec. Connecti- 
cut Children’s Aid Society; Mr. J. J. KELSO, Supt. 
Children’s Department, Toronto, Canada; Mr. JOHN A. 
CISCO, Agent Board of Children’s Guardians of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. CORA H. SEATON, Supt. Florida 
Children’s Home Society; Rev. HOWARD C. CRUM- 
LEY, Supt. Georgia Children’s Home Society; Dr. H. 
H. HART, Supt. Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety; Rev. WILLIAM ANDERSON, Supt. Dover Chil- 
Gren’s Home, Illinois; Mr. SUMNER W. HAYNES, 
Supt. Indiana Children’s Home Society; Mr. JACOB N. 
FARR, Agent Board of Children’s Guardians, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Rev. W. H. SLINGERLAND, Pu.D , Supt. 
lowa Children’s Home Society; Rev. O. S. MORROW, 
Supt. Kansas Children’s Home Society; Mr. GEORGE 
L. SEHON, Supt. Kentucky Children’s Home Society; 
Mr. THOMAS H. AGNEW, Supt. Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Louisiana; Mrs. CORA LAMP- 
ING, Supt. Michigan Children’s Home Society; Mar. 
J. B. MONGTOMERY, Supt. Michigan State Public 
School; Rev. A. H. TEBBETS, Manager Minnesota 
Children’s Home Society; Rev. C. C. STAHMANN, 
Supt. Missouri Children’s Home Society; Rev. J. A. 
BARNES, Field Agent Montana Children’s Home So- 
ciety; Mr. NATHANIEL G. GRASTY, Secretary Su- 
pervisors of City Charities of Baltimore; Rev. W. C. 
HAWES, Supt. Maine Children’s Home Society: Mr. 
CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, Supt. Boston Children’s 
Aid Society; Mr. SEYMOUR H. STONE, Gen’! Sec. 
Boston Children’s Friend Society; Mr. PARKER B. 
FIELD, Supt. Children’s Mission of Boston, Mass; 
Miss HELEN A. WOODS, Supt. Worcester Children’s 
Friend Society; Rev. E. P. QUIVEY, Supt. Nebraska 
Children’s Home Society; Rev. M. T. LAMB, Supt. New 
Jersey Children’s Home Society; Mr. FRANK D. 
LOOMIS, Supt. Newark Children’s Bureau; Mr. C. 
LORING BRACE, Sec. New York Children’s Aid So- 
clety; Mr. ARTHUR E. WAKEMAN, Sec. Brooklyn 
Children’s Aid Society; BROTHER BARNABAS, St. 
Philip’s Home for Working Boys, New York City; Mr. 
HERBERT S. SISSON, Superintendent of the Poor, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. WILLIAM B. STREETER, Supt. 
North Carolina Children’s Home Society; Mr. FRANK 
D. HALL, Supt. North Dakota Children’s Home Society; 
Dr. C. E, LUKENS, Supt. New Mexico Children’s 
Home Society; Dr. F. H. DARBY, Supt. Ohio Chil- 
dren’s Home Society; Mr. MEIGS V. CROUSE, Supt. 
Cincinnati Children’s Home; Mr. N. T. GARDNER, 
Supt. Oregon Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society; Mr. 
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EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER, Supt. Philadelphia Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; Rev. W. H. THOMPSON, Supt. 
Pennsylvania Children’s Home Society; Miss BELLE 
CHALFANT, Actuary Children’s Aid Society of Alle- 
gheny County; Mrs. S. E. VAN TINE, President Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of McKean County; Mr. Ernest D. 
EASTON, Secretary Providence Society for Organizing 
Charity; Mr. W. B. SHERRARD, Supt. South Dakota 
Children’s Home Society; Rev. I. Z. T. MORRIS, Supt. 
Texas Children’s Home Society; Rev. W. J. MAYBEE, 
Supt. Virginia Children’s Home Society; Mr. L. J 
COVINGTON, Supt. Washington Children’s Home So- 
clety; Mr. LUDWIG B. BERNSTEIN, Supt. Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society of New York; Mrs. M. A. 
KAUFMAN, Juvenile Aid Committee of Philadelphia; 
Rev. J. P. DYSART, Supt. Wisconsin Children’s Home 
Society. 





CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 431) 


Secretary CuILp-RescuvE LEAGUE: 

A friend and reader of THz DeLingaror, | 
sure would like very much to become a mem- 
ber of your League, if I can be of any help. 
I think your League is the greatest work ever 
started and all I can say is may all God's 
blessing be with you. Could I be of help 
to you in starting a League where you have 
none? I am fifty; I can go most anywhere, 
as I have no small children myself; have 
worked with children at different homes in 
Pittsburg and have most always had a class 
of small children in Sunday-school, and Jove 
little folk. I see you have no one working 
in Idaho and, if such is the case, could I be 
of any help? I know that work and I sure 
would like it. I am a nurse and follow nurs- 
ing right along. Am at home now, and how 
I would like to be right in the hardest part 
of the work with you. Now please let me be 
a member. If I cannot help you out here 
please let me know right off, as I will go back 
in the hospital again. If you cannot give 
me work with the children let me be a mem- 
ber just the same. Let me hear from some 
of the members. Mrs. E. B. H., 

Montana. . 


om 


Secretary Cu1Lp-RESCUE LEAGUE: 


Will you enroll my name as a member of | 


. Hose Supportin 


the National Child-Rescue League? It is a 
matter in which our entire household takes 
the greatest interest and expresses deep 
sympathy. Mrs. H. N. L., California. 


oi 


Secretary CHILD-RgESCUE LEAGUE: 

With every issue of your magazine I have 
become more interested in your work of 
Child-Rescue. I think that it is one of the 
finest and grandest movements ever brought 
forward, and Iwant to become at least a mem- 
ber ot the League and so pledge myself to 
help you in every way that lies in my power. 
I would request that some way be found to 
get the members of each city acquainted with 
each other. Wishing you every success, I 
am, Yours obediently, G.5S., Michigan. 


cm 


Secretary CuiLp-Rescugz LEAGUE: 
I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


National Child-Rescue League and will do. 
all in my power to interest other parties and | 
, where | 


will also look after this county of 
homeless children are not treated right. I 
love children and would adopt a nice little 
girl of four or five if I could find one suitable. 
Icould place two little girls now in good homes 
for adoption—American family—if they were 
nice children. Will you please forward me 
certificate of membership? Anything I can 
do to further the interests of the League, 
please inform me. I await your commands, 
N. J &., North Dakota. 
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Ask your dealer 


to show you 


Buster Brown’s 
Guaranteed Stockings 


For Boys and Girls 


They’re made to stand the wear and tear of stren- 
uous play—made to save the Drudgery of Darning. 
Staunchly reinforced where the hard knocks and rubs 
come. Sizes 6 to 10 in either black or tan. Give 
them one fair trial and hereafter you’ll buy Buster 
Brown’s for Father, Mother, Sister and Brother, 
and no other kind. 


Read Our 4 Guarantees 

NEW PAIR for any palr that wears through In heel o1 toe within 4 
months of date purchased. (This is same as 6 pairs guaranteed for 6 
mouths.) MONEY BACK If the bye rota the stockings, or disocolors the 
feet, or makes them tender, MONEY BACK If the 
Material Is not of finer weave and of better quality 
than any other 2h. stockings. MONEY BACK If the 
finish ls not ¢iikler, smoother, softer and handsomer 
hen In any other 2c. stockings. 


4 Pairs for $1.00 


ry, 


Colors—Black or Tan for 
Women and Children; Black, 
Tan, Navy BlueorGray for Men. 
Sold by high grade depart- 
ment stores and dealers. If 
your dealer hasn't them DON'T 
accept inferior substitutes, but send us a 
Dollar Bill and the dealer's name, 
stating whether for Boys, Girls, Men or 
Women and giving size (or size of shoe), 
and color desired, and we will send you a 
box of 4 pairs by return mail, postpaid. 
Address 
BUSTER BROWN’'S HOSIERY MILLS 
350 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Madame 
Waitee , 








Belt 


Insures the stylish figure, reful 
carriage and perfect fitting Boas. The 
H Original Hip Form Belt; the oey one that 
produces style without injury 
to health. Scientifically dis- 
tributes the su rier 48% 
strain, relieving eback "Fy 
and makin rfect 
foundation for st vish gowns, 
pCan be worn with or without 
a corset. Made from superior 
materials with the unique 


























which attaches easily, grips securely 

and will not cut the hose. 

The Madame Waltee js for gale in 
first-class shops. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of price. Give | 
waist measure over corset. 


Colors; Black, White, Sky, Pink 
Sateen, 50 cents; Silk, $1 aed ) 


AUSTIN-WALEER 0©O., Dept 
109 Kingston 8t., Boston, 


A New $1 Offer—*KEITH’S” 


for six months and 
a copy of my new 


Book 100 Plans 


for attractive Homes cost- 
ing 3400. to $3,000. 


Keith's ni ~thly magazine 














is the recogt 1 authority 
on Planning * Decorat- 
ing Homes. rh issue 


gives designs b sding 
architects, B 81.50 oar. 
News-stands lic a © 
Our Plan No.40—$1200 with cach $1 order 1 Wi. 
also include two rerent back numbers. Send Today. 
L. KEITH, 397 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, , 
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V2) The Lily White Corset Cover 


. 
4 
is a semi-finished embroidered corset cover with armholes \ 
already cyt out, finished with embroidered scallops; and 
has tor shoulder-straps bands that match the body of the ; 
. 
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corset cover perfectly. 

The Lily White semi-finished corset cover is made either 
of a fine nainsook or a good quality Swiss, and comes in two 
sizes: Size 2 for women ofsmali and medium bust measure; 
size 3 for women of large bust mehsure. 

The Lily White corset cover has 
finished armholes anct is s0 embroid- 
ered as to leave the pattern intact. 

Price 65c., $1.00, $1.25 and 
$1.65. For sale at all dry goods 
and department stores. If you 
are unable to procure the Lily 
White corset cover from your 
dealer, write us. The Lily 
White style book, a fashion 
@ talk of great interest, sent free 
on request, 


Leumann, Boesch & Weingar 
593 Broadway, New York City 
2S ee ee 


of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form™ and elegant appearance in 
the home. on the street, and in society. —Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round, 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Wustrated Book —*Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”—It's Free to every woman writ: 
ing for it, Tells all about these skifts, rheie advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order, When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co,, Dept! K, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARNING 
To protect you against disappolntment we caution you that the Fine Form 
Maternity Skirt \s the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it Is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and beck—all 
substitutes offered will rise In front during development—se fault so repul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be pureh any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors.. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one at. Money 
refun if not sat- 
Isfne ° 

New Catalogue showing goods In actual colors sent free, 


ORIENTAL IY "ORTING CO., 685 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 
pr Write at once 
Cor » Book Free for copy of 


“Ki nen Krinkles” Affe RORER 


o*_.s recipes by 
Rollman Mfg. Co., 195 Pean Ave., Mount Jey, Pa. 



















Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.50 





THE. DELINEATOR 


The child is entitled to food and clothes, 
to an education and Christian training; he 
| is entitled to a certain amoynt of respect and 
kind treatment, and, above all, he is entitled 
to our love. After all, there are more chil- 
dren famishing for love in this world than 
there are who are famishing for bread. This 
longing for love is well illustrated in the 
story of a kind-hearted woman who visited a 
poorhouse, taking with her a gift for a little 
orphan girl. Before presenting her gift she 
asked: ‘‘Now, dear, what would you like 
best?’’ The little one looked wistfully, and 
‘then shyly said: ‘I would like to sit on your 
knee for a minute, as if I were your little 
girl!’ There are thousands of little ones 
with just such a craving for mother-love. 





NOTHING CAN REPLACE MOTHER-LOVE 


Are there not orphanages and homes for 
friendless children, and aid societies to look 
after the homeless and friendless, where chil- 
dren can be cared for by trained nurses and 
skilful doctors and where they are surrounded 
by all kinds of sanitary conditions that may 
not be found in the average home? Yes, 
but all the orphanages in the world can not 
take the place of a mother, and the best 
sanitary conditions in the world can not take 
the place of a mother’s love. In New York 
City alone there are thirty thousand abandoned 
little ones, dependent on charity for their 
support. And there are one hundred and 
fifty thousand more in the country at large, 
without a mother and e mother’s love. Think 
of it—one hundred and eighty thousand moth- 
erless children, and two million childless 
homes! If in some way these motherless 
children could be put into these childless 
homes, how much happier the children would 
be! How much more joyous the homes 
would be! And how much brighter would 
be the outlook for the country’s welfare! 


SOCIETY’S SAFEGUARD AGAINST CRIME 


We owe it to the neglected children of our 
land to do the very best we can for them, 
putting them into charitable institutions, if 
that is the best we can do, or, better still, ta- 
king them into our homes and bestowing on 
them that affection which is their natural 
right. This is not only a Christian duty, 
but, as some one has well said, ‘‘It is society's 
safeguard against crime.’’ Every child saved 
from the streets is, in all probability, a convict 
saved from prison, and a useful man or 
woman saved for society and, we may hope, 
for heaven. What the child needs is to be 
dealt with as an individual, This can best 
be donein the home. An expert on the sub- 
ject has said: ‘‘In an institution a child 
must necessarily live by rote. He eats by the 
bell and plays by the bell and even says his 
prayers by the bell. And later, when an in- 
stitutional child gets out in life, he falls be- 


THE CHILD’S MISSION 


(Continued from page 432) 


hind the rest of the world because he forever 
waits for the bell.’’ Itis the home, not the 
public institution, that lifts the individual 
out of the mass and develops individual char- 
acter and true manhood and womanhood. 

As American citizens, we owe a duty to 
the child of to-day—to our own child and to 
other people’s children, so far as we can reach 
them. We owe a duty to them and to God, 
to help them to become good citizens on earth 
and citizens in the kingdom of glory. 


WHAT THE CHILD DOES FOR US 


We come, then, to the question, Does the 
child pay? Yes, surely he pays-~a hundred, 
a thousand fold. A man’s children are his 
treasure, his riches. Which one of our 
children do we want to part with? What 
amount of money would buy them from us? 
This is true of our own children; it is almost 
equally true of those children that come into 
our homes by adoption. They not only sit at 
our fireside, but they find a place in our 
hearts. Children pay when they are little, 
and much more do they pay when they are 
grown up. Not only can fathers and mothers 
all over the country point with pride to what 
their own children have done, but history 
shows how many thousands can point to what 
their children by adoption have done. 


‘Sve HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME”’ 


Surely the child pays. Even though our 
children may not become famous, yet it is 
something to know that we have helped one 
of God’s helpless ones, for our Master has 
said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’’ 

All the while we are helping the little ones 
they in furn are helping us. Part of the 
mission of the child is to help to bind the 
hearts of the parents together, Statistics 
show that where there are children, marriage 
ties are less lightly broken. While we train 
the child, he in turn is training us. Some one 
has said: ‘‘The best things I know, I have 
learned from my children.'’ What a privi- 
lege it is to welcome the children into our 
homes, and to watch their development! A 
Christian mother has said: ‘‘Motherhood is, 
in a broader sense than anything else, co- 
partnership with God.’’ God in this way 
permits parents to enter into His plans and 
purposes and help to bring about the con- 
summation of the kingdom of glory. 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


Long ages ago the prophet said, ‘‘A little 
child shall lead them.’’ This is true to-day. 
Blessed are those who learn the secret of 
being thus led by a little child, for the Master 
has said that it is only those who become as 
little children that can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 


THE DELINEATOR 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
THE ORPHANS 


The Letter that Brought about the Child-Rescue 
Conference at the White House 


Zen HE day before Christmas Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt sent to about 
one hundred prominent men 
and women interested in the 
care of dependent children invitations 
to meet in conference at Washington 
January twenty-fifth and twenth-sixth 
to consider important questions rela- 
ting to such children. This action of 
the President, commented upon in the 
editorial on page 391 of this issue of 
THE DELINEATOR, was the direct result 
of visits to the White House by the 
editor of THe De LiINEaToR and Mr. 
James E. West, who had been working 
on the subject for many months in con- 
nection with the National Child-Rescue 
League. 

Mr. West presented to the President a 
letter signed by noted charity workers 
throughout the country, which sets 
forth so clearly and forcefully the many 
problems crying for settlement in con- 
nection with the great question of the 
homeless child and the childless home 
that we give it below in full, together 
with the President’s response and the 
propositions which he laid before the 
conference for consideration. 


ne ) 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 





In your message to Congress December 6, 
1904, urging the establishment of a juvenile 
court for the District of Columbia, you said: 

‘‘No Christian and civilized community 
can afford to show a happy-go-lucky lack of 
concern for the youth of to-day; for, if so, 
the community will have to pay a terrible 
penalty of financial burden and social degra- 
dation in the to-morrow."’ Congress prompt- 
ly responded and enacted an excellent juve- 
nile-court law. The wisdom of this step is 
proven by the work of the court. 

Generally speaking, the cause of the de- 
linquent child has been well advanced. Ju- 
venile courts have been established in many 
of the States; a considerable number of 
probation officers have been appointed, 
many of the juvenile reformatories are pro- 
gressing along well-established lines of mod- 
ern thought and are supported by generous 
contributions from the public treasury; de- 
tention homes have been opened in many 
cities to keep children out of jail; parental 
schools are being established for the training 
of truants and unruly school-children. 


Unfortunate, Not Troublesome 


The state has dealt generously with her 
troublesome children; but what is she doing 
for those who make no trouble, but are sim- 
ply unfortunate? There are a large number 
of these children for whom there is need of 
special activity and interest. Some are 
orphans or half orphans; some are abandoned 


by heartless parents; some are victims of 
cruelty or neglect. They are not delinquents; 
they are accused of no fault; they are simply 
destitute or neglected. 

Destitute children certainly deserve as 
much consideration and help as those who, by 
reason of some alleged delinquency, enforce 
the attention of the state and become objects 
of its care; but only a few States have defined 
responsibility for this class of children. Their 
care and protection is left in many localities 
to the fidelity of voluntary agencies without 
requiring proper standards of method or 
efficiency, and without definite responsibility 
to the State or the community. 

Unfortunately, there has not been as fre- 


‘quent interchange of ideas and experiences 


among the officials of orphan asylums, with 
consequent progress, as among those who 
work for delinquents. 


Cared for in Different Ways 


These dependent children are cared for in 
different ways. According to a special bulle- 
tin of the United States census there were in 
orphan asylums and kindred institutions 
December 31, 1904, not less than 92,661 
children. In addition to these there were 
probably some 50,000 dependent children in 
family homes, under supervision. 

In many States, however, little or no child- 
saving work is done; and in many States the 
organizations are greatly handicapped by the 
lack of appreciation and of adequate finan- 
cial support. 

It is of the highest importance to the wel- 
fare of this vast number of future citizens 
that all child-saving work shall be conducted 
on a high plane of efficiency; that in the pla- 
cing of children in families the utmost care 
shall be taken to exclude all undesirable 
parties; that every precaution shall be taken 
in the subsequent supervision of the children 
to prevent neglect, overwork, insufficient 
education or inadequate moral and religious 
training; and that institutions shall be so 
carried on as to secure the best physical, 
mental, moral and religious training of each 
individual child, and to fit it for active and 
creditable citizenship. 


Problem Is Acute 


The problem of the dependent child is 
acute; it is large; it is national. We believe 
that it is worthy of national consideration. 
We earnestly hope, therefore, that you will 
cooperate in an effort to get this problem 
before the American people. 

If a conference could be arranged, under 
your auspices, in Washington some time in 
January, to which leaders of this particular 
phase of child-caring work could be invited, it 
would, in our judgment, greatly advance the 
cause of the dependent child. 

Such a conference could formulate a plan 
for your consideration, pointing out ways 
whereby you could specifically help by rec- 
ommending to Congress certain legislation, 
and in other wavs, 
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The only 


towel worth a name. 


Made of a patented weave which 
gives a surface texture like a million 
little nubby sponges. 

They are luxurious to a degree, 
and give a healthful, pleasing friction, 
without irritation. 

No ravels, no lint. Just rough 

enough for men — just 
soft enough for 


women an 
children. 


outwear two 
or three ordinary | 
towels. 
Put up each in a sepa- 
rate package, which insures 
cleanliness. 
Each towel has a sewed-on label 
“Rubdry,” which identifies it as the 
bath room aristocrat. 


Two large, handsome 
sample wash cloths will 


dealer's nameand 10@. 
RUBDRY TOWEL CO., 


Providence, R. IL 








THER 


APRIENNE. 


BUST SUPPORTER 


‘‘The kind that laces AERIENNE Bust 
in front.’’ The stand- Supporters can 
ard brassiere of the be woe se 
world. Makes your Ronee weet 


: ttacs removing the 
figure ‘‘trim and boning. 


graceful.”’ a If your dealer can- 

















The AERIENNE not supply iy 
prevents ugly cor . yy , sendus his 
set lines in the ( ‘ \ ‘S 0 name and ad- 
back as wellas , Pt ress, your 
unsightly breaks“ : bust measure, 
in bust line in 4 ; e, | and your 
front re | we 4 

Si 5/ with - 
ENNE canal. SA and we will 
ways be fitted send you an 







AERIENNE, 


If you are not 
satisfied,re- 






snugly and per- 
fectly over any 
corset, high or 
low, holding the 
bust firmly and 









turn thegar- 







insuring natural, i ment and 

graceful lines to , 4 % your money 

any figure. : Ww will be 
refunded. 





Address Dept.7 oy ‘y 
LILY OF FRANCE CORSET COMPANY, Inc., 


626 Broadway, N. Y. 








18 YEARS MAKING BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS 


My New outfit contains 30 patéerns and directions 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, with directions 
for material, etc., a copy of Wurses’ Hints to 
also True Mother! 


fll ting articl ea wel ny 
Catalogue ustra articles and clothin 
from Birth to 9 years, with ee and full de. 
Sona sent postpaid for 38 cents. Mailed 
plain envelope. Hand made goods my 
specialty Money refunded Seaman vanes 
ou are n oe 
at 260 in goods free $0 all who reply 
NES. C, V, rk salad N.d. 
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The Rubens Shirt! 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


? Trade-Mark P 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 688,008—660,283 


A Word to Mothers: 


Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver: 

No rile should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the “bens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any tin progressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Kubens 
Shirt _has® § laddened the hearts of thousands of 
e want it accessible to all the world. 

mothers Rubens Shirt can now be hadin all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularly effective in protecting the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ru- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino ( and 
half pecton) wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold 
at Dry Goods S Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens’’ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market St., Chicago, Iil. 


The “Pp oy al” Chair 


“THE PUSH-BUTTON KIND” 


is the modern Morris chair, most graceful in design 
mage of best materials by superior workmanship, an 
at pleasing because of the excluswe, patented 
push button. 


“Pash the Bation and Rest” 


=o simply pushing 
the little button, just 
under the right arm 





























$10 to $50 


tal _« of the chair, you can 

w) . move the back either 

=> ¥| up or down to any of 
nine comfortable and 

z restful positions. 

2 No rod to fall down 

7 ‘) 85 Styles 

g Prices From 





Costs No More 
Than the Old- “ 
Fashioned Kind & Footrest Slides Back 


“ Royal” Chairs are sold b 
everywhere. Write today tee fully dealers nearly 
booklet. We will tell you where you can see a 
yal” demonstrat 


Made With or Without Footrest 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. 
125 Chicago Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 








Make Better Toast 


The “Androck"’ Toaster toasts bread so ee so quickly and 

with so Httle trouble that you'll thank us __ 

for telling you about it. A few cents oe | 

for it and you wouldn't part with it for 
many times its cost. Madeon right scie 

tific penelples: Distributes heat ecealyi 
Impossible for to burn bread. 


The ‘“‘Andreck”’ Toaster 


can be used on any kind of stove, and Is 
practically indestructible. Ask your dealer 
for this most conventent cooking utensil. 2 
If he cannot supply !t (and many other TT 
“Andrews Speciaities’’) please send us his name | 





ona Faonewe card. 
ANDREWS WIRE & IRON WORKS. 


1803 Pactery Street, - - Reekford, Ill. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


Hoping for your favorable consideration of 
this matter, we are, 
Very respectfully, 


HOMER FOLKS, 
Secretary New York State Charities Aid 
Association. 


HASTINS H. HART, 


Superintendent Illinois Children’s Home 


and Aid Society. 


JOHN M. GLENN, 
Secretary and director Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 


THOMAS _H. MULRY, 
President St. Vincent de Paul Society of the 
United States. 


EDWARD L. DEVINE, 

Editor Charities and the Commons, general 
secretary Charity Organizing Society, 
professor of social economy, Columbia 
University. 


JULIAN W. MACK, 
Judge Circuit Court of Chicago, IIl.; ex-presi- 
dent National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. 


CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, 
Secretary Boston Children’s Aid Society. 


THEODORE DREISER, 
Editor of THe DELINBATOR. 


JAMES E. WEST, 
Secretary National Child-Rescue League. 
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The text of President Roosevelt's 
letter of invitation, issued in response 
to the above address, was as follows: 


I have received a letter of which I inclose a 
copy, together with a statement of the official 
positions of the persons who signed it and a 
memorandum which is suggested for con- 
sideration and action if the conference which 
the letter suggests be held. 1 am confident 
that you will be impressed with the very 
great importance of the subject touched on in 
this letter, and the desirability that there 
should be the fullest discussion of the propo- 
sitions a memorandum of which I inclose. 

Surely nothing ought to interest our people 
more than the care of the children who are 
destitute and neglected, but not delinquent. 
Personally, | very earnestly believe that the 
best way in which to care for dependent c il- 
dren is in the family home. 

In Massachusetts many orphan asylums 
have been discontinued, and thousands of the 
children who formerly have gone to the or- 
phan asylums are now kept in private homes, 
either on board, with payment from public or 
private treasuries, or in homes provided by 
the generosity of foster-parents. Many re- 
ligious bodies have within the past ten years 
organized effective child-placing agencies. 

I am accordingly inviting a number of 
men and women, a list of whom I will an- 
nounce, toa conference to be held in Washing- 
ton, January 25th and 26th. The conference 
will open by my receiving the members at 


the White House, January 25th, at 2:30 pace 
Can you attend? Will you please communi- 
cate with Mr. James E. West, Washington, 
D. C.? 

(Stgned) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


cm 


Following are the propositions pre- 
sented by the President to the confer- 
ence for consideration: 


Should there be established in one of the 
federal departments a national children's 
bureau, one of whose objects shall be the 
collection and dissemination of accurate in- 
formation in regard to child-caring work 
and in regard to the needs of children 
throughout the United States? 

Should the state inspect the work of all 
child-caring agencies, including both insti- 
tutions and home-finding societies? 

Should the approval of the state board of 
charities (or other body exercising similar 
powers) be necessary to the incorporation of 
all child-caring agencies, and to an amend- 
ment of the charter of an existing benevolent 
corporation, if it is to include child-caring 
work; and should the care of children by 
other than incorporated agencies be forbid- 
den? 

Should children of parents of worthy 
character, but suffering from temporary 
misfortune, and the children of widows of 
worthy character and reasonable efficiency, 
be kept with their parents —aid being given 
to the parents to enable them to maintain 
suitable homes for the rearing of the chil- 
dren? Should the breaking of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty or only 
for reasons of inefficiency or immorality? 

Should children normal in mind and body, 
and not requiring special training, who must 
be removed from their own homes, be cared 
for in families, wherever practicable, rather 
than in institutions? 


Mention of Cottage Plan 


So far as an institution may be necessary, 
should they be conducted on the cottage 
plan, and should the cottage unit exceed 
twenty-five children? 

Should the state educational authorities ex- 
ercise supervision over the educational work 
of orphan asylums and kindred institutions? 

Should child-caring agencies aim to co- 
operate with each other and with other agen- 
cies for social betterment for the purpose 
of diminishing or removing altogether the 
causes of orphanage, of child destitution and 
child delinquency? 

Would it be helpful and desirable if some 
permanent committee or organization com- 
parable to the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
National Child Labor Committee, etc., could 
be established for the purpose of carrying on 
an active propaganda with a view of secur- 
ing better laws in relation to children, better 
organizations of child-caring agencies, better 
methods of relief and aid to any children 
throughout the United States? 





WHEN I COME HOME 


I will not have the house bedecked 
And tables spread for me; 

Go strew the wide fields, daisy-specked 
The way they used to be. 


Find me a rising wind to blow; 
Toss up a cloud or two, 

And wait beside the tree we know, 
When I come home to you. 


Louise EXizabeth Dutton. 
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Mrs. Simcox 


The Greatest One of the 


Living Dressmaker ‘World’s Foremost 





in America 7 oN Designers 


Will Write Hereafter for The Delineator 


—ON— 
“The Dress of To-morrow” 


It takes no special knowledge or ability to write 
of the Fashions of to-day. They are in the streets, in 


S11 


the shops—the property of the general public. There ~ 


is only one person in America who has the authority 
to predict future changes in style. 


Mrs. Simcox, the distinguished New York dress- 
maker, now recognized as the individual leader of 
Fashions in this country, will contribute regularly 
to The Delineator. She will write especially for 
dressmakers who need advance information and for 
women who have not the courage to take up a fashion 
when it is new because it is new. ‘These women will 
be greatly helped and benefited by this monthly letter. 
Mrs. Simcox will write only for 

The Delineator. 





BARKER AND “BETTY MARTIN” 


By Captain OBED COFFIN 
illustrations by Arthur Litle 


Dear Children: Would you like to read another of Captain Coffin’s yarns? You 
remember the one he wrote for you last Spring, don’t you? Well, / like this even 
better. Read it and see if you don’t, {00.—AUNT BETTY. 


OME monthsago THe DELINEATOR 
magazine printed a sea yarn 
which I wrote about my wife’s 

cousin, Josiah H. Carpenter, and his 
doings with a swordfish and other deep- 
sea creatures. It gave me and my 
wife and us folks at home a lot of pleas- 
ure to read it, and I hope also that 
some of THE DELINEATOR young folks 
was pleased, although I feel it was no 
more than right to say that the way 
Josiah was pictured out as having curly 
hair was wrong. He was mostly bald, 
and whatever hair he had was low down 
on the after part of his head and straight 
asa taut codline. Otherwise than that 
the picture favors him quite wonderful. 

Aunt Betty writes me a nice letter 
saying she would like to print some more 
yarns of mine. So this time I am going 
to spin one about a seafaring person, 
name of Barkcr, that I mct.a long spell 
ago away off in Singapore, when I hap- 
pened to be there on a‘voyage. He 
spun it to me one hot night when we 
was on the dock, and the water was all 
phosphorus and shining like the sea of 
glass mingled with fire in Scripture—not 
meaning anything irreverent. Barker 
was a sort of simple-minded party, but 
with not a mite of harm in him. 

According to his tell he had been in 
the United States Navy at one time, but 
was hazed so by his shipmates that he 
deserted when his ship was somewheres 
in the Pacific on a cruise, and jumped 
overboard in the night and set out to 
swim to a little island which was at that 
time broad abeam. He made the shore 
allright, and there he found nobody but 
one Kanaka man, which is what sailors 
call the natives of them parts. . 

And this Kanaka was living there 
alone and was glad tosee Barker, though 
he had not language to say so 1n, speak- 
ing nothing but his own lingo. And 
Barker took to calling him McCarty for 
sociableness, and because he used to 
know somebody by that name who fa- 
vored him some in looks. And the 
Kanaka did not care, all names being 
alike to him, who did not understand 
none of them. 

So Barker and McCarty stayed to- 
gether on that little mite of an island for 
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months and months. 
And all day long the sun 
baked down, and of nights 
the big phosphorous 
waves pounded, and the 
two ate fish and clams 
and jabbered United 
States and Kanaka to 
each other. And the lonesomeness of 
it made Barker more simple and loose 
in his top rigging than ever, as it would 
most any of us, I should not wonder. 
The tide went out a considerable ways 
around that island, and in one place it 
left a kind of pond amongst the coral 
rocks. And in that pond was hundreds 
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And at nights he would see them shining 
612 








The two ate clams and jabbered to each other 


and hundreds of strange objects of the 
almighty deep such as sea-urchins and 
sea-cucumbers and starfish. Barker 
told me that that little shallow pond 
was as thick with starfish as ever was in 
the world. And of nights he would lay 
on his stomach on the edge and look in 
and see them all shining with phospho- 
rus down there. They run all the way 
from teeny little ones to great monsters 
a foot amidships. And in particular 
there was one big old he-one that accord- 
ing to Barker’s tell was all of two foot 
from jib-boom to rudder. 

Barker got to know some of them star- 
fish as personal as he would human be- 
ings, in a way of speaking. And he 
could see them move so slow on the 
points of their five feet as if they was 
walking tiptoe, which is their way as 


-any one can swearto. And it made him 


think of an old song about a girl, name 
of Betty Martin. So he used to call 
the big old he-one ‘‘Betty,” and would 
lay on his poor starved stomach, with 
his poor simple head a-whirling flip- 
flaps, and sing that song, 


“Hey, Betty Martin! tiptoe, tiptoe, 
Hey, Betty Martin, tiptoe fine,” 


as if the starfish could hear and under- 
stand, which it could not. And he sung 
it so much that McCarty learned it too, 
and used to help him sing it and grin so 
foolish that it was all Barker could do to 
keep from heaving things at him. 

And at last Barker took a notion in 
his poor crazy head that Betty Martin 
was responsible for his troubles. So 
one night what does he do but go slosh- 
ing, clothes and all, into that pool and 
grab up that big starfish and lug it out 
and heave it kersplat onto the flat beach 
where the tide was out. And there it 
lay, and the phosphorus on it made it 
shine like a great realstar. And Barker 
told me that it reminded him for all 


the world of the star in the middle of a 
commodore’s pennant in the navy. It 
was so fine he could not bear to lose it, 
so he took a stake and some string made 
of coconut fiber and made it fast out 
there on the beach. And the tide come 
and kept it alive, and went out again 
and leftit. And Barker and McCarty 
danced around it and sung, ‘‘Hey, Betty 
Martin!’’ like two poor loons, as they had 
come to be. 

And the next night Barker had a new 
idea and he went and gathered a whole 
mess of old rotten seaweed and kelp, 
which was solid full of phosphorus, and 
staked and lashed it all around ‘‘Betty,” 
the starfish, in the outlines of a commo- 
dore’s forked pennant. And when it was 
low tide in the night-time it looked for 
all the world just like a pennant made of 
fire. And it was such a success that he 
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went down and called the skipper, and 
says he: 

‘‘Captain, for the land sakes come on 
deck and look abreast of the ship! The 
flags of all the ranking officers in the 
United States Navy are out there. ”’ 

And the captain come on deck and 
took the glasses and looked. And there in 
fire, as you might say, in the dark night, 
was an admiral’s flag and a vice-admi- 
ral’s flag and a rear-admiral’s flag and 
a commodore’s pennant and the flag of 
the Secretary of the Navy. And astern 
of them all, and bigger than any, was 
the flag they called the ‘‘Union’’ with a 
star for every State, and which is hoisted 
when there is a court martial going on. 
And all made out of starfish by Barker 
and the Kanaka man McCarty. 

And the skipper says, ‘‘Heave to and 
send a boat.’’ And when that boat got 





What does he do but grab up that big starfish 


started in to make all the navy flags he 
could think out out there on the wet 
beach. Out of starfish and dead sea- 
weed he made them, and him and Mc- 
Carty carried on, cracked and ridiculous. 
And Barker learned the Kanaka another 
song, and what words he did not know 
he pieced out with ‘‘dum diddle dum,” 
and so forth and so on. 

And now comes the strangest part of 
all. The ship which Barker had desert- 
ed had made her voyage and come cruis- 
ing back again, and in the night she 
passed that little island. And the first 
officer, who was standing aft as is usual, 
looked through his night glass at the 
beach and there he saw a sight such as to 
make him wonder, even though he had 
been to sea a very long time. And he 
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nigh the shore, them who was in her 
heard singing. And this is what they 
heard: 


‘‘And the star-spangled banner 
In triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 
- And dum diddJe dum dum dum! 
Hey, Betty Martin! tiptoe, tiptoe — 
Hey, Betty Martin! tiptoe fine.’’ 
And they landed and took away 
that pair of poor dancing loons. And 
Barker he got better of his craziness, 
being amongst civilized white folks 
again, but he never got better of his 
simple-headedness, which was born in 
him. Andas he spun the yarn to me on 
the dock at Singapore so I have spun it 
to you boys and girls who read THE 
DELINEATOR. 


CROSS PURPOSES 


HERE was a cross man 
Who traveled afar, 
To his home in Crosstown, 
By a cross-town car. 


When he reached the cross-ways, 
He took to his feet, 

Walked down the crossroads 
And up the cross street. 


But when at the crossing, - . 
He found that it rained, 

This cross old crosspatch 
Was very cross-grained! 


Carolyn Wells 
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is the only 


Dress Shield 


that is both odorless 


and moisture-proof 


The other advantages of the Omo Shield are that it is 


hygienic not irritating or 
washable injurious to the 
white ; protection for the 
ght in weight dress against 
cool perspiration 
comfortable stains 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
ioc ee your dressmaker or tailor use the Omo 


ri 
many different styles and sises at all good 
le pal 
Seat ag cP ET es Oech a ae 


Omo Manufacturing Co., Dep. 7, Middletown, Conn. 





ODERN HOMES” 
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~ ih ee ae OMe ret ins 


- costin 
a oe lor $5 conte aod 
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‘California Bungalows ” 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strict! 


aca 
of 
Cottages and B ows foes 
to $9000, Price 85 cbs and 5 ets for postage. 
aes fer “Art ln Aree eenre st 00 per year 
(The Best Home Magazine Published.) 


= H. DAVERMAN & al Architects 
$90 Porter Bicek. Met. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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B® an artist. Learn by mail at home to 
paint In ofl or water color; learn china 
decoration, drawing, designing, sketching 
and illustrating. You can learn with com- 
plete success. Thorough, systematic, fn- 
dividual instruction in landscape and figure 
q work. Great artists your Instructors. 
Beautify your home with your own art or 
teach others. Write for our beautiful book, ''How to Learn Art. 
Sent absolutely FREE. Write toda Address 
FINE ARTS I STITUTE, Studio $68. Omaha, Neb, 
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Was Baby Born 
; BETWEEN 
July, 1907, and July, 1908? 


We want 
every baby to 
know the joy, 
andevery 
mother to ap- 
preciate the 
benefits of 
the Baby Ed- 
ucator. 

The Baby 
Educator is a food ring for teething in- 
fants, made from pulverized cereals and 
baked hard so that only a little can be 
taken at a time as it becomes moistened 
by the child’s saliva. It is nourishing and 
pacifying, and it makes teeth cutting easy. 


Send us your baby’s full name, date of birth, 
and the name of your dealer, and we will senda 


BABY EDUCATOR 
Absolutely Free 


with our compliments. If baby likes them, you 
can buy a box at your dealers. If your dealer won't 
supply, we will send by mall, for Sc., postage paid. 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 229 Tremont St., Bostoa, Mass. 











Don’t Experiment with your 


Spring Gown. 


oa 


Lansdowne 











stands preeminent 
for ALL Directoire 
and Empire Gowns. 








Besides it wears 
well. 


Genuine perforated every 
3 yards on the selvedge 
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FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 


oes Your Granite Dish 
or Mot Water ts J Leak ? 


ATLA 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one 

can use them, ft any surface; two million 


YF 
ri <> 
~ ee in use, § Send tor. sample » pg. ic. Complete 
; sizes ¢ postp . Agen wanted. 


Mfg. Co., Box 301, N.Y. 





THOROUGHLY TAUGHT 


t 
Dress Cuttin Special offer. Send for 
? EE poe today 
t ‘ 
THE McDOWELL 00., Dept. A, 70 Om Aven, hee York. 
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BOY KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


How to Have Fun When Stormy Weather 


Keeps You Indoors 


TO Oe you enjoy healthy, wholesome spots! Do you believe that the chivalry and bra- 


very of the 


of Old should be imitated by the 


ys of to-day? If you do you should organize 


_ friends into a chapter of the Boy Knights of the Round Table and write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE 
ELINEATOR, for free badges, booklets and a charter. 
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ee" ter and Spring there is much 
aa wet weather, and playgrounds 


Sia. THE season between Win- 
FG are apt to be muddy, so that 
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/ most Boy Knights are forced to seek 


some unusual means of amusement. 
On very wet days, when recess has to be 
spent indoors, the blackboard affords a 
chance for many good games. Besides 
the well-known 


“tick, tack, toe,” 
boys can play check- 


ers by drawing a 
board and marking 
on it the men. As 
each piece is moved 
it is rubbed out and 
drawn on a new 
square. 

A blackboard 
game not generally 
known is called ‘‘sol- 
diers.” Two boys 


each draw a row In this game of Soldiers the crosses show 
that two men have been shot 


of ten o’s about a 
quarter of an inch 
in size and half an inch apart; the two 
rows must be separated by a distance 
of twelve or fifteen inches. Each boy 
takes a piece of chalk and pretends that 
he is the commander of one row of 
soldiers. He then fires a shot from one 
of his soldiers at the opposite row, draw- 
ing his chalk rapidly across the black- 
board from one row to the other to do 
this. The boys shoot in turn, and every 
time a shot (chalk-mark) crosses near 
the center of one of the o’s, that soldier is 
counted as killed, and hecan not fire 
again. The game ends when all the 
soldiers of one side have been shot— 
that is, crossed off by the chalk-marks. 
The lines must be drawn across very 
rapidly if the game is played fairly. 
Athletic games and tests that can be 
played indoors or under a shed are 
many. Twisting ‘the stick is a test of 
the grip. Two boys 
each grasp a stick 
with both hands, 
holding it up above 
their heads while 
facing each other. 
Then both pull 
down on the stick, 
and it will turn 
around or slip in the 
handsofthe boy with 








Bending elbows tests the strength 


the weaker grip. This is good exercise. 

Bending. elbows is a trial of arm 
strength. Two boys stand at a table 
corner, clasping hands. Each boy rests 
the right elbow on the table. Atthe word 
‘“‘Now!” each tries to push down the 
other's arm. If they are nearly equal 
in strength, it is sometimes several 
minutes before one gives way, and his 
arm goes down to 
the table. 

Not every boy 
can stand on one 
leg and drop his 
body until he sits on 
his heel, and then 
rise without touch- 
ing the free leg to 
the ground. Boys 
who can do_ the 
trick may have fun 
by seeing who can 
do it the greatest 
number of times. 

Leap-frog and 
jumping may _ be 
played under cover in a shed or barn. 

There are almost endless ways in 
which a ball may afford amusement. 
One is to knock the ball back and forth 
with the flat of the hand, never closing 
the fingers on it. This requires con- 
siderable skill and practise and very 
quick work. It can be played by two 
or three boys, or even more, arranged in 
acircle. The ball may be struck to the 
ground or to another player, but it must 
be kept continually in motion by being 
struck with the flat of the hand. 

Another indoor ball game is played 
with the feet, the ball being kicked 
about the floor. The boys may choose 
sides, each side trying to kick the ball 
into the other’s territory. This isa sort 
of indoor football, and should not Le 
played where there is any furniture 
standing around, as it might be damaged 
by the rough play. 

Boy Knights 
can change or alter 
many of their out- 
door games to suit 
indoor conditions, 
if they will give a 
little thought toit, 
and talk over the 
matter with other 
boys. 





THE JENNY WREN CLUB FOR GIRLS 


Directions for Playing Some New Games, and 
A Few Words About Sewing | 


Gils who like to sew are cordiall 
to bring their friends. Write to Cat 
ticulars about membership. A pretty 


aD ol) seid 
ph hn 


l My DEAR JENNY WRENS: 
| 


a March always seems such a 
long month that I think we 
shall have to break it with a 
party. It would be a nice plan to in- 
vite some of your friends who are not 
members of your club to be your guests 
at this particulaz meeting. 

Start your party with a ‘‘Wild Animal 
Hunt.” Before the guests arrive, quan- 
tities of Noah’s Ark animals must be 
hiddenabout the house. Animal crack- 
ers and toy animals may be used also. 
As soon as everybody has come you can 
start the hunt. The hostess announces 
the end of the hunt when all the ani- 
mals have beenfound. To the girl who 
finds the greatest number a prize 
may be given, if you wish. 7 

A new game'that you will like 
is called ‘‘Choosing Characters.” 
To play this you must stand or sit 
in a semi-circle around the room. 
Your directress, or one of the 
girls, stands in front, and, pointing 
to the first girl, says, “If you were 
not Lucy Smith (mentioning her 
real name) who would you wish 
to be?’’ The girl addressed may 
choose any character that she 
likes. Suppose she answers, “A 
princess.”” Then the questioner must 
say to the second girl in the circle, 
‘‘What will you give Lucy to help make 
her a princess?’”’ The answer may be, 
‘‘A velvet dress trimmed with pearls.” 
With a small stick which represents a 
fairy wand the questioner then touches 
Lucy as though bestowing upon her a 
dress. Then the next girl makes Lucy 
a present, and so on around the circle, 
until the little princess has imaginary 
golden slippers, a peacock fan, a neck- 
lace, a crown and some beautiful rings, 
perhaps. When every girl has chosen 
something for her, the questioner bids 
her walk in all her state before the 
guests. Assuming a royal manner and 
waving an imaginary fan, Lucy must 
walk all around the room twice. 

It is then the second girl’s turn. 
Perhaps she will choose to be a Gipsy. 
The others must then fit her out witha 
red skirt, a gay handkerchief for her 
neck, a tent, a pony andsoon. When 
each child has named a gift, the Gipsy 
can walk about and examine the palms 
of the others. In the same way a 
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invited to join the Jenny Wren Club and 
rine Heath, THE. DELINEATOR, for par- 
is given free to every ‘ 


Quakeress, a baby, and a Queen Eliza- 
beth can be chosen. 

After playing a quiet game of this 
sort you will be ready for a more noisy 
one. ‘‘Who’s First?” is great fun. One 
girl stands with hidden eyes in the cor- 
ner, the others form a line at the oppo- 
site end of the room, each one putting 
her hands on the shoulders of the girl in 
front. If there is a piano in the room 
some one starts up a march, and the 
line runs up to the girl in the corner. 
The first one in line touches her and at 
the same moment the others in the line 
call out, ‘‘Who’s first?’’ If she guesses 
correctly she takes her place in line and 
the girl whose name has been guessed 
takes her place in the corner. If 
the girl who touches is not guess- 
ed the line runs back to the other 
side of the room and forms again, 
with a different girl in front. 
The march should be continued 
throughout the game. Of course 
music is not necessary, but it 
adds greatly to the merriment. 

I am sure that you girls will 
know of many other games to 
play. If you wish to know of any 
other new ones write to me for 
them, and I will send you some. 

For refreshments serve hot chocolate 
and lady-fingers. If you should hap- 
pen to give your party on or near St. 
Patrick’s day it would be a nice idea to 
have thin bread-and-butter sandwiches 
also, tied with narrow green ribbon. 

And now, dear girls, a word about our 
sewing. We must not forget that our 
club was founded for the purpose of 
making us expert with our needles. 
This month I am going to suggest that 
you make the little rompers for your 
dolls. To be of real service they must 
be made of some material like gingham 
that will wear well and look nice though 
washed frequently. It may be either a 
ch ck ora solid color. You will be de- 
lighted to see how cunning your chil- 
dren look in them and how much wear 
they will save their better clothes. 

A charming little dress ard hat de- 
sign come with this pattern, too. The 
hat will be nicest made of piqué or 
heavy linen, but the dr ss should be 
made of fine white lawn. 

Ever affectionately, 
CATHERINE HEATH 


THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


ONLY when you see actual samples of dull 

finished SANITAS will you fully appre- 
ciate its great superiority over wall papers for 
beautifully decorating your living room, dining 
room a | every other room at moderate cost. 


AND the never-fade, never-crack, never- 

tear, always-new surface of SANITAS, 
dirt-proof, stain-proof, instantly cleaned with 
a damp cloth—cannot be bought in any other 
material at any price. 





Printed in oil colors on strong muslin—glazed 
like tile for kitchens and bathrooms. 


Write today to our Special Department of Home 
Decoration. State which rooms you desire to dec- 
orate receive, free, samples and sketches of 
clever new interior treatments. WRITE TODAY. 


















When you buy Table 
Oil Cloth ask for 
“Meritas,” guaranteed 
perfect. Tradenturked, 





STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO,, 


Central Bank Building, New York City “a 
WIPE OFF THE DIRT) 






Unlikemost face powders Kosmeo Powder is absolutely harm- 
less. Its constant use willimprove any complexion. Three 
shades—white, flesh, brunette. 50 cents — — or by mail. 
—A delightful toflet preparation 
Kosmeo Cream that positively creates a sun and 
wind proof complexion, and prevents freckles, tan and sun- 
burn. Price, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Graham teaches her profession. 
every city. Write for terms. 
FREE Liberal Samples and 64- Ke Book, “Aids to Beauty. 
Mrs. Gervalse Graham, 1576 Michigan Avenne, Chicago, Ill. 
Evergreens 


REE will grow in all 


parts of the country we offer 
to send 6 Fine Spruces & to % 
ft. tall free to property owners. 
~ Wholesale value nind enatitoat expense 
over 30cents. To help, send 5 cents or 
not as you please. A postal will bring the 
trees and our catalog containing many colored 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. 
Write to-day. The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 53, Osage, la. 


80 Eggs™78 Chicks 


Write today for our FREE Poultry book, which 
tells how you can accomplish these results. 
med with profit-producing poultry orma- 


Cram 
ti d full Best 1 
ton and fo" Reliable Incubator us‘wore 
as proved by over 600 tests. 

Box 027, Quincy, tl. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., 
Build Your Own Incubaters and Brooders 
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Paying positions in 


















To prove that our 
Blizzard Belt 





ote., Techoen 
will ee eu cate 0400 Comput nly = cmt 
ecst you on 
cover cost. Werth Delless te you. 
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DE LUXE 


COLORER 
TRANSPAR ENT 


HANCLS 





PANELED BODY 
with parasol 


260 STYLES 
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Every known kind. | Every appropriate material | 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE | 


Shows every known kind of baby conveyance there is. 
Prices range from $1.50 to 

Made in the largest baby wonicle factory in the world— 
values are greater than you would believe possible. Even 


Our Church 
Drawn by Corinne Cunningham, Age 14, Mobile, Ala. 


OUR GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ OWN cred iat ay ons of many of . ae 
WORK afl guady Uenind icie gracclal daaies. te telnce: 


upholstering and finish 

We make every part of our vehicles. We guarantee each 
one to be exactly as descri 

Our 1909 catalogue shows all the me and styles 
collapsible wood and reed so-cartys OE Sore eh 
parasols, hood or leather top; English Baby Ca es and 

arrettes. 


Write for it today and the name of the dealer in your 
town who sells them. If we pave ae dealer, we will 


ply you directs aac eed. 
wo Mddeess ONAL CARRIAGE AND 


REED to. ‘Dept ins, Frndicy and John Sts., Cin- 
CINNATI, O., makers of 


FICKS’ BABY VEHICLES 
This Car et Book 


Shows over 100 beauti- 
ful carpets and rugs, 
the latest and most 
stylish patterns, in 
their exact color- 
ings, and quotes 
lowest prices ever 
offered by a re- 
sponsible carpet 

4 house Sain 

- teeing its goods. 

= Also illustrates lino- 

leums and over forty dif- 

Today ferent patterns in fine lace cur- 

tains, at way below retail prices. Quality consid- 

ered, our prices are absolutely the lowest. We pay 
freight and sew carpets FREE. 

The “Russell Plan’ brings the city carpet and 
curtain store to you—all but the city prices, which 
are often double ours. We are dire ct mill agents 
and give you the dealers’ and jobbers’ profit. hen 
in Chicago, come in and see us. Remember, our 
Free Bo 


A FINE WINTER SPORT 


oe ! boys and girls, jolly old 
Winter is here! Doesn’t your heart 
Ginted balla. appred bes hele: leap with joy when you awake in the 


in handle and hook to hang it by; fms | |morning and find the ground covered 
a) 


styleshave ><ssgd 
graduated and 
serrated bristle tufts “== 
‘ = fo 


identification symbols on handles. ‘ . 

BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy- with snow? How you scamper into 
See ee eee aes a Soctpaid on | |YOur clothes and ‘rush down-stairs! 
receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. Your mother pulls down your tam-o’- 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. eee helps ee oe your eee 
: coat and you are oft. own comes the 
Be See res Florence, Mass., U. S. A. battered old sled from its resting-place 
in the barn and you go slipping and slid- 
ing down the walk. 

But who of you wouldn't scamper into 
your clothes quicker if you knew that 
a long, high toboggan awaited you? 
That’s what I had last Winter and what 
I expect to have this Winter. 

Our hired man, under the direction of 
a carpenter, made it at small expense. 
lt was about thirty feet long and not 
very high. When the toboggan was icy 
we could go as far as the road, a distance 
of seventy-five feet. We had some mis- 
haps, such as colliding with other sleds, 
but we were never hurt. 

Don’t you think tobogganing is the 
best Winter sport? 
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The Martha Washington 


le In 10 shades cing fr 
Style of Cardinal to Royal ~ 


Firfelt Juli 

l e t u et Price $ 
Ask your dealer to show you this 
beautiful line of warm, comfortable and 
stylish slippers. It is a real delight 
to slip your tired feet into Firfelt 
Slippers of to wear them about the 
house if you aremuchon your feet. 
In your betocen they are always 
acomfort. If your dealer 

doesn’t carry these slip- 


pers send us his: name and 
we will supply you. 




























Send at once for 
Book of Styles. 





ok shows the rare ts and Rugs in their 

Worcester PauLine M. HALLER Age 13 real colors and is full of remarkable bargains. 

Slipper Co Watertown N. Y : amples free. Satisfaction guaranteed. rite 
*9 ® e e or DOOK to ay. 


RUSSELL CARPET CO. , 225 State St., Chi 





J, P. Grosvenor, Prop. Autumn Days 


AUTUMN days! How jolly! 
Jack Frost is here at last, 
The chestnut-burs are open 
And the nuts are falling fast. 


Worcester, 


COMPLETE 


Mass. 
f andl STENCIL OUTFIT 
mee FOR $1.00 

This outfit contains: 
1 CUT Stencil (bere illustrated), actual size 
5x2 inches 
2 HERRICK Stencil Colors (name tints preferred) . 
2 Imported Stencil Brushes (large and medium) 
6 Thumb Tacks and a COMPLIMENTARY 


Bright Spring days are splendid 
Summer's fine for fishing 

But for the frosty, Autumn days 
Is what I’ve been a-wishing. 


Net C. HAtt, Age 11, 
Portland, Ore. 


ab OXYGEN Tooth Powder: 


Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise its use. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 
receipt of Five Cents. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York. 





Copy of THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK 
*} your own curtains, table 
You Can Stencil eevee lamp shades, 










cushion covers, child’s nurser 
etc., in beautiful designs and colors. 
THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will give you complete 
instructions; show you how designs are applied without 
tracing or cutting; what fabrics and colors are used and 
ilustrate articles street decorated. The Book coataias 


k covers, 






A Wheel Chair is often 


HEEL CHAIRS S’emss' pote 


SON 15 styles of these easy, self. cola heb ofr ove 
ra a Rolling Chat Chairs, with latest improvements. 

’ v~_E 
oyu 








ml 







from faetery te you, 
prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


fifty designs for your selection. Send 25 cents to-day for 

the Designs Book or One Dellar for Complete Stencil Outfit. 

HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 90 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils and Colors 








Herbert Anthony, Age 12, Rochester, N. Y. 









Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 
, GORDON MFG. OO. 

401 Medico Ave, TOLEDO, O. 


THE DELINEATOR 


BUMBLE-BIRD BALLADS 


By FREDERICK WHITE 
I1I—The Children Are Frightened by the: Bumble-Bird 


~ 


TUSH-, HERE’S THE BUMBLE=BIRD ASLEEP. oo 
LET'S QUIETLY AND SOFTLY CREEP, oe 
ZAND WAKE HIM WITH ALITTLE POKE= 
HIE°LL KNOW WE DID ITFOR A 

| JOKE . 


Bing 8 . 
| (Now. ONE-TWO=THREE. “HELP? ’ ~ “f &.- 
? SAVE us® OH! 
WHAT IS IT? FIRE? THUNDER?» NO, 
THAT SOUND, AS | HAVE SAID 


1S UUSTA BUMBLE’ g 


ia BS) TRY TO REMEMBER, CHILDREN DEAR, 

77) IT SIMPLY MEANS HE'S GLAD YOU'RE HERE, 

~ |g ~ ZAND THIS EXCITEMENT THAT 
fee} YOU SHOW 
NS 0S WEARING ON HIS NERVES, 

ve 0 KNOW. 


rahe 


. pa? me Ny iy, 
PO 


|; Pe 


Sac | 





Next month the Bumble-Bird will make a thrilling rescue 


Aunt Betty’s Prize Offers to Children 


Drawings. $5 in prizes of one dollar each ‘‘ Bells” or “Sunshine” in the title. Your 





will be given for the five best drawings en- 
titled “‘My Sled” or ‘‘The Fireplace.’ 


Essays. $5 in prizes of one dollar each 
will be given for the five best essays en- 
titled ‘St. Valentine’s Day” or “ Grand- 
mother's Story.” 


Photographs. $35 in prizes of une dollar 
each will be given for the five best photo- 
graphs of ‘‘The Lake in Winter” or “Our 
Letter-Box.”’ 


Verses. $5 in prizes of one dollar each 
will be given for the five best verses with 


poem may consist of one or more stanzas. 


For Children under Ten Years of Age. 
Draw or cut out the picture of a dog. Place 
it at the top of a sheet of paper. Under- 
neath it, write the story of the. bravest dog 
of which you have ever heard. - The six 
boys and six girls who send me the best 
work will each receive a fine game. 


These contests are open to all, and no charge 
or consideration of any kind is required. Chil- 
dren taking part need not be subscribers to THE 
DELINEATOR. a 

Address, AUNT BETTY, THE DELINEATOR. 
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BIxDYS 


“Double A” “A One” 


AaAi 


SHOE POLISH 


For Kid Leather 


What the Leather Manufacturers say : — 


“It is our opinion that this is the first dressing that 

s been put on the market which is abso utely 
suited to this class of leather. We recommend the 
use of Aa Al dressing for shoes made of Fonce 


Iden Brown Kid, ‘Color No. 21.’ 
F. BLumentuac & Co., New York. 
', We are especially pleased with your new Aa Al 
dressing, preserving as it does the rich, original 
color o 


e leather and imparting to it a fine 
luster. Weare glad to recommend Aa Al for 
both black and colored pasa shoes.”’ 

Duncan, Hoop & Co., Boston. 


We have similar endorsements from most of 
the large manufacturers of glazed kid. 


“Aa Al” is made in BLACK and 
Brown. If your shoe man does 
not have it send 2sc. for full- 
sized package by mail. 
S. M. BIXBY & CO. 
NEW YORK 


simplest, best 

and most efficient 
freezer made. The 
only one of its kind. 
Don’t pay $3.00 for a 
freezer, when the 


* Polar Star sells at only 


75c—a price hereto- 
fore undreamed of. 


, A Child Can Use It. 
Made for 1, 2,8 and 4 quarts. Makes 
smooth, rich cream, and frozen des- 
serts. It has no gears, nothing to 
break, wear out or rust. 


Send 5c. for our Cook-Book, “Bread 
and Cream.” It will save twenty times 
the price in a month. At Hardware 
or Housefurnishing Dealers, or 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 108 Duane St., N.Y. 


We Trust You 
10 Days 
$1.85 Each 


Send no money, 
write today for this 
\ handsome 14-inch, beau- 
im tifully curled, 

a Selected 
color. If you find It aw big 
bargain remit $1.85 each, or 
im sell 3 feathers and get your 
own free. Enclose 6c. postage 
Write for catalogue 

ANNA AYERS 

Dept. G7, 21 Quincy 8t. 
CHICAGO 





respondence, are so eae ners Eleven years’ 
successful teaching. instructors. Pesitions 
ere competent workers. Write for Haadsome 


ED 







High Salaried 
Our graduates are Silling 


» Good 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
. pward faselnati e 
oe of Pevecmat slome Intruction, by cor. 










OROOL 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
N17 Gallery Fine Arta, Battle Creek, Mich. ca 
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Who Prefers Van Cam 


All of your people like Van Camp’s better than 
Yet this ready-baked dish means less to them than to you. 








Madam, you should raise your hand. 
home-baked_ beans. 


Serve a dish of home-baked beans with a dish of Van 
Camp's. Then take a vote of your table. 

The result is always the same. All, save the housewife» 
will vote for Van Camp’s. The housewife, of course, can’t 
decry her own dish. 

Yet, Mrs. Housewife, think what Van Camp’s mean to 
you. Think of the time and the fuel you'll save when you 
once vote with the rest. 

Think of what it will mean to have a dozen meals in the 
house, ready for instant serving. 


All people like their beans nutty, mealy and whole. Yet 
you can’t get them that way without a steam oven. 


People want their beans to digest, so, they won't ferment 
and form gas. No home even can make them digestible. 


People like the tomato sauce baked ‘into the beans. 
. Your folks will eat more beans, by five times over, when 
you serve Van Camp’s. And beans are 84% nutriment. 
They contain more food than meat or eggs or cheese. 
Yet they cost but a fraction as much. 








an(amp’ss = 


p SP 





See what a saving it makes on your meat bills to Serve 
beans that people like. 


Here are the reasons why Van Camp’s excel beans baked 
at home. Note that the fault does not lie with you, but 
solely with your lack of facilities. 


Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees. And we bake in 
small parcels so the full heat goes through. Thus we break 
up the particles so the digestive juices can get to them. 


The beans in the center of your baking dish rarely get 
more than 100 degrees. That's not half heat enough. 
That’s why your beans ferment and form gas. 


We bake in live steam—not in dry heat. Thus we bake 
our beans until they are mealy, yet not a bean is crisped 
or broken. 

Your top beans are crisped. The rest of your beans are 
mushy and broken. That is all due to dry heat. 


Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork 


all together, and get our delicious blend. Those are the 


reasons why people prefer Van Camp’s. 





a 


We pay $2.25 per bushel to get the best beans grown. 
There’s' no other dish like this. 


times what it need cost. 


We buy only the choicest Michigan beans. Then we 
pick out by hand the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest- 
grown. All but the best are discarded. 


Some beans sell as low as 80 cents per bushel. 
$2.25 for ours. 


We could buy tomato sauce ready-made for exactly one- 
fifth what we spend to make ours. But ours is made solely 


We pay 


Three sizes: 10, 


Van Camp Packing Company, “““% 


We pay for tomato sauce five 


from whole ripe tomatoes—ripened on the vines—picked 
when the the juice fairly sparkles. 


That’s how we get our superlative zest. 


Please bear in mind this difference in beans aad tomato 
sauce. You will find, if you compare them, that’ no other 
brand is half so good as Van Camp's. | . 


Be sure that you get what you want. 


15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established I ndianapolis, I Nciana 
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